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PREFACE. 


Encouraged  by  the  favorable  manner  in  which  the  first  edition 
of  the  "  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  was  re- 
ceived, I  felt  it  to  be  no  less  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  to  do  all  I  could 
to  improve  it  when  it  should  be  published  in  a  permanent  form. 
Accordingly,  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work,  I  have  given 
not  only  the  chief  portion  of  my  own  time,  aside  from  my  school- 
duties,  to  further  reading  and  investigations  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  been  much  benefited  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  literary 
friends,  whose  kindness  I  would  hereby  gratefully  acknowledge.  If 
they  see  that  I  have  not  in  all  cases  adopted  their  suggestions,  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  concede  to  me  that  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  they  would  claim  for  themselves.  I 
have  also  courteously  received  from  many  of  the  living  authors 
directions  where  I  could  obtain  fuller  information  concerning  their 
own  lives  and  publications,  and  thus  have  corrected  a  few  errors 
in  the  first  edition. 

Twenty-seven  new  authors  will  be  found  in  the  present  edition; 
namely,  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, George  Croly,  Allan  Cunningham,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  Thomas  Dick,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Augustus 
Hare,  Charles  Julius  Hare,  James  Hogg,  Leigh  Hunt,  John  Keble, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Charles  Mackay,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
David  Macbeth  Moir,  John  Moultrie,  Mungo  Park,  Bryan  Waller 
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Proctor,  James  Smith,  Caroline  Anne  Southey,  Jane  Taylor,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Alaric  Watts,  John  Wolcot. 

As  in  the  former,  so  in  this  edition,  some  may  not  find  a  favorite 
anthor  noticed,  nor  favorite  pieces  of  many  whose  names  do  appear ) 
but  they  who  can  best  estimate  the  nature  of  such  a  labor,  and  the 
embarrassment  which  must  have  been  constantly  felt  from  the  very 
richness  and  variety  of  the  materials,  will  be  the  most  ready  to  make 
all  allowance  for  any  errors  of  omission  or  of  commission.  But  one 
thing  I  can  truly  say, — I  have  endeavored  to  represent  the  views  and 
feelings  of  every  author  inserted,  fairly  and  honestly ;  and  where 
any  one  has  shown  that  his  heart  was  particularly  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  any  one  great  subject,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  without 
fear  or  favor,  to  let  his  views  on  that  subject  appear. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  can  wish  no  greater 
favor  shown  to  this  work  than  the  "  Compendium"  has  received ; 
and  having  taken  every  pains  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  I  could, — 
not  to  please  any  clique  or  sect,  or  to  favor  any  particular  latitude 
or  special  market,  but  to  promote  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and 
education  in  harmony  with  pure  Christian  morals,  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  and  the  cause  of  universal  truth,  I  now  commit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  public. 

Charles  D.  Cleveland. 

Philadelphia,  July  4,  1853. 
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NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


JOSEPH   WARTON,   1722—1800, 

In  entering  upon  the  subject  of  English  Literature  of  the  present  century,  it 
is  gratifying  to  begin  with  the  name  of  one  who,  to  the  character  of  a  pleasing 
poet,  a  profound  scholar,  a  tasteful  and  judicious  critic,  and  a  successful  and 
venerated  school-master,  unites  that  of  a  pure  Christian,  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
as  Joseph  "Warton.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  Oxford  University,  and  was  born  at  Dunsfold,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
in  April,\l722.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he 
entered  Winchester  school;  and  while  there,  so  distinguished  himself  for  his 
poetical  talents,  that  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  poetry  of  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine."1  In  1740,  he  removed  to  Oxford  University.  How  he  spent  his  time 
there  may  be  learned  from  the  following  interesting  portion  of  a  letter  to  his 
father,  upon 

LONGINUS. 

To  help  me  in  some  parts  of  my  last  collections  from  Longinus, 
I  have  read  a  good  part  of  Dionysius  Haliearnassus :  so  that  I 
think  by  this  time  I  ought  fully  to  understand  the  structure  of 
words  and  sentences.  I  shall  read  Longinus  as  long  as  I  live :  it 
is  impossible  not  to  catch  fire  and  raptures  from  his  glowing  style. 
The  noble  causes  he  gives,  at  the  conclusion,  for  the  decay  of  the 
sublime  amongst  men,  to  wit,  the  love  of  pleasure,  riches,  and 
idleness,  would  almost  make  one  look  down  upon  the  world  with 
contempt,  and  rejoice  in,  and  wish  for  toils,  poverty,  and  dangers 
to  combat  with. 


1  His  first  contribution  was  in  October,  1739,  and  may  be  found  in  vol.  ix.  p.  545.  In  the 
same  month  appeared,  in  this  magazine.  Akenside's  "  Hymn  to  Science ;"  in  the  next  page, 
a  juvenile  sonnet  by  Collins,  signed  "  Delicatulus ;"  and  in  the  next  month,  p.  599,  is  Mrs. 
Carter's  beautiful  "Ode  to  Melancholy."  So  much  has  this  periodical  done  to  usher  the  first 
productions  of  genius  into  the  world! 
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In  1744,  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.,  was  immediately  ordained,  and  officiated 
as  his  father's  curate  in  the  church  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  till  February, 
1746.  In  this  year,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  "Odes  on  Various  Subjects/' 
They  are  seventeen  in  number,  and,  though  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Collins, 
published  the  same  year,  they  are  characterized  by  a  fine  taste  and  fancy,  and 
much  ease  of  versification.  The  odes  "To  Liberty/'  "To  Content,"  and  "To 
Fancy"  are  the  best.  "The  latter  abounds/'  says  Dr.  Drake,  "in  a  succession  of 
strongly  contrasted  and  high-wrought  imagery,  clothed  in  a  versification  of  the 
sweetest  cadence  and  most  brilliant  polish."1 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  odes,  he  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Wynslade,  and  thereupon  married  a  Miss  Daman,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
engaged.  With  her  he  enjoyed  the  highest  domestic  happiness,  and  devoted  all 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  which  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  Pitt's  version  of  the  JEneid,  and  the  original  Latin  of  the 
whole.  In  1753,  this  elegant  and  valuable  accession  to  classical  literature  was 
completed  and  published,  accompanied  by  notes,  dissertations,  commentaries,  and 
essays.  The  work  was  well  received,  and  Warton's  version  of  the  Georgics  and 
Eclogues  was  pronounced  far  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  it.  "  To  every 
classical  reader,  indeed,"  remarks  Mr.  Wooll,  "Warton's  Virgil  will  afford  the 
richest  fund  of  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  as  a  professional  man  I  hesitate 
not  to  declare,  that  I  scarcely  know  a  work  to  the  upper  classes  of  schools  so 
pregnant  with  the  most  valuable  advantages ;  as  it  imparts  information,  without 
the  encouragement  of  idleness,  and  crowns  the  exertions  of  necessary  and  laud- 
able industry  with  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  and  unadulterated  taste."2 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  dated  March  8,  1753,  applied 
to  him,  from  Hawkesworth,  to  assist  in  the  "Adventurer:"  "Being  desired," 
says  he,  "to  look  out  for  another  hand,  my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you, 
whose  fund  of  literature  will  enable  you  to  assist  them,  with  very  little  interrup- 
tion of  your  studies,  &c. :  the  province  of  criticism  and  literature  they  are  very 
desirous  to  assign  to  the  commentator  on  Virgil."3  His  first  paper  is  No.  49, 
dated  April  24,  1753,  containing  a  "Parallel  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Learn- 
ing." His  communications  are  among  the  very  best  of  the  whole  work,  and  are 
written  "  with  an  extent  of  erudition,  and  a  purity,  elegance,  and  vigor  of  lan- 
guage, which  demand  very  high  praise."4 

In  the  year  1755,  War  ton  was  chosen  second  master  of  Winchester  school,  for 
which  high  office  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  talents  and  character,  as  he 
united  to  his  great  learning  a  peculiar  aptness  to  impart  instruction,  and  the  rare 
art  of  exciting  in  his  scholars  an  enthusiasm  for  literature,  and  a  love  and  respect 
for  himself.  The  next  year  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,"  which  must  ever  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 

1  Read  a  well-written  biographical  sketch  of  AVarton,  in  Drake's  Essays,  vol.  v.  p.  112; 
and  another  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  "  Censura  Literaria,"  vol.  iv.  p.  340.  of  the  2d  edition. 

2  Wooll's  "  Memoirs  of  Warton,"  p.  28. 

a  See  the  whole  letter  in  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  i.  302. 

*  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  Of  the  140  numbers  of  the  "Adventurer,*'  Hawkesworth*  wrote 
73,  Johnson  29,  Warton  24,  Bathurst  7,  Mrs.  Chapone  3;  Coleman  1,  and  3  are  anonymous. 


*  For  an  account  of  Hawkesworth,  see  "Compendium  of  English  Literature/'  p.  G09. 
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elegant  and  interesting  productions  in  the  department  of  criticism.  "  It  abounds/' 
says  Dr.  Drake,  "  with  literary  anecdote  and  collateral  disquisition,  is  written  in 
a  style  of  great  ease  and  purity,  and  exhibits  a  taste  refined,  chaste,  and  classical. 
In  short,  it  is  a  work  which,  however  often  perused,  affords  fresh  delight,  and  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  books  best  adapted  to  excite  a  love  of  literature." 

In  1766,  he  succeeded  to  the  head-mastership  of  Winchester  school,  which  be 
held  till  1793,  when,  being  seventy-one  years  old,  he  resigned  this  position,  and 
retired  to  the  Rectory  of  Wickham,  in  Hants.  "  That  ardent  mind/'  says  Mr. 
Wooll  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  "  which  had  so  eminently  distinguished  the  exercise  of 
his  public  duties,  did  not  desert  him  in  the  hours  of  leisure  and  retirement ;  for 
inactivity  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  His  parsonage,  his  farm,  his  garden,  were 
cultivated  and  adorned  with  the  eagerness  and  taste  of  undiminished  youth.  His 
lively  sallies  of  playful  wit,  his  rich  stores  of  literary  anecdote,  and  the  polished 
and  habitual  ease  with  which  he  imperceptibly  entered  into  the  various  ideas  and 
pursuits  of  men,  rendered  him  an  acquaintance  both  profitable  and  amusing; 
whilst  his  unaffected  piety  and  unbounded  charity  stamped  him  a  pastor  adored 
by  his  parishioners.  Difficult  indeed  would  it  be  to  decide  whether  he  shone  in 
a  degree  less,  in  this  social  character,  than  in  the  closet  of  criticism  or  the  chair 
of  instruction." 

He  did  not,  however,  sink  into  literary  idleness.  In  1797,  he  edited  the  works 
of  Pope,  in  nine  volumes,  octavo.  The  notes  to  this  edition,  which  necessarily 
include  the  greatest  part  of  his  celebrated  "Essay,"  are  highly  entertaining  and 
instructive.1  He,  however,  was  censured  for  introducing  some  pieces  of  Pope's, 
which  "Warburton  had  very  properly  omitted.  But  he  was  not  deterred  by  the 
blame  he  thus  suffered  from  entering  upon  an  edition  of  Dryden,  which,  alas  ! 
he  did  not  live  to  finish,  though  he  left  two  volumes  ready  for  the  press.  He  died 
February  23,  1800,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow,  one  son,  (the  Rev.  John  Warton,) 
and  three  daughters.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  this  most  excellent 
man; — one  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  soundest  critics  England  has  produced. 

ODE    TO    LIBERTY. 

0  Goddess,  on  whose  steps  attend 
Pleasure,  and  laughter-loving  health, 
White-mantled  Peace  with  olive-wand, 
Young  Joy,  and  diamond-scepter' d  Wealth, 
Blithe  Plenty,  with  her  loaded  horn, 
With  Science  bright-ey'd  as  the  morn; 
In  Britain,  which  for  ages  past 
Has  been  thy  choicest  darling  care, 
Who  madest  her  wise,  and  strong,  and  fair, 
May  thy  best  blessings  ever  last ! 

For  thee,  the  pining  prisoner  mourns, 
Depriv'd  of  food,  of  mirth,  of  light ; 
For  thee  pale  slaves  to  galleys  chain'd, 
That  ply  tough  oars  from  morn  to  night; 


1  Roscoe  has  incorporated  most  of  Warton's  notes  in  his — now  the  best — edition  of  Pope, 
i  vols.  8vo. 
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Thee  the  proud  Sultan's  beauteous  train, 
By  eunuchs  guarded,  weep  in  vain, 
Tearing  the  roses  from  their  locks  ; 
And  Guinea's  captive  kings  lament, 
By  Christian  lords  to  labor  sent, 
Wliipt  like  the  dull,  unfeeling  ox. 

Inspir'd  by  thee,  deaf  to  fond  Nature's  cries, 

Stern  Brutus,  when  Rome's  genius  loudly  spoke, 

Gave  her  the  matchless  filial  sacrifice, 

Nor  turn'd,  nor  trembled  at  the  deathful  stroke ! 

And  he  of  later  age,  but  equal  fame, 

Dared  stab  the  tyrant,  though  he  loved  the  friend. 

How  burnt  the  Spartan1  with  warm  patriot  flame, 

In  thy  great  cause  his  valorous  life  to  end ! 

How  burst  Gustavus  from  the  Swedish  mine! 

Like  light  from  chaos  dark,  eternally  to  shine. 

When  Heaven  to  all  thy  joys  bestows, 

And  graves  tvpon  our  hearts — be  free — 

Shall  coward  man  those  joys  resign, 

And  dare  reverse  this  great  decree  ? 

Submit  him  to  some  idol-king, 

Some  selfish,  passion-guided  thing, 

Abhorring  man,  by  man  abhorr'd, 

Around  whose  throne  stands  trembling  doubt, 

Whose  jealous  eyes  still  roll  about, 

And  murder  with  his  reeking  sword  ? 

Where  trampling  Tyranny  with  Fate 
And  black  Revenge  gigantic  goes, 
Hark,  how  the  dying  infants  shriek ! 
How  hopeless  age  is  sunk  in  woes ! 
Fly,  mortals,  from  that  fated  land, 
Though  birds  in  shades  of  cassia  sing, 
Harvests  and  fruits  spontaneous  rise, 
No  storms  disturb  the  smiling  skies, 
And  each  soft  breeze  rich  odors  bring. 

Britannia,  watch! — remember  peerless  Rome, 

Her  high-tower' d  head  dash'd  meanly  to  the  ground ; 

Remember,  Freedom's  guardian,  Grecia's  doom, 

Whom,  weeping,  the  despotic  Turk  has  bound : 

May  ne'er  thy  oak-crown' d  hills,  rich  meads,  and  downs, 

(Fame,  Virtue,  Courage,  Poverty,  forgot,) 

Thy  peaceful  villages,  and  busy  towns, 

Be  doom'd  some  death-dispensing  tyrant's  lot; 

On  deep  foundations  may  thy  freedom  stand, 

Long  as  the  surge  shall  lash  thy  sea-encircled  land. 

ODE    TO    CONTENT. 

Welcome  Content !  from  roofs  of  fretted  gold, 
From  Persian  sofas,  and  the  gems  of  Ind, 

From  courts,  and  camps,  and  crowds, 

Fled  to  my  cottage  mean. 

*  Leonid fi?. 
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Meek  Virgin,  wilt  thou  deign  with  me  to  sit 
In  pensive  pleasure  by  my  glimmering  fire, 

And  with  calm  smile  despise 

The  loud  world's  distant  din  ? 

As  from  the  piny  mountain's  topmost  cliff 
Some  wandering  hermit  sage  hears  unconcern'd, 

Far  in  the  rale  below. 

The  thundering  torrent  burst ! 

Teach  me.  good  Heaven,  the  gilded  chains  of  vice 
To  break  ;  to  study  independent  ease  ; 

Pride,  pomp,  and  power  to  shun — 

Those  fatal  Syrens  fair, 

That,  rob'd  like  Eastern  queens,  sit  on  high  thrones, 
And,  beckoning  every  thirsty  traveller, 

Their  baleful  cups  present 

With  pleasing  poisons  fraught. 

0  let  me  dwell  in  life's  low  valley,  blest 

With  the  dear  Nymph  I  love,  true,  heartfelt  joy, 

With  chosen  friends  to  turn 

The  polish'd  Attic  page  ; 

Nor  seldom,  if  nor  Fortune  damp  my  wings, 
Nor  dire  Disease,  to  soar  to  Pindus'  hill, 

My  hours,  my  soul  devote 

To  Poesy  and  Love ! 

POETS    NOT    NECESSARILY    NOR    UNIVERSALLY    POOR. 

The  neglect  of  economy,  in  which  great  geniuses  are  supposed 
to  have  indulged  themselves,  has  unfortunately  given  so  much 
authority  and  justification  to  carelessness  and  extravagance,  that 
many  a  minute  rhymer  has  fallen  into  dissipation  and  drunkenness, 
because  Butler  and  Otway  lived  and  died  in  an  alehouse.  As  a 
certain  blockhead  wore  his  gown  on  one  shoulder  to  mimic  the 
negligence  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  so  these  servile  imitators  follow 
their  masters  in  all  that  disgraced  them ;  contract  immoderate 
debts,  because  Dryden  died  insolvent  j  and  neglect  to  change  their 
linen,  because  Smith  was  a  sloven.  "If  I  should  happen  to  look 
pale,"  says  Horace,  "all  the  hackney-writers  in  Rome  would  im- 
mediately drink  cumin  to  gain  the  same  complexion."  And  I 
myself  am  acquainted  with  a  witling  who  uses  a  glass  only  because 
Pope  was  near-sighted. 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  mind  occupied  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  and  immensity  of  its  own  conceptions,  glancing 
with  astonishing  rapidity  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to 
heaven,  cannot  willingly  submit  to  the  dull  drudgery  of  examining 
the  justness  and  accuracy  of  a  butcher's  bill.  To  descend  from 
the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  nature  and  weigh  out 
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hops  for  a  brewing,  must  be  invincibly  disgusting  to  a  true  genius  : 
to  be  able  to  build  imaginary  palaces  of  the  most  exquisite  archi- 
tecture, but  yet  not  to  pay  a  carpenter's  bill,  is  a  cutting  mortifi- 
cation and  disgrace  :  to  be  ruined  by  pursuing  the  precepts  of  Vir- 
gilian  agriculture,  and  by  ploughing  classically,  without  attending 
to  the  wholesome  monitions  of  low  British  farmers,  is  a  circum- 
stance that  aggravates  the  failure  of  a  crop,  to  a  man  who  wishes 
to  have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  despises  the  system  of 
modern  husbandry. 

Many  poets,  however,  may  be  found,  who  have  condescended  to 
the  cares  of  economy,  and  who  have  conducted  their  families  with 
all  the  parsimony  and  regularity  of  an  alderman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; who  have  not  superciliously  disdained  to  enter  into  the 
concerns  of  common  life,  and  to  subscribe  to,  and  study  certain 
necessary  dogmas  of  the  vulgar,  convinced  of  their  utility  and 
expediency,  and  well  knowing  that  because  they  are  vulgar,  they 
are,  therefore,  both  important  and  true. 

If  we  look  backwards  on  antiquity,  or  survey  ages  nearer  our 
own,  we  shall  find  several  of  the  greatest  geniuses  so  far  from  being 
sunk  in  indigence,  that  many  of  them  enjoyed  splendor  and  honors, 
or  at  least  were  secured  against  the  anxieties  of  poverty  by  a 
decent  competence  and  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Indeed,  to  pursue  riches  farther  than  to  attain  a  decent  compe- 
tence is  too  low  and  illiberal  an  occupation  for  a  real  genius  to 
descend  to ;  and  Horace  wisely  ascribes  the  manifest  inferiority  of 
the  Roman  literature  to  the  Grecian,  to  an  immoderate  love  of 
money,  which  necessarily  contracts  and  rusts  the  mind,  and  dis- 
qualifies it  for  noble  and  generous  undertakings. 

iEschylus  was  an  officer  of  no  small  rank  in  the  Athenian  army 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  Sophocles  was  an  accom- 
plished general,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in  several  most 
important  expeditions :  Theocritus  was  caressed  and  enriched  by 
Ptolemy ;  and  the  gayety  of  Anacreon  was  the  result  of  ease  and 
plenty  :  Pindar  was  better  rewarded  for  many  of  his  odes  than 
any  other  bard,  ancient  or  modern,  except  perhaps  Boileau  for  his 
celebrated  piece  of  flattery  on  the  taking  of  Namur :  Virgil  at  last 
possessed  a  fine  house  at  Rome,  and  a  villa  at  Naples  :  u  Horace/' 
says  Swift,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  economy  to  Gay,  "I  am  sure 
kept  his  coach  :"  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus  dwelt  in  marble  palaces, 
and  had  their  gardens  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  capital 
statues  of  Greece  :  Milton  was  fond  of  a  domestic  life,  and  lived 
with  exemplary  frugality  and  order:  Corneille  and  Racine  were 
both  admirable  masters  of  their  families,  faithful  husbands,  and 
prudent  economists  :  Boileau,  by  the  liberalities  of  Louis,  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  delightful  privacy  at  Auteuil,  was  eminently 
skilled  in  the  management  of  his  finances,  and  despised  that  affecta- 
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tion  which  arrogantly  aims  to  place  itself  above  the  necessary 
decorums  and  rules  of  civil  life;  in  all  which  particulars  they 
were  equalled  by  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope. 

It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded,  from  a  few  examples  to 
the  contrary,  that  poetry  and  prudence  are  incompatible  ;  a  con- 
clusion that  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  disso- 
lute behavior  of  the  despicable  debauchees  that  disgraced  the  muses, 
and  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  their  lives  and  by  their 
writings.  Let  those  who  are  blest  with  genius  recollect  that  eco- 
nomy is  the  parent  of  integrity,  of  liberty,  and  of  ease ;  and  the 
beauteous  sister  of  temperance,  of  cheerfulness,  and  health  :  and 
that  profuseness  is  a  cruel  and  crafty  demon,  that  gradually  in- 
volves her  followers  in  dependence  and  debts;  that  is,  fetters 
them  with  "  irons  that  enter  into  their  souls. " 

Adventurer,  No.  59. 
POPE    AS    A    POET. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  give  a  critical  account,  with  freedom, 
but  it  is  hoped  with  impartiality,  of  each  of  Pope's  works;  by 
which  review  it  will  appear,  that  the  largest  portion  of  them  is  of 
the  didactic,  moral,  and  satiric  kind ;  and  consequently,  not  of  the 
most  poetic  species  of  poetry;  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  good 
sense  and  judgment  were  his  characteristical  excellencies,  rather 
than  fancy  and  invention ;  not  that  the  author  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  and  Eloisa,  can  be  thought  to  want  imagination,  but  because 
his  imagination  was  not  his  predominant  talent;  because  he  indulged 
it  not;  and  because  he  gave  not  so  many  proofs  of  this  talent  as  of 
the  other.  He  gradually  became  one  of  the  most  correct,  even, 
and  exact  poets  that  ever  wrote ;  polishing  his  pieces  with  a  care 
and  assiduity  that  no  business  or  avocation  ever  interrupted :  so 
that,  if  he  does  not  frequently  ravish  and  transport  his  reader,  yet 
he  does  not  disgust  him  with  unexpected  inequalities,  and  absurd 
improprieties.  Whatever  poetical  enthusiasm  he  actually  possessed, 
he  withheld  and  stifled.  The  perusal  of  him  affects  not  our  minds 
with  such  strong  emotions  as  we  feel  from  Homer  and  Milton,  so 
that  no  man  of  a  true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  himself  while 
he  reads  them.  Hence,  he  is  a  writer  fit  for  universal  perusal ; 
adapted  to  all  ages  and  stations;  for  the  old  and  for  the  young; 
the  man  of  business  and  the  scholar.  He  who  would  think  the 
Faerie  Queene,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  the  Temjiest,  or  Comus,  child- 
ish and  romantic;  might  relish  Pope.  Surely  it  is  no  narrow  and 
niggardly  encomium  to  say  he  is  the  great  Poet  of  Reason,  the 
First  of  Ethical  authors  in  verse.  And  this  species  of  writing  is, 
after  all,  the  surest  road  to  an  extensive  reputation.  It  lies  more 
level  to  the  general  capacities  of  men  than  the  higher  flights  of 
more  genuine  poetry.     We  all  remember  when  even  a  Churchill 
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was  more  in  vogue  than  a  Gray.  He  that  treats  of  fashionable 
follies,  and  the  topics  of  the  day,  that  describes  present  persons 
and  recent  events,  finds  many  readers  whose  understandings  and 
whose  passions  he  gratifies. 

Where,  then,  according  to  the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Essay,  shall  we  with  justice  be  authorized  to  place  our 
admired  Pope  ?  Not,  assuredly,  in  the  same  rank  with  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton;  however  justly  we  may  applaud  the 
Eloisa  and  Rape  of  the  Lock.  But,  considering  the  correctness, 
elegance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of  sentiment,  and 
the  knowledge  of  man  they  contain,  we  may  venture  to  assign  him 
a  place  next  to  Milton,  and  just  above  Dry  den.  Yet,  to  bring 
our  minds  steadily  to  make  this  decision,  we  must  forget,  for  a 
moment,  the  divine  Music  Ode  of  Dry  den  ;  and  may  perhaps  then 
be  compelled  to  confess  that,  though  Dryden  be  the  greater  genius, 
yet  Pope  is  the  better  artist. 

The  preference  here  given  to  Pope  above  other  modern  English 
poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excellencies  of 
his  works  in  general,  and  taken  all  together ;  for  there  are  parts 
and  passages  in  other  modern  authors — in  Young  and  in  Thorn- 
son,  for  instance — -equal  to  any  of  Pope  ;  and  he  has  written  no- 
thing in  a  strain  so  truly  sublime  as  the  Bard  of  Gray. 


ELIZABETH   MONTAGU,  1720—1800. 

Elizabeth  Robinson,  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson,  Esq.,  was  born  at  York, 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1720.  When  she  was  about  seven  years  old,  her  parents 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  she  derived  great  advantage  in  the  progress  of  her 
education  from  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,1  whom  her  grandmother  had  married  as 
her  second  husband.  Her  uncommon  sensibility  and  acuteness  of  understanding, 
as  well  as  her  extraordinary  beauty  as  a  child,  rendered  her  an  object  of  great 
notice  and  admiration  in  the  society  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Middleton  was  in 
the  habit  of  requiring  from  her  an  account  of  the  learned  conversations  at  which 
in  his  society  she  was  frequently  present ;  saying  that,  though  she  might  but  im- 
perfectly understand  them  then,  she  would  in  future  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  attention  inculcated  by  this  practice. 

In  1742,  she  was  married  to  Edward  Montagu,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Huntingdon.  In  three  years,  however,  he  died,  leaving  her  the  whole  of  his 
estate,  (for  she  had  no  children,)  and  thus  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  her  taste 
for  study  and  literary  society  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  1769,  she  published  her 
u  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare,  compared  with  the   Greek 

1  £<;e  his  life  in  "  Compendium  of  English  Literature.-"  p.  480. 
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and  French  Dramatic  Poets ;  with  some  Remarks  upon  the  Misrepresentations 
of  Voltaire."  This  work  soon  passed  through  many  editions,  and  gave  her  a 
high  rank  in  the  literary  world.  The  praise  which  Cowper  and  Warton  have 
bestowed  upon  it  is  decisive  as  to  its  merits.  "  The  learning,"  says  Cowper,  "  the 
good  sense,  the  sound  judgment,  and  the  wit  displayed  in  it,  fully  justify  not  only 
my  compliment,  but  all  compliments  that  either  have  been  already  paid  to  her 
talents,  or  shall  be  paid  hereafter:"  and  Warton  calls  it  "the  most  elegant  and 
judicious  piece  of  criticism  which  the  present  age  has  produced."1  This  essay  is 
not  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  obscure  passages  of  Shakspeare,  but  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  of  his  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  his  imagination. 

Soon  after  the  publication  c-f  this  essay,  she  opened  her  house,  Portman-square, 
in  London,2  to  the  "  Blue  Stocking  Club,"3  and  was  intimate  with  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  men  of  her  day.  In  private  life  she  was  an  example  of  liberality 
and  benevolence.  Her  hand  was  always  extended  to  the  protection  of  genius 
and  the  relief  of  distress.  Her  magnificent  mansion  was  the  resort  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  her  time;  and  "all  were  emulous  to  testify  their 
esteem,  and  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  her  heart."4  It  was  at  her  mansion,  too,  that  an  annual  entertain- 
ment was  given,  on  May-day,  to  all  the  climbing-boys  and  chimney-sweepers'  ap- 
prentices in  the  metropolis.  Though  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  lost  the  use 
of  her  eyes,  she  retained  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  August  25, 1800. 
The  works  of  Mrs.  Montagu  consist  of  the  Essay  on  Shakspeare  before  men- 
tioned, and  four  volumes  of  epistolary  correspondence  held  with  most  of  the  emi- 
nent literary  men  of  the  day,  These  letters  do  great  credit  both  to  her  head  and 
heart;  they  are  written  in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style;  are  filled  with  judi- 
cious and  pertinent  reflections  upon  the  passing  events  and  the  great  men  of  the 
times;  and,  with  her  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  give  her  no  mean  rank  among  Eng- 
lish authors.  If  not  a  profound  critic,  she  was  certainly  an  acute  and  ingenious 
one,  possessing  judgment  and  taste  as  well  as  learning;  and  if  not  of  such  versa- 
tile talents  as  her  namesake,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,5  she  is  an  example  of  much 
higher  moral  purity  both  in  her  writings  and  character.6  Her  conversational 
powers  were  of  a  truly  superior  order; — strong,  just,  clear,  and  often  eloquent. 
Her  form  was  stately,  and  her  manners  dignified;  and  her  face  is  said  to  have 
retained  strong  remains  of  beauty  through  life. 

i  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  lvii.  Since  Warton  thus  wrote,  however,  we  have  had  criti- 
cisms on  Shakspeare  of  a  much  higher  order — such  as  those  of  Richardson,  Sehlegel.  Jeffrey. 
Maeauley,  Campbell.  Drake.  Hazlitt,  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  others. 

-  -Montagu  Place"  in  this  square  derives  its  name  from  her  residence  here. 

3  So  called  from  the  "  blue  stockings"  worn  by  a  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  a  member  of  this  lite- 
rary club.  Such  were  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  that  when  he  was  absent,  it  used  to 
be  said,  ''-  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stockings"  and  thus  by  degrees  the  name  was 
given  to  the  society.     See  Crokers  Boswell's  Johnson,  viii.  So  and  86. 

4  Among  the  brilliant  constellation  of  talent  and  wit  which  illumined  her  mansion  was, 
first,  the  "great  observed."  Dr.  Johnson:  Mrs.  Thrale.  afterward  Mrs.  Piozzi:  Dr.  Percy, 
author  of -Reliques  of  English  Poetry;"  Dr.  Shipley:  Dr.  Burney;  Lord  Erskine,  just  then 
commencing  his  subsequent  brilliant  career;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Beattie.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  Horace  Waif  ole.  Edmund  Burke,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  Hannah  More,  Miss  Burney, 
afterward  Madame  D'Arblay,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

s  See  '-Compendium  of  English  Literature,"  p.  532. 

6  See  an  article  on  Mrs.  Montagu's  Letters,  in  the  ;;  Edinburgh  Review,"  xv.  75.  and  in  the 
"  Quarterly."  x.  15;  also,  some  letters  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'.  -Censura  Literaria."  ix.  48. 
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A   VIEW   OF   LIFE. 

To  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

Madam — As  your  grace  tenders  my  peace  of  mind,  yon  will 
be  glad  to  hear  I  am  not  so  angry  as  I  was.  I  own  I  was  much 
moved  in  spirit  at  hearing  you  neglected  your  health,  but  since 
you  have  had  advice,  there  is  one  safe  step  taken.  As  for  me,  I 
have  swallowed  the  weight  of  an  apothecary  in  medicine,  and  what 
I  am  the  better,  except  more  patient  and  less  credulous,  I  know 
not.  I  have  learnt  to  bear  my  infirmities,  and  not  to  trust  to  the 
skill  of  physicians  for  curing  them.  I  endeavor  to  drink  deep 
of  philosophy,  and  be  wise  when  I  cannot  be  merry,  easy  when  I 
cannot  be  glad,  content  with  what  cannot  be  mended,  and  patient 
where  there  is  no  redress.  The  mighty  can  do  no  more,  and  the 
wise  seldom  do  as  much.  You  see  I  am  in  the  main  content  with 
myself,  though  many  would  quarrel  with  such  an  insignificant,  idle, 
inconsistent  person ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  all 
circumstances  around  me,  that  this  short  life  may  not  be  half  lost 
in  pains,  "  well  remembering  and  applying,  the  necessity  of  dying/' 
Between  the  periods  of  birth  and  burial  I  would  fain  insert  a  little 
happiness,  a  little  pleasure,  a  little  peace  :  to-day  is  ours,  yesterday 
is  past,  and  to-morrow  may  never  come.  I  wonder  people  can  so 
much  forget  death,  when  all  we  see  before  us  is  but  succession ; 
minute  succeeds  to  minute,  season  to  season,  summer  dies  as  winter 
comes.  The  dial  marks  the  change  of  hour,  every  night  brings 
death-like  sleep,  and  morning  seems  a  resurrection ;  yet  while  all 
changes  and  decays,  we  expect  no  alteration;  unapt  to  live,  un- 
ready to  die,  we  lose  the  present  and  seek  the  future,  ask  much 
for  what  we  have  not,  thank  Providence  but  little  for  what  we 
have;  our  youth  has  no  joy,  our  middle  age  no  quiet,  our  old  age 
no  ease,  no  indulgence ;  ceremony  is  the  tyrant  of  this  day,  fashion 
of  the  other,  business  of  the  next :  little  is  allowed  to  freedom, 
happiness,  and  contemplation,  the  adoration  of  our  Creator,  the 
admiration  of  his  works,  and  the  inspection  of  ourselves.  But 
why  should  I  trouble  your  grace  with  these  reflections  ?  What 
my  little  knowledge  can  suggest,  you  must  know  better :  what  my 
short  experience  has  shown,  you  must  have  better  observed.  I  am 
sure  any  thing  is  more  acceptable  to  you  than  news  and  compli- 
ments; so  I  always  give  your  grace  the  present  thoughts  of  my 
heart. 

CHARACTER    OF    THE  MISER. 

To  3Irs.  Donnellan. 

Dear  Madam — I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  yesterday ; 
it  made  me  very  happy.  If  my  friends  at  a  distance  did  not  keep 
my  affections  awake,  I  should  be  lulled  into  a  state  of  insensibility, 
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divided  as  I  am  from  all  I  love.  Not  a  countenance  I  delight  in  to 
joy  me,  nor  any  conversation  I  like  to  entertain  me,  I  am  left 
wholly  to  myself  and  my  books,  and  both,  I  own,  too  little  to 
possess  me  entirely.  What's  Cicero  to  me,  or  I  to  Cicero  ?  as 
Hamlet  would  say ;  and  for  myself,  though  this  same  little  insig- 
nificant self  be  very  dear  unto  me,  yet  I  have  not  used  to  make  it 
my  sole  object  of  love  and  delight.  Indeed  I  find  my  understand- 
ing so  poor,  it  cannot  live  without  borrowing.  I  mistrust  my 
opinion,  doubt  my  judgment,  but  have  no  one  to  set  me  right  in 
them.  I  want  just  such  a  companion  as  you  would  be,  and  how 
happy  would  your  kind  compliance  with  that  wish  make  me,  if 
the  good  old  folks  here  could  accommodate  you ;  but  they  are  so 
fearful  of  strangers  I  know  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  it. 
They  are  not  very  fine  people  ;  they  have  a  small  estate,  and  help 
it  out  with  a  little  farming;  are  very  busy  and  careful,  and  the 
old  man's  cautiousness  has  dwindled  into  penuriousness,  so  that 
he  eats  in  fear  of  waste  and  riot,  sleeps  with  the  dread  of  thieves, 
denies  himself  every  thing,  for  fear  of  wanting  any  thing.  Riches 
give  him  no  plenty,  increase  no  joy,  prosperity  no  ease ;  he  has 
the  curse  of  covetousness — to  want  the  property  of  his  neighbors 
while  he  dare  not  touch  his  own  ;  the  harpy  Avarice  drives  him  from 
his  own  meat;  the  sum  of  his  wisdom  and  his  gains  will  be  by  liv- 
ing poor  to  die  rich.  To  want  what  one  has  not,  is  a  necessity  must 
be  submitted  to ;  but  to  want  what  one  has,  is  strange  policy.  I 
would  fain  write  the  history  of  a  miser  upon  his  monument,  as : 
"  Here  lies  one  who  lived  unloved,  died  unlamented;  denied  plenty 
to  himself,  assistance  to  his  friends,  and  relief  to  the  poor ;  starved 
his  family,  oppressed  his  neighbors,  plagued  himself  to  gain  what 
he  could  not  enjoy;  at  last,  Death,  more  merciful  to  him  than  he 
to  himself,  released  him  from  care,  and  his  family  from  want ;  and 
here  he  lies  with  the  muckworm  he  imitated,  and  the  dirt  he  loved, 
in  fear  of  a  resurrection,  lest  his  heirs  should  have  spent  the  money 
he  left  behind,  having  laid  up  no  '  treasure  where  moth  and  rust 
do  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal/  " 


SHAKSPEARE    AND    HIS    TIMES. 

Shakspeare  wrote  at  a  time  when  learning  was  tinctured  with 
pedantry,  wit  was  unpolished,  and  mirth  ill-bred.  The  court  of 
Elizabeth  spoke  a  scientific  jargon,  and  a  certain  obscurity  of  style 
was  universally  affected,  James  brought  an  addition  of  pedantry, 
accompanied  by  indecent  and  indelicate  manners  and  language. 
By  contagion,  or  from  complaisance  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
Shakspeare  falls  sometimes  into  the  fashionable  mode  of  writing  : 
but  this  is  only  by  fits ;  for  many  parts  of  all  his  plays  are  written 
with  the  most  noble,  elegant,  and  uncorrupted  simplicity.     Such 
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is  his  merit,  that  the  more  just  and  refined  the  taste  of  the  nation 
is  become,  the  more  he  has  increased  in  reputation.  He  was  ap- 
proved by  his  own  age,  admired  by  the  next,  and  is  revered  and 
almost  adored  by  the  present.  His  merit  is  disputed  by  little 
wits,  and  his  errors  are  the  jests  of  little  critics;  but  there  has 
not  been  a  great  poet,  or  great  critic,  since  his  time,  who  has  not 
spoken  of  him  with  the  highest  veneration,  Mr.  Voltaire  alone 
excepted ;  whose  translations  often,  whose  criticisms  still  oftener, 
prove  he  did  not  perfectly  understand  the  words  of  the  author; 
and  therefore  it  is  certain  he  could  not  enter  into  his  meaning. 
He  comprehended  enough  to  perceive  that  Shakspeare  was  unob- 
servant of  some  established  rules  of  composition ;  the  felicity  with 
which  he  perforins  what  no  rules  can  teach,  escapes  him.  Will 
not  an  intelligent  spectator  admire  the  prodigious  structures  of 
Stonehenge,  because  he  does  not  know  by  what  laws  of  mechanics 
they  were  raised  ?  Like  them,  our  author's  works  will  remain  for 
ever  the  greatest  monuments  of  the  amazing  force  of  nature,  which 
we  ought  to  view,  as  we  do  other  prodigies,  with  an  attention  to 
and  admiration  of  their  stupendous  parts,  and  proud  irregularity 
of  greatness. 

Essay  on  Shale  vpeare. 

shakspeare's  tragic  power. 

If  the  mind  is  to  be  medicated  by  the  operations  of  pity  and 
terror,  surely  no  means  are  so  well  adapted  to  that  end  as  a  strong 
and  lively  representation  of  the  agonizing  struggles  that  precede, 
and  the  terrible  horrors  that  follow,  wicked  actions.  Other  poets 
thought  they  had  sufficiently  attended  to  the  moral  purpose  of  the 
drama  by  making  the  Furies  pursue  the  perpetrated  crime.  Our 
author  waves  their  bloody  daggers  in  the  road  to  guilt,  and  demon- 
strates that,  so  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  hearken  to  ill  suggestions, 
terrors  environ  and  fears  distract  him.  Tenderness  and  conjugal 
love  combat  in  the  breasts  of  a  Medea  and  a  Herod,  in  their  pur- 
posed vengeance.  Personal  affection  often  weeps  on  the  theatre, 
while  Jealousy  or  Revenge  whets  the  bloody  knife  :  but  Macbeth' s 
emotions  are  the  struggles  of  conscience ;  his  agonies  are  the  ago- 
nies of  remorse.  They  are  lessons  of  justice,  and  warnings  to  inno- 
cence. I  do  not  know  that  any  dramatic  writer,  except  Shakspeare, 
has  set  forth  the  pangs  of  guilt  separate  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Clytemnestra  is  represented  by  Euripides  as  under  great 
terrors  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon ;  but  they  arise 
from  fear  of  punishment,  not  repentance.  It  is  not  the  memory 
of  the  assassinated  husband  which  haunts  and  terrifies  her,  but  an 
apprehension  of  vengeance  from  his  surviving  son  :  when  she  is 
told  Orestes  is  dead,  her  mind  is  again  at  ease.  It  must  be  allowed 
that,  on  the  Grecian  stage,  it  is  the  office  of  the  chorus  to  moralize, 
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and  to  point  out,  on  every  occasion,  the  advantages  of  virtue  over 
vice  :  but  how  much  less  affecting  are  their  animadversions  than 
the  testimony  of  the  person  concerned  !  Whatever  belongs  to  the 
part  of  the  chorus  has  hardly  the  force  of  dramatic  imitation.  The 
chorus  is  in  a  manner  without  personal  character,  or  interest,  and  no 
way  an  agent  in  the  drama.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  the  cool 
reflections  of  these  idle  spectators  as  we  do  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
persons  in  whose  circumstances  and  situation  we  are  interested. 


HUGH   BLAIR,  1718—1800. 


Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  son  of  John  Blair  a  respectable  merchant  of  Edinburgh, 
was  born  in  that  city  on  the  7th  of  April,  1718.  After  having  gone  through  the 
usual  grammatical  course  at  the  High  School,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1730,  where  he  spent  eleven  years  in  the  study  of  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  divinity.  Here  he  commenced  a  method  of  study,  which  contributed 
much  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  which  he  practised,  occa- 
sionally, even  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  consisted  in  making  abstracts  of 
the  most  important  works  which  he  read,  and  in  digesting  them  according  to  the 
train  of  his  own  thoughts.  In  1739,  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  in 
1741,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  settled  in  the  parish  of  Colessie,  in  Fifeshire,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  in  this  rural  retreat;  for  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Canon- 
gate  Church,  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  elected  its  minister.  In  this  station,  Dr. 
Blair  remained  eleven  years,  discharging  with  great  fidelity  the  various  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office,  and  attracting  general  admiration  for  the  chaste  eloquence 
of  his  pulpit  discourses. 

In  1754,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Canongate  to  Lady  Yester's  Church,  and 
in  1758  was  promoted  to  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  charge  in  the  kingdom.  Hitherto  his  attention  was  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  his  own  profession;  but,  in  1759, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  University  instituted  a  rhetorical  class  under  his  direction,  and  the 
king  founded  a  professorship,  to  the  chair  of  which  Dr.  Blair  was  appointed.  In 
1763,  he  published  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,"  which,  though  much 
overrated,  evinced  critical  taste  and  learning.1  In  1777,  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  sermons,  which  were  received  with  great  favor,  and  had  a  very  extensive 
circulation.     In  1783,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  published  his  celebrated 

i  The  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Ossian,  or  rather  of  the  poems  which  Macpherson 
attributed  to  that  traditionary  personage,  has  been  placed  in  its  true  light  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  (History  of  England,  vol.  i.  86,  87,)  who  remarks,  however,  that  "No  other  im- 
posture in  literary  history  approaches  them  in  the  splendor  of  their  course."  But  the 
searching  investigations  and  keen  analysis  of  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  had, 
before  Sir  James  wrote,  stripped  these  poems  of  all  their  pretensions  to  genuineness. 
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'•Lectures  on  Rhetoric,"  which  have  been  a  text-book  in  most  of  our  colleges  for 
half  a  century.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  literary  leisure,  giving  to 
the  public  three  more  volumes  of  sermons,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  began  to 
prepare  an  additional  volume ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it — his  death  occur- 
ring December  27th  of  that  year.  He  had  married,  in  1748,  his  cousin,  Miss 
Bannatine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter;  but  he  survived  them  all. 

Though  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Blair  have  not  the  popularity  they  once  enjoyed, 
they  are  still  very  pleasing  compositions  of  the  kind ;  but  they  may  be  considered 
rather  as  didactic  treatises  than  sermons.  Though  not  profound,  they  are  written 
with  great  taste  and  elegance,  and,  by  inculcating  Christian  morality,  without 
any  allusion  to  controversial  topics,  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  Christians.1  They 
blend,  in  a  happy  manner,  the  light  of  argument  with  the  warmth  of  exhortation  ; 
but  they  never  produce  deep  emotion — never  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart.  But 
it  is  by  his  "  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres"  that  Dr.  Blair  is  now  chiefly 
known;  and  they  are  deservedly  popular.  Though  not  equal  to  Campbeirs 
"  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric"  in  depth  of  thought  or  in  ingenious  original  research, 
they  are  written  in  a  most  pleasing  style,  convey  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation, suggest  many  most  useful  hints,  and  contain  an  accurate  analysis  of 
the  principles  of  literary  composition  in  almost  every  species  of  writing,  and  an 
able  digest  of  the  rules  of  eloquence  as  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  to  popular 
assemblies.  In  short,  they  form  an  admirable  system  of  rules  for  forming  the 
style  and  cultivating  the  taste  of  youth ;  and  the  time  will  be  far  distant,  if  it 
ever  arrives,  when  they  shall  cease  to  be  a  text-book  in  every  well-devised  course 
of  study  for  a  liberal  education. 

ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    TASTE. 

Belles  lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagination  which  were 
intended  to  embellish  his  mind,  and  to  supply  him  with  rational 
and  useful  entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of  investigation  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  All  that  relates  to  beauty,  harmony,  gran- 
deur, and  elegance  ;  all  that  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy, 
or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  province.  They  present 
human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  assumes 
when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to  light  various  springs 
of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  have  passed  unobserved ; 
and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  frequently  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  several  departments  of  human  -life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exer- 
cise our  reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute, 
but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.     They  strew 


1  Dining  with  a  select  company  at  Mrs.  Garrick's,  Dr.  Johnson  said— '•  I  love  Blair's  Ser- 
mons, thoutrh  the  dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  every  thing  he  should  not  he. 
I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such  was  my  candor,"  (smiling.)  Mrs.  Boscaiven—" Such 
his  great  merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all  your  prejudices.''  Johnson.—"  Why.  madam,  let  us 
compound  ihe  matter;  let  us  ascrihe  it  to  my  candor,  and  his  merit.''— Croker's  BosiveU, 
viii.  7C 
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flowers  in  the  path  of  science  ;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent, 
in  some  degree,  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from 
that  more  toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy 
effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The 
most  busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occu- 
pied by  business.  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be 
on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought,  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and 
flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  filling 
all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the 
hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employments  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall  these  vacant 
spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals,  which  more  or  less  occur  in 
the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  ?  How  can  we  contrive  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  than  in  the 
entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of  polite  literature  ?  He 
who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always 
at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  pernicious  passion. 
He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  plea- 
sures, in  order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing 
them  in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those 
of  pure  intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among 
objects  so  low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  con- 
stantly in  so  high  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste 
refresh  the  mind  after  the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labors  of 
abstract  study;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attachments 
of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  education  of 
youth,  no  object  has  in  eveiy  age  appeared  more  important  to  wise 
men  than  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertain- 
ments of  taste.  The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from 
these  to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of 
life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have 
this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favorable  to  many  virtues. 
Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising 
symptom  of  }'Outh ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to 
low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and 
illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 
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DELICACY   AND    CORRECTNESS    OF   TASTE. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state, 
are  all  reducible  to  two — Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that 
natural  sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those 
finer  organs  or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that 
lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  sensibility,  and 
yet  be  deficient  in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed 
by  such  beauties  as  he  perceives ;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in 
some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable ;  while  chaster  and 
simpler  ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  taste  generally 
exists  among  rude  and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delicate 
taste  both  feels  strongly  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  distinctions 
and  differences  where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does 
not  escape  him,  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy 
of  taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of 
the  delicacy  of  an  external  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is 
not  tried  by  strong  flavors,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each ;  in  like 
manner  delicacy  of  internal  taste  appears  by  a  quick  and  lively 
sensibility  to  its  finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  that 
faculty  receives  through  its  connection  with  the  understanding.  A 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit 
beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  good 
sense  which  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates 
with  propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which 
he  meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper 
classes ;  assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence 
their  power  of  pleasing  flows ;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in 
that  degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness, mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely 
delicate  without  being  correct;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct 
without  being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other 
quality  in  the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is 
chiefly  seen  in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of 
correctness,  in  rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit.  Delicacy  leans 
more  to  feeling;  correctness  more  to  reason  and  judgment.  The 
former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of 
culture  and  art.  Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed 
most  delicacy;  Aristotle,  most  correctness.  Among  the  moderns, 
Mr.  Addison  is  a  high  example  of  delicate  taste;  Dean  Swift,  had 
he  written  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afforded 
the  example  of  a  correct  one. 
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ON    SUBLIMITY. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them ; 
but  every  one  has  a  conception  of  it.  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal 
elevation  and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordi- 
nary state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment, 
which  it  cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ; 
but  it  is  altogether  of  the  serious  kind )  a  degree  of  awfulness  and 
solemnity,  even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when 
at  its  height ;  very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk 
emotion  raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide-ex- 
tended plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firnianient 
of  heaven ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness 
produces  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  space  extended  in  length  makes  not  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand 
object,  yet  a  high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful 
precipice  or  tower,  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lie 
below,  is  still  more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament 
arises  from  its  height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent;  and  that  of 
the  ocean,  not  from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion 
and  irresistible  force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is 
concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one 
dimension  or  other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds 
from  any  object,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infi- 
nite space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration  fill  the  mind  with 
great  ideas.  *.'".*'* 

In  general,  we  may  observe  that  great  power  and  strength  exerted 
always  raise  sublime  ideas ;  and  perhaps  the  most  copious  source  of 
these  is  derived  from  this  quarter.  Hence  the  grandeur  of  earth- 
quakes and  burning  mountains;  of  great  conflagrations;  of  the 
stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters;  of  tempests  of  wind;  of 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence  of  the 
elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty  power  and  strength. 
A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks  is  a  beautiful  object,  but  when 
it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions  and  other  animals  of 
strength  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in  the  poets.  A  race-horse 
is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  war-horse,  "  whose  neck 
is  clothed  with  thunder,"  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea, 
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PROPER    DISTRIBUTION    OF    TIME. 

Time  we  ought  to  consider  as  a  sacred  trust,  committed  to  us  by 
God ;  of  which  we  are  now  the  depositories,  and  are  to  render  an 
account  at  the  last.  That  portion  of  it  which  he  has  allotted  to  us 
is  intended  partly  for  the  concerns  of  this  world,  partly  for  those 
of  the  next.  Let  each  of  these  occupy,  in  the  distribution  of  our 
time,  that  space  which  properly  belongs  to  it. 

Let  not  the  hours  of  hospitality  and  pleasure  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  our  necessary  affairs ;  and  let  not  what  we  call  neces- 
sary affairs  encroach  upon  the  time  which  is  due  to  devotion.  To 
every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under 
heaven.  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day, 
we  overcharge  the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  it. 
We  load  the  wheels  of  time,  and  prevent  them  from  carrying  us 
along  smoothly. 

He  who  every  morning  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day,  and 
follows  out  that  plan,  carries  on  a  thread  which  will  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  most  busy  life.  The  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  his  time  is  like  a  ray  of  light,  which  darts  itself  through 
all  his  affairs.  But  where  no  plan  is  laid,  where  the  disposal  of 
time  is  surrendered  merely  to  the  chance  of  incidents,  all  things  lie 
huddled  together  in  one  chaos,  which  admits  neither  of  distribution 
nor  review. 

The  first  requisite  for  introducing  order  into  the  management  of 
time,  is  to  be  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  its  value.  Let  us  con- 
sider well  how  much  depends  upon  it,  and  how  fast  it  flies  away. 
The  bulk  of  men  are  in  nothing  more  capricious  and  inconsistent 
than  in  their  appreciation  of  time.  When  they  think  of  it  as  the 
measure  of  their  continuance  on  earth,  they  highly  prize  it,  and  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  seek  to  lengthen  it  out. 

But  when  they  view  it  in  separate  parcels,  they  appear  to  hold  it 
in  contempt,  and  squander  it  with  inconsiderate  confusion.  While 
they  complain  that  life  is  short,  they  are  often  wishing  its  different 
periods  at  an  end.  Covetous  of  every  other  possession,  of  time  only 
they  are  prodigal.  They  allow  every  idle  man  to  be  master  of  this 
property,  and  make  every  frivolous  occupation  welcome  that  can 
help  them  to  consume  it.  *         *         * 

Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  consequences  of  neglected  youth. 
Old  age,  oppressed  by  cares  that  belonged  to  a  former  period,  labors 
under  a  burden  not  his  own.  At  the  close  of  life,  the  dying  man 
beholds  with  anguish  that  his  days  are  finishing,  when  his  prepara- 
tion for  eternity  is  hardly  commenced.  Such  are  the  effects  of  a 
disorderly  waste  of  time,  through  not  attending  to  its  value.  Every 
thing  in  the  life  of  such  persons  is  misplaced.  Nothing  is  performed 
aright,  from  not  being  performed  in  due  season. 
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But  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his  time,  takes  the 
proper  method  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils.  He  is  justly  said 
to  redeem  the  time.  By  proper  management  he  prolongs  it.  He 
lives  much  in  little  space ;  more  in  a  few  years  than  others  do  in 
many.  He  can  live  to  God  and  his  own  soul,  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  to  all  the  lawful  interests  of  the  present  world.  He  looks 
back  on  the  past,  and  provides  for  the  future. 

PREPARATION    NECESSARY   FOR    OLD   AGE. 

A  joyless  and  dreary  season  will  old  age  prove,  if  we  arrive  at  it 
with  an  unimproved  or  corrupted  mind.  For  this  period,  as  for 
every  thing,  certain  preparation  is  necessary;  and  that  preparation 
consists  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  friends,  and  virtue.  Then 
is  the  time  when  a  man  would  especially  wish  to  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  love  and  respect  him — who  will  bear  with  his 
infirmities,  relieve  him  of  his  labors,  and  cheer  him  with  their  so- 
ciety. Let  him,  therefore,  now  in  the  summer  of  his  days,  while 
yet  active  and  flourishing,  by  acts  of  seasonable  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence, insure  that  love,  and,  by  upright  and  honorable  conduct, 
lay  the  foundation  for  that  respect,  which  in  old  age  he  would  wish 
to  enjoy.  In  the  last  place,  let  him  consider  a  good  conscience,  peace 
with  God,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  the  most  effectual  consolations 
he  can  possess  when  the  evil  days  shall  come. 


HESTER   CHAPONE,  1727— -1801. 

Mrs.  Chapone  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Mulso,  of  Twywell, 
in  Northamptonshire.  Hester,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mulso,  and  was  born  October  27,  1727.  She  lost  her  mother  when  quite 
young,  and  her  early  education  was  somewhat  neglected ;  for  which,  however, 
she  afterward  made  amends  by  her  own  exertions.  Though  not  handsome,  she 
was  full  of  sensibility  and  energy;  of  quick  apprehension  and  attractive  man- 
ners. After  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  not  only  undertook  the  management 
of  her  father's  house,  but  devoted  a  great  portion  of  her  time  to  self-improve- 
ment,- made  herself  mistress  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  classic  tongues.  She  discovered,  also,  strong  powers  of 
discrimination  and  judgment;  and  while  her  fancy  and  warm  feelings  made  her 
delight  in  poetry,  her  sound  sense  gave  her  a  love  of  philosophy. 

Her  enthusiastic  love  of  genius  made  her  a  warm  admirer  of  Richardson,  the 
novelist,  to  whom,  however,  she  could  not  surrender  her  opinions.  With  him 
she  entered  into  an  able  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  filial  obedience :  and  her 
letters,  though  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  display  much  ability,  and  strength 
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and  clearness  of  mind.  It  was  at  his  house  that  she  met  Mr.  Chapone,  a  young 
practitioner  of  law.  A  mutual  attachment  was  the  result,  though  from  his  limited 
means  many  years  elapsed  before  they  were  united  in  marriage.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  lived  either  with  her  father  or  with  her  friends  and  relations,  while  her  society 
was  widely  sought,  and  her  accomplishments  were  generally  acknowledged.  At 
the  house  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Donne,  of  Canterbury,  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  about  ten  years  her  senior,  and  at  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  thus  records  a  meeting  with  him,  and  the 
result  of  an  argument  maintained  by  her  against  him,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Carter  on 

THE   PRINCIPLE    OF   BENEVOLENCE. 

We  had  a  visit  whilst  at  Northend  from  your  friend  Mr.  John- 
son, and  poor  Mrs.  Williams.1  I  was  charmed  with  his  behavior  to 
her,  which  was  like  that  of  a  fond  father  to  his  daughter.  She 
seemed  much  pleased  with  her  visit ;  showed  very  good  sense,  with 
a  great  deal  of  modesty  and  humility •  and  so  much  patience  and 
cheerfulness  under  her  misfortune,  that  it  doubled  my  concern  for 
her.  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  communicative  and  entertaining,  and 
did  me  the  honor  to  address  most  of  his  discourse  to  me.  I  had 
the  assurance  to  dispute  with  him  on  the  subject  of  human  malig- 
nity, and  wondered  to  hear  a  man  who  by  his  actions  shows  so 
much  benevolence,  maintain  that  the  human  heart  is  naturally  male- 
volent, and  that  all  the  benevolence  we  see  in  the  few  who  are  good 
is  acquired  by  reason  and  religion.  You  may  believe  I  entirely 
disagreed  with  him,  being,  as  you  know,  fully  persuaded  that  bene- 
volence, or  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  nature  as  self-love ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  or  extin- 
guished, without  great  violence  from  the  force  of  other  passions. 
I  tolcl  him  I  suspected  him  of  these  bad  notions  from  some  of  his 
Ramblers,  and  had  accused  him  to  you ;  but  that  you  persuaded  me 
I  had  mistaken  his  sense.  To  which  he  answered,  that,  if  he  had 
betrayed  such  sentiments  in  the  Ramblers,  it  was  not  his  design  • 
for  that  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  human  malevolence,  though  a 
true  one,  is  not  an  useful  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  published  to  the 
world.  Is  there  any  truth  that  would  not  be  useful,  or  that  should 
not  be  known  ?a 

In  1753,  Miss  Mulso  sent  the  story  of  "Fidelia"  to  the  "  Adventurer,"  which 
forms  Nos.  77,  78,  and  79  of  that  work;  and  on  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
Epictetus,  in  1758,  an  ode  by  Miss  Mulso  was  prefixed.  These,  together  with  an 
ode  to  Peace,  were  among  her  earliest  productions  which  she  thought  worthy  of 
the  press.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1760,  she  was  united  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  with  every  prospect  of  long-continued  happiness  :  but,  alas,  this  union 
was  of  short  duration  !     Within  ten  months,  Mr.  Chapone  was  seized  with  a  vio- 

i  For  an  account  of  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  sec  Croker'a  Eoswell.  i.  27-1. 
2  Chapone's  Works,  i.  72,  73;  July  10,  1752. 
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lent  fever,  which  terminated  fatally  in  September,  1761.  The  severity  of  this 
blow  was  so  keenly  felt  by  her,  that  her  life  was  for  some  time  in  danger;  but  at 
length  the  assiduity  of  her  friends  and  the  consolations  of  religion  had  their  due 
weight,  and  she  gradually  recovered  her  spirits  and  her  peace  of  mind. 

In  1773,  Mrs.  Chapone  published  her  "Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind/'  addressed  to  her  favorite  niece,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Mulso.  The  work  was  most  favorably  received,  and  soon  became  extensively 
circulated.  It  is,  indeed,  "  one  of  the  best  books  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
female  youth ;  the  style  is  easy  and  pure,  the  advice  practical  and  sound,  and  the 
whole  uniformly  tends  to  promote  the  purest  principles  of  morality  and  religion." 
In  1775,  she  published  her  "Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  in  one  volume. 
Of  the  poems  of  this  volume,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  productions  of 
her  early  life,  the  best  is  the  "  Ode  to  Solitude."  This  was  the  last  work  she  pub- 
lished. From  this  time  she  was  called  almost  every  year  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
some  near  and  dear  friend,  which  so  oppressed  her  spirits,  at  her  advanced  period 
of  life,  that  at  length  both  her  mind  and  body  yielded  to  the  attacks  of  age  and 
sorrow.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  her  faculties  began  to  decay,  and  she 
died  at  Hadley,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1801. 

ODE    TO    SOLITUDE. 

Thou  gentle  nurse  of  pleasing  woe, 

To  thee  from  crowds,  and  noise,  and  show, 

With  eager  haste  I  fly ; 
Thrice  welcome,  friendly  Solitude, 
Oh  let  no  busy  foot  intrude. 

Nor  listening  ear  be  nigh ! 

Soft,  silent,  melancholy  maid, 
With  thee,  to  yon  sequester'd  shade, 

My  pensive  steps  I  bend ; 
Still  at  the  mild  approach  of  night, 
When  Cynthia  lends  her  sober  light, 

Do  thou  my  walk  attend ! 

To  thee  alone  my  conscious  heart 
Its  tender  sorrow  dares  impart, 

And  ease  my  lab'ring  breast ; 
To  thee  I  trust  the  rising  sigh, 
And  bid  the  tear  that  swells  my  eye 

No  longer  be  supprest. 

With  thee  among  the  haunted  groves, 
The  lovely  sorc'ress  Fancy  roves ; 

Oh  let  me  find  her  here ! 
For  she  can  time  and  space  control, 
And  swift  transport  my  fleeting  soul 

To  all  it  holds  most  dear. 

Ah !  no — ye  vain  delusions,  hence  ! 
No  more  the  hallow'd  innocence 
Of  Solitude  pervert ! 
1 
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Shall  Fancy  cheat  the  precious  hour, 
Sacred  to  Wisdom's  awful  power 
And  calm  Reflection's  part  ? 

0  Wisdom  !  from  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Where,  listening  to  the  solemn  roar, 

Thy  lov'd  Eliza1  strays, 
Vouchsafe  to  visit  my  retreat, 
And  teach  my  erring,  trembling  feet 

Thy  heaven-protected  ways ! 

Oh  guide  me  to  the  humble  cell 
Where  Resignation  loves  to  dwell, 

Contentment's  bower  in  view  ! 
Nor  pining  grief,  with  absence  drear, 
Nor  sick  suspense,  nor  anxious  fear 

Shall  there  my  steps  pursue. 

There,  let  my  soul  to  Him  aspire, 
Whom  none  e'er  sought  with  vain  desire, 

Nor  lov'd  in  sad  despair  ; 
There,  to  his  gracious  will  divine, 
My  dearest,  fondest  hope  resign, 

And  all  my  tenderest  care. 

Then  peace  shall  heal  this  wounded  breast, 
That  pants  to  see  another  blest, 

From  selfish  passion  pure  ; 
Peace  which,  when  human  wishes  rise, 
Intense,  for  aught  beneath  the  skies, 

Can  never  be  secure. 


ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TEMPER. 

The  next  great  point  of  importance  to  your  future  happiness 
is  what  your  parents  have,  doubtless,  been  continually  attentive  to 
from  your  infancy,  as  it  is  impossible  to  undertake  it  too  early — 
I  mean  the  due  Regulation  of  your  Temper.  Though  you  are  in 
great  measure  indebted  to  their  forming  hands  for  whatever  is 
good  in  it,  you  are  sensible,  no  doubt,  as  every  human  creature  is, 
of  propensities  to  some  infirmity  of  temper,  which  it  must  now  be 
your  own  care  to  correct  and  to  subdue  :  otherwise,  the  pains  that 
have  hitherto  been  taken  with  you  may  all  become  fruitless ;  and, 
when  you  are  your  own  mistress,  you  may  relapse  into  those  faults 
which  were  originally  in  your  nature,  and  which  will  require  to 
be  diligently  watched  and  kept  under,  through  the  whole  course  of 
your  life. 

If  you  consider  that  the  constant  tenor  of  the  gospel  precepts 
is  to  promote  love,  peace,  and  good-will  amongst  men,  you  will  not 
doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  an  amiable  disposition  is  a  great  part 

i  Elizabeth  Carter. 
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of  your  religious  duty;  since  nothing  leads  more  directly  to  the 
broach  of  charity,  and  to  the  injury  and  molestation  of  our  fellow- 
ereaturcs,  than  the  indulgence  of  an  ill-temper. "  Do  not,  therefore, 
think  lightly  of  the  offences  you  may  commit,  for  want  of  a  due 
command  over  it,  or  suppose  yourself  responsible  for  them  to  your 
fellow-creatures  only;  but,  be  assured,  you  must  give  a  strict  ac- 
count of  them  all  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  who  has 
made  this  a  great  part  of  your  appointed  trial  upon  earth. 

The  principal  virtues  or  vices  of  a  woman  must  be  of  a  private 
and  domestic  kind.  Within  the  circle  of  her  own  family  and  de- 
pendants lies  her  sphere  of  action — the  scene  of  almost  all  those 
tasks  and  trials  which  must  determine  her  character  and  her  fate 
here  and  hereafter.  Reflect,  for  a  moment,  how  much  the  happi- 
ness of  her  husband,  children,  and  servants  must  depend  on  her 
temper,  and  you  will  see  that  the  greatest  good,  or  evil,  which  she 
ever  may  have  in  her  power  to  do,  may  arise  from  her  correcting  or 
indulging  its  infirmities. 

Though  I  wish  the  principle  of  duty  toward  God  to  be  your 
ruling  motive  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue,  yet,  as  human  nature 
stands  in  need  of  all  possible  helps,  let  us  not  forget  how  essential 
it  is  to  present  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  to 
cultivate  such  a  temper  as  is  likewise  indispensably  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  higher  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  The  greatest 
outward  blessings  cannot  afford  enjoyment  to  a  mind  ruffled  and 
uneasy  within  itself.  A  fit  of  ill-humour  will  spoil  the  finest  enter- 
tainment, and  is  as  real  a  torment  as  the  most  painful  disease. 
Another  unavoidable  consequence  of  ill-temper  is  the  dislike  and 
aversion  of  all  who  are  witnesses  to  it,  and,  perhaps,  the  deep  and 
lasting  resentment  of  those  who  suffer  from  its  effects.  We  all, 
from  social  or  self  love,  earnestly  desire  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  indeed  our  condition  makes  them  so 
necessary  to  us,  that  the  wretch  who  has  forfeited  them  must  feel 
desolate  and  undone,  deprived  of  all  the  best  enjoyments  and  com- 
forts the  world  can  afford,  and  given  up  to  his  inward  misery, 
unpitied  and  scorned.  But  this  can  never  be  the  fate  of  a  good- 
natured  person  :  whatever  faults  he  may  have,  they  will  be  generally 
treated  with  lenity  •  he  will  find  an  advocate  in  every  human  heart ; 
his  errors  will  be  lamented  rather  than  abhorred ;  and  his  virtues  will 
be  viewed  in  the  fairest  point  of  light.  His  good-humor,  without 
the  help  of  great  talents  or  acquirements,  will  make  his  company 
preferable  to  that  of  the  most  brilliant  genius,  in  whom  this  qua- 
lity is  wanting :  in  short,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  you  can  be 
sincerely  beloved  by  anybody,  without  this  engaging  property,  what- 
ever other  excellencies  you  may  possess;  but,  with  it,  you  will 
scarcely  fail  of  finding  some  friends  and  favorers,  even  though  you 
should  be  destitute  of  almost  every  other  advantage. 
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Perhaps  you  will  say,  "  All  this  is  very  true ;  but  our  tempers  are 
not  in  our  own  power — we  are  made  with  different  dispositions,  and 
if  mine  is  not  amia"ble,  it  is  rather  my  unhappiness  than  my  fault." 
This  is  commonly  said  by  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
correct  themselves.  Yet,  be  assured,  it  is  a  delusion,  and  will  not 
avail  in  our  justification  before  Him  "  who  knoweth  whereof  we 
are  made,"  and  of  what  we  are  capable.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  all 
equally  happy  in  our  dispositions;  but  human  virtue  consists  in 
cherishing  and  cultivating  every  good  inclination,  and  in  checking 
and  subduing  every  propensity  to  evil. 

It  is  observed,  that  every  temper  is  inclined  in  some  degree, 
either  to  passion,  peevishness,  or  obstinacy.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  it  is  so  injurious  to  society,  and  so  odious  in  itself,  especially 
in  the  female  character,  that  one  would  think  shame  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  preserve  a  young  woman  from  giving  way  to  it :  for 
it  is  as  unbecoming  her  character  to  be  betrayed  into  ill-behavior 
by  passion,  as  by  intoxication,  and  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
one  as  much  as  the  other.  Gentleness,  meekness,  and  patience  are 
her  peculiar  distinctions,  and  an  enraged  woman  is  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  sights  in  nature. 


JAMES   BEATTIE,    1735—1803. 


James  Beattie,  a  much  admired  poet  and  a  distinguished  moral  philosopher, 
was  born  in  Lawrence  Kirk,  Kincardineshire,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Scotland, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1735.  His  father,  who  was  poor,  died  when  the  poet  was 
only  ten  years  old ;  but  his  elder  brother  kept  him  at  school  till  he  obtained  a 
"bursary"  (a  kind  of  benefaction  for  poor  scholars)  at  the  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  four  years.  Having  received  his  degree  of  A.  M. 
in  1753,  he  took  a  small  school  at  Fordoun,  near  his  native  village.  Here  he 
employed  his  time  chiefly  in  studying  the  classics,  and  in  composing  various  small 
poetical  pieces,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Scot's  Magazine,"  and 
drew  him  more  and  more  into  notice,  until,  in  1758,  he  was  appointed  usher  in 
the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen ;  and  in  two  years  after  he  was  elected  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  the  Marischal  College.  He  immediately  pre- 
pared a  course  of  lectures  for  the  students,  and  in  1761  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  which  had  already  appeared  anonymously 
in  the  "Scot's  Magazine."  In  1765  he  published  his  poem,  "The  Judgment  of 
Paris,"  which  has  but  little  merit.  The  same  year  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  poet  Gray,  then  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  whom  he  reverently  admired ;  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  between  the  two  poets  which  terminated  only  with  the 
death  of  Gray. 

In  June,  1767,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Dun,  daughter  of  the  rector  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Aberdeen.     In  the  same  year,  he  began  to  prepare  his  cele- 
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brated  " Essay  on  Truth,"  which  appeared  in  1770;  and  so  much  interest  did  it 
excite  that,  in  less  than  four  years,  it  went  through  five  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages.  Its  chief  aim  was  to  refute  the  skeptical 
writings  of  Hume,  or,  in  Dr.  Beattie's  own  words,  "  to  overthrow  skepticism,  and 
establish  conviction  in  its  place."1  In  1771,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  book 
of  his  celebrated  poem,  "  The  Minstrel."  It  was  received  with  universal  appro- 
bation. Honors  flowed  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  He  visited  London,  and 
was  admitted  to  all  its  brilliant  and  distinguished  circles ;  and  Goldsmith,  John- 
son, Garrick,  and  Reynolds  were  soon  numbered  among  his  friends.  On  a  second 
visit,  in  1773,  he  had  ah  interview  with  the  king  and  queen,  which  resulted  in  his 
receiving  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

In  1774,  Beattie  published  the  second  book  of  "The  Minstrel,"  the  success  of 
which  quite  equalled  that  of  the  former.  A  new  edition  of  his  "  Essay  on  Truth" 
appeared  in  1776,  together  with  three  other  essays — on  Poetry  and  Music ;  on 
Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition ;  and  on  the  Utility  of  Classical  Learning. 
In  1786,  he  published  his  "Evidence  of  Christianity;"  and  in  the  year  following, 
appeared  his  "Elements  of  Moral  Science."  In  1790,  he  lost  bis  eldest  son;2 
and,  in  1796,  his  only  remaining  one.  These  afflictions,  together  with  the  insanity 
of  his  wife,  of  which  there  were  some  indications  even  a  few  years  after  they 
were  married,  seriously  affected  his  health.  In  April,  1799,  he  suffered  a  stroke 
of  the  palsy — a  repetition  of  which,  in  1802,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs ; 
and  death  finally  ended  his  sufferings,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1S03.  He  was  buried  beside  his  two  sons  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen. 


1  A  very  able  article  on  this  essay  may  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  x.  171. 

^  In  the  earl}T  training  of  his  eldest  and  beloved  son,  Dr.  Beattie  adopted  an  expedient  of  a 
romantic  and  interesting  description.  His  object  was  to  give  him  the  first  idea  of  a  Supremo 
Being ;  and  his  method,  as  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  remarked,  "  had  all  the  imagina- 
tion of  Rousseau,  without  his  folly  and  extravagance." 

"He  had,"  says  Beattie,  "reached  his  fifth  (or  sixth)  year,  knew  the  alphabet,  and  could 
read  a  little;  but  had  received  no  particular  information  with  respect  to  the  Author  of  his 
being,  because  I  thought  he  could  not  yet  understand  such  information,  and  because  I  had 
learned,  from  my  own  experience,  that  to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  understood  is  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  faculties  of  a  young  mind.  In  the  corner  of  a  little  garden,  with- 
out informing  any  person  of  the  circumstance,  I  wrote  in  the  mould,  with  my  finger,  the  three 
initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  sowing  garden-cresses  in  the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed, 
and  smoothed  the  ground.  Ten  days  after,  he  came  running  to  me,  and,  with  astonishment 
in  his  countenance,  told  me  that  his  name  was  growing  in  the  garden.  I  smiled  at  the  report, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  disregard  it ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  see  what  had  happened. 
'  Yes,'  said  I,  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the  place,  'I  see  it  is  so;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
worth  notice :  it  is  mere  chance,'  and  I  went  away.  He  followed  me,  and  taking  hold  of  my 
coat,  said,  with  some  earnestness,  '  It  could  not  be  mere  chance,  for  that  somebody  must  have 
contrived  matters  so  as  to  produce  it.'  I  pretend  not  to  give  his  words  or  my  own,  for  I  have 
forgotten  both ;  but  I  give  the  substance  of  what  passed  between  us  in  such  language  as  we 
both  understood.  '  So  you  think,'  I  said,  '  that  what  appears  so  regular  as  the  letters  of  your 
name  cannot  be  by  chance  ?'  '  Yes,'  said  he,  with  firmness,  i  I  think  so !'  '  Look  at  yourself,' 
I  replied,  'and  consider  your  hands  and  fingers,  your  legs  and  feet,  and  other  limbs;  are 
they  not  regular  in  their  appearance,  and  useful  to  you?'  He  said  they  were.  'Came  you 
then  hither,'  said  I,  '  by  chance  V  '  Xo,'  he  answered,  '  that  cannot  he ;  something  mu-t  have 
made  me.'  'And  who  is  that  something?'  I  asked.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  (I  took  par- 
ticular notice  that  he  did  not  say,  as  Rousseau  fancies  a  child  in  like  circumstances  would 
say.  that  his  parents  made  him.)  I  had  now  gained  the  point  I  aimed  at;  and  saw  that  his 
reason  taught  him  (though  he  could  not  so  express  it)  that  what  begins  to  be,  must  have  a 
cause,  and  that  what  is  formed  with  regularity  must  have  an  intelligent  cause.  I  there- 
fore told  him  the  name  of  the  Great  Being  who  made  him  and  all  the  world,  concerning 
whose  adorable  nature  I  gave  him  such  information  as  I  thought  he  could  in  some  measure 
comprehend.  The  lesson  affected  him  deeply,  and  he  never  forgot  either  it  or  the  circum- 
stance that  introduced  it." 

4* 
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The  fame  of  Dr.  Beattie  rests  chiefly  upon  "  The  Minstrel."  It  is  a  didactic 
poem,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  designed  "to  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical 
genius,  born  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and  reason,  till  that 
period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a  min- 
strel." The  character  of  Edwin,  the  Minstrel,  (in  which  Beattie  embodied  his 
own  early  feelings  and  poetical  aspirations,)  is  very  finely  drawn,  and  a  vein 
of  pathetic  moral  reflection  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  poem,  which  is  of  the 
purest  kind,  and  highly  elevating  in  its  influence. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Beattie  is  delineated  in  his  writings,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  features  are  purity  of  sentiment,  and  warm  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morality.  He  was  the  friend  of  every  good  cause,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.1  All  his  different  treatises,  critical,  philosophical,  and  moral, 
are  very  able  as  well  as  very  instructive,  and  are  written  in  a  style  of  great  classic 
purity;  and  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  no  one  can  read  his  works  with  a 
candid  mind,  and  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  unimproved — which  is  the  highest 


PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE   EDUCATION    COMPARED. 

Could  mankind  lead  their  lives  in  that  solitude  which  is  so 
favorable  to  many  of  our  most  virtuous  affections,  I  should  be 
clearly  on  the  side  of  a  private  education.  But  most  of  us,  when 
we  go  out  into  the  world,  find  difficulties  in  our  way,  which  good 
principles  and  innocence  alone  will  not  qualify  us  to  encounter; 
we  must  have  some  address  and  knowledge  of  the  world  different 
from  what  is  to  be  learned  in  books,  or  we  shall  soon  be  puzzled, 
disheartened,  or  disgusted.  The  foundation  of  this  knowledge  is 
laid  in  the  intercourse  of  schoolboys,  or  at  least  of  young  men  of 
the  same  age.  When  a  boy  is  always  under  the  direction  of  a 
parent  or  tutor,  he  acquires  such  a  habit  of  looking  up  to  them 
for  advice,  that  he  never  learns  to  think  or  act  for  himself;  his 
memory  is  exercised,  indeed,  in  retaining  their  advice,  but  his 
invention  is  suffered  to  languish,  till  at  last  it  becomes  totally 
inactive.  He  knows,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  of  history,  or  science ; 
but  he  knows  not  how  to  conduct  himself  on  those  ever-changing 
emergencies  which  are  too  minute  and  too  numerous  to  be  com- 
prehended in  any  system  of  advice.  He  is  astonished  at  the  most 
common  appearances,  and  discouraged  with  the  most  trifling  (be- 
cause unexpected)  obstacles ;  and  he  is  often  at  his  wits7  end,  where 

1  In  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  he  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the  subject  of 
slavery,  refuting  the  arguments  then  adduced  by  its  supporters,  with  the  triumph  of  a  clear- 
headed logician,  while  the  virtuous  indignation  which  he  pours  forth  against  the  iniquitous 
system,  shows  what  were  his  feelings  as  a  man. 

2  "Throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Scotland  in  these  days,  there  was  not  one  that 
could  compete  with  Dr.  Beattie,  the  recluse  professor  at  Aberdeen,  in  variety  of  accomplish- 
ments ;  for  he  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  a  veritable  poet,  a  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical musician,  an  indefatigable  student,  and,  as  a  metaphysician,  unsurpassed  at  that  epoch, 
unless  it  were  by  his  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Reid.'" — Gillie's  Literary  Veteran. 
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a  boy  of  much  less  knowledge,  but  more  experience,  would  instantly 
devise  a  thousand  expedients.  *         *         * 

Another  inconvenience  attending  private  education  is  the  sup- 
pressing of  the  principle  of  emulation,  without  which  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  boy  prosecutes  his  studies  with  alacrity  or  success. 
I  have  heard  private  tutors  complain  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  flattery  or  bribery  to  engage  the  attention  of 
their  pupil ;  and  I  need  not  observe  how  improper  it  is  to  set  the 
example  of  such  practices  before  children.  True  emulation,  espe- 
cially in  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  is  a  noble  principle ;  I  have 
known  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  it ;  I  never  knew  it  to  be 
productive  of  any  vice.  In  all  public  schools  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  carefully  cherished.  *  *  *  I  shall  only  observe  further,  that 
when  boys  pursue  their  studies  at  home,  they  are  apt  to  contract 
either  a  habit  of  idleness,  or  too  close  an  attachment  to  reading; 
the  former  breeds  innumerable  diseases,  both  in  the  body  and  soul ; 
the  latter,  by  filling  young  and  tender  minds  with  more  knowledge 
than  they  can  either  retain  or  arrange  properly,  is  apt  to  make 
them  superficial  and  inattentive,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  strain,  and 
consequently  impair  the  faculties,  by  overstretching  them.  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  both. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  public  education  arises  from  its  being 
dangerous  to  morals.  And,  indeed,  every  condition  and  period  of 
human  life  is  liable  to  temptation.  Xor  will  I  deny  that  our  inno- 
cence, during  the  first  part  of  life,  is  much  more  secure  at  home 
than  anywhere  else ;  yet  even  at  home,  when  we  reach  a  certain 
age,  it  is  not  perfectly  secure.  Let  young  men  be  kept  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  bad  company ;  it  will  not  be  easy  to  keep 
them  from  bad  books,  to  which,  in  these  days,  all  persons  may  have 
easy  access  at  all  times.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  the  best )  that 
both  bad  books  and  bad  company  keep  away,  and  that  the  young 
man  never  leaves  his  parents'  or  tutor's  side  till  his  mind  be  well 
furnished  with  good  principles,  and  himself  arrived  at  the  age  of 
reflection  and  caution  :  yet  temptations  must  come  at  last ;  and 
when  they  come,  will  they  have  the  less  strength  because  they  are 
new,  unexpected,  and  surprising  ?  I  fear  not.  The  more  the  young 
man  is  surprised,  the  more  apt  will  he  be  to  lose  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  consequently  the  less  capable  of  self-government.  Be- 
sides, if  his  passions  are  strong,  he  will  be  disposed  to  form  com- 
parisons between  his  past  state  of  restraint  and  his  present  of  liberty, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  His  new  associates 
will  laugh  at  him  for  his  reserve  and  preciseness ;  and  his  unac- 
quaintance  with  their  manners,  and  with  the  world,  as  it  will  render 
him  the  more  obnoxious  to  their  ridicule,  will  also  disqualify  him 
the  more  both  for  supporting  it  with  dignity,  and  also  for  defend- 
ing himself  against  it.     A  young  man,  kept  by  himself  at  home, 
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is  never  well  known,  even  by  his  parents;  because  he  is  never 
placed  in  those  circumstances  which  alone  are  able  effectually  to 
rouse  and  interest  his  passions,  and  consequently  to  make  his  cha- 
racter appear.  His  parents,  therefore,  or  tutors,  never  know  his 
weak  side,  nor  what  particular  advices  or  cautions  he  stands  most 
in  need  of;  whereas,  if  he  had  attended  a  public  school,  and  min- 
gled in  the  amusements  and  pursuits  of  his  equals,  his  virtues  and 
his  vices  would  have  been  disclosing  themselves  every  day ;  and  his 
teachers  would  have  known  what  particular  precepts  and  examples 
it  was  most  expedient  to  inculcate  upon  him.  Compare  those  who 
have  had  a  public  education  with  those  who  have  been  educated 
at  home ;  and  it  will  not  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the  latter  are,  either 
in  virtue  or  in  talents,  superior  to  the  former. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Tnglis,  Dec.  1770. 
BENEVOLENCE. 

Of  the  second  class  of  social  duties,  which  consist  in  the  indul- 
gence of  those  affections  that  incline  us  to  do  good  to  others,  the 
first  is  to  cherish  benevolence,  charity,  or  love,  to  all  mankind  with- 
out exception.  We  are  all  by  nature  brethren,  placed  in  the  same, 
or  in  similar  circumstances,  subject  to  the  same  wants  and  infirmi- 
ties, endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  equally  dependent  on 
the  great  Author  of  our  being :  we  cannot  be  happy  but  in  the 
society  of  one  another,  and  from  one  another  we  daily  receive,  or 
may  receive,  important  services.  These  considerations  recommend 
the  great  duty  of  universal  benevolence,  which  is  not  more  benefi- 
cial to  others  than  to  ourselves ;  for  it  makes  us  happy  in  our  own 
minds,  and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  us ;  it  even  pro- 
motes bodily  health,  and  it  prepares  the  soul  for  every  virtuous 
impression  :  while  malevolent  passions  debase  the  understanding, 
harden  the  heart,  and  make  a  man  disagreeable  to  others  and  a  tor- 
ment to  himself.  A  second  duty  of  this  class  is  compassion,  or 
that  sympathy  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  one 
another;  and  a  third  is  gratitude,  which  makes  us  anxious  to 
requite  the  favors  we  may  have  received.  Good  men  are  entitled 
to  peculiar  love  and  esteem.  He  who  does  good  to  one  person,  from 
a  benevolent  principle,  lays  an  obligation  on  the  whole  species ;  for 
he  shows  that  he  has  the  interest  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  he  sets 
a  good  example.  Our  love  of  good  men,  therefore,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  gratitude  :  to  be  destitute  of  it,  is  a  proof  of  such  de- 
pravity as  even  profligates  would  be  ashamed  of. 

Moral  Science,  part  ill. 
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OPENING    STANZAS    OF    "  THE    MINSTREL." 

Ah !   who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb1 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ! 
Ah  !   who  can  tell  how  manjT  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war ; 
Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious,  days 
Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all ; 
Him  who  ne'er  listen' d  to  the  voice  of  praise 
The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 
There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame ; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.     Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay, 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array, 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way, 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride, 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain : 
With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide  ; 
The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign, 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  swain 
Enraptur'd  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms. 
They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain ; 
The  parasite  their  influence  ne'er  warms, 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 

THE    POET'S    CHILDHOOD. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd  swain,  a  man  of  low  degree, 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 

1  "  The  conception  of  the  commencement  of  the  Minstrel  is  fine,  and  highly  poetical ;  and 
it  is  heautifully  and  vigorously  executed :  but  he  already  falls  off  in  the  second  canto,  both 
in  invention  and  expression."  Eead  a  very  genial  critique  on  Beattie's  Poems,  in  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges'  "  Imaginative  Biography,'-'  i.  153-173. 

Lord  Lyttelton  (author  of  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead."  and  of  a  '•' Dissertation  on  the  Con- 
version and  Apostleship  of  Paul")  thus  wrote  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  March,  1771: — "I  read  the 
'  Minstrel'  with  as  much  rapture  as  poetry,  in  her  noblest,  sweetest  charms,  ever  raised  in 
my  soul.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  once  most-beloved  minstrel,  Thomson,  was  come  down 
from  heaven,  refined  by  the  converse  of  purer  spirits  than  those  he  lived  with  here,  to  let 
me  hear  him  sing  again  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  finest  feelings  of  virtue,  not  with 
human,  but  with  angelic  strains." 
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But  lie,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie  I1 
A  nation  fam'd  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free  ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms  ; 
Inflexible  in  faith;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  T  mention  made, 
On  Scotia's  mountain  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  never  sway'd ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock ; 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent, 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wheresoe'er  they  went. 

From  labor  health,  from  health  contentment  springs : 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy: 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy, 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy; 
Nor  fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled  ; 
He  mourn'd  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy, 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phoebe  smiled, 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a  child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast, 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife; 
Each  season  look'd  delightful,  as  it  past, 
To  the  fond  husband  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
They  never  roam'd ;   secure  beneath  the  storm 
Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife, 
Where  peace  and  love  are  canker' d  by  the  worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold, 
Was  all  the  offspring  of  this  humble  pair : 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold ; 
No  prodigy  appear'd  in  earth  or  air, 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth ; 
The  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care ; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and  wit,  and  worth ; 
And  one  long  summer-day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy  : 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye ; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy: 
Silent  when  glad;   affectionate,  though  shy; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

1  There  is  hardly  an  ancient  ballad  or  romance,  wherein  the  minstrel  or  harper  who  ap- 
pears is  not  declared,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  have  been  "  of  the  north  countrie."  It  is 
probable  that  under  this  appellation  were  formerly  comprehended  all  the  provinces  to  the 
north  of  the  Trent. 
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The  neighbors  stared,  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad : 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  ? 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps ;   but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head ; 
Or,  when  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weary  team. 

Th'  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 
To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring ; 
His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estrang'd,  would  bleed 
To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing, 
By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow,  or  by  sling ; 
These  he  detested,  those  he  scorn'd  to  wield ; 
He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 
Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor,  of  the  field. 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo  !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine ; 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join, 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies  : 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  ? 
Ah !  no  :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray, 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 
WThere  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  awhile ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But  lo !  the  Sun  appears,  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
Ajid  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapor,  toss'd 
In  billows,  length'ning  to  th'  horizon  round, 
Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboss'd ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound. 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight : 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
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The  southern  Sun  diffused  his  dazzling  sheen.1 
E'en  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul: 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  control. 

MORNING.2 

But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 
The  wild-brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side ; 
The  lowing  herd  ;   the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley;   echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  and  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield  ;   and,  hark  ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Thro'  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonish'd  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester' d  bower, 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tour. 


THE    HUMBLE   WISH. 

The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest. 
Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace. 
Of  wealth  and  fame,  of  pomp  and  power  possess'd, 
Who  ever  felt  his  weight  of  wo  decrease  ? 
Ah !  what  avails  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
The  lay  heaven-prompted,  and  harmonious  string, 
The  dust  of  Ophir,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece, 
All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring, 
If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride  the  bosom  wring ! 

Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown, 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Gothic  dome, 
Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 
Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down ; 
Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown, 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave ; 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave. 

And  thither  let  the  village  swain  repair ; 
And  light  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay, 

+— — — 

1  Brightness,  splendor.    The  word  is  used  by  some  late  writers,  as  well  as  by  Milton. 

a  "Do  you  rise  early?  If  not,  let  me  conjure  you  to  acquire  the  habit.  This  will  very 
much  contribute  towards  rendering  your  life  long,  useful,  and  happy." — Lord  Chatham, 
Letters. 
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To  deck  witb  flowers  her  half-dishevell'd  hair, 
And  celebrate  the  merry  morn  of  May. 
Tiiere  let  the  shepherd's  pipe  the  livelong  day 
Fill  all  the  grove  with  love's  bewitching  wo ; 
And  when  mild  evening  comes  in  mantle  gray, 
Let  not  the  blooming  band  make  haste  to  go ; 
No  ghost  nor  spell  my  long  and  last  abode  shall  know. 

THE    CHARMS    OF   NATURE. 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  fostering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, — 
Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven?1 

THE    HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 

And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove; 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began ; 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

"Ah!  why,  all  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  wo, 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  ? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral. 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn ; 
Oh  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away: 

Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 

"Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 

The  moon,  half  extinguished,  her  crescent  displays ; 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendor  again  : 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  ? 

Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

"'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 
I  mourn,  but  ye  woodlands  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitt'ring  with  dew: 

1  This  is  the  verse  of  the  "  Minstrel*'  which  Dugald  Stuart  could  never,  hy  any  chance, 
recite  without  a  faltering  voice,  and  heing  moved  almost  to  tears. — See  Gillie's  Literary 
Veteran,  i.  12-i. 
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Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save  : 
But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 

Oh  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  V 

'Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray' d — 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;   and  dazzles,  to  blind — 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
'Oh  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,'  then  I  cried, 

1  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee ; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free !' 

"And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy  in  triumph  descending, 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom ! 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 


WILLIAM   PALEY,    1743—1805. 

"No  writers  are  rewarded  with  a  larger  share  of  immediate  celebrity  than  those 
who  address  themselves  to  the  understandings  of  general  readers,  who  investigate 
truths,  develop  principles,  and  convey  instruction  in  that  popular  style,  and  that 
plain,  expressive  language  which  all  read  with  pleasure,  and  comprehend  with 
ease."2  Such  was  eminently  the  characteristic  of  Dr.  William  Paley.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  head-master  of  Giggleswick  grammar-school,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
was  born  in  July,  1743.  After  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning  under 
the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  was  admitted,  in  November,  1758,  a  sizer  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  For  some  time  he  attracted  notice  only  as  an  uncouth  but 
agreeable  idler.  "I  spent,"  he  says,  "the  first  two  years  of  my  under-graduate- 
ship  happily,  but  unprofitably.  I  was  constantly  in  society,  where  we  were  not 
immoral,  but  idle  and  rather  expensive.     At  the  commencement  of  my  third  year, 

1  There  is  a  tradition,  and  the  internal  evidence  certainly  confirms  its  truth,  that  Dr. 
Beattie  wrote  the  Hermit  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  verse,  when  under  the  influence  of  skep- 
tical opinions.  He  had  not  then  attained  his  majority,  and  he  put  the  piece  aside,  never 
intending  to  publish  it — ending  as  it  would  with  a  doubt  concerning  the  soul's  immortality : 

"Oh  when  shall  Spring  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave?" 
But  when  in  a  few  years  after  he  became  a  converted  man,  and  embraced  with  his  whole 
mind  and  heart  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  sought  out  his  neglected  piece, 
and  finished  it  with  that  fine  burst  of  Christian  feeling  and  poetic  splendor  with  which  it 
proceeds  and  ends  : — 

"  And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomh." 

s  Bead  two  articles  on  Dr.  Paley  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  ii.  75,  and  ix.  388 ;  and  another 
in  the  '-'Edinburgh  Review."  i.  287. 
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however,  after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  I 
was  awakened,  at  five  in  the  morning,  by  one  of  my  companions,  who  stood  at  my 
bedside,  and  said — '  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  fool  you  are.  I  could 
do  nothing  profitably  were  I  to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead :  you  could  do 
every  thing,  and  cannot  afford  it.  I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on 
account  of  these  reflections,  and  I  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you,  that  if  you 
persist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  society/  I  was  so  struck  with 
the  visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed  a  great  part  of  the  day  and  formed  my 
plan.'*  The  result  was  that  he  changed  his  whole  habits,  became  a  close  student, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  college  course  was  the  first  in  his  class. 

Soon  after  taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  usher  at  a  private 
school  at  Greenwich :  but  being  elected,  in  June,  1766,  a  fellow  of  the  college 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  university,  became  a  tutor  of 
his  college,  and  delivered  lectures  on  metaphysics,  morals,  and  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. His  reputation,  in  this  situation,  rose  extremely  high,  as  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  happy  talent  of  adapting  his  lectures  singularly  well  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  pupils.  In  1775,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove,  in 
Westmoreland ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  vacated  his  fellowship  by  marrying. 
He  was  soon  advanced  by  his  friend  Dr.  Law,  then  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  various 
preferments,  until  he  was  finally,  in  1782,  made  archdeacon  and  chancellor  of  that 
diocese.  Here  he  digested  and  prepared  his  celebrated  work,  the  "Principles 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  which  appeared  in  1785.  His  "Horse  Pau- 
linas" followed  in  1790,  and  his  "Evidences  of  Christianity"  in  1794.  Soon  after 
this,  he  became  so  infirm  as  to  be  incapable  of  preaching,  and  he  devoted  his 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  his  "Natural  Theology,  or 
Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  a  Deity,  collected  from  the  Appear- 
ances of  Xature,"  which  was  published  in  1802.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1S05,  leaving  a  wife  and  eight  children. 

"  Dr.  Paley  was,  in  private  life,  a  cheerful,  social,  unassuming  character,  and 
of  an  equable  temper.  He  entered  with  great  zest  into  the  common  enjoyments 
of  life,  and  was  anxious  to  promote  good  humor  and  harmless  mirth  on  all  occa- 
sions. His  conversation  was  free  and  unreserved :  he  had  a  strong  relish  of  wit, 
a  copious  fund  of  anecdote,  and  told  a  story  with  peculiar  archness  and  naivete." 

"As  a  writer,  he  did  not  possess  a  comprehensive  and  grasping  genius,  nor  was 
he  endowed  with  a  rich  and  sparkling  imagination.  His  mind  was  well  informed, 
but  not  furnished  with  deep,  extensive,  ponderous  erudition.  His  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  a  penetrating  understanding,  and  a  clear,  logical  head :  what  he 
himself  comprehends  fully,  that  he  details  luminously.  He  takes  a  subject  to 
pieces  with  the  nice  skill  of  a  master,  presents  to  us  distinctly  its  several  parts, 
and  explains  them  with  accuracy  and  truth."1 

Few  writers  have  obtained  greater  popularity  than  Dr.  Paley.  Ten  editions 
of  his  "Moral  Philosophy"  were  sold  during  his  lifetime;  his  "Evidences  of 
Christianity"  was  reprinted  seventeen  times  in  twenty-seven  years;  and  his  "Na- 
tural Theology  reached  a  tenth  edition  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  from  the 

1  -  Quarterly  Review/'  ii.  86. 
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time  of  its  first  publication.  His  "  Horae  Paulinos/'1  decidedly  his  most  ingenious 
and  original  work,  was  not  so  popular,  though  exceedingly  valued  by  scholars 
and  students  of  divinity.  Its  object  is  to  open  a  new  department  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  Christianity,  by  comparing  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  his  history  as 
recorded  by  Luke  in  the  Acts,  and  by  marking  what  he  designates  as  the  "unde- 
signed coincidences"  of  the  one  with  the  other.  In  this  way  he  shows  the  genuine- 
ness of  both,  and  thus  furnishes  a  novel  and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  conclusive,  species  of  testimony  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion. 

The  most  exceptionable  of  all  Paley's  works  is  his  "  Moral  Philosophy."2  In 
it  he  takes  the  ground  that  "whatever  is  expedient  is  right" — a  doctrine  true, 
indeed,  if  man  could  see  all  things,  and  look  into  futurity;  but  a  most  dangerous 
one  to  a  being  so  short-sighted  as  he  who  "knows  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth."  Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  this  work  may  be  found  sentiments  altogether 
too  loosely  expressed,  and  principles  of  action  laid  down  of  a  character  far  too 
compromising ;  which  at  once  remind  us  of  his  remark,  when  he  was  a  fellow  at 
Cambridge,  and  had  been  requested  to  sign  a  petition  for  relief  in  the  matter  of 
subscription  to  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles"  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he 
"  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  conscience  :" — in  other  words,  that,  where  his  conscience 
and  his  worldly  interests  came  in  conflict,  the  former  must  give  way  to  the  latter. 
So  also,  about  the  same  time,  he  offered,  as  a  subject  which  he  intended  to  dis- 
cuss, "  The  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment  Contradictory  to  the  Divine  Attributes ;" 
but,  finding  that  it  would  be  very  displeasing  to  the  master  of  his  college,  he  con- 
cluded to  insert  the  word  "not"  before  "contradictory."  Such  facts  reveal  a 
character  lacking  in  moral  firmness,  certainly,  if  not  in  moral  principle.3 


1  Literally,  "Pauline  Hours;"  that  is,  hours  spent  in  comparing  numerous  facts  which  the 
apostle  Paul  incidentally  states  of  himself  in  his  Epistles,  with  what  is  narrated  of  him  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

*  For  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  his  Moral  Philosophy,  read 
the  "  Essays  on  Morality,"  hy  that  clear-headed,  conscientious  Christian  moralist,  Jonathan 
Dymond — the  best  work  on  the  subject  extant.  But  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  Paley,  in  a  work  with  the  following  title,  "  A  Vindication  of  Dr. 
Paley's  Theory  of  Morals  from  the  Objections  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Gisborne,  Dr.  Pierson, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  &c,  by  the  Rev.  Latham  Wainewright,  M.  A."  His  arguments,  if 
not  conclusive,  are  certainly  very  ingenious. 

a  A  writer  in  the  London  Athenaeum  of  August,  1848,  has  shown  very  conclusively  that  Dr. 
Paley's  Natural  Theology  is,  in  the  outline  of  its  argument  and  in  its  most  striking  illustra- 
tions, (especially  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  watch,)  a  stupendous  plagiarism,  taken  from 
a  work  of  Dr.  Nienwentyt,  of  Holland,  and  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Long- 
man, in  1718,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Christian  Philosopher."  A  writer  in  the  "  Church  and 
State  Gazette,"  in  reviewing  this  article  in  the  Athenaeum,  remarks — "  In  the  annals  of  lite- 
rary corsairship  we  never  heard  of  anything  equalling  piracy  like  this;  and  unless  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  Paley  can  submit  satisfactory  evidence  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public,  that  he  has  had  foul  wrong  done  unto  him,  his  reputation  as  an  honest  writer  sinks  for 
ever  beneath  the  sea  of  contemptuous  oblivion.  He  is  no  more  the  author  of  the  "  Natural 
Theology"  than  any  other  work  which  he  did  not  write."  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
Athenaeum,  a  writer  comes  to  the  vindication  of  Paley,  and  partially  excuses  him  on  the 
ground  that  his  "  Natural  Theology"  was  originally  lectures  delivered  to  his  students,  in 
which  he  embodied  all  he  had  read,  without  giving  credit  to  the  sources  whence  he  borrowed, 
and  that  when  these  lectures  were  published  in  the  form  we  now  have  them,  he  either  could 
not,  or  forgot  to  give  credit  to  the  original  sources.  On  this  defence,  the  editor  of  the  Athe- 
naeum remarks — "We  think  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  matter  that  has  yet  been  offered,  and  the  best  probably  that  can  be  given. 
To  our  view,  then,  the  most  satisfactory  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  one." 
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HUMILITY. 

Humble-mindedness  is  a  Christian  duty,  if  there  be  one.  It  is 
more  than  a  duty  ;  it  is  a  principle ;  and  its  influence  is  exceedingly 
great,  not  only  upon  our  religious,  but  our  social  character.  They 
who  are  truly  humble-minded  have  no  quarrels,  give  no  offence,  con- 
tend with  no  one  in  wrath  and  bitterness  j  still  more  impossible  is  it 
for  them  to  insult  any  man  under  any  circumstances.  But  the  way 
to  be  humble-minded  is  the  way  I  am  pointing  out,  namely,  to  think 
less  of  our  virtues  and  more  of  our  sins.  In  reading  the  parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  be 
real  characters,  I  should  say  of  them,  that  the  one  had  first  come 
from  ruminating  upon  his  virtues,  the  other  from  meditating  upon 
his  sins  :  and  mark  the  difference,  first,  in  their  behavior  \  next,  in 
their  acceptance  with  God.  The  Pharisee  is  all  loftiness,  and  con- 
temptuousness,  and  recital,  and  comparison ;  full  of  ideas  of  merit ; 
views  the  poor  publican,  although  withdrawn  to  a  distance  from 
him,  with  eyes  of  scorn.  The  publican,  on  the  contrary,  enters 
not  into  competition  with  the  Pharisee,  or  any  one.  So  far  from 
looking  round,  he  durst  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes,  but  casts 
himself,  hardly  indeed  presumes  to  cast  himself,  not  upon  the  jus- 
tice, but  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  mercies  of  his  Maker — "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  T\re  know  the  judgment  which  our 
Lord  himself  pronounced  upon  the  case  :  "I  tell  you  this  man  went 
down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other."  The  more, 
therefore,  we  are  like  the  publican,  and  the  less  we  are  like  the 
Pharisee,  the  more  we  come  up  to  the  genuine  temper  of  Christ's 
religion. 

THE    WORLD    WAS    MADE    WITH   A   BENEVOLENT   DESIGN.1 

It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water, 
teem  with  delightful  existence.  In  a  spring  noon  or  a  summer 
evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy 
beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  "  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing." 
Swarms  of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their 
sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity, 
their  continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify 
their  joy  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately  disco- 
vered faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the  flowers,  in  spring,  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears 
to  be  all  enjoyment;  so  busy  and  so  pleased  :  yet  it  is  only  a  spe- 
cimen of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being 

1  ':  The  common  course  of  tilings  is  in  favor  of  happiness :  happiness  is  the  rule,  misery 
the  exception.  Were  the  order  reversed;  our  attention  would  he  called  to  examples  of  health 
and  competency,  instead  of  disease  and'want." — Butler's  Analogy. 

5* 
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half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than  we  are 
with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect  tribe,  it  is  probable, 
are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  employments,  and,  under  every 
variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by 
the  offices  which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them. 
But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the 
insect  race.  Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking 
their  juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  suck- 
ing. It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of  gratification  : 
what  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to  the  operation,  and  so  long  ? 
Other  species  are  running  about  with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions 
which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure.  Large  patches  of 
ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightty 
natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry 
of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea 
itself.  These  are  so  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
themselves.  Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the 
water,  their  frolics  in  it,  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times 
with  equal  attention  and  amusement,)  all  conduce  to  show  their 
excess  of  spirits,  and  are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walk- 
ing by  the  sea-side  in  a  calm  evening  upon  a  shady  shore  and  with 
an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a 
dark  cloud,  or  rather  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water.  When  this  cloud 
came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so  much 
space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the  act  of  bounding  into  the 
air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the  wet  sand. 
If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it  was  this  : 
if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their  happiness,  they  could 
not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly.  Suppose,  then,  what  I  have  no 
doubt  of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive 
enjoyment — what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification  and  pleasure 
have  we  here  before  our  view ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure  sim- 
ply from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  without 
reference  to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by 
the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  use  of 
language,  is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak. 
Its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or  perhaps  of  the 
single  word  which  it  has  learned  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point 
clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavors 
to  walk,  or  rather  to  run,  (which  precedes  walking,)  although  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  attainment  to  its  future 
life,  and  even  without  applying  it  to  any  present  purpose.     A  child 
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is  delighted  with  speaking,  without  having  any  thing  to  say;  and 
with  walking,  without  knowing  where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both 
these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy 
are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or  perhaps, 
more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat  no  less 
than  with  the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as 
well  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance  or  the  animation 
of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to 
ardor  of  pursuit,  succeeds  what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an 
equivalent  for  them  all,  "  perception  of  ease."  Herein  is  the  exact 
difference  between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not 
happy  but  when  enjoying  pleasure;  the  old  are  happy  when  free 
from  pain.  And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal 
power  which  they  respectively  possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to 
be  stimulated  to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  whilst,  to  the  imbe- 
cility of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications. 
In  one  important  step  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of 
ease  is,  generally  speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  plea- 
sure. A  constitution,  therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable 
to  that  which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease 
oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially 
when  riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is 
well  described  by  Rousseau  to  be  the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoy- 
ment between  the  hurry  and  the  end  of  life.  How  far  the  same 
cause  extends  to  other  animal  natures,  cannot  be  judged  of  with 
certainty.  The  appearance  of  satisfaction  with  which  most  ani- 
mals, as  their  activity  subsides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest,  affords  reason 
to  believe  that  this  source  of  gratification  is  appointed  to  advanced 
life  under  all  or  most  of  its  various  forms.  In  the  species  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  namely,  our  own,  I  am  far,  even  as 
an  observer  of  human  life,  from  thinking  that  youth  is  its  happiest 
season,  much  less  the  only  happy  one. 

Natural  Tlieology. 
CONSTANT   BLESSINGS    SHOULD    EXCITE    CONSTANT    GRATITUDE. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of  our  Crea- 
tor, is  the  very  extensiveness  of  his  bounty.  We  prize  but  little 
what  we  share  only  in  common  with  the  rest,  or  with  the  generality 
of  our  species.  When  we  hear  of  blessings,  we  think  forthwith 
of  successes,  of  prosperous  fortunes,  of  honors,  riches,  preferments ; 
that  is,  of  those  advantages  and  superiorities  over  others  which  we 
happen  either  to  possess,  or  to  be  in  pursuit  of,  or  to  covet.  The 
common  benefits  of  our  nature  entirely  escape  us.  Yet  these  are 
the  great  things ;  these  constitute  what  most  properly  ought  to  be 
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accounted  blessings  of  Providence; — what  alone,  if  we  might  so 
speak,  are  worthy  of  its  care.  Nightly  rest  and  daily  bread,  the 
ordinary  use  of  our  limbs,  and  senses,  and  understandings,  are  gifts 
which  admit  of  no  comparison  with  any  other;  yet,  because  almost 
every  man  we  meet  possesses  these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enu- 
meration. They  raise  no  sentiment;  they  move  no  gratitude. 
Now  herein  is  our  judgment  perverted  by  our  selfishness.  A  bless- 
ing ought,  in  truth,  to  be  the  more  satisfactory,  (the  bounty  at 
least  of  the  donor  is  rendered  more  conspicuous,)  by  its  very  diffu- 
sion, its  commonalty,  its  cheapness ;  by  its  falling  to  the  lot  and 
forming  the  happiness  of  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  our  species  as 
well  as  of  ourselves. 

The  same. 
PRAYER. 

We  find  our  Lord  resorting  to  prayer  in  his  last  extremity ;  and 
with  an  earnestness,  I  had  almost  said  a  vehemence  of  devotion,  pro- 
portioned to  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  place,  he  bade 
his  disciples  pray.  When  he  was  at  the  place,  he  said  unto  them, 
Pray  ye,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  This  did  not  content 
him  :  this  was  not  enough  for  the  state  and  sufferings  of  his  mind. 
He  parted  even  from  them.  He  withdrew  about  a  stone's  cast,  and 
kneeled  down.  Hear  how  his  struggle  in  prayer  is  described ! 
Three  times  he  came  to  his  disciples,  and  returned  again  to  prayer : 
thrice  he  kneeled  down  at  a  distance  from  them,  repeating  the  same 
words.  Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly  :  drops  of 
sweat  fell  from  his  body,  as  if  it  had  been  great  drops  of  blood : 
yet,  in  all  this,  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  constant  conclusion 
of  his  prayer  was,  "  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  It  was  the 
greatest  occasion  that  ever  was — and  the  earnestness  of  our  Lord's 
prayer,  the  devotion  of  his  soul,  corresponded  with  it. — Scenes  of 
deep  distress  await  us  all.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  falling  into  them.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
fortune  of  our  lives,  one  great  extremity  at  least,  the  hour  of  ap- 
proaching death,  is  certainly  to  be  passed  through.  What  ought 
then  to  occupy  us  ?  What  can  then  support  us  ? — Prayer.  Prayer, 
with  our  blessed  Lord,  was  a  refuge  from  the  storm :  almost  every 
word  he  uttered  during  that  tremendous  scene  was  prayer  :  prayer 
the  most  earnest,  the  most  urgent ;  repeated,  continued,  proceeding 
from  the  recesses  of  the  soul ;  private,  solitary ;  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance ;  prayer  for  strength ;  above  every  thing,  prayer  for  resignation. 

Sermon  viii. 
CHARACTER   OP   PAUL. 

Here  then  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and,  in  other 
points,  of  sound  judgment,  who  had  addicted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  gospel.     We  see  him;  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose, 
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travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  species  of  Lard- 
ship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the 
populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left 
for  dead  j  expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same 
treatment,  and  the  same  dangers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city, 
preaching  in  the  next ;  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment, 
sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this 
course  to  old  age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  perverseness,  in- 
gratitude, prejudice,  desertion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labor, 
persecutions ;  unwearied  by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the 
prospect  of  death.  Such  was  Paul.  AYe  have  his  letters  in  our 
hands ;  we  have  also  a  history  purporting  to  be  written  by  one  of 
his  fellow-travellers,  and  appearing,  by  a  comparison  with  these 
letters,  certainly  to  have  been  written  by  some  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  transactions  of  his  life.  From  the  letters,  as 
well  as  from  the  history,  we  gather  not  only  the  account  which  we 
have  stated  of  him,  but  that  he  was  one  out  of  many  who  acted 
and  suifered  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  of  those  who  did  so? 
several  had  been  the  companions  of  Christ's  ministry,  the  ocular 
witnesses,  or  pretending  to  be  such,  of  his  miracles  and  of  his 
resurrection.  We  moreover  find  this  same  person  referring  in  his 
letters  to  his  supernatural  conversion,  the  particulars  and  accompa- 
nying circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the  history ;  and  which 
accompanying  circumstances,  if  all  or  any  of  them  be  true,  render  it 
impossible  to  have  been  a  delusion.  We  also  find  him  positively, 
and  in  appropriate  terms,  asserting  that  he  himself  worked  miracles, 
strictly  and  properly  so  called,  in  support  of  the  mission  which  he 
executed ;  the  history,  meanwhile,  recording  various  passages  of  his 
ministry  which  come  up  to  the  extent  of  this  assertion.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  falsehood  was  ever  attested  by  evidence  like  this. 
Falsehoods,  we  know,  have  found  their  way  into  reports,  into  tradi- 
tion, into  books ;  but  is  an  example  to  be  met  with  of  a  man  volun- 
tarily undertaking  a  life  of  want  and  pain,  of  incessant  fatigue,  of 
continual  peril ;  submitting  to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  country,  to 
stripes  and  stoning,  to  tedious  imprisonment,  and  the  constant 
expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  about  a  story 
of  what  was  false,  and  what,  if  false,  he  must  have  known  to  be  so  ? 

Conclusion  of  the  Horce  Paulines. 


ELIZABETH   CARTER,  1717—1806. 

Elizabeth  Carter,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Deal,  in  Kent,  on  the  16th  December,  1717.  In  her  early  years  she 
gave  no  promise  of  excelling  in  literature,  and  her  father  was  quite  discouraged, 
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and  advised  her  to  relinquish  her  studies;  but  intense  and  systematic  applica- 
tion1 soon  met  with  its  reward.  In  a  few  years,  she  acquired  a  very  critical 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had  made  considerable  proficiency  in  Hebrew, 
and,  before  her  twenty-first  year,  she  added  the  French,  Spanish,  and  German  to 
her  other  acquirements.2  But  all  attainments  in  knowledge  she  felt  to  be  nothing 
without  religion.  Her  earnest  piety  was  the  most  decided  feature  of  her  charac- 
ter in  her  youth,  and  continued  undiminished  to  the  last  moments  of  her  life. 

Notwithstanding  her  laborious  and  severe  studies,  she  found  leisure  for  amuse- 
ment, and  for  the  display  of  a  cheerful  and  ever  gay  disposition.  Of  dancing 
she  was  particularly  fond,  and  entered  with  great  vivacity  and  high  spirits  into 
all  the  innocent  diversions  of  youth.  She  was  fond  of  painting,  and  attained 
considerable  excellence  in  the  art;  and,  before  her  seventeenth  year,  she  courted 
the  Muses,  by  translating  from  the  Greek  the  thirtieth  ode  of  Anacreon ;  and 
the  next  year  she  sent  two  or  three  poetical  effusions  to  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine." In  1739,  she  gave  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  critique  of  Crousaz 
on  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  of  Algarotti's  "  Explanation  of  Newton's  Philo- 
sophy, for  the  use  of  Ladies,"  which  procured  her  a  high  reputation  among  the 
literati,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.3  In  1746,  she  wrote  her  "  Ode  to 
Wisdom,"  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  instructive  of  her  poetical  effusions.  By 
this  time,  of  course,  her  literary  acquaintance  was  very  extensive.  Of  these, 
Dr.  Seeker  (afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  was  warmly  attached  to  her, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  her  in  her  literary  pursuits ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  so 
struck  with  the  depth  and  variety  of  her  acquisitions,  that  he  wrote  a  Greek  epi- 
gram in  her  praise.4 

Encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  her  intimate  friend,  Miss  Talbot,5  and  of 
Dr.  Seeker,  she  commenced,  in  1749,  when  in  her  thirty-second  year,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  writings  of  Epictetus.  It  was  completed  in  1756,  and  published  in 
1758,  in  one  volume,  quarto.  About  one  thousand  three  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  and  she  realized  one  thousand  pounds  as  the  pecuniary  reward  of  her 
labors.     But  a  reward  of  a  much  higher  kind  awaited  her — the  applause  and  the 

1  "I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  early  rising.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  the  learned  Mrs. 
Carter,  at  that  period  when  she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  as  early  as  she  wished, 
and  she  therefore  had  a  contrivance  that,  at  a  certain  hour,  her  chamber  light  should  burn 
a  string,  to  which  a  heavy  weight  was  suspended,  which  then  fell  with  a  strong,  sudden 
noise:  this  roused  her  from  sleep,  and  then  she  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  up." — Croker's 
Boswell,  vi.  310. 

2  These  acquirements  were  not  made,  as  they  never  should  be,  at  the  expense  of  more 
feminine  accomplishments.  "  Upon  hearing  a  lady  commended  for  her  learning,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  '  A  man  is  in  general  better  pleased  when  he  has  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table,  than 
when  his  wife  talks  Greek.  My  old  friend,  Mrs.  Carter,'  he  added,  '  could  make  a  pudding  as 
well  as  translate  Epictetus  from  the  Greek;  and  work  a  handkerchief  as  well  as  compose  a 
poem.' " — Croker's  Boswell,  ix.  129. 

3  She  was  highly  complimented  for  this  effort  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
ix.  322:— 

"Be  thine  the  glory  to  have  led  the  way, 
And  beam'd  on  female  minds  fair  science's  ray ; 
Awak'd  our  fair  from  too  inglorious  ease, 
To  meditate  on  themes  sublime  as  these: 
The  many  paths  of  nature  to  explore. 
And  boldly  tread  where  none  have  reach'd  before." 

<  In  a  letter  to  Cave,  he  says,  "  I  have  composed  a  Greek  epigram  to  Eliza,  and  think  she 
ought  to  be  celebrated  in  as  many  different  languages  as  Louis  le  Grand." 
a  See  Compendium  of  English  Literature,  p.  566. 
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approval  of  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  good.  Scholars  were  astonished  that 
so  difficult  a  Greek  author  should  be  translated  with  such  accuracy,  and  elegance, 
and  varied  learning,  by  a  woman;  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  reported,  in  consequence, 
to  have  said,  when  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar  was  spoken  of,  "  Sir,  he  is  the 
best  Greek  scholar  in  England,  except  Elizabeth  Carter" 

In  the  year  1762,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  collection  of  her  poems,  in  one 
small  volume,  which,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  passed  through  five  or  six 
editions.  The  character  of  her  poetry  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  elegance  of  her  classical  learning,  the  purity  of  her  moral  principles,  and  her 
consistent  piety.  While,  to  high  imagination,  or  to  great  creative  power,  she  can 
lay  no  claim,  her  language  is  clear  and  correct,  her  versification  sweet  and  har- 
monious, and  her  sentiments  all  that  the  moralist  or  the  Christian  could  wish — 
pure,  dignified,  devotional,  and  sometimes  rising  to  the  sublime. 

At  this  time  her  society  was  courted  by  the  good  and  the  learned  everywhere; 
but  she  never  favored  mere  literary  eminence,  unless  it  were  connected  with 
purity  of  character.  Without  this,  no  talents,  however  brilliant,  attracted  her 
regard,  or  could  be  admitted  into  her  social  circle.  What  a  change  would  soon 
be  seen  and  felt  throughout  society,  if  every  female  had  the  firmness  and  moral 
courage  to  take  this  position,  and  to  say  to  every  known  immoral  character  what 
Henry  V.  said  to  Falstaff — 

"  Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  miles !" 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Carter  began  to  feel  heavily  the  devastation 
which  death  usually  makes  among  the  friends  of  those  who  are  destined  to  long 
life.  In  1768,  Dr.  Seeker  died:  in  1770,  her  beloved  companion,  Miss  Talbot; 
in  1774,  her  venerable  father,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six;  and,  in  1800,  her  old  and 
valued  friend,  Mrs.  Montagu.  She  herself  expired,  with  perfect  calmness  and 
resignation,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February,  1806. l 

Of  Mrs.  Carter's  poems  we  have  before  spoken.  Her  chief  original  prose  com- 
positions were  letters,  and  two  numbers  in  the  Rambler,  No.  44  and  No.  100. 
The  former  consists  of  an  allegory,  wherein  religion  and  superstition  are  con- 
trasted in  a  most  admirable  manner. 

RELIGION    AND    SUPERSTITION. 

To  the  Rambler. 

Sir  : — I  had  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  remember  it  every  word ;  and 
if  you  are  not  better  employed,  you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as 
follows  : — 

Methought  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  entertaining  set  of  com- 
pany, and  extremely  delighted  in  attending  to  a  lively  conversation, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  I  perceived  one  of  the  most  shocking  figures 
imagination  can  frame,  advancing  towards  me.  She  was  drest  in 
black,  her  skin  was  contracted  into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes 
deep  sunk  in  her  head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and  livid  as  the 

1  Read  a  memoir  of  her  in  Drake's  "  Essays,"  vol.  v. 
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countenance  of  death.  Her  looks  were  filled  with  terror  and  unre- 
lenting severity,  and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  scorpions. 
As  soon  as  she  came  near,  with  a  horrid  frown,  and  a  voice  that 
chilled  my  very  blood,  she  bid  me  follow  her.  I  obeyed,  and  she 
led  me  through  rugged  paths,  beset  with  briers  and  thorns,  into 
a  deep,  solitary  valley.  Wherever  she  passed,  the  fading  verdure 
withered  beneath  her  steps ;  her  pestilential  breath  infected  the  air 
with  malignant  vapors,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  and  involved 
the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  universal  gloom.  Dismal  howlings 
resounded  through  the  forest,  from  every  baleful  tree  the  night- 
raven  uttered  his  dreadful  note,  and  the  prospect  was  filled  with 
desolation  and  horror.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  scene,  my 
execrable  guide  addressed  me  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Retire  with  me,  0  rash,  unthinking  mortal,  from  the  vain  allure- 
ments of  a  deceitful  world,  and  learn  that  pleasure  was  not  designed 
the  portion  of  human  life.  Man  was  born  to  mourn  and  to  be 
wretched ;  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below  the  stars,  and  whoever 
endeavors  to  oppose  it,  acts  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Fly  then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  and  social  delight, 
and  here  consecrate  the  solitary  hours  to  lamentation  and  woe. 
Misery  is  the  duty  of  all  sublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is 
an  offence  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  only  by  the  mor- 
tification of  every  sense  of  pleasure,  and  the  everlasting  exercise 
of  sighs  and  tears. " 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  my  spirits,  and  seemed 
to  annihilate  every  principle  of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myself 
beneath  a  blasted  yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  dismal  round 
my  head,  and  dreadful  apprehensions  chilled  my  heart.  Here  I 
resolved  to  lie  till  the  hand  of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked, 
should  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably  wretched. 
In  this  sad  situation  I  espied  on  one  hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy 
river,  whose  heavy  waters  rolled  on  in  slow,  sullen  murmurs.  Here 
I  determined  to  plunge,  and  was  just  upon  the  brink,  when  I  found 
myself  suddenly  drawn  back.  I  turned  about,  and  was  surprised 
by  the  sight  of  the  loveliest  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  most 
engaging  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared  in  all  her  form ; 
effulgent  glories  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  their  awful  splendors  were 
softened  by  the  gentlest  looks  of  compassion  and  peace.  At  her 
approach,  the  frightful  spectre,  who  had  before  tormented  me, 
vanished  away;  and  with  her  all  the  horrors  she  had  caused.  The 
gloomy  clouds  brightened  into  cheerful  sunshine,  the  groves  reco- 
vered their  verdure,  and  the  whole  region  looked  gay  and  blooming 
as  the  garden  of  Eden.  I  was  quite  transported  at  this  unexpected 
change ;  and  reviving  pleasure  began  to  glad  my  thoughts,  when, 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  my  beauteous  deliverer  thus 
uttered  her  divine  instructions  :- — 
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"  My  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of  Truth  and  Love, 
and  the  parent  of  Benevolence,  Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monster, 
from  whose  power  I  have  freed  you,  is  called  Superstition ;  she  is 
the  child  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are  Fear  and  Sorrow. 
Thus  different  as  we  are,  she  has  often  the  insolence  to  assume  my 
name  and  character,  and  seduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think  us  the 
same,  till  she,  at  length,  drives  them  to  the  borders  of  Despair,  that 
dreadful  abyss  into  which  you  were  just  going  to  sink. 

"  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of  the  globe,  which 
Heaven  has  destined  for  the  seat  of  the  human  race,  and  consider 
whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed  could  be  meant  for  the 
abode  of  misery  and  pain.  For  what  end  has  the  lavish  hand  of 
Providence  diffused  such  innumerable  objects  of  delight,  but  that 
all  might  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  existence,  and  be  filled  with 
gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it  ?  Thus  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings he  has  sent,  is  virtue  and  obedience;  and  to  reject  them  merely 
as  means  of  pleasure,  is  pitiable  ignorance,  or  absurd  perverseness. 
Infinite  goodness  is  the  source  of  created  existence;  the  proper 
tendency  of  every  rational  being,  from  the  highest  order  of  rap- 
tured seraphs  to  the  meanest  rank  of  man,  is  to  rise  incessantly 
from  lower  degrees  of  happiness  to  higher.  They  have  each  facul- 
ties assigned  them  for  various  orders  of  delights." 

"What,"  cried  I,  "is  this  the  language  of  Religion?  Does  she 
lead  her  votaries  through  flowery  paths,  and  bid  them  pass  an 
unlaborious  life  ?  Where  are  the  painful  toils  of  virtue,  the  mor- 
tifications of  penitents,  the  self-denying  exercises  of  saints  and 
heroes  ?" 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  being,"  answered  she 
mildly,  "do  not  consist  in  unbounded  indulgence,  or  luxurious 
ease;  in  the  tumult  of  passions,  the  languor  of  indolence,  or  the 
flutter  of  light  amusements.  Yielding  to  immoral  pleasure  cor- 
rupts the  mind,  living  to  animal  and  trifling  ones  debases  it ;  both 
in  their  degree  disqualify  it  for  its  genuine  good,  and  consign  it 
over  to  wretchedness.  Whoever  would  be  really  happy,  must  make 
the  diligent  and  regular  exercise  of  his  superior  powers  his  chief 
attention,  adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  expressing  good- 
will to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cultivating  inward  rectitude.  To 
his  lower  faculties  he  must  allow  such  gratifications  as  will,  by 
refreshing  him,  invigorate  his  nobler  pursuits.  In  the  regions  in- 
habited by  angelic  natures,  unmingled  felicity  for  ever  blooms,  joy 
flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs  there 
any  mound  to  check  its  course.         *         *         * 

"  To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  approbation 
from  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  no  difficulty  is  insurmountable. 
Secure,  in  this  pursuit,  of  every  needful  aid,  his  conflict  with  the 
severest  pains  and  trials  is  little  more  than  the  vigorous  exercise 
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of  a  mind  in  health.  His  patient  dependence  on  that  Providence 
which  looks  through  all  eternity,  his  silent  resignation,  his  ready 
accommodation  of  his  thoughts  and  behavior  to  its  inscrutable  ways, 
is  at  once  the  most  excellent  sort  of  self-denial,  and  a  source  of  the 
most  exalted  transports.  Society  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue. 
In  social,  active  life,  difficulties  will  perpetually  be  met  with ;  re- 
straints of  many  kinds  will  be  necessary ;  and  studying  to  behave 
right  in  respect  of  these,  is  a  discipline  of  the  human  heart,  useful 
to  others,  and  improving  to  itself.  Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  where 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a  crime, 
but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  inclinations,  or  lessens 
the  generous  activity  of  virtue.  The  happiness  allotted  to  man  in 
his  present  state  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared  with  his  im- 
mortal prospects  and  noble  capacities;  but  yet  whatever  portion  of  it 
the  distributing  hand  of  Heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is  a  need- 
ful support  and  refreshment  for  the  present  moment,  so  far  as  it 
may  not  hinder  the  attaining  of  his  final  destination. 

"  Return  then  with  me  from  continual  misery  to  moderate  enjoy- 
ment and  grateful  alacrity.  Return  from  the  contracted  views  of 
solitude  to  the  proper  duties  of  a  relative  and  dependent  being. 
Religion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  closets,  nor  restrained  to  sullen 
retirement.  These  are  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  Superstition,  by 
which  she  endeavors  to  break  those  chains  of  benevolence  and  social 
affection  that  link  the  welfare  of  every  particular  with  that  of  the 
whole.  Remember  that  the  greatest  honor  you  can  pay  to  the 
Author  of  your  being  is  by  such  a  cheerful  behavior  as  discovers  a 
mind  satisfied  with  his  dispensations." 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going  to  express  my 
acknowledgments  for  her  discourse,  when  a  ring  of  bells  from  the 
neighboring  village,  and  a  new-risen  sun  darting  his  beams  through 
my  windows,  awakened  me. 

ODE   TO   WISDOM. 

The  solitary  bird  of  night 

Through  the  ^)ale  shades  now  wings  his  flight, 

And  quits  the  time-shook  tower 
Where,  shelter' d  from  the  blaze  of  day, 
In  philosophic  gloom  he  lay, 

Beneath  his  ivy  bower. 

With  joy  I  hear  the  solemn  sound 
Which  midnight  echoes  waft  around, 

And  sighing  gales  repeat : 
Fav'rite  of  Pallas!1  I  attend, 
And  faithful  to  thy  summons  bend, 

At  Wisdom's  awful  seat. 

1  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 
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She  loves  the  cool,  the  silent  eve, 
Where  no  false  shows  of  life  deceive, 

Beneath  the  lunar  ray ; 
Here  Folly  drops  each  vain  disguise, 
Nor  sports  her  gayly-color'd  dyes 

As  in  the  glare  of  day. 

0  Pallas  !  queen  of  every  art 

That  glads  the  sense,  or  mends  the  heart, 

Bless'd  source  of  purer  joys ; 
In  every  form  of  beauty  bright, 
That  captivates  the  mental  sight 

With  pleasure  and  surprise; 

To  thine  unspotted  shrine  I  bow; 
Assist  thy  modest  suppliant's  vow, 

That  breathes  no  wild  desires : 
But  taught,  by  thy  unerring  rules, 
To  shun  the  fruitless  wish  of  fools, 

To  nobler  views  aspires. 

Not  fortune's  gem,  ambition's  plume, 
Not  Cytherea's1  fading  bloom, 

Be  objects  of  my  prayer : 
Let  avarice,  vanity,  and  pride, 
These  glittering,  envied  toys  divide, 

The  dull  rewards  of  care  : 

To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart, 
Each  moral  beauty  of  the  heart, 

By  studious  thought  refined  : 
For  wealth,  the  smiles  of  glad  content ; 
For  power,  its  amplest,  best  extent, 

An  empire  o'er  my  mind. 

When  fortune  drops  her  gay  parade, 
When  pleasure's  transient  roses  fade, 

And  wither  in  the  tomb, 
Unchang'd  is  thy  immortal  prize, 
Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rise 

In  undecaying  bloom. 

By  thee  protected,  I  defy 

The  coxcomb's  sneer,  the  stupid  lie 

Of  ignorance  and  spite  ; 
Alike  contemn  the  leaden  fool, 
And  all  the  pointed  ridicule 

Of  undiscerning  wit. 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife, 
The  dull  impertinence  of  life, 

In  thy  retreat  I  rest ; 
Pursue  thee  to  thy  peaceful  groves, 
Where  Plato's  sacred  spirit  roves, 

In  all  thy  graces  dress' d. 

1  Venus. 
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He  bade  Ilissus'1  tuneful  stream 
Convey  the  philosophic  theme 

Of  perfect,  fair,  and  good  : 
Attentive  Athens  caught  the  sound, 
And  all  her  listening  sons  around 

In  awful  silence  stood. 

Reclaim'd,  her  wild,  licentious  youth 
Confess'd  the  potent  voice  of  truth, 

And  felt  its  just  control ; 
The  passions  ceased  their  loud  alarms, 
And  virtue's  soft,  persuasive  charms 

O'er  all  their  senses  stole. 

Thy  breath  inspires  the  poet's  song, 
The  patriot's  free,  unbiass'd  tongue, 

The  hero's  generous  strife  ; 
Thine  are  retirement's  silent  joys, 
And  all  the  sweet,  endearing  ties 

Of  still,  domestic  life  ! 

No  more  to  fabled  names  confin'd, 
To  thee,  Supreme,  All-perfect  Mind, 

My  thoughts  direct  their  flight  ; 
Wisdom's  thy  gift,  and  all  her  force 
From  thee  deriv'd,  unchanging  source 

Of  intellectual  light ! 

Oh !  send  her  sure,  her  steady  ray, 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way 

Through  life's  perplexing  road ; 
The  mists  of  error  to  control, 
And  through  its  gloom  direct  my  soul 

To  happiness  and  good ! 

Beneath  her  clear,  discerning  eye, 
The  visionary  shadows  fly 

Of  folly's  painted  show ; 
She  sees,  through  every  fair  disguise, 
That  all,  but  virtue's  solid  joys, 

Is  vanity  and  wo. 


MUNGO   PARK,    1771—1806. 

Mungo  Park,  the  renowned  African  traveller,  was  born  at  Fowlshiels,  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, Scotland,  September  10,  1771,  and  was  the  seventh  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren. Though  the  circumstances  of  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  were  very 
limited,  he  did  all  he  could  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  Mungo  was 
placed  in  the  grammar-school  at  Selkirk,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  his 
ready  talents  as  well  as  for  his  remarkable  perseverance  and  application.     He  had 

1  A  small  stream  near  Athens. 
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an  early  desire  to  study  medicine,  in  which  he  was  gratified  by  his  father,  and 
after  qualifying  himself  in  his  profession  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  London  in 
search  of  employment,  and  was  speedily  appointed  assistant  surgeon  on  board 
the  Worcester,  East  Indiaman,  through  the  interest  of  that  world-renowned  patron 
of  enterprising  and  scientific  men — Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Mr.  Park  showed  himself 
every  way  worthy  of  this  appointment ;  and  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  East 
Indies  he  entered  the  service  of  the  "  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Discovery 
through  the  Interior  of  Africa,"  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1795,  in  the  brig  Endeavour. 

His  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  the  Niger  by  the  nearest  and  most  conve- 
nient route,  and  endeavor  to  trace  its  course,  from  its  rise  to  its  termination,  and 
visit  as  many  of  the  principal  cities  on  its  banks  as  possible.  His  vessel  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  after  sailing  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Jonkakonda,  he  quitted  her,  and  made  preparations  to  proceed  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  land.  He  was  soon  seized  with  fever,  attended  with 
delirium,  which  brought  him  almost  to  the  grave,  and  he  did  not  recover  suffi- 
ciently to  commence  his  journey  till  December.  He  then  set  out  with  a  negro 
servant,  who  understood  the  Mandingo  and  English  languages,  as  a  guide  and 
interpreter,  and  five  others  who  were  not  immediately  under  his  control,  but  who 
were  made  to  understand  that  their  own  safety  depended  on  their  fidelity  to  him. 
Their  outfit  was  a  most  meagre  one,  considering  the  long  and  perilous  journey 
they  were  to  undertake.  The  dangers  that  they  encountered,  and  the  sufferings 
they  endured  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  sickness,  and  assaults  from  predatory 
bands  of  savages,  together  with  their  constant  exposure  to  attacks  from  wolves 
and  hyenas  and  even  lions  that  beset  their  path,  have  caused  this  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  journeys  in  modern  travels.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  in  this  short  notice,  to  go  into  any  of  the  details,  full 
of  perilous  interest  as  they  were :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796, 
weak  and  almost  entirely  exhausted,  Mr.  Park  had  the  inexpressible  gratification 
of  coming  in  sight  of  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  situated  on  the  long  wished- 
for  river,  which  the  natives  term  Joliba  or  the  "  Great  Water."  But  we  will  give 
his  own  words  on 

THE   FIRST    SIGHT    OF    THE    NIGER. 

• 

Hearing  that  two  negroes  were  going  to  Sego,  I  was  happy  to 
have  their  company,  and  we  set  out  immediately.  I  was  constantly 
taken  for  a  Moor,  and  became  the  subject  of  much  merriment  to 
the  Banibarrans,  who,  seeing  me  drive  my  horse  before  me,  laughed 
heartily  at  my  appearance.  "  He  has  been  at  Mecca/'  says  one ; 
"you  may  see  that  by  his  clothes/'  another  asked  if  my  horse  was 
sick ;  a  third  wished  to  purchase  it,  &c. ;  so  that  I  believe  the  very 
slaves  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  my  company.  Just  before  it 
was  dark,  we  took  up  our  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  small  village, 
where  I  procured  some  victuals  for  myself  and  some  corn  for  my 
horse,  at  the  moderate  price  of  a  button,  and  was  told  that  I  should 
see  the  Niger  (which  the  negroes  call  Joliba,  or  the  Great  Water) 
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early  the  next  day.  The  lions  are  here  very  numerous ;  the  gates 
are  shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and  nobody  allowed  to  go  out.  The 
thoughts  of  seeing  the  Niger  in  the  morning,  and  the  troublesome 
buzzing  of  musquitoes,  prevented  me  from  shutting  my  eyes  during 
the  night,  and  I  had  saddled  my  horse,  and  was  in  readiness  before 
daylight;  but  on  account  of  the  wild  beasts,  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  people  were  stirring  and  the  gates  opened.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  a  market-day  at  Sego,  and  the  roads  were  everywhere 
filled  with  people  carrying  different  articles  to  sell.  We  passed 
four  large  villages,  and  at  eight  o'clock  saw  the  smoke  over  Sego. 

As  we  approached  the  town,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  overtake 
the  fugitive  Kaartans,  to  whose  kindness  I  had  been  so  much  in- 
debted in  my  journey  through  Bambarra.  They  readily  agreed  to 
introduce  me  to  their  king;  and  we  rode  together  through  the 
marshy  ground,  where,  as  I  was  looking  anxiously  around  for  the 
river,  one  of  them  called  out  geo  affilli,  (see  the  water ;)  and  look- 
ing forwards,  I  saw  with  infinite  pleasure  the  great  object  of  my 
mission,  the  long-sought  for  majestic  Niger,  glittering  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly 
to  the  eastward.1  I  hastened  to  the  brink,  and  having  drunk  of  the 
water,  lifted  up  my  fervent  thanks  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Ruler  of 
all  things,  for  having  thus  far  crowned  my  endeavors  with  success. 

KINDNESS  OF  A  WOMAN  TO  HIM,  AND  A  SONG  OVER  HIS  DISTRESS. 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
crossing  the  river;  during  which  time,  the  people  who  had  crossed 
carried  information  to  Mansong  the  king,  that  a  white  man  was 
waiting  for  a  passage,  and  was  coming  to  see  him.  He  immediately 
sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men,  who  informed  me  that  the  king 
could  not  possibly  see  me  until  he  knew  what  had  brought  me  into 
this  country ;  and  that  I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out the  king's  permission.  He  therefore  advised  me  to  lodge  at  a 
distant  village,  to  which  he  pointed,  for  the  night ;  and  said,  that 
in  the  morning  he  would  give  me  further  instructions  how  to  con- 
duct myself.  This  was  very  discouraging.  However,  as  there  was 
no  remedy,  I  set  off  for  the  village,  wThere  I  found,  to  my  great 
mortification,  that  no  person  would  admit  me  into  his  house.  I 
was  regarded  with  astonishment  and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  all 
day  without  victuals  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  the  night  threat- 
ened to  be  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  wind  rose,  and  there  was 

1  Later  and  more  fortunate  travellers  have  solved  the  great  problem,  the  honor  of  explain- 
ing which  was  denied  to  Park;  and  we  now  know  that  this  great  river,  afrer  flowing  to  a 
considerable  distance  eastward  of  Timbuctoo,  makes  a  bend  or  elbow  like  the  Burampooter, 
and  after  pursuing  a  south-westerly  course,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  coast  of 
Benin.  Bead,  "Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  course  and  termination  of  the 
Niger,  with  a  narrative  of  a  voyage  down  that  river  to  its  termination.  By  Richard  and 
John  Lander." 
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great  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain ;  and  the  wild  beasts  are  so  very 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  climbing  up  the  tree  and  resting  among  the  branches. 
About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  in  this 
manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse  loose  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty, 
a  woman,  returning  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  stopped  to  observe 
me,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into 
my  situation,  which  I  briefly  explained  to  her ;  whereupon,  with 
looks  of  great  compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut,  she 
lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me  I  might 
remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she 
said  she  would  procure  me  something  to  eat.  She  accordingly  went 
out  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine  fish,  which,  having 
caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon  some  embers,  she  gave  me  for  sup- 
per. The  rites  of  hospitality  being  thus  performed  towards  a 
stranger  in  distress,  my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  the  mat, 
and  telling  me  that  I  might  sleep  there  without  apprehension) 
called  to  the  female  part  of  the  family,  who  had  stood  gazing  on 
me  all  the  while  in  fixed  astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spin- 
ning cotton,  in  which  they  continued  to  employ  themselves  great 
part  of  the  night.  They  lightened  their  labor  by  songs,  one  of 
which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it. 
It  was  sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort 
of  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  lite- 
rally translated,  were  these  : — "  The  winds  roared  and  the  rains 
fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under  our 
tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife  to  grind  his 
corn.  Clwrus. — Let  us  pity  the  white  man ;  no  mother  has  he," 
&c.  <fec.  &c.  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to  the  reader,  to  a 
person  in  my  situation  the  circumstance  was  affecting  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  I  was  oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  and 
sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  presented  my  landlady 
with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  which  remained  on  my  waist- 
coat, the  only  recompense  I  could  make  her.1 


1  Our  own  Ledyard,  who  possessed  eTery  qualification  of  a  traveller  of  the  highest  order, 
thus  speaks  in  praise  of  women : — 

"I  have  ohserved  among  all  nations  that  the  women  ornament  themselves  more  than  the 
men ;  that  wherever  found,  they  are  the  same  civil,  kind,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings ; 
that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  he  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate, like  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  generous  action  ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor 
supercilious,  hut  full  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society;  industrious,  economical,  ingenuous; 
more  liable,  in  general,  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general,  also,  more  virtuous,  and  performing 
more  good  actions  than  he.  I  never  addressed  myself,  in  the  language  of  decency  and 
friendship,  to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly 
answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of 
inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland, 
unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry, 
cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so :  and  to  add  to  this 
virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been  performed  in 
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Mr.  Park  had  not  travelled  far  in  the  exploration  of  the  Niger,  before  the  rainy 
season  set  in,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  return.  His  narrative  is  but  little  else  than 
a  repetition  of  the  various  sufferings  and  dangers  and  adventures  he  experienced 
on  his  way  there,  but  only  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  in  consequence  of  his  more 
destitute  condition,  and  from  the  inundation  of  the  level  country,  compelling  him 
frequently  to  wade  for  miles  breast-deep  in  water.  Once  he  was  beset  by  banditti, 
who  stripped  him  of  almost  every  thing  he  had.  The  following  is  a  portion  of 
his  account  of  this  attack,  and  of  the  effect  upon  his  spirits  in  seeing 
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I  accordingly  rode  past,  and  had  with  some  difficulty  crossed  a 
deep  rivulet,  when  I  heard  somebody  holloa;  and  looking  back, 
saw  those  I  took  for  elephant-hunters  now  running  after  me,  and 
calling  out  to  me  to  turn  back.  I  stopped  until  they  were  all  come 
up,  when  they  informed  me  that  the  king  of  the  Foulahs  had  sent 
them  on  purpose  to  bring  me,  my  horse,  and  every  thing  that  be- 
longed to  me,  to  Fooladoo,  and  that  therefore  I  must  turn  back, 
and  go  along  with  them.  Without  hesitating  a  moment,  I  turned 
round  and  followed  them,  and  we  travelled  together  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  without  exchanging  a  word.  When  coming  to  a  dark 
place  of  the  wood,  one  of  them  said,  in  the  Mandingo  language, 
"  This  place  will  do,"  and  immediately  snatched  my  hat  from  my 
head.  Though  I  was  by  no  means  free  of  apprehension,  yet  I 
resolved  to  show  as  few  signs  of  fear  as  possible,  and  therefore  told 
them,  unless  my  hat  was  returned  to  me,  I  should  go  no  farther. 
But  before  I  had  time  to  receive  an  answer,  another  drew  his  knife, 
and  seizing  upon  a  metal  button  which  remained  upon  my  waistcoat, 
cut  it  off,  and  put  in  his  pocket.  Their  intentions  were  now  obvi- 
ous, and  I  thought  that  the  easier  they  were  permitted  to  rob  me  of 
every  thing,  the  less  I  had  to  fear.  I  therefore  allowed  them  to 
search  my  pockets  without  resistance,  and  examine  every  part  of 
my  apparel,  which  they  did  with  scrupulous  exactness.  But  ob- 
serving that  I  had  one  waistcoat  under  another,  they  insisted  that  I 
should  cast  them  both  off;  and  at  last,  to  make  sure  work,  stripped 
me  quite  naked.  Even  my  half-boots  (though  the  sole  of  one  of 
them  was  tied  to  my  foot  with  a  broken  bridle-rein)  were  narrowly 
inspected.  Whilst  they  were  examining  the  plunder,  I  begged 
them  with  great  earnestness  to  return  my  pocket  compass;  but 
when  I  pointed  it  out  to  them,  as  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  one 
of  the  banditti,  thinking  I  was  about  to  take  it  up,  cocked  his  mus- 
ket and  swore  that  he  would  lay  me  dead  on  the  spot  if  I  presumed 
to  lay  my  hand  on  it.  After  this  some  of  them  went  away  with 
my  horse  and  the  remainder  stood  considering  whether  they  should 

so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and  if  hungry, 
ate  the  coarse  morsel,  with  a  double  relish." 
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leave  me  quite  naked,  or  allow  me  something  to  shelter  me  from 
the  sun.  Humanity  at  last  prevailed }  they  returned  me  the  worst 
of  the  two  shirts  and  a  pair  of  trousers ;  and,  as  they  went  away, 
one  of  them  threw  back  my  hat,  in  the  crown  of  which  I  kept  my 
memorandums  j  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  they  did  not  wish 
to  keep  it.  After  they  were  gone,  I  sat  for  some  time  looking 
around  me  with  amazement  and  terror ;  whichever  way  I  turned, 
nothing  appeared  but  danger  and  difficulty.  I  saw  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  wilderness  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season,  naked 
and  alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and  men  still  more  sa- 
vage. I  was  five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settle- 
ment. All  these  circumstances  crowded  at  once  on  my  recollec- 
tion )  and  I  confess,  that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me.  I  considered 
my  fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  lie  down 
and  perish.  The  influence  of  religion,  however,  aided  and  sup- 
ported me.  I  reflected,  that  no  human  prudence  or  foresight  could 
possibly  have  averted  my  present  sufferings.  I  was  indeed  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  under  the  protecting 
eye  of  that  Providence  who  has  condescended  to  call  himself  the 
stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  painful  as  my  reflections 
were,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small  moss  in  fructification, 
irresistibly  caught  my  eye.  I  mention  this,  to  show  from  what 
trifling  circumstances  the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation ; 
for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  tip  of  one  of 
my  fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate  the  delicate  conformation  of  its 
roots,  leaves,  and  capsule  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being 
(thought  I)  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small 
importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufferings 
of  creatures  formed  after  his  own  image  ? — surely  not !  Reflec- 
tions like  these  would  not  allow  me  to  despair ;  I  started  up,  and 
disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards,  assured 
that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  In  a  short 
time  I  came  to  a  small  village,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  over- 
took the  two  shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Kooma.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  see  me,  for  they  said  they  never  doubted 
that  the  Foulahs,  when  they  had  robbed,  had  murdered  me. 

Finally,  however,  lie  reached  the  coast,  took  passage  in  an  American  ship  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  England,  and  landed  at  Falmouth  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1797,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  seven  months.  He  was 
received  with  distinguished  honor  by  the  African  Association,  and  by  almost  all 
the  other  scientific  bodies  and  eminent  literary  characters  of  London.  He  made 
arrangements  to  publish  his  travels,  and  the  next  year  went  to  Scotland,  where 
in  August  he  married  Miss  Anderson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  old  teacher  at 
Selkirk.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  at  Peebles,  but  soon  another 
expedition  was  planned  for  him,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1S06,  he  set  sail  from 
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England,  with  a  party  of  forty-four,  for  a  second  exploration  of  the  Niger.  But 
so  severe  were  the  fevers  of  the  country,  that  when  Park  reached  Sego,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bambarra,  on  the  19th  of  September,  but  nine  out  of  the  forty-four  were 
left,  and  most  of  these  were  sick.  At  length,  by  his  unwearied  perseverance,  a 
large  boat  was  constructed  for  the  navigation  of  the  Niger,  and  Mr.  Park  and  the 
weak  remnants  of  his  party  set  sail.  They  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Boosa,  when 
the  king  of  the  country,  angry  at  not  having  received  any  presents  as  a  fee  to 
pass  through  his  domains,'  assembled  a  large  body  of  men  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bluff  at  a  very  narrow  place  of  the  river,  and  as  Mr.  Park  and  his  companions 
were  about  to  pass,  assailed  them  furiously  with  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  stones,  and 
missiles  of  every  description.  A  number  were  killed  at  once,  and  Mr.  Park, 
seeing  all  resistance  vain,  jumped  into  the  river  to  swim  ashore,  and  was  drowned. 
Thus  perished  Mungo  Park,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  a  man  whose  na- 
tural enthusiasm,  scientific  acquirements,  undaunted  intrepidity,  patience  of  suffer- 
ing, and  inflexible  perseverance — in  short,  every  quality  requisite  for  a  traveller 
in  the  path  he  adopted,  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  who,  had  he  survived, 
would  no  doubt  have  reaped  those  laurels,  which  more  fortunate  successors  in  the 
same  career  have  won.  To  these  qualities  in  his  public  character,  it  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  add  those  of  amiable  simplicity  of  manners,  constancy  of  affection, 
and  sterling  integrity  in  private  life.2 


HENRY   KIRKE   WHITE,  1785—1806. 

Unhappy  White  !  while  life  -was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  Muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came — and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh!  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  science'  self  destroy'd  her  favorite  son ! 
Yes !  she  too  much  indulg'd  thy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sow'd  the  seeds — but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  Mow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart 
That  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver1  d  in  his  heart : 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nurs'd  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
"While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

So  sang  Lord  Byron  of  that  most  gifted  youth,  Henry  Kirke  White,  whose 
sincere  and  ardent  piety  was  equalled  only  by  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  his 
uncommon  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Had  Byron  possessed  the  moral 
and  Christian  principles  of  him  whom  he  thus  most  beautifully  eulogizes,  what 

— "t 

*  Mr.  Park  did  in  fact  send  presents,  but  the  treacherous  and  dishonest  bearer  kept  them 
himself  instead  of  giving  them  to  the  king. 

a  Read  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  in  Chambers's  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,"  vol.  iv. 
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English  poet  would  have  stood  before  him — what  one  would  have  exerted  a  more 
happy  influence — what  one  would  have  been  more  the  delight  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  ? 

Henry  Kirke  White,  the  son  of  John  White,  a  butcher  of  Nottingham,  was 
born  at  that  place  on  the  21st  of  March,  1785.  From  his  very  early  years  he 
showed  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  tried  his  hand  at 
prose  composition.  About  this  time,  he  was  put  to  a  school  in  his  native  place, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  among  his  juvenile  companions.  He 
learned  the  rudiments  of  mathematics  and  the  French  language,  and  displayed 
wonderful  powers  of  acquisition.  His  father  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
business ;  and  one  whole  day  in  every  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on  other  days, 
were  employed  in  carrying  the  butcher's  basket.  But  this  proved  so  irksome  to 
him  that,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking-weaver, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  hosiery  line.  This  proved  scarcely  more  satisfactory 
than  his  former  occupation ;  and,  after  a  year,  his  mother,  a  woman  of  superior 
intelligence,  who  early  perceived  his  genius  and  sympathized  with  his  spirit,  found 
means  to  place  him  in  the  office  of  Coldham  &  Enfield,  attorneys  of  Nottingham. 
He  devoted  himself  with  steadiness  to  his  profession  during  the  day,  and  passed 
his  evenings  in  learning  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  languages,  together  with 
chemistry,  astronomy,  drawing,  and  music.  To  these  acquirements  he  soon  added 
practical  mechanics.  A  London  Magazine,  called  the  "  Monthly  Preceptor," 
having  proposed  prize  themes  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  Henry  became  a  candi- 
date, and  while  only  in  his  fifteenth  year  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  a  translation 
from  Horace,  and  the  next  year  a  pair  of  twelve-inch  globes  for  an  imaginary 
tour  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 

In  1803,  appeared  a  volume  of  his  poems.  The  statement  in  the  preface  that 
they  were  written  by  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  published  to  enable  him  to  get 
the  means  to  aid  him  in  his  studies,  should  have  disarmed  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism;  yet  the  poems  were  contemptuously  noticed  in  the  "Monthly  Review." 
This  treatment  Henry  felt  most  keenly.  But  the  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Southey,  who  most  kindly  and  generously  wrote  to  the  young  poet  to  encourage 
him;  and  very  soon  friends  sprang  up  who  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition — admission  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Hitherto  his  reli- 
gious opinions  had  inclined  to  Deism;  but  a  friend  having  put  into  his  hands 
"  Scott's  Force  of  Truth,"  an  entire  change  was  wrought  thereby  in  his  whole 
character.  A  most  decided  and  earnest  piety  now  became  his  prominent  charac- 
teristic, and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  with  great 
zeal  entered  upon  the  study  of  divinity,  in  connection  with  his  other  studies. 
His  application  indeed  was  so  intense,  that  a  severe  illness  was  the  result;  on 
his  recovery  from  which,  he  produced  those  beautiful  lines  written  in  Milford 
churchyard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1804,  his  long-delayed  hopes  of  entering  the  university 
were  about  to  be  gratified.  "  I  can  now  inform  you,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  that 
I  have  reason  to  believe  my  way  through  college  is  close  before  me.  From  what 
source  I  know  not;  but,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Simeon,  I  am  provided  with 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  and  I  can  command  twenty  or  thirty  more  from  my 
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friends,  in  all  probability,  until  I  take  ray  degree.  The  friends  to  whom  I  allude 
are  my  mother  and  brother."  Poetry  was  now  abandoned  for  severer  studies. 
He  competed  for  one  of  the  university  scholarships,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year.  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
following  year,  was  again  pronounced  first  at  the  great  college  examination,  and 
also  one  of  the  three  best  theme-writers,  between  whom  the  examiners  could  not 
decide.  But  this  distinction  was  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  health,  and  ulti- 
mately of  life.  Of  this,  he  himself  was  sensible.  "  Were  I,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  "  to  paint  a  picture  of  Fame  crowning  a  distinguished  undergraduate,  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent  her  as  concealing  a  deaths  head 
under  a  mask  of  beauty."  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered  nerves 
and  spirits;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  returned  to  his  college,  renewed  his  studies 
with  unabated  ardor,  and  sank  under  the  effort.  Nature  was  at  length  overcome; 
he  grew  delirious,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1806,  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

Thus  fell,  a  victim  to  his  own  genius,  one  whose  abilities  and  acquirements 
were  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  moral  and  social  excellence.  "  It  is  not  pos- 
sible," says  Southey,1  "  to  conceive  a  human  being  more  amiable  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life."2  And  again :  "  He  possessed  as  pure  a  heart  as  ever  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  warm  with  life.',  Of  his  fervent  piety,  his  letters,  his  prayers,  and 
his  hymns  will  afford  ample  and  interesting  proof.  It  was  in  him  a  living  and 
quickening  principle  of  goodness,  which  sanctified  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  affec- 
tions ;  which  made  him  keep  watch  over  his  own  heart,  and  enabled  him  to  cor- 
rect the  few  symptoms,  which  it  ever  displayed,  of  human  imperfection. 

With  regard  to  his  poems,  the  same  good  judge  observes, — "  Chatterton  is  the 
only  youthful  poet  whom  he  does  not  leave  far  behind  him  f  and,  in  alluding  to 
some  of  his  papers,  handed  to  him  for  perusal  after  the  death  of  this  gifted  youth, 
he  observes, — "I  have  inspected  all  the  existing  manuscripts  of  Chatterton,  and 
they  excited  less  wonder  than  these." 

SONNET   IN    HIS    SICKNESS. 

Yes,  'twill  be  over  soon. — This  sickly  dream 

Of  life  will  vanish  from  rny  feverish  brain ; 
And  death  my  wearied  spirit  will  redeem 

From  this  wild  region  of  unvaried  pain. 
Yon  brook  will  glide  as  softly  as  before — 

Yon  landscape  smile — yon  golden  harvest  grow — 
Yon  sprightly  lark  on  mounting  wing  will  soar 

When  Henry's  name  is  heard  no  more  below. 
I  sigh  when  all  my  youthful  friends  caress — 

They  laugh  in  health,  and  future  evils  brave ; 

1  The  "  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life,"  by  Robert  Southey, 
2  vols. 

*  "What  an  amazing  reach  of  genius  appears  in  the  'Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White!' 
How  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  been  lost  to  the  world  almost  as  soon  as  known.  I 
greatly  lament  the  circumstances  that  forced  him  to  studies  so  contrary  to  his  natural 
talent." — Sir  E.  Brydges,  Censura  Liter  aria,  ix.  393.  Again,  this  same  discriminating  critic 
says — "There  are,  I  think,  among  these  ' Remains,'  a  few  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  in  the 
whole  body  of  English  poetry.  Conjoined  with  an  easy  and  flowing  fancy,  they  possess  the 
charm  of  a  peculiar  moral  delicacy,  often  conveyed  in  a  happy  and  inimitabJe  simplicity  of 
language." 
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Them  shall  a  wife  and  smiling  children  bless, 
While  I  am  mouldering  in  my  silent  grave. 
God  of  the  just — Thou  gav*st  the  bitter  cup  ; 
I  bow  to  thy  behest,  and  drink  it  up.1 


SONNET    TO    CONSUMPTION. 

Gently,  most  gently,  on  thy  victim's  head, 

Consumption,  lay  thine  hand ! — let  me  decay, 
Like  the  expiring  lamp,  unseen  away, 

And  softly  go  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 

And  if  'tis  true,  what  holy  men  have  said, 
That  strains  angelic  oft  foretell  the  day 
Of  death  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  prey, 

Oh  let  the  aerial  music  round  my  bed, 

Dissolving  sad  in  dying  symphony, 

Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear, 

That  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  good-bye 
Ere  I  depart  upon  my  journey  drear: 

And,  smiling  faintly  on  the  painful  past, 

Compose  my  decent  head,  and  breathe  my  last. 


SOLITUDE; 

It  is  not  that  rny  lot  is  low, 
That  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow  ; 
It  is  not  grief  that  bids  me  moan, 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam. 
When  the  tired  hedger  hies  him  home ; 
Or  by  the  woodland's  pool  to  rest, 
When  the  pale  star  looks  on  its  breast. 

Yet,  when  the  silent  evening  sighs 
With  hallow'd  airs  and  symphonies, 
My  spirit  takes  another  tone, 
And  sighs  that  it  is  all  alone. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  sere  and  dead, 
It  floats  upon  the  water's  bed : 
I  would  not  be  a  leaf,  to  die 
Without  recording  sorrow's  sigh. 

The  woods  and  winds,  with  sullen  wail, 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale ; 
I've  none  to  smile  when  I  am  free, 
And  when  I  sigh  to  sigh  with  me. 

1  ;;I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  all  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of 
mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who 
disposes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity.  lie  sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of  my  exist- 
ence :  when  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  I  recommend  myself  to  His  care;  when  I  awake.  I  give 
my-elf  up  to  His  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me.  I  will  look  up  to  Him  for 
help,  and  question  not  but  that  He  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  tfceni  to  my  advantage. 
Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all 
solicitous  about  it,  because  I  am  sure  that  He  knows  them  both,  and  that  He  will  not  fail  to 
support  and  comfort  me  under  them."' — Addisox:  Spectator.  No,  7. 
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Yet,  in  my  dreams,  a  form  I  view 
That  thinks  on  me,  and  loves  me  too : 
I  start,  and  when  the  vision's  flown, 
I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone. 


ODE   TO    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Not  in  thy  terrors  clad  ; 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  guise ; 
Thy  chastening  rod  but  terrifies 
The  restless  and  the  bad. 
But  I  recline 
Beneath  thy  shrine, 
And,  round  my  brow  resign'd,  thy  peaceless  cypress  twine. 

Though  Fancy  flies  away 

Before  thy  hollow  tread, 
Yet  Meditation,  in  her  cell, 
Hears,  with  faint  ear,  the  lingering  knell 
That  tells  her  hopes  are  dead ; 
And  though  the  tear 
By  chance  appear, 
Yet  can  she  smile,  and  say,  "  My  all  was  not  laid  here." 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Though  from  Hope's  summit  hurl'd, 
Still,  rigid  Nurse,  thou  art  forgiven, 
For  thou  severe  wert  sent  from  heaven 
To  wean  me  from  the  world : 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  vanity, 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  day ! 
A  little  sun — a  little  rain, 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 
And  all  things  fade  away. 
Man  (soon  discuss'd) 
Yields  up  his  trust, 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

Oh,  what  is  beauty's  power  ? 

It  flourishes  and  dies  ; 
Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  break, 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  cheek 
Beneath  its  surface  lies  ? 
Mute,  mute  is  all 
O'er  Beauty's  fall ; 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantled  in  her  pall. 

The  most  beloved  on  earth 

Not  long  survives  to-day; 
So  music  past  is  obsolete — 
And  yet  'twas  sweet,  'twas  passing  sweet, 

But  now  'tis  gone  away. 
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Thus  does  the  shade 
In  memory  fade, 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  belov'd  is  laid. 

Then,  since  this  world  is  vain, 

And  volatile,  and  fleet, 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joys, 
Where  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys, 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  ? 
Why  fly  from  ill 
With  anxious  skill, 
When  soon  this  hand  will  freeze,  this  throbbing  heart  be  still? 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  ! 

Thou  art  not  stern  to  me ; 
Sad  monitress  !   I  own  thy  sway; 
A  votary  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee : 
From  sun  to  sun 
My  race  will  run  ; 
I  only  bow,  and  say,  "  My  God,  thy  will  be  done !" 


TO   AN    EARLY   PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire ! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine, 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds ; 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  question'd  Winter's  sway, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw, 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head, 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


THE    STAR   OF   BETHLEHEM. 

When  marshall'd  on  the  nightly  plain, 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky, 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye : 
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Hark!  hark!  to  God  tlie  chorus  breaks 

From  every  host,  from  every  gem  ; 
But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks — 

It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode  ; 

The  storm  was  loud — the  night  was  dark; 
The  ocean  yawn'd — and  rudely  blow'cl 

The  wind  that  toss'd  my  foundering  bark. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze — 

Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem — 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose : 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all, 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease ; 
And  through  the  storm  and  dangers'  thrall, 

It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safely  moor'd — my  perils  o'er — 

I'll  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 
For  ever  and  forevermore, 

The  Star— the  Star  of  Bethlehem ! 


THE    CHRISTIAD. 

[Concluding  stanzas,,  written  shortly  before  his  death.] 

Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme, 
With  self-rewarding  toil;  thus  far  have  sung 

Of  godlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 
The  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  have  strung; 
And  now  my  spirits  faint,  and  I  have  hung 

The  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour, 

On  the  dark  cypress  ;   and  the  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesus'  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er, 
Or,  when  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard  no  more. 

And  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  ? 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  ? 
Oh!   Thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  men, 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray, 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day; 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree! 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way, 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee, 
Ere  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am  free.1 

1  "  The  torch  of  his  inspiration  was  certainty  kindled  at  the  inner  shrine ;  but  it  was  darkly 
destined  that  his  fair  dawn  was  to  have  no  meridian,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  j'outhful  pro- 
mise and  of  lofty  aspirations — devoted  to  the  noblest  and  purest  objects  of  humanity — he 
died  while  his  feet  were  yet  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  Three,  at  least,  of  the  great  mag- 
nates of  literature  lamented  his  fate,  and  were  loud  in  his  praises.  On  examining  his  post- 
humous papers,  Coleridge  and  Southey  alike  expressed  their  astonishment  at  so  much 
genius  united  to  so  much  industry;  and  Byron,  in  a  truculent  satire,  wherein  almost  nobody 
was  spared,  truth-stricken,  suspended  the  lash,  to  scatter  flowers  liberally  on  his  early 
grave." — Mom. 
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TRUE    PHILOSOPHY. 

Blest  as  you  are  with  the  good  testimony  of  an  approving  con- 
science, and  happy  in  an  intimate  communion  with  the  all-pure 
and  all-merciful  God,  these  trifling  concerns  ought  not  to  molest 
you ;  nay,  were  the  tide  of  adversity  to  turn  strong  against  you, 
even  were  your  friends  to  forsake  you,  and  abject  poverty  to  stare 
you  in  the  face,  you  ought  to  be  abundantly  thankful  to  God  for 
his  mercies  to  you  \  you  ought  to  consider  yourself  still  as  rich, 
yea,  to  look  around  you,  and  say,  1  am  far  happier  than  the  sons  of 
men.  This  is  a  system  of  philosophy  which,  for  myself,  I  shall 
not  only  preach,  but  practise.  We  are  here  for  nobler  purposes 
than  to  waste  the  fleeting  moments  of  our  lives  in  lamentations 
and  wailings  over  troubles  which,  in  their  widest  extent,  do  but 
affect  the  present  state,  and  which,  perhaps,  only  regard  our  per- 
sonal ease  and  prosperity.  Make  me  an  outcast — a  beggar ;  place 
me  a  barefooted  pilgrim  on  the  top  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  I  should  have  wherewithal  to  sustain  the  spirit  within  me,  in 
the  reflection  that  all  this  was  but  as  for  a  moment,  and  that  a 
period  would  come  when  wrong,  and  injury,  and  trouble  should 
be  no  more.  Are  we  to  be  so  utterly  enslaved  by  habit  and  asso- 
ciation that  we  shall  spend  our  lives  in  anxiety  and  bitter  care, 
only  that  we  may  find  a  covering  for  our  bodies,  or  the  means  of 
assuaging  hunger  ?     For  what  else  is  an  anxiety  after  the  world  ? 

Letter  to  Mr.  B.  Maddock. 

ADVICE    TO    THE   YOUNG. 

I  would  therefore  exhort  you  earnestly — you  who  are  yet  un- 
skilled in  the  ways  of  the  world — to  beware  on  what  object  you 
concentrate  your  hopes.  Pleasures  may  allure — pride  or  ambition 
may  stimulate ;  but  their  fruits  are  hollow  and  deceitful,  and  they 
afford  no  sure,  no  solid  satisfaction.  You  are  placed  on  the  earth 
in  a  state  of  probation — your  continuance  here  will  be,  at  the 
longest,  a  very  short  period ;  and  when  you  are  called  from  hence 
you  plunge  into  an  eternity,  the  completion  of  which  will  be  in 
correspondence  to  your  past  life,  unutterably  happy  or  inconceiva- 
bly miserable.  Your  fate  will  probably  depend  on  your  early  pur- 
suits— it  will  be  these  which  will  give  the  turn  to  your  character 
and  to  your  pleasures.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  with  a  meek  and 
lowly  spirit,  to  read  the  pages  of  that  book  which  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  have  acknowledged  to  be  the  word  of  God.  You  will 
there  find  a  rule  of  moral  conduct  such  as  the  world  never  had  any 
idea  of  before  its  divulgation.  If  you  covet  earthly  happiness,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  path  you  will  find  there  laid  down ;  and 
I  can  confidently  promise  you,  in  a  life  of  simplicity  and  purity, 
a  life  passed  in  accordance  with  the  divine  word,  such  substantial 
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bliss,  such  unruffled  peace,  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  All 
other  schemes  of  earthly  pleasure  are  fleeting  and  unsatisfactory. 
They  all  entail  upon  them  repentance  and  bitterness  of  thought. 
This  alone  endureth  for  ever ;  this  alone  embraces  equally  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future ;  this  alone  can  arm  a  man  against  every  cala- 
mity— can  alone  shed  the  balm  of  peace  over  that  scene  of  life 
when  pleasures  have  lost  their  zest,  and  the  mind  can  no  longer 
look  forward  to  the  dark  and  mysterious  future.  Above  all,  beware 
of  the  ignis  fat u  us  of  false  philosophy:  that  must  be  a  very  defec- 
tive system  of  ethics  which  will  not  bear  a  man  through  the  most 
trying  stage  of  his  existence ;  and  I  know  of  none  that  will  do  it 
but  the  Christian. 


ANNA   SEWARD,  1747—1809. 


Anna  Seward,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  of  Litchfield,  was  bora 
in  the  year  1747.  In  her  very  early  childhood,  she  showed  a  great  passion  for 
poetry;  but  her  mother,  who  had  no  taste  for  it,  and  who  had  a  dread  lest  her 
daughter  should  be  a  " literary  lady,"  persuaded  her  husband  to  forbid  Anna 
from  pursuing  the  natural  bent  of  her  genius.  Poetiy,  therefore,  was  prohibited ; 
and,  to  her  praise,  she  sacrificed  her  own  strong  and  decided  tastes  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  her  parents.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  lost  her  only  sister,  a  bereave- 
ment which  she  felt  most  keenly,  and  which  she  subsequently  made  the  subject 
of  an  elegy.  The  blank  in  her  domestic  societj^  was,  however,  in  a  degree  sup- 
plied by  the  attachment  of  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,1  then  residing  in  her  father's 
family,  whom  she  often  mentions  in  her  poetry. 

When  of  age  to  select  her  own  studies,  she  became  a  professed  votary  of  the 
Muse,  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Swan  of  Litchfield."  Among 
her  first  publications  were  "An  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Captain  Cook/'  and  "A 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Major  Andre."  From  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  they 
enjoyed  great  popularity  for  the  time,  but  are  now  very  little  read,  though  Sir 
W alter  Scott2  says  that  "they  convey  a  high  impression  of  the  original  powers 
of  their  author."  In  1799,  she  published  a  "Collection  of  Original  Sonnets," 
which  contain  some  beautiful  examples  of  that  species  of  composition.  After 
this  she  did  not  publish  any  large  poem ;  yet  she  continued  to  pour  forth  her 
poetical  effusions  upon  such  occasions  as  interested  her  feelings,  or  excited  her 
imagination.  She  died  on  the  23d  of  March,  IS 09,  having  bequeathed,  by  will, 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  for  many  years  she  had  corresponded,  the  copy- 
right of  her  poems  and  letters,  with  a  request  that  he  would  superintend  their 
publication. 

1  She  was  the  object  of  Major  Andre's  attachment,  and  afterward  became  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
the  mother  of  the  distinguished  novelist,  Maria  Edgeworth. 

2  Bead  the  Biographical  Preface  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  edition  of  Miss  Seward's  Poeti- 
cal Works,  3  yoIs.,  Edinburgh.  1810. 
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Of  her  character  and  her  poetry,  a  distinguished  critic1  thus  speaks:  "She  was 
endowed  with  considerable  genius,  and  with  an  ample  portion  of  that  fine  enthu- 
siasm which  sometimes  may  be  mistaken  for  it;  but  her  taste  was  far  from  good, 
and  her  numerous  productions  (a  few  excepted)  are  disfigured  by  florid  orna- 
ment and  elaborate  magnificence." 

SONNET. 
December  Morning,  1782. 

I  love  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light, 

Winter's  pale  dawn ;   and  as  "warm  fires  illume 

And  cheerful  tapers  shine  around  the  room, 
Through  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight, 
Where,  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white, 

With  shutters  closed,  peer  faintly  through  the  gloom 

That  slow  recedes ;  while  yon  gray  spires  assume, 
Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height 
By  indistinctness  given. — Then  to  decree 

The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 
To  Friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 

Wisdom's  rich  page  :   0  hours  !  more  worth  than  gold, 
By  whose  blest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and,  free 

From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old ! 


SONG. 

From  thy  waves,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly; 

From  thy  rocks,  that  are  lash'd  by  their  tide ; 
From  the  maid,  whose  cold  bosom,  relentless  as  they, 

Has  wreck' d  my  warm  hopes  by  her  pride  ! 
Yet  lonely  and  rude  as  the  scene, 

Her  smile  to  that  scene  could  impart 
A  charm,  that  might  rival  the  bloom  of  the  vale — 

But  away,  thou  fond  dream  of  my  heart ! 

From  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly ! 

Now  the  blasts  of  the  winter  come  on, 

And  the  waters  grow  dark  as  they  rise ! 
But  'tis  well ! — they  resemble  the  sullen  disdain 

That  has  lower'd  in  those  insolent  eyes. 
Sincere  were  the  sighs  they  represt, 

But  they  rose  in  the  days  that  are  flown! 
Ah,  nymph !  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 

My  spirit  is  proud  as  thine  own! 

From  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly! 

Lo !  the  wings  of  the  sea-fowl  are  spread 
To  escape  the  loud  storm  by  their  flight  ; 

And  these  caves  will  afford  them  a  gloomy  retreat 
From  the  winds  and  the  billows  of  night : 

Like  them,  to  the  home  of  my  youth, 
Like  them,  to  its  shades  I  retire ; 

1  Kev.  Alexander  Dyce.  in  his  "  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses." 
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Receive  me,  and  shield  my  vex'd  spirit,  ye  groves, 
From  the  pangs  of  insulted  desire! 

To  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  adieu ! 

THE    GRAVE    OF   YOUTH. 

When  life  is  hurried  to  untimely  close, 
In  the  years  of  crystal  eyes  and  burnish'd  hair, 
Dire  are  the  thoughts  of  death ; — eternal  parting 
From  all  the  precious  soul's  yet  known  delights, 
All  she  had  clung  to  here ; — from  youth  and  hope, 
And  the  year's  blossom'd  April; — bounding  strength, 
Which  had  outleap'd  the  roes,  when  morning  suns 
Yellow'd  their  forest  glade  ; — from  reaper's  shout 
And  cheerful  swarm  of  populous  towns ; — from  Time, 
Which  tells  of  joys  forepast,  and  promises 
The  dear  return  of  seasons,  and  the  bliss 
Crowning  a  fruitful  marriage ; — from  the  stores 
Of  well-engrafted  knowledge  ; — from  all  utterance, 
Since,  in  the  silent  grave,  no  talk ! — no  music  ! — 
No  gay  surprise,  by  unexpected  good, 
Social,  or  individual ! — no  glad  step 
Of  welcome  friend,  with  more  intenseness  listen'd 
Than  warbled  melody! — no  father's  counsel! — 
No  mother's  smile  ! — no  lover's  whisper'd  vow  ! — 
There  nothing  breathes  save  the  insatiate  worm, 
And  nothing  is,  but  the  drear  altering  corse, 
Resolving  silently  to  shapeless  dust, 
In  unpierced  darkness  and  in  black  oblivion. 


CHARLOTTE    SMITH,    1749—1806. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Stoke 
House,  Surrey,  was  born  in  King  street,  St.  James'  Square,  London,  May  4, 
1749.  Her  father  possessed  another  house  at  Bignor  Park,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Arun,1  where  she  passed  many  of  her  earliest  years,  of  which  she  speaks  in  the 
following  beautiful  stanza : — 

Then,  from  thy  wildwood  banks,  Aruna,  roving, 

Thy  thymy  downs  with  sportive  steps  I  sought, 
And  Nature's  charms  with  artless  transport  loving, 
Sung,  like  the  birds,  unheeded  and  untaught. 

"  How  enchanting  must  have  been  the  day-dreams  of  a  mind  thus  endowed,  in 
the  early  season  of  youth  and  hope  !  Amid  scenery  which  had  nursed  the  fancies 
of  Otway  and  of  Collins,  she  trod  on  sacred  ground :  every  charm  of  Nature 
seems  to  have  made  the  most  lively  and  distinct  impression  on  her  very  vivid 

1  The  Arun  is  a  river  of  Sussex  county,  on  the  southern  coast  of  England. 
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mind ;  and  her  rich  imagination  must  have  peopled  it  with  beings  of  another 
world."1 

From  a  very  early  age  she  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  reading,  and  devoured 
almost  every  book  that  fell  in  her  way.  From  her  twelfth  to  her  fifteenth  year, 
her  father  resided  occasionally  in  London,  and  she  was,  while  still  a  child,  intro- 
duced into  society.  She  lost  her  mother  when  quite  young,  and,  when  her  father 
was  about  to  form  a  second  marriage,  the  friends  of  the  young  poetess  made  efforts, 
most  foolishly,  to  "establish  her  in  life,"  as  it  is  called,  and  induced  her  to  accept 
the  hand  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  the  son  and  partner  of  a  rich  West  India  merchant. 
She  was  then  but  sixteen,  and  her  husband  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  was  a 
most  ill-advised  and  rash  union,  and  productive  of  the  most  unhappy  results. 
The  first  years  of  her  marriage  she  lived  in  London,  which  was  not  at  all  con- 
genial to  her  tastes.  Subsequently  her  father-in-law  purchased  for  her  husband, 
who  was  negligent  of  his  business  in  the  city,  a  farm  in  Hampshire.  Here,  if 
possible,  he  did  worse,  keeping  too  large  an  establishment,  and  entering  into  in- 
judicious and  wild  speculations.  She  foresaw  the  storm  that  was  gathering,  but 
had  no  power  to  prevent  it. 

In  1776,  Mrs.  Smith's  father  died.  A  few  years  after  this  event,  her  husband's 
affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt.  "With  great 
fortitude  and  devoted  constancy  she  accompanied  him,  and  by  her  untiring  exer- 
tions was  enabled  to  procure  his  release.  During  his  confinement,  she  collected 
her  sonnets  and  other  poems  for  publication.  They  were  much  admired,  and 
passed  through  no  less  than  eleven  editions.  In  the  following  letter,  she  de- 
scribes, most  graphically, — 

HER    HUSBAND'S    LIBERATION. 

It  was  on  the  2d  day  of  July  that  we  commenced  our  journey. 
For  more  than  a  month  I  had  shared  the  restraint  of  my  husband, 
in  a  prison,  amidst  scenes  of  misery,  of  vice,  and  even  of  terror. 
Two  attempts  had,  since  my  last  residence  among  them,  been  made 
by  the  prisoners  to  procure  their  liberation,  by  blowing  up  the  walls 
of  the  house.  Throughout  the  night  appointed  for  this  enterprise, 
I  remained  dressed,  watching  at  the  window,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  witness  contention  and  bloodshed,  or  perhaps  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  projected  explosion.  After  such  scenes,  and  such 
apprehensions,  how  deliciously  soothing  to  my  wearied  spirits  was 
the  soft,  pure  air  of  the  summer's  morning,  breathing  over  the  dewy 
grass,  as  (having  slept  one  night  on  the  road)  we  passed  over  the 
heaths  of  Surrey  !  My  native  hills  at  length  burst  upon  my  view !  I 
beheld  once  more  the  fields  where  I  had  passed  my  happiest  days,  and 
amidst  the  perfumed  turf  with  which  one  of  those  fields  was  strown, 
perceived  with  delight  the  beloved  group  from  whom  I  had  been  so 
long  divided,  and  for  whose  fate  my  affections  were  ever  anxious. 

^  Read  a  most  grertial  sketch  of  her  life  iu  Sir  Egerton  Brylges*  "CVnsura  Literaria,"'  viii. 
239;  and  another  in  his  "Imaginative  Biography.'" 
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The  transports  of  this  meeting  were  too  much  for  my  exhausted 
spirits.  After  all  my  sufferings,  I  began  to  hope  I  might  taste  con- 
tent, or  experience  at  least  a  respite  from  my  calamities ! 

But  this  state  of  happiness  did  not  long  continue.  Mr.  Smith's  liberty  was 
again  threatened,  and  he  went  to  France.  His  wife  and  their  eight  children 
accompanied  him,  and  they  spent  an  anxious  and  forlorn  winter  in  Normandy. 
The  next  year  she  returned  to  England,  and  by  her  great  and  persevering  exer- 
tions, enabled  her  husband  to  follow  her.  They  hired  a  mansion  at  Woolbeding, 
in  Sussex,  a  parish  of  which  Otway's1  father  had  been  rector.  Here  she  wrote 
her  twenty-sixth  Sonnet : — 

TO    THE    RIVER    ARUN. 

On  thy  wild  banks,  by  frequent  torrents  worn, 

No  glittering  fanes  or  marble  domes  appear  ; 
Yet  shall  the  mournful  Muse  thy  course  adorn, 

And  still  to  her  thy  rustic  waves  be  dear ! 
For  with  the  infant  Otway,  lingering  here, 

Of  early  woes  she  bade  her  votary  dream — 
While  thy  low  murmurs  soothed  his  pensive  ear ; 

And  still  the  poet  consecrates  the  stream. 
Beneath  the  oak  and  beech,  that  fringe  thy  side, 

The  first-born  violets  of  the  year  shall  spring ; 
And  in  thy  hazels,  bending  o'er  the  tide, 

The  earliest  nightingale  delight  to  sing: 
While  kindred  spirits,  pitying,  shall  relate 
Thy  Otway's  sorrows,  and  lament  his  fate ! 

It  now  became  necessary  for  her  to  exert  her  talents  as  a  means  of  support, 
and  she  translated  two  or  three  stories  from  the  French.  Her  husband  being 
again  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  she  removed  with  her  children  to  a  small  cot- 
tage in  another  part  of  Sussex,  aud,  while  residing  here,  published  a  new  edition 
of  her  Sonnets,  with  additions.  She  then  tried  her  powers  in  another  line  of  lite- 
rature, and  1788  gave  to  the  public  her  "Emmeline,  or  the  Orphan  of  the  Cas- 
tle," which  novel  was  exceedingly  popular.  In  the  following  year,  she  published 
another  novel,  entitled,  "  Ethelinda ;"  and  to  this  succeeded,  in  very  rapid  suc- 
cession, "  Celestina,"  "  Desmond,"  "  The  Old  Manor  House,"  "  The  Wanderings 
of  Warwick,"  u  The  Banished  Man,"  "  Montalbert,"  and  others,  besides  several 
beautiful  little  volumes  for  young  persons,  entitled,  "Rural  Walks,"  "Rambles 
Farther,"  "  Minor  Morals ;" — in  all  about  forty  volumes  !  During  all  this  time, 
she  suffered  severe  family  afflictions,  in  the  loss  of  three  children,  as  well  as  pecu- 
niary trials  in  the  adjustment  of  her  husband's  affairs.  But  the  hour  was  arriv- 
ing when  grief  was  to  subdue  this  long-tried  victim.  Her  husband,  it  is  said, 
died  in  legal  confinement  in  March,  1806 ;  and  on  the  28th  of  October  following, 
she  herself  died,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  the 
utmost  patience,  retaining  her  faculties  to  the  last. 

1  Thomas  Otway,  (1651 — 1685,)  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  author  of  the  "Orphan,"  and 
"  Venice  Preserved." 
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As  a  poetess,  Charlotte  Smith  has  been  excelled  by  few  of  her  country-women. 
Her  Sonnets  are  "  most  musical,  most  melancholy,  and  abound  with  touches  of 
tenderness,  grace,  and  beauty;  and  her  descriptions  of  rural  scenery  are  particu- 
larly fresh  and  vivid."  "But  while  we  allow/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "high 
praise  to  the  sweet  and  sad  effusions  of  Mrs.  Smith's  muse,  we  cannot  admit  that 
by  these  alone  she  could  have  ever  risen  to  the  height  of  eminence  which  we  are 
disposed  to  claim  for  her  prose  narratives."  But,  however  this  might  have  been 
during  her  life,  and  when  Walter  Scott  included  her  in  his  library  of  British  No- 
velists, Charlotte  Smith  is  now  most  known  and  most  valued  for  her  poetry,  which 
is  distinguished  by  great  grace  and  elegance. 

TO    THE    MOON. 

Queen  of  the  silver  bow! — by  thy  pale  beam, 

Alone  and  pensive,  I  delight  to  stray, 
And  watch  thy  shadow  trembling  in  the  stream, 

Or  mark  the  floating  clouds  that  cross  thy  way: 
And  while  I  gaze,  thy  mild  and  placid  light 

Sheds  a  soft  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast ; 
And  oft  I  think,  fair  planet  of  the  night, 

That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest ; 
The  sufferers  of  the  earth  perhaps  may  go, 

Released  by  death,  to  thy  benignant  sphere, 
And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe 

Forget,  in  thee,  their  cup  of  sorrow  here. 
Oh !  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  serene, 
Poor  wearied  pilgrim  in  this  toiling  scene ! 

ON    THE   DEPARTURE    OF    THE    NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  poet  of  the  woods,  a  long  adieu ! 

Farewell,  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year ! 
Ah !   'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew, 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  night's  dull  ear. 
Whether  on  Spring  thy  wandering  flights  await, 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell, 
The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 
With  cautious  step  the  love-lorn  youth  shall  glide 

Through  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest ; 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best : 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move, 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow,  and  to  love ! 

THE    HAPPINESS    OF    CHILDHOOD. 

Sighing,  I  see  yon  little  troop  at  play, 

By  sorrow  yet  untouch'd,  unhurt  by  care, 

While  free  and  sportive  they  enjoy  to-day, 
"  Content  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare." 

0  happy  age !  when  Hope's  unclouded  ray 

Lights  their  green  path,  and  prompts  their  simple  mirth, 

Ere  yet  they  feel  the  thorns  that  lurking  lay 
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To  wound  the  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  earth, 
Making  them  rue  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth, 

And  threw  them  on  a  world  so  full  of  pain, 
Where  prosperous  folly  treads  on  patient  worth, 

And  to  deaf  pride  misfortune  pleads  in  vain ! 
Ah !  for  their  future  fate  how  many  fears 
Oppress  my  heart,  and  fill  mine  eyes  with  tears ! 

THE   CLOSE    OF    SPRING. 

The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wove, 

Each  simple  flower  which  she  had  nursed  in  dew, 
Anemonies,  that  spangled  every  grove, 

The  primrose  wan,  and  hare-bell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell, 

Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain, 
Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell, 

And  dress  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths  again. 
Ah !  poor  Humanity  !   so  frail,  so  fair, 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day, 
Till  tyrant  passion  and  corrosive  care 

Bid  all  thy  fairy  colors  fade  away ! 
Another  May  new  buds  and  flowers  shall  bring; 
Ah  !   why  has  Happiness  no  second  Spring? 


ENGLISH    SCENERY. 

Haunts  of  my  youth  ! 
Scenes  of  fond  day-dreams,  I  behold  ye  yet! 
Where  'twas  so  pleasant,  by  thy  northern  slopes, 
To  climb  the  winding  sheep-path,  aided  oft 
By  scatter'd  thorns,  whose  spiny  branches  bore 
Small  woolly  tufts,  spoils  of  the  vagrant  lamb 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  noonday  sun  : 
And  pleasant,  seated  on  the  short  soft  turf, 
To  look  beneath  upon  the  hollow  way, 
While  heavily  upward  moved  the  laboring  wain, 
And,  stalking  slowly  by,  the  sturdy  hind, 
To  ease  his  panting  team,  stopp'd  with  a  stone 
The  grating  wheel. 

Advancing  higher  still, 
The  prospect  widens,  and  the  village  church 
But  little  o'er  the  lowly  roofs  around 
Rears  its  gray  belfry  and  its  simple  vane ; 
Those  lowly  roofs  of  thatch  are  half  conceal' d 
By  the  rude  arms  of  trees,  lovely  in  spring, 
When  on  each  bough  the  rosy-tinctured  bloom 
Sits  thick,  and  promises  autumnal  plenty. 
For  even  those  orchards  round  the  Norman  farms, 
Which,  as  their  owners  mark  the  promised  fruit, 
Console  them,  for  the  vineyards  of  the  south 
Surpass  not  these. 

Where  woods  of  ash,  and  beach, 
And  partial  copses,  fringe  the  green  hill  foot, 
The  upland  shepherd  rears  his  modest  home ; 
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There  wanders  by  a  little  nameless  stream 

That  from  the  hill  wells  forth,  bright  now  and  clear, 

Or,  after  rain,  with  chalky  mixture  gray, 

But  still  refreshing  in  its  shallow  course 

The  cottage-garden  ;  most  for  use  design' d, 

Yet  not  of  beauty  destitute.     The  vine 

Mantles  the  little  casement ;  yet  the  brier 

Drops  fragrant  dew  among  the  July  flowers  ; 

And  pansies  ray'd,  and  freak'd  and  mottled  pinks 

Grow  among  balm,  and  rosemary,  and  rue ; 

There  honeysuckles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 

Almost  uncultured :   some  with  dark  green  leaves 

Contrast  their  flowers  of  pure  unsullied  white ; 

Others  like  velvet  robes  of  regal  state 

Of  richest  crimson,  while,  in  thorny  moss 

Enshrined  and  cradled,  the  most  lovely  wear 

The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek. — 

With  fond  regret  I  recollect,  e'en  now, 

In  Spring  and  Summer,  what  delight  I  felt 

Among  these  cottage  gardens,  and  how  much 

Such  artless  nosegays,  knotted  with  a  rush 

By  village  housewife  or  her  ruddy  maid, 

Were  welcome  to  me ;  soon  and  simply  pleased. 

An  early  worshipper  at  Nature's  shrine, 

I  loved  her  rudest  scenes. 

From  "Beachy  Head** 


THE    CRICKET. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  humble  hearth ; 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode, 
Always  harbinger  of  good, 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  most  soft  and  sweet; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  song  as  I  can  give. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Form'd  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  far, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are ; 
Their's  is  but  a  summer-song, 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long, 
Unimpair'd,  and  shrill,  and  clear, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  lay : 
Then,  insect !  let  thy  simple  song 
Cheer  the  winter  evening  long ; 
While,  secure  from  every  storm, 
In  my  cottage  stout  and  warm, 
Thou  shalt  my  merry  minstrel  be, 
And  I'll  delight  to  shelter  thee. 
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MARY   TIGHE,    1774—1810. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tighe  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Blatchford,  of  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Her  history  seems  to  be  but  little  known  to  the 
public,  as  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  account  of  her  life,-  but  her  early  death, 
which  took  place  at  Woodstock,  near  Kilkenny,  March  24th,  1810,  after  six  year? 
of  protracted  suffering,  has  been  commemorated  by  Moore,  in  a  very  beautiful 
lyric.1 

Mrs.  Tighe  is  chiefly  known  by  her  poem  of  "  Psyche,"  in  six  cantos,  written 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  founded  on  the  classic  fable  of  Apuleius,  of  the  loves 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  or  the  allegory  of  Love  and  the  Soul,  (^u,y,>?02  Many  of 
the  pictures  in  this,  the  chief  production  of  her  muse,  are  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry,  while  over  the  whole  composition  is  spread  the  richest  glow  of 
purified  passion.  It  is  a  poem,  however,  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  cannot  well 
be  appreciated  by  any  detached  passages.  A  luxurious,  dreamy  sweetness  per- 
vades the  descriptions,  and  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm,  while  the  elegance  of 
the  easy-flowing  language  attests  the  complete  power  of  the  poet  over  her  theme. 
Some  of  her  minor  pieces,  also,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  j  and  the  lines  "  On 
Receiving  a  Branch  of  Mezereon,"  are  scarcely  exceeded,  for  beauty  and  pathos, 
by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  language. 

LOVE    MUST   BE   FONDLY   CHERISHED. 

When  vex'd  by  cares  and  harass'd  by  distress, 
The  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread, 
Let  Love,  consoling  Love  !  still  sweetly  bless, 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed : 
His  downy  plumage,  o'er  thy  pillow  spread, 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose ; 
To  Love  the  tender  heart  hath  ever  fled, 
As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  throws 
Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  sleep  forgets  its  woes. 

Oh  !  fondly  cherish,  then,  the  lovely  plant, 
Which  lenient  Heaven  hath  given  thy  pains  to  ease ; 
Its  lustre  shall  thy  summer  hours  enchant, 
And  load  with  fragrance  every  prosperous  breeze ; 
And  when  rude  winter  shall  thy  roses  seize, 
When  naught  through  all  thy  bowers  but  thorns  remain, 
This  still  with  undeciduous  charms  shall  please, 
Screen  from  the  blast  and  shelter  from  the  rain, 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plain. 

Through  the  hard  season,  Love  with  plaintive  note 
Like  the  kind  red-breast  tenderly  shall  sing, 
Which  swells  mid  dreary  snows  its  tuneful  throat, 
Brushing  the  cold  dews  from  its  shivering  wing, 

i  See  this  lyric  in  the  Selections  from  Thomas  Moore. 

s  The  fahle,  it  is  said,  is  a  representation  of  the  soul  here  in  its  prison-house,  subjected  to 
error.  Trials  are  set  hefore  it  to  purify  it ;  two  loves  meet  it — the  earthly,  to  draw  it  down 
to  sensuous  things ;  and  the  heavenly,  who,  directing  its  view  above,  gains  the  victory,  and 
leads  off  the  soul  as  his  bride. 
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With  cheerful  promise  of  returning  spring 
To  the  mute  tenants  of  the  leafless  grove. 
Guard  thy  best  treasure  from  the  venom'd  sting 
Of  baneful  peevishness  ;   oh  !  never  prove 
How  soon  ill-temper's  power  can  banish  gentle  Love ! 

The  tears  capricious  beauty  loves  to  shed, 
The  pouting  lip,  the  sullen  silent  tongue, 
May  wake  the  impassion'd  lover's  tender  dread, 
And  touch  the  spring  that  clasps  his  soul  so  strong; 
But  ah,  beware !  the  gentle  power  too  long 
Will  not  endure  the  frown  of  angry  strife ; 
He  shuns  contention,  and  the  gloomy  throng 
Who  blast  the  joys  of  calm  domestic  life, 
And  flies  when  discord  shakes  her  brand  with  quarrels  rife. 

Oh !  he  will  tell  you  that  these  quarrels  bring 
The  ruin,  not  renewal,  of  his  flame : 
If  oft  repeated,  lo  !  on  rapid  wing 
He  flies  to  hide  his  fair  but  tender  frame ; 
From  violence,  reproach,  or  peevish  blame 
Irrevocably  flies.     Lament  in  vain  ! 
Indifference  comes  the  abandon'd  heart  to  claim, 
Asserts  for  ever  her  repulsive  reign, 
Close  follow'd  by  disgust  and  all  her  chilling  train. 

Indifference,  dreaded  power !  what  art  shall  save 
The  good  so  cherish'd  from  thy  grasping  hand? 
How  shall  young  Love  escape  the  untimely  grave 
Thy  treacherous  arts  prepare  ?  or  how  withstand 
The  insidious  foe,  who  with  her  leaden  band 
Enchains  the  thoughtless,  slumbering  deity? 
Ah,  never  more  to  wake !   or  e'er  expand 
His  golden  pinions  to  the  breezy  sky, 
Or  open  to  the  sun  his  dim  and  languid  eye. 

Who  can  describe  the  hopeless,  silent  pang 
With  which  the  gentle  heart  first  marks  her  sway; 
Eyes  the  sure  progress  of  her  icy  fang 
Resistless,  slowly  fastening  on  her  prey  ; 
Sees  rapture's  brilliant  colors  fade  away, 
And  all  the  glow  of  beaming  sympathy; 
Anxious  to  watch  the  cold  averted  ray 
That  speaks  no  more  to  the  fond  meeting  eye 
Enchanting  tales  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  joy? 

Too  faithful  heart !  thou  never  canst  retrieve 
Thy  wither'd  hopes  :   conceal  the  cruel  pain  ! 
O'er  thy  lost  treasure  still  in  silence  grieve ; 
But  never  to  the  unfeeling  ear  complain ; 
From  fruitless  struggles  dearly  bought  refrain ! 
Submit  at  once — the  bitter  task  resign, 
Nor  watch  and  fan  the  expiring  flame  in  vain ; 
Patience,  consoling  maid,  may  yet  be  thine — 
Go  seek  her  quiet  cell,  and  hear  her  voice  divine ! 

Psyche,  Canto  VI. 
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THE   LILY. 

How  wither'd,  perish'd  seems  the  form 

Of  yon  obscure,  unsightly  root ! 
Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm 

It  hides  secure  the  precious  fruit. 

The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace, 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds, 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 

The  undelighting,  slighted  thing ; 
There,  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep, 

In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh !  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 

In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth, 
"While  still,  in  undisturb'd  repose, 

Uninjured  lies  the  future  birth! 

And  ignorance,  with  skeptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view ; 

Or  mock  her  fond  credulity, 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear ! 

The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come ; 
The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear, 

And  Nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 
And  thou,  0  virgin  Queen  of  Spring, 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed, 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string, 

Unvail  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed  ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 

Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave — 
And  thy  soft  petals,  silvery  light, 

In  the  mild  breeze  unfetter'd  wave. 
So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 

Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 
And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust, 

And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold,  wintry  night, 

And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom, 
And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light, 

Eternal  Spring !  shall  burst  the  gloom. 

May,  1809. 

ON   RECEIVING   A   BRANCH    OF    MEZEREON   WHICH    FLOWERED 
AT   WOODSTOCK. 

Odors  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  charm 
With  fragrance  premature ; 
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And,  mid  these  days  of  dark  alarm, 

Almost  to  hope  allure. 
Methinks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 

To  tell  of  brighter  hours, 
Of  May's  blue  skies,  abundant  bloom, 

Her  sunny  gales  and  showers. 

Alas  !  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 

The  powers  of  life  restore  ; 
These  eyes,  that  weep  and  watch  in  pain, 

Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 
No,  no  ;  this  anguish  cannot  last ! 

Beloved  friends,  adieu ! 
The  bitterness  of  death  were  past, 

Could  I  resign  but  you. 

But  oh !  in  every  mortal  pang 

That  rends  my  soul  from  life, 
That  soul  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 

Through  each  convulsive  strife, 
E'en  now,  with  agonizing  grasp 

Of  terror  and  regret, 
To  all  in  life  its  love  would  clasp, 

Clings  close  and  closer  yet. 

Yet  why,  immortal,  vital  spark ! 

Thus  mortally  opprest  ? 
Look  up,  my  soul,  through  prospects  dark, 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest ! 
Forget,  forego  thine  earthly  part, 

Thy  heavenly  being  trust ! 
Ah,  vain  attempt !  my  coward  heart 

Still  shuddering  clings  to  dust. 

0  ye !  who  soothe  the  pangs  of  death 

With  love's  own  patient  care, 
Still,  still  retain  this  fleeting  breath, 

Still  pour  the  fervent  prayer : 
And  ye,  whose  smile  must  greet  my  eye 

No  more,  nor  voice  my  ear, 
Who  breathe  for  me  the  tender  sigh, 

And  shed  the  pitying  tear, 

Whose  kindness  (though  far,  far  removed) 

My  grateful  thoughts  perceive, 
Pride  of  my  life,  esteem' d,  beloved, 

My  last  sad  claim  receive ! 
Oh  !   do*  not  quite  your  friend  forget, 

Forget  alone  her  faults : 
And  speak  of  her  with  fond  regret 

Who  asks  your  lingering  thoughts. 

December,  1809.* 

1  This  poem  was  the  last  ever  composed  by  the  author,  who  expired  at  the  place  where  it 
was  written,  after  six  years  of  protracted  malady,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1810,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age.  Her  fears  of  death  were  entirely  removed  before  she  quitted  this 
scene  of  trial  and  suffering ;  and  her  spirit  departed  to  a  better  state  of  existence,  confiding 
with  heavenly  joy  in  the  acceptance  and  love  of  her  Redeemer. 

8* 
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RICHARD   CUMBERLAND,    1732—1811. 

Richard  Cumberland,  a  celebrated  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
born  under  the  roof  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley,1  on  the  19th  of  February,  1732.  After  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at 
Westminster  School,  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  with  distinguished  honor  in  1750.  Soon  after  this,  while  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  university,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Lord  Halifax  to  become 
his  private  and  confidential  secretary.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  published  his  first  offering  to  the  press — a  churchyard  Elegy,  in  imita- 
tion of  Gray's.  It  made  but  little  impression.  "  The  public/'  he  observes,  "  were 
very  little  interested  in  it,  and  Dodsley  as  little  profited."  Soon  after  this,  he 
published  his  first  legitimate  drama,  "  The  Banishment  of  Cicero ;"  but  it  was  not 
adapted  for  the  stage,  and  it  afterward  appeared  as  a  dramatic  poem. 

In  1759,  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  George  Ridge,  Esq.,  of 
Kilminston,  and,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron,  Lord  Halifax,  was  appointed 
crown-agent  for  Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  the  next  year,  when  that  nobleman,  on  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Cumberland  ac- 
companied him  as  secretary.  He  now  began  to  write  with  assiduity  for  the  stage, 
and  produced  a  variety  of  plays,  of  which  the  most  successful  was  the  comedy  of 
"The  West  Indian,"  and  thus  he  became  known  to  the  literary  and  distinguished 
society  of  the  day.  The  character  of  him  by  Goldsmith,  in  his  "Retaliation,"  is 
one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  by  one  author  to  another.2 

In  1780,  Cumberland  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Lisbon,  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  separate  treaties  of  peace  with  England. 
But  he  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  returned  in  1781,  having 
contracted,  in  the  public  service,  a  debt  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which  Lord 
North's  ministry  meanly  and  unjustly  refused  to  pay.  He  was  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  sell  all  his  paternal  estate,  and  retire  to  private  life.  He  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  there  poured  forth  a  variety  of  dramas,  essays, 
and  other  works  :  among  which  were  "Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Painters  in  Spain ;" 
a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled  "  Calvary,  or  the  Death  of  Christ,"  and  another 
called  the  "Exodiad."  Here,  also,  in  1785,  he  first  published,  in  two  volumes, 
the  collection  of  Essays  known  as  "  The  Observer,"  which  the  next  year  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  in  1790  was  published  in  five  volumes,  and  in  1803  was  incor- 
porated with  the  British  Classics.     In  1806,  he  published  "Memoirs  of  his  Own 

_ . , — * 

1  See  "Compendium  of  English  Literature,"  p. 429. 

2  Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught, 
Or,  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault  ? 
Say,  was  it  that,  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few, 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 
He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself? 
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Life;"  and,  in  1811,  his  last  work,  entitled  "Retrospection,  a  Poem  in  Familiar 
Verse/'1     lie  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  same  year. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  his  "Memoirs," — a  very  amusing  book,  full  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  the  men  of  his  time,  and  giving  a  pretty  good  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  author.  His  self-esteem  was  great  and  his  vanity  overweening,  but  he 
possessed  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast.  In  society,  few  men 
appeared  to  more  advantage  in  conversation,  or  evinced  a  more  perfect  mastery 
of  the  art  of  pleasing.2  As  a  writer,  he  may  be  said  to  be  more  remarkable  for 
the  number  than  for  the  distinguished  excellence  of  his  works  ,•  but  many  of  them, 
it  should  be  remembered,  were  hastily  produced  in  order  to  better  his  income . 
and  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  "if  he  has  produced  much  that  is  perishable  or. 
forgotten,  he  has  also  evolved  creations  which  have  been  enregistered  as  among 
the  finest  efforts  of  genius."  His  "  Observer"  is  among  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  of  the  series  called  the  British  Classics,3  and  affords  honorable  evidence 
of  the  author's  fertility  of  imagination,  knowledge,  humor,  and  varied  power  of 
composition. 

THE   PROGRESS    OF   POETRY. 

The  poet,  therefore,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek,  was  in  the  earliest 
ages  a  sacred  character,  and  his  talent  a  divine  gift,  a  celestial  in- 
spiration :  men  regarded  him  as  the  ambassador  of  Heaven  and  the 
interpreter  of  its  will.  It  is  perfectly  in  nature,  and  no  less  agree- 
able to  God's  providence,  to  suppose  that  even  in  the  darkest  times 
some  minds  of  a  more  enlightened  sort  should  break  forth,  and  be 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  universe  and  its  author  :  from 
meditating  upon  the  works  of  the  Creator,  the  transition  to  the  act 
of  praise  and  adoration  follows  as  it  were  of  course.  These  are 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  naturally  inspire  it  with  a  certain 
portion  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  rushing  upon  the  lips  in  warm 
and  glowing  language,  and  disdaining  to  be  expressed  in  ordinary 
and  vulgar  phrase.  Poetry  then  is  the  language  of  prayer,  an 
address  becoming  of  the  Deity;  it  may  be  remembered,  it  may  be 
repeated  in  the  ears  of  the  people  called  together  for  the  purposes 
of  worship;  this  is  a  form  that  may  be  fixed  upon  their  minds,  and 
in  this  they  may  be  taught  to  join. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  poetry,  from  the  praise  of  God, 
is  to  the  praise  of  men :  illustrious  characters,  heroic  acts  are  singled 

1  For  an  extract  from  this  poem,  see  "Compendium  of  English  Literature,"  p.  714. 

2  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  thus  speaks  of  him  :  "  The  want  of  company  is  an 
inconvenience,  but  Mr.  Cumberland  is  a  million." 

a  Of  this,  Dr.  Drake  thus  speaks  in  the  fifch  volume  of  his  Essays,  p.  393 :  "The  'Observer,' 
though  the  sole  labor  of  an  individual,  is  yet  rich  in  variety,  both  of  subject  and  manner; 
in  this  respect,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  literary  interest,  and  in  fertility  of  invention,  it  may  he 
classed  with  the  'Spectator'  and  'Adventurer;'  if  inferior  to  the  latter  in  grandeur  of  fiction, 
or  to  the  former  in  delicate  irony  and  dramatic  unity  of  design,  it  is  wealthier  in  its  literary 
fiuid  than  either,  equally  moral  in  its  views,  and  as  abundant  in  the  creation  of  incident. 
I  consider  it.  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  papers  just  mentioned,  as  superior,  in  its 
powers  of  attraction,  to  every  other  periodical  composition." 
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out  for  celebration  :  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  the  reformers  of 
savage  countries,  the  benefactors  of  mankind  are  extolled  in  verse, 
they  arc  raised  to  the  skies  :  and  the  poet,  having  praised  them  as 
the  first  of  men  whilst  on  earth,  deifies  them  after  death,  and,  con- 
scious that  they  merit  immortality,  boldly  bestows  it,  and  assigns 
to  them  a  rank  and  office  in  heaven  appropriate  to  the  character 
they  maintained  in  life.  Hence  it  is  that  the  merits  of  a  Bacchus, 
a  Hercules,  and  numbers  more,  are  amplified  by  the  poet,  till  they 
become  the  attributes  of  their  divinity;  altars  are  raised,  and  vic- 
tims immolated  to  their  worship.  These  are  the  fanciful  effects  of 
poetry  in  its  second  stage :  religion  overheated  turns  into  enthusiasm ; 
enthusiasm  forces  the  imagination  into  all  the  visionary  regions  of 
fable,  and  idolatry  takes  possession  of  the  whole  Gentile  world. 
The  Egyptians,  a  mysterious,  dogmatizing  race,  begin  the  work  with 
symbol  and  hieroglyphic ;  the  Greeks,  a  vain  ingenious  people,  in- 
vent a  set  of  tales  and  fables  for  what  they  do  not  understand,  em- 
bellish them  with  all  ittering  ornaments  of  poetry,  and  spread 
the  captivating  delusion  over  all  the  world. 

In  the  succeeding  period  we  review  the  poet  in  full  possession 
of  this  brilliant  machinery,  and  with  all  Olympus  at  his  command : 
surrounded  by  Apollc  and  the  Muses,  he  commences  every  poem 
with  an  address  to  them  for  protection ;  he  has  a  deity  at  his  call 
for  every  operation  re  :  if  he  would  roll  the  thunder,  Jupiter 

shakes  Mount  Ida  to  dignify  his  description ;  Neptune  attends  him 
in  his  car,  if  he  would  allay  the  ocean ;  if  he  would  let  loose  the 
winds  to  raise  it,  JEolus  unbars  his  cave ;  the  spear  of  Mars  and 
the  aegis  of  Minerva  arm  him  for  the  battle ;  the  arrows  of  Apollo 
scatter  pestilence  through  the  air !  Mercury  flies  upon  the  messages 
of  Jupiter;  Juno  raves  with  jealousy,  and  Venus  leads  the  Loves 
and  Graces  in  her  train.  In  this  class,  we  contemplate  Homer  and 
his  inferior  brethren  of  the  epic  order ;  it  is  their  province  to  form 
the  warrior,  instruct  the  politician,  animate  the  patriot;  they  de- 
lineate the  characters  and  manners;  they  charm  us  with  their 
descriptions,  surprise  us  with  their  incidents,  interest  us  with  their 
dialogue ;  they  engage  every  passion  in  its  turn,  melt  us  to  pity, 
rouse  us  to  glory,  strike  us  with  terror,  fire  us  with  indignation ;  in 
a  word,  they  prepare  us  for  the  drama,  and  the  drama  for  us. 

A  new  poet  now  comes  upon  the  stage ;  he  stands  in  person  before 
us  :  he  no  longer  appears  as  a  blind  and  wandering  bard,  chanting 
his  rhapsodies  to  a  throng  of  villagers  collected  in  a  group  about 
him,  but  erects  a  splendid  theatre,  gathers  together  a  whole  city  as 
his  audience,  prepares  a  striking  spectacle,  provides  a  chorus  of 
actors,  brings  music,  dance,  and  dress  to  his  aid,  realizes  the  thun- 
der, bursts  open  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  calls  forth  their  apparitions, 
descends  to  the  very  regions  of  the  damned,  and  drags  the  Furies 
from  their  flames  to  present  themselves  personally  to  the  terrified 
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spectators.  Such  arc  the  powers  of  the  drama ;  here  the  poet  reigns 
and  triumphs  in  his  highest  glory. 

The  fifth  denomination  gives  us  the  lyric  poet  chanting  his  ode 
at  the  public  games  and  festivals,  crowned  with  olive  and  encom- 
passed by  all  the  wits  and  nobles  of  his  age  and  country :  here  we 
contemplate  Stersichorus,  Alcseus,  Pindar,  Callistratus :  sublime, 
abrupt,  impetuous,  they  strike  us  with  the  shock  of  their  electric 
genius ;  they  dart  from  earth  to  heaven :  there  is  no  following  them 
in  their  flights ;  we  stand  gazing  with  surprise ;  their  boldness  awes 
us,  their  brevity  confounds  us :  their  sudden  transitions  and  ellipses 
escape  our  apprehension ;  we  are  charmed  we  know  not  why,  we 
are  pleased  with  being  puzzled,  and  applaud  although  we  cannot 
comprehend.  In  the  lighter  lyric  we  meet  Anacreon,  Sappho,  and 
the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Yenus ;  in  the  grave,  didactic,  solemn 
class  we  have  the  venerable  names  of  a  Solon,  a  Tyrtgeus,  and  those 
who  may  be  styled  the  demagogues  in  poetry :  Is  liberty  to  be  as- 
serted, licentiousness  to  be  repressed  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  to 
be  roused  ?  It  is  the  poet,  not  the  orator,  must  give  the  soul  its 
energy  and  spring.  Is  Salamis  to  be  recovered  ?  It  is  the  elegy 
of  Solon  must  sound  the  march  to  its  attack.  Are  the  Lacede- 
monians to  be  awakened  from  their  lethargy?  It  is  Tyrtgeus  who 
must  sing  the  war-song,  and  revive  their  languid  courage. 

Poetry  next  appears  in  its  pastoral  character  :  it  affects  the  garb 
of  shepherds  and  the  language  of  the  rustic )  it  represents  to  our 
view  the  rural  landscape  and  the  peaceful  cottage.  It  records  the 
labors,  the  amusements,  the  loves  of  the  village  nymphs  and  swains, 
and  exhibits  nature  in  its  simplest  state  :  it  is  no  longer  the  harp  or 
the  lyre,  but  the  pipe  of  the  poet,  which  now  invites  our  attention. 

Observer,  No.  67. 
^SCHYLUS   AND    SHAKSPEARE   COMPARED. 

When  I  see  the  names  of  these  two  great  luminaries  of  the  dra- 
matic sphere,  so  distant  in  time  but  so  nearly  allied  in  genius, 
casually  brought  in  contact  by  the  nature  of  my  subject,  I  cannot 
help  pausing  for  a  while  in  this  place  to  indulge  so  interesting  a 
contemplation,  in  which  I  find  my  mind  balanced  between  two  ob- 
jects that  seem  to  have  equal  claims  upon  me  for  my  admiration. 
JSscrrylus  is  justly  styled  the  father  of  tragedy,  but  this  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  if  he  was  the  inventor  of  it :  Shakspeare  with 
equal  justice  claims  the  same  title,  and  his  originality  is  qualified 
with  the  same  exception.  The  Greek  tragedy  was  not  more  rude 
and  undigested  when  iEschylus  brought  it  into  shape,  than  the 
English  tragedy  was  when  Shakspeare  began  to  write.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  granted  that  he  had  no  aids  from  the  Greek  theatre,  (and 
I  think  this  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed,)  so  far  these  great  masters 
are  upon  equal  ground.     JEschylus  was  a  warrior  of  high  repute, 
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of  a  lofty,  generous  spirit,  and  deep  as  it  should  seem  in  the  erudi- 
tion of  his  times.  In  all  these  particulars  he  has  great  advantage 
over  our  countryman,  who  was  humbly  born,  of  the  most  menial 
occupation,  and,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  unlearned.  iEschylus 
had  the  whole  epic  of  Homer  in  his  hands,  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and 
that  prolific  source  of  dramatic  fable,  the  Ilias  Minor :  he  had  also 
a  great  fabulous  creation  to  resort  to  amongst  his  own  divinities, 
characters  ready  defined,  and  an  audience  whose  superstition  was 
prepared  for  every  thing  he  could  offer.  He  had,  therefore,  a  firmer 
and  broader  stage  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  under  his 
feet  than  Shakspeare  had.  His  fables  in  general  are  Homeric,  and 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  pronounce  for  Shakspeare  that  he 
is  more  original  in  his  plots,  for  I  understand  that  late  researches 
have  traced  him  in  all  or  nearly  all.  Both  poets  added  so  much 
machinery  and  invention  of  their  own  in  the  conduct  of  their  fables, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  source,  still  their  streams  had 
little  or  no  taste  of  the  spring  they  flowed  from.  In  point  of  cha- 
racter we  have  better  grounds  to  decide;  and  yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
observe  that  it  is  not  fair  to  bring  a  mangled  poet  in  comparison 
with  one  who  is  entire.  In  his  divine  personages,  iEschylus  has  the 
field  of  heaven,  and  indeed  of  hell  also,  to  himself;  in  his  heroic 
and  military  characters,  he  has  never  been  excelled :  he  had  too  good 
a  model  within  his  own  bosom  to  fail  of  making  those  delineations 
natural.  In  his  imaginary  being,  also,  he  will  be  found  a  respect- 
able, though  not  an  equal  rival  of  our  poet ;  but  in  the  variety  of 
character,  in  all  the  nicer  touches  of  nature,  in  all  the  extrava- 
gancies of  caprice  and  humor,  from  the  boldest  feature  down  to  the 
minutest  foible,  Shakspeare  stands  alone.  Such  persons  as  he  de- 
lineates never  came  into  the  contemplation  of  iEschylus  as  a  poet ; 
his  tragedy  has  no  dealing  with  them ;  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
fable,  and  the  great  portion  of  the  drama  filled  up  by  the  chorus, 
allow  of  little  variety  of  character ;  and  the  most  which  can  be  said 
of  iEschylus  in  this  particular  is,  that  he  never  offends  against 
nature  or  propriety,  whether  his  cast  is  in  the  terrible  or  pathetic, 
the  elevated  or  the  simple.  His  versification  with  the  intermixture 
of  lyric  composition  is  more  various  than  that  of  Shakspeare ;  both 
are  lofty  and  sublime  in  the  extreme,  abundantly  metaphorical,  and 
sometimes  extravagant. 

Both  were  subject  to  be  hurried  on  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
nor  could  nature  alone  suffice  for  either :  iEschylus  had  an  apt 
creation  of  imaginary  beings  at  command — 

He  could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep, 

and  they  would  come;  Shakspeare,  having  no  such  creation  in 
resource,  boldly  made  one  of  his  own.  If  iEschylus  therefore  was 
invincible,  he  owed  it  to  his  armor,  and  that,  like  the  armor  of 
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iEneas,  was  the  work  of  the  gods  :  but  the  unassisted  invention 
of  Shakspeare  seized  all  and  more  than  superstition  supplied  to 
iEschylus. 

Observer.  No.  69. 
CHARACTER    OF   JOHNSON. 

Alas  !  I  am  not  fit  to  paint  his  character;  nor  is  there  need  of  it; 
ctiam  mortaus  loquitur;1  every  man  who  can  buy  a  book  has  bought 
a  Boswell.  Johnson  is  known  to  all  the  reading  world.  I  also 
knew  him  well,  respected  him  highly,  loved  him  sincerely :  it  was 
never  my  chance  to  see  him  in  those  moments  of  moroseness  and 
ill-humor  which  are  imputed  to  him,  perhaps  with  truth ;  for  who 
would  slander  him  ?  But  I  am  not  warranted  by  any  experience 
of  those  humors,  to  speak  of  him  otherwise  than  of  a  friend  who 
always  met  me.  with  kindness,  and  from  whom  I  never  separated 
without  regret.  When  I  sought  his  company  he  had  no  capricious 
excuses  for  withholding  it,  but  lent  himself  to  every  invitation  with 
cordiality,  and  brought  good-humor  with  him,  that  gave  life  to  the 
circle  he  was  in. 

He  presented  himself  always  in  his  fashion  of  apparel :  a  brown 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  black  waistcoat,  and  worsted  stockings, 
with  a  flowing  bob-wig,  was  the  style  of  his  wardrobe;  but  they 
were  in  perfectly  good  trim,  and  with  the  ladies,  whom  he  generally 
met,  he  had  nothing  of  the  slovenly  philosopher  about  him.  He 
fed  heartily,  but  not  voraciously,  and  was  extremely  courteous  in 
his  commendations  of  any  dish  that  pleased  his  palate  :  he  suffered 
his  next  neighbor  to  squeeze  the  China  oranges  into  his  wineglass, 
after  dinner;  which  else,  perchance,  had  gone  aside  and  trickled 
into  his  shoes :  for  the  good  man  had  neither  straight  sight  nor 
steady  nerves. 

Who  will  say  that  Johnson  would  have  been  such  a  champion  in 
literature — such  a  front-rank  soldier  in  the  fields  of  fame — if  he  had 
not  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  driven  on  to  glory  with  the 
bayonet  of  sharp  necessity  pointed  at  his  back  ?  If  fortune  had 
turned  him  into  a  field  of  clover,  he  would  have  lain  down  and  rolled 
in  it.  The  mere  manual  labor  of  writing  would  not  have  allowed 
his  lassitude  and  love  of  ease  to  have  taken  the  pen  out  of  the  ink- 
horn,  unless  the  cravings  of  hunger  had  reminded  him  that  he  must 
fill  the  sheet  before  he  saw  the  table-cloth.         *         *         * 

Johnson's  first  style  was  naturally  energetic,  his  middle  style  was 
turgid  to  a  fault,  his  latter  style  was  softened  down  and  harmonized 
into  periods  more  tuneful  and  more  intelligible.  His  execution  was 
rapid,  yet  his  mind  was  not  easily  provoked  into  exertion :  the  va- 
riety we  find  in  his  writings  was  not  the  variety  of  choice  arising 

1  "  He  speaks  even  when  dead," 
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from  the  impulse  of  his  proper  genius,  but  tasks  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  dealers  in  ink,  and  contracts  on  his  part  submitted  to  in  satis- 
faction of  the  pressing  calls  of  hungry  want ;  for,  painful  as  it  is 
to  relate,  I  have  heard  that  illustrious  scholar  assert  (and  he  never 
varied  from  the  truth  of  fact)  that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  four-pence  half- 
penny per  day. 

The  expanse  of  matter  which  Johnson  had  found  room  for  in  his 
intellectual  storehouse,  the  correctness  with  which  he  had  assorted 
it,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  turn  to  any  article  that 
he  wanted  to  make  present  use  of,  were  the  properties  in  him  which 
I  contemplated  with  the  most  admiration.  Some  have  called  him  a 
savage )  they  were  only  so  far  right  in  the  resemblance,  as  that,  like 
the  savage,  he  never  came  into  suspicious  company  without  his  spear 
in  his  hand,  and  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back.  In  conclusion, 
Johnson's  era  was  not  wanting  in  men  to  be  distinguished  for  their 
talents ;  yet  if  one  was  to  be  selected  out  as  the  first  great  literary 
character  of  the  time,  I  believe  all  voices  would  concur  in  naming 
him. 


JAMES   GRAHAME,    1765—1811. 

James  Geahame,  the  author  of  the  "  Sabbath,"  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
attorney  in  Glasgow,  and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  22d  of  April,  1765.  He 
was  educated  at  the  excellent  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  had  a  very  early 
and  strong  desire  to  enter  the  clerical  profession;  but  it  was  the  long-cherished 
wish  of  his  father  that  hie  should  be  bred  to  his  own  calling.  Accordingly,  our 
poet  sacrificed  bis  own  wishes  to  those  of  his  parent,  and  studied  the  law.  Many 
irksome  years — the  best  years  of  his  life — were  wasted  in  this,  to  him,  most  un- 
congenial pursuit,  and  it  was  finally  abandoned.  For  many  years,  however,  he 
toiled  on  in  it,  and,  from  a  sense  of  what  be  owed  to  his  family,  he  gave  to  it  all 
the  attention  of  which  a  mind  devoted  to  higher  purposes  was  capable. 

In  1804,  he  published  anonymously  his  poem  of  "The  Sabbath."  He  had  kept 
from  all  his  friends,  and  even  from  his  wife,  who  was  possessed  of  fine  literary 
taste,  all  knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  laid  a  copy  of  his  poem 
silently  on  his  parlor  table,  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  Mrs.  Grahame  was  led  by 
curiosity  to  examine  it,  and,  while  doing  so,  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  awaiting  some  remark  from  her.  At  length  she  burst  into  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  performance,  and,  well  knowing  her  husband's  weak  side,  very 
naturally  added — "Ah,  James,  if  you  could  produce  a  poem  like  this  !"  Longer 
concealment  was  impossible ;  and  Mrs.  Grahame,  justly  proud  of  her  husband's 
genius,  no  longer  checked  its  bent. 
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"  The  Sabbath''  was  warmly  received  throughout  Scotland.1  It  came  from  the 
heart;  and  it  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Grahame's  vocation  was  now 
confirmed ;  and,  in  the  following  two  years,  during  the  long  recess  of  the  Scottish 
courts,  he  retired  with  his  family  to  a  cottage  at  Kirkhill,  on  the  classic  banks 
of  the  Esk,  and  gave  himself  up  to 

"  Calm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease." 

He  now  determined  to  abandon  the  law,  and  zealously  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry.  This  had  been  his  early,  his  constant  wish.  His  appearance,  voice, 
manner,  as  well  as  his  talents  and  his  piety,  were  all  in  keeping  with  that  calling. 
He  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  soon  after  settled  with  his  family  in  Shipton,  in 
Gloucestershire.  This  year  he  published  his  "  British  Georgics,"  a  didactic  agri- 
cultural poem.  His  health  had  long  been  delicate,  and  he  was  induced,  in  1811, 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  for  a  change  of  air  and  for  medical  advice.  But  it  was  appa- 
rent to  all  that  his  days  on  earth  could  not  be  long.  He  had  a  natural  desire  of 
breathing  his  last  in  his  own  native  city,  and  Mrs.  Grahame  set  out  with  him,  on 
the  11th  of  September,  for  Glasgow.  He  was  barely  able  to  reach  the  place,  and 
died  there  on  the  14th  of  September,  1811,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
most  sincerely  and  deeply  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.2 

Of  the  character  of  Grahame's  poetry,  there  is  now  scarcely  but  one  opinion. 
Its  great  charms  are,  its  elevated  moral  tone,  and  its  easy,  simple,  and  unaffected 
description.  "His  ' Sabbath'  will  always  hold  its  place  among  those  poems  which 
are,  and  deserve  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  people."3  He  exhibits  great  tender- 
ness of  sentiment,  which  runs  through  all  his  writings,  and  sometimes  deepens 
into  true  pathos.  "We  do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  lets  us  in  so  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  produces  so  full  and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it 
is  dictated  by  the  genuine  feelings  which  it  aims  at  communicating  to  the  reader. 
If  there  be  less  fire  and  elevation  than  in  the  strains  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, there  is  more  truth  and  tenderness  than  is  commonly  found  along  with 
those  qualities. "4 

SABBATH    MORNING. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day ! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hush'd 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers 
That  yester-morn  bloom'd  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  seems  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 

Notwithstanding  a  rather  severe  criticism  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  v.  437.  But, 
subsequently,  in  reviewing  the  authors  w  Georgics,"  the  same  Review  made  amends  for  its 
former  severity. — See  xvi.  213. 

a  Professor  Wilson  has  written  some  beautiful  lines  to  his  memory,  a  portion  of  which  will 
be  found  under  the  author's  name. 

3  "Quarterly  Review,"  iii.  457. 

*  -  Edinburgh  Review,"  xvi.  216. 
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To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;   the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  glen  ; 
"While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings  Peace  o'er  yon  village  broods ; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased ;   all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man, 
Her  deadliest  foe.     The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 
His  iron-arm'd  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day ! 
On  other  days,  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread  lonely,  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board,  screen' d  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat  by  neighboring  hedge  or  tree  ; 
But  on  this  day,  embosom' d  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently, 
With  cover'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day ! 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side, 
He  meditates  on  Him  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  the  roots ;   and  while  he  thus  surveys 
With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm, 
He  hopes  (yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope) 
To  reach  those  realms  where  Sabbath  never  ends. 


A    SUMMER    SABBATH    WALK.1 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness  ;  it  calms 
My  heart:  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms 
That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 
Here  Nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks ; 
How  peaceful  every  sound! — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 
Moan'd  from  the  forest's  gloomiest  retreat, 
While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute, 

1  "The  genius  of  Grahame  is  characterized  by  that  cheerfulness  which  seeks  and  sees 
beauty  in  all  the  aspects  of  creation,  and  finds  delight  in  whatever  is  high,  holy,  '  pure,  and 
of  good  report.'  This  must  be  felt  by  every  one  capable  of  dissociating  fanaticism  from  true 
religion ;  and  of  believing  that  Christianity  and  gloom,  instead  of  being  synonymous  terms, 
are  utterly  irreconcilable  and  separated." — Mom. 
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Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest, 

And  from  the  root-sprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear — 

The  grasshopper's  oft-pausing  chirp — the  buzz, 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee, 

That  soon  as  loos'd  booms  with  full  twang  away — 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal. 

Scared  from  the  shallows  by  ray  passing  tread : 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 

The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 

Watches  his  time  to  spring ;   or  from  above, 

Some  feather'd  dam,  purveying  'mong  the  boughs, 

Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 

Bears  off  the  prize.     Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot ! 

He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf, 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurk'd,) 

Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 

Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and  worse, 

Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream, 

And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape, 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while, 

Mistakes  the  inverted  image  of  the  sky 

For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach, 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots, 
With  brier  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray, 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dingle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :   grateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  !   smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below:  how  sweet  the  placid  view! 
But,  oh !   more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-soothing  thought, 
That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale, 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods, 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath-day. 
Yes  !   my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 
*-■*.*"'.** 

But  hark  !   a  plaintive  sound  floating  along  ! 
'Tis  from  yon  heath-roof 'd  shieling ;  now  it  dies 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  hear  : 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,  of  guileless  youth, 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
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Before  their  wicker  door.     Behold  the  man ! 
The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray;   before  him  lies, 
Upon  the  smooth-cropt  sward,  the  open  book, 
His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever-new  delight ; 
While  heedless  at  a  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  couch. 

PERSECUTION    AND   FAITH   OF    THE   COVENANTERS. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doom'd 
To  death ; — old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy;  but  that  morn 
On  which  the  angel  said,  "  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  laid,"  joyous  arose  ;  to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.     Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways, 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  they  sought 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks, 
Dispart  to  different  seas  :   Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scoop'd,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangers  seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye.     In  solitudes  like  these, 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foil'd 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws : 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  of  the  array, 
Whose  gleam,  in  former  days,  hath  scathed  the  rose 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host,) 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
By  Cameron  thunder' d,  or  by  Renwick  pour'd 
In  gentle  stream ;  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise.     The  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint.     The  solitary  place  was  glad, 
And  on  the  distant  cairns  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note. 
But  years  more  gloomy  follow'd ;   and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day, 
To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry-storm  raved  fierce, 
And  thunder-peals  compell'd  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens :   then  dauntlessly 
The  scatter'd  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice, 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice :   He  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book, 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :   Over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came — as  to  her  young 
The  heathfowl's  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve, 
She  gathers  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings ;   close  nestling  'neath  her  breast, 
They,  cherish'd,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 
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Yon  motle}7,  sable-suited  throng,  that  wait 
Around  the  poor  man's  door,  announce  a  tale 
Of  wo  , — the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 
Contending  with  disease,  he  labor'd  long, 
By  penury  compell'd  ;  yielding  at  last, 
Pie  laid  him  down  to  die  ;  but,  lingering  on 
From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw, 
Heart-broken  quite,  his  children's  looks  of  want 
Veil'd  in  a  clouded  smile  ;   alas  !  he  heard 
The  elder  lispingly  attempt  to  still 
The  younger's  plaint — languid  he  raised  his  head, 
And  thought  he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 
Into  the  arms  of  Death — the  poor  man's  friend. 

The  coffin  is  borne  out ;  the  humble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on  ;   the  orphan  mourner's  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child!)  just  reaches  to  the  pall. 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves, 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand, 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight. 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds, 
As  falls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-mix'd  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncover'd  is  each  head — 
A  last  farewell :   all  turn  their  several  ways. 
Woes  me!  those  tear-dimm'd  eyes,  that  sobbing  breast! 
Poor  child !  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home :  no  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gently  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach' d  head  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps ; 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page — 
Her  thoughts  are  in  the  grave  ;   'tis  thou  alone, 
Her  first-born  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue-gaze 
Of  wo  profound.     Haste  to  the  widow'd  arms ; 
Look  with  thy  father's  look,  speak  with  his  voice, 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  grief. 


GRANVILLE   SHARP,    1735—1813. 

"  The  lives  of  some  men  may  be  contemplated  in  their  opinions  and  private 
studies ;  of  others,  in  their  exertions  and  public  concerns.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
world  beholds  the  union  of  unceasing  action  and  unwearied  study;  still  more 
rarely  does  it  enjoy  the  sight  of  such  united  power  devoting  itself,  at  once  meekly 
and  resolutely,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  the  best  good  of  man.  Yet  such  was  the 
character  of  Granville  Sharp/'1 


1  See  "  Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp,  E?q.."  by  Prince  Hoare.    London,  1820,  4to,  pp.  554. 
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Such  are  the  remarks  made  by  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Sharp  in  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  his  character — a  character  to  which  I  feel,  with  depressing 
sensibility,  no  justice  can  be  done  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  these  biographical 
notices.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sharp,  Archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land, and  was  born  in  Durham,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1735.  In  1750  he  left 
Durham,  having  been  apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper  of  London.  At  the  end  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  engaged  in  a  linen  factory,  and  it  was  at  this  period  he 
made  his  first  advances  in  learning.  Having  a  series  of  controversies  with  a 
scholar  in  London,  whose  name  is  not  given,  upon  some  disputed  doctrines  in  the 
New  Testament,  his  antagonist  denied  the  correctness  of  our  translation ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Sharp,  with  that  singleness  of  purpose  which  attended  him  through  life, 
to  spare  no  labors  to  ascertain  the  truth,  immediately  set  upon  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  with  so  much  success,  that  he  some  years  afterward  published  a  small  work 
upon  the  Greek  Article.  A  controversy  of  a  similar  character  with  a  learned  Jew 
led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  June,  1758,  he  obtained  a  subordinate  appointment  in  the  Ordnance  Office. 
From  this  time  to  1765,  little  is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  was  pushing  his 
studies  in  the  ancient  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  with  untiring  in- 
dustry. In  this  latter  year,  a  circumstance  happened  which  gave  a  new  direction 
to  his  whole  life,  and  which  has  caused  him  to  be  looked  up  to  by  a  grateful  pos- 
terity as  the  pioneer  in  the  great  and  glorious  reform,  then  commenced,  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  England ;  then  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  and 
finally,  in  1834,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
British  empire. 

In  1765,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lisle  had  brought  to  England,  from  Barbadoes, 
an  African,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  slave,  by  the  name  of  Jonathan  Strong.  He 
treated  him  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  and  beat  him  so  severely  over  the  head  as  to 
cause  his  head  to  swell :  from  this,  a  serious  disorder  fell  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  master  to  the  charities  of  the  world.  In  this  situation  he  applied 
to  William  Sharp,  surgeon,  the  brother  of  Granville,  and  in  process  of  time  was 
cured.  When  cured,  his  so-called  owner,  who  had  in  his  sickness  abandoned 
him,  met  him;  and  seeing  him  so  well  and  strong,  claimed  him  as  his  property. 
He  fled  to  some  friends  for  protection,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  case  soon  came 
to  the  ears  of  Granville  Sharp,  and  enlisted  all  the  energies  of  his  soul.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  by  great  exertions,  he  finally  obtained  the  full  release  of  the  man.1 

But  Mr.  Sharp  saw  that  the  case  of  poor  Strong  was  but  one  of  many  similar 
instances  that  existed  in  England,  and  he  determined  to  devote  his  powers  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  a  system  of  oppression  that  was  productive  of  such  monstrous 
evils.  Of  his  labors  in  this  great  enterprise,  we  will  quote  the  account  given  in 
the  "Edinburgh  Review:"2 

"  Regardless  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  both  in  his  person 
and  his  fortune,  Mr.  Sharp  stood  forward  in  every  case  as  the  courageous  friend 
of  the  poor  Africans  in  England,  in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  of  Yorke  and 

»  Read  an  interesting  account  of  the  case  in  the  "  Memoirs"  before  referred  to,  and  also 
"Clarkson's  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  pp.  66,  67. 
2  Edinburgh  Review,  xii.  362. 
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Talbot,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  for  the  time  being.  This  opinion  had 
been  acted  upon;  and  so  high  was  its  authority,  that,  after  it  had  been  made 
public,  it  was  held  as  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  that  a  slave,  neither  by  baptism 
nor  arrival  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  acquires  freedom,  but  may  be  legally  forced 
back  to  the  plantations.  Discouraged  by  Judge  Blackstone  and  several  other 
eminent  lawyers,  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  three  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
English  law,  that  he  might  render  himself  the  more  effectual  advocate  of  these 
friendless  strangers.  In  his  work,  entitled,  'A  Representation  of  the  Injustice 
and  Dangerous  Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery  in  England/  published  in  the  year 
1769,  and  afterward,  in  his  learned  and  laborious  l  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Villanage/  he  refuted  the  opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot  by  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, and  neutralized  their  authority  by  the  counter-opinion  of  the  great  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  who  many  years  before  had  decided  that,  as  force  could  be 
used  against  no  man  in  England  without  a  legal  process,  every  slave  coming  into 
England  became  free,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  England  recognised  the  distinction 
between  person  and  property  as  perpetual  and  sacred.  Finally,  in  the  great  ease 
of  Somerset,  which  was  argued  at  three  different  sittings,  in  January,  in  February, 
and  in  May  of  the  year  1772,  (the  opinion  of  the  judges  having  been  taken  upon 
the  pleadings,)  it  was  at  last  ascertained  and  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
that,  as  soon  as  ever  any  slave  set  his  foot  upon  English  territory,  he  became  free. 
Among  the  heroes  and  sages  of  British  story,  we  can  think  of  few  whom  we 
should  feel  a  greater  glow  of  honest  pride  in  claiming  as  an  ancestor,  than  the 
man  to  whom  we  owe  our  power  of  repeating,  with  truth, — 

'  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall.' ;' 

After  this,  Mr.  Sharp  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  cause  of  slavery 
in  America,  and  corresponded  with  that  great-hearted  philanthropist,  Anthony 
Benezet,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Rush,1  and  others.  During  all  this  time,  he  was 
merely  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Office;2  but  an  incident  soon  occurred  which  pre- 
vented him  from  remaining  in  it  any  longer — an  incident  which  showed  a  scrupu- 
lous integrity,  a  transparent  beauty  of  character,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful  to 
behold.  He  had  long  witnessed  with  great  solicitude  the  difficulties  between 
England  and  her  then  American  colonies,  and  sympathized  entirely  with  the  latter, 
justly  holding  the  sentiment  "  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,"  to  be  an  execrable 
one.  Accordingly,  in  1774,  he  published  a  work  entitled,  "A  Declaration  of  the 
People's  Natural  Rights  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature/'  the  very  thing  for  which 
we  so  strenuously  contended.     When,  therefore,  hostilities  actually  occurred,  and 


I  must  give  a  short  extract  from  one  of  the  letters  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Sharp, 
dated  Philadelphia,  May  1,  1773,  it  does  so  much  credit  to  the  heart  of  the  author :— <  A  spirit 
of  humanity  and  religion  begins  to  awaken,  in  several  of  the  colonies,  in  favor  of  the  poor 
negroes.  The  clergy  begin  to  bear  a  public  testimony  against  this  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  Christianity.  Great  events  have  been  brought  about  by  small  beginnings. 
Anthony  Benezet  stood  alone,  a  few  years  ago,  in  opposing  negro  slavery  in  Philadelphia, 
and  now  three-lourths  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  city,  cry  out  against  it.  I  sometimes 
please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  living  to  see  it  abolished.  With  esteem  for  your  virtues 
and  in  particular  for  your  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  negro  slaves  in  America.  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  yours,  «  Bexjamix  Rush." 

*  The  office  fjr  the  supply  of  cannon  for  the  army. 
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he  saw  that  he  would  be  obliged,  by  his  official  station,  to  be  instrumental  in  fui  - 
nishing  munitions  of  war  to  the  troops  of  his  own  country,  which  he  deemed  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  he  at  once  resigned  his  public  office,  though  he  had  been  in  it 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  fitted  for  no  other  employment — had  none  in  view — 
and  had  spent  all  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  excess  of  his  salary  above  his 
own  wants,  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  How  refreshing  to  witness 
such  instances  of  strictly  conscientious  conduct !  But  that  God  in  whom  he  trusted 
did  not  leave  him  to  want.  His  brothers,  who  were  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
highly  applauded  his  course,  and  cordially  invited  him  to  partake  of  their  bounty, 
to  any  extent,  and  for  any  duration.  He  accepted  their  kind  invitation  for  the 
time,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

He  had  before,  in  1767,  published  a  work  "  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  English 
Tongue,"  and,  in  1768,  a  tract  entitled,  "Remarks  on  several  Important  Prophe- 
cies," and  a  small  treatise  on  the  "  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa."  He  also  took  strong 
ground  against  the  impressment  of  seamen — thus  showing  himself  ahead  of  his 
age  in  another  department  of  philanthropy.  On  this  subject  he  had  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  instead  of  encouraging  him  in  his  laudable  efforts,  argued 
the  "necessity"  of  impressing  seamen.  How  much  he  was  influenced  by  the 
"great  moralist,"  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks,  in  his  own  diary,  upon — 


THE   DUTY    OF   PLEADING   FOR    THE    OPPRESSED. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  the  common  lot  of  the  poor  and  la- 
borious part  of  mankind  to  endure  hardships  and  inconveniences ; 
that  the  pressing  and  forcing  them  into  service  is  no  injustice  nor 
illegality,  being  nothing  more  than  one  necessary  contingent  circum- 
stance of  their  low  condition  of  life,  in  which  they  were  bred ;  and 
that  the  cruelty  rather  rests  with  persons,  who,  like  me,  take  notice 
of  their  grievances,  and  render  them  unhappy  by  persuading  them 
that  they  are  so.  All  this  has  been  urged  to  me  with  such  plausible 
sophistry,  and  important  self-sufficiency  of  the  speaker,  as  if  he 
supposed  that  the  mere  sound  of  words  was  capable  of  altering  the 
nature  of  things ;  as  if  there  were  no  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  persons  or  occasions  might  render  it 
expedient  or  necessary  to  practise  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Thus 
the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity  is  made  to  remove  ail  bounds  of  law, 
morality,  and  common  right!  But  "wo  be  to  them  that  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil  V  Happy  would  it  be  for  this  nation,  and  the 
eternal  souls  of  such  as  mislead  it,  if  the  feelings  of  the  seamen 
and  other  laborious  poor  had  no  other  stimulation  than  the  recital 
of  their  unhappy  cases  by  such  poor  advocates  as  myself !  Are  they 
not  surely  of  the  same  blood — have  they  not  the  same  natural 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  discern,  and  the  same  feelings  to  be 
sensible  of  injuries-— as  those  who  cause  their  sufferings  ? 

It  is  to  prevent  and  dissuade  from  acts  of  violence  and  injustice, 
but  surely  not  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  them,  that  such  circum- 
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stances  are  noticed.  Nay,  it  is  charity  towards  tlie  oppressors,  as 
well  as  the  oppressed,  to  endeavor  to  convince  them  of  their  error; 
and  how  can  this  be  done  bnt  by  speaking  of  the  oppressions  ?  It 
is  even  a  crime  to  be  silent  on  such  occasions  *  for  the  Scriptures 
command,  "Open  thy  mouth;  judge  righteously,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  needy/'1  Nay,  it  is  the  cause  of  God  him- 
self, who  has  declared,  "  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth 
his  Maker;  but  he  that  honoreth  Him  hath  mercy  on  the  poor/'2 

Granville  Sharp  now  took  an  increased  interest  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  in  connection  with  which  an  instance  of  horrible  cruelty  had  been  brought 
to  light,  which  has  hardly  its  parallel  on  the  page  of  history.  The  ship  "  Zong" 
sailed  from  Africa,  with  440  slaves  on  board,  for  the  island  of  Jamaica  :  many  had 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  when  the  ship  came  in  sight  of  Jamaica,  a  large  number 
were  sick.  "The  master  of  the  "Zong"  then  called  together  the  officers,  and  told 
them  that,  if  the  sick  slaves  died  a  natural  death,  the  loss  would  fall  on  the  owners 
of  the  ship;  but  if  they  were  thrown  alive  into  the  sea,  it  would  be  the  loss  of  the 
underwriters."  Accordingly,  they  proceeded  to  their  horrid  work,  and  actually 
threw  overboard  into  the  sea  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  human  beings 
ALIVE  !  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  did  much  to  arouse  the  nation  to  the 
character  of  the  execrable  traffic ;  and  Granville  Sharp  never  ceased  laboring  for 
its  abolition  till  he  saw  the  object  of  his  wishes  attained. 

Another  event  which  distinguishes  the  life  of  Mr.  Sharp  occurred  about  the 
year  1787, — it  was  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  free  blacks  at  Sierra  Leone. 
In  consequence  of  his  own  benevolent  exertions,  a  large  number  of  slaves  had 
been  freed  in  England,  and  being  brought  up  to  no  trade,  they  became  more  or 
less  dependent  on  public  charity.  These  he  had  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  at  his  own 
expense,  and  thus  he  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  at  that 
place.  In  this  same  year,  the  society  was  formed  in  London  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  prominent  member,  and  in  which 
he  continued  to  labor  with  unabated  zeal  till  his  death.  Soon  after  this,  a  number 
of  Christians  of  different  denominations  conferred  together  about  forming  a  Bible 
Society,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  ''British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,"  in  1804,  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  the  first  chairman.  "  Perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  possible,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  the  historian  of  the  society,  "to  find, 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  a  man  in  whom  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 
first  chairman  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  so  completely  united 
as  they  were  in  this  eminent  philanthropist.''  "Without  going  further  into  detail, 
we  may  say  of  Mr.  Sharp  that  in  every  good  cause — in  every  thing  that  tends  to 
honor  Grod  and  bless  man — he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  labored,  to  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  1813.3 

It  is  unnecessary  to  write  a  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Sharp's  character.     What  it  was, 

1  Prov.  xxxi.  9.  a  Ibid.  xiv.  31. 

a  The  following  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  was  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen: — •'•'  At  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  this  venerable  philanthropist  terminated  bis  career  of  almost  unparalleled 
activity  and  usefulness,  July  6.  1813,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  that  will  be  cherished  with 
affection  and  gratitude  as  long  as  any  homage  shall  be  paid  to  those  principles  of  justice, 
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will  be  sufficiently  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life.  As  a  scholar,  he  stood 
very  high ;  indeed,  it  was  wonderful  how  he  accomplished  so  much  in  literature, 
while  he  labored  so  assiduously  in  every  prominent  object  of  benevolence.  But 
though  his  writings  were  numerous,  and  had  many  readers  at  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted great  influence,  yet,  as  most  of  them  were  pamphlets,  and  were  written  for 
temporary  purposes,  they  are  not  much  referred  to  now.  Among  them,  however, 
are  many  that  are  not  ephemeral.  Such  are  his  "  Remarks  on  Several  Important 
Prophecies/'  "  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment," "Remarks  on  Duelling,"  "An  Account  of  the  Division  of  the  English 
Nation  into  Hundreds  and  Tithings,"  "On  Personal  Liberty/'  "A  Declaration 
of  the  People's  Natural  Right  to  a  Share  of  the  Legislature,"  &c.  &c.  In  his 
memoirs,  is  a  list  of  sixty -one  publications  on  various  subjects  of  law,  religion, 
classical  literature,  morals,  and  philosophy.  Indeed,  a  life  of  greater  activity, 
usefulness,  and  benevolence,  the  world  has  seldom  if  ever  witnessed. 

THE   LOVE    OF   GOD   AND    OUR   NEIGHBOR.1 

All  the  moral  duties  of  the  Gospel  are  briefly  comprehended  in 
two  single  principles  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  namely:  The  love  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbor.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
esteemed  truly  lawful  under  the  gospel,  that  is  in  the  least  repug- 
nant to  either  of  these ;  and  we  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  distin- 
guish what  is,  or  what  is  not  so,  if  we  will  but  carefully  consider 
the  proportion  or  degree  of  that  love,  which  is  clearly  expressed  to 
be  due  both  to  God  and  our  neighbor  in  these  two  comprehensive 
and  eternal  maxims.  The  degree  of  love  due  to  God  exceeds  all 
comparison  or  consideration  of  other  things ;  for  it  must  (says  the 
text)  be  "with  all2  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might/' 3  which  necessarily  implies  a  most  fervent  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  far  exceeding  all  worldly  considerations.  And  with 
respect  to  the  degree  or  true  proportion  of  love  due  to  our  neighbor, 
we  have  no  pretence  to  plead  ignorance,  since  the  appointed  measure 
of  it  is  contained  in  every  man's  breast — "Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."*  "On  these  two  commandments"  (said  the 
Eternal  Judge)  "  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  3  The  same 
Eternal  Judge  of  mankind  made  also,  on  another  occasion,  a  similar 
declaration  concerning  the  sum  or  compendium  "of  the  law  and  the 

humanity,  and  religion,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  promoted  by  his  exertions  and 
adorned  by  his  example."  The  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  (which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  myself  in  July,  1850)  is  much  longer.  Two  of  the  lines  read 
thus: — ";His  whole  soul  was  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  strain,  'Glory  to  god  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good-will  towards  men.'  "  But  two  more  lines  I  read  with 
most  painful  interest,  when  I  thought  of  the  inconsistency  of  my  own  country : — "  He  aimed 
to  rescue  his  native  country  from  the  guilt  and  inconsistency  of  employing  the  arm  of 
freedom  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  bondage." 

1  From  the  tract  entitled  "  The  Law  of  Liberty,  or  Royal  Law,  by  which  all  Mankind  will 
certainly  be  judged." 

a  In  these  extracts  from  Granville  Sharp,  I  have  preserved  the  italics  of  the  author ;  or, 
rather,  what  he  has  in  small  capitals,  I  have  printed  in  italics. 

3  Deut.  vi.  5.  4  Lev.  xix.  18.  s  Matt.  xxii.  40. 
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p>rophets" — "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,"  said  he,  "do  ye  even  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  i  This  most  excellent  rule  of  conduct  and  behavior 
towards  our  neighbors,  which  includes  the  whole  substance  or  spirit 
of  "the  law  and  the  prophets"  so  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
second  great  commandment,  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves, 
namely,  to  manifest  our  love  by  doing  to  them  as  we  ourselves 
might  with  reason  and  justice  expect  and  desire  they  would  do  unto 
us,  that  it  seems  intended  like  a  sort  of  paraphrase  to  explain  the 
true  tenor  of  it ;  for  though  the  mode  of  expression  is  different,  yet 
the  effect  of  the  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  the  same;  because  the 
apostle  Paul  has  in  like  manner  declared  this  second  great  com- 
mandment to  be  the  compendium  of  "all  the  law."  "All  the  law," 
says  he,  "is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this:  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."* 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  that  u  all  law"  is  reduced  to  so 
small  a  compass  that  it  may  be  accounted,  comparatively,  as  one 
word,  there  is  no  room  left  for  offenders  to  plead  ignorance  as  an 
excuse  for  having  violated  the  general  laws  of  morality  and  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind.  Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  my  oppo- 
nents, as  they  regard  their  own  eternal  welfare,  to  take  this  subject 
into  their  most  serious  consideration,  and  no  longer  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge this  glorious  word  or  maxim  as  the  true  measure  (except 
a  still  greater  measure  of  love  is  required)  of  all  their  actions,  and 
more  especially  with  respect  to  the  present  point  before  us,  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  slavery  among  Christians  !  For  this  ques- 
tion, by  infallible  necessity,  falls  under  the  decision  of  this  very 
law,  because  it  sets  before  us  our  own  personal  feelings  as  the  proper 
measure  or  standard  of  our  behavior  to  other  men;  for  tyrants, 
slaveholders,  extortioners,  and  other  oppressors,  would  most  cer- 
tainly dislike  to  be  treated  as  they  treat  others ;  so  that  this  com- 
pendious law  necessarily  excludes  the  least  toleration  of  slavery,  or 
of  any  other  oppression,  which  an  innocent  man  would  be  unwilling 
to  experience  in  his  own  person  from  another. 

So  that  slavery  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  be- 
cause we  cannot  say  of  any  slaveholder  that  he  doth  not  to  another 
what  he  would  not  have  done  to  himself!  For  he  is  continually 
exacting  involuntary  labor  from  others  without  wages,  which  he 
would  think  monstrously  unjust,  were  he  himself  the  sufferer ! 
Nay,  many  of  them  are  so  besotted  with  avarice,  that  they  are  not 
content  with  reaping  the  whole  fruit  of  other  men's  labor  upon 
earth  without  icages?  but  would  deprive  their  poor  laborers  even  of 
their  eternal  comfort,  if  they  could  exact  a  little  more  work  from 

1  Matt.  vii.  12.  a  Gal.  v.  14. 

3  "  Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong ; 
that  useth  his  neighbor's  se7-vi.ce  without  wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work.-'' — Jer.  xxii.  13, 
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them,  by  reducing  them  nearer  to  the  state  of  brutes ! 1  What  I 
advance  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  is  notorious  that  many  masters 
oppose  the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  Christian  knowledge,  and 
but  very  few  promote  it  as  they  ought ;  so  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
ignorant  slave  must  rest  with  double  weight  on  the  guilty  head  of 
the  owner,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  sins  ! 

Suppose  a  reverse  of  fortune — that  an  English  or  Scotch  slave- 
holder or  slavedealer  is  shipwrecked  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  is 
retained  as  a  slave  by  the  Moors  who  seize  him,  or  is  sold  as  such 
to  another  person,  according  to  the  detestable  custom  of  that  savage 
people !  Would  he  esteem  himself  the  lawful  property  of  his  tawny 
master,  because  the  wretched  police  of  those  barbarians,  in  tolerating 
slavery,  is  similar  to  his  own  former  practices  as  an  American  slave- 
holder or  African  trader  ?  Would  he  not  think  it  cruel  treatment 
to  be  esteemed  a  mere  chattel,  and,  as  such,  to  be  ranked  with  the 
horses  and  oxen  of  his  African  master  ?  Like  them,  to  be  com- 
pelled by  stripes  to  perform  the  most  servile  and  abject  labor? 
Like  them,  to  receive  no  wages,  or  other  reward  for  his  service, 
except  a  little  coarse  provender,  merely  to  keep  him  in  working- 
order  for  his  master's  benefit  ?  Would  he  not  think  himself  griev- 
ously injured  by  being  forcibly  detained  and  prevented  from  working 
for  himself?  And  would  he  not  think  himself  absolutely  robbed 
of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  ?  He  would  certainly  have  ample 
reason  to  lament  the  Mohammedan's  ignorance  of  the  heavenly  pre- 
cept, "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  for  he  would  then 
be  taught,  by  his  own  sufferings,  to  comprehend  the  full  force,  ex- 
tent, and  meaning  of  that  benevolent  command,  which,  in  his  pros- 
perity, he  was  never  willing  to  understand,  though  the  doctrine  is 
so  plain  and  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  misunderstand- 
ing it :  for  unless  the  slaveholder  can  make  it  appear  that  his  slave 
is  not  his  neighbor,  he  must  necessarily  acknowledge  this  "law  of 
liberty"  to  be  the  true  measure  of  his  conduct  and  behavior  towards 
his  slave  as  well  as  towards  all  other  men. 


HERBERT   KNOWLES,    1798—1817. 

Of  this  most  promising  youth,  who  was  born  in  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1798, 
I  can  find  no  particular  account,  except  the  following  concluding  paragraph  of  an 
article  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  "  London  Quarterly  Review,"  upon  the 
"Cemeteries  and  Catacombs  of  Paris:" — 

"We  cannot  close  this  article  more  appropriately  than  by  a  churchyard  poem, 

1  "It  often  happens  that  the  slave  himself  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  he  free. 
He  is  then  hrutified ;  hut  this  apathy  is  the  dire  effect  of  slavery,  and  so  far  from  being  a 
justifjdng  cause,  that  it  contains  the  grounds  of  its  bitterest  condemnation.'1— Coleridge  ; 
Literary  Remains,  i.  300. 
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written  by  a  youth  who  soon  afterward  was  laid  in  the  grave  himself.  His  life 
had  been  eventful  and  unfortunate,  till  his  extraordinary  merits  were  discovered 
by  persons  capable  of  appreciating,  and  willing  and  able  to  assist  him.  He  was 
then  placed  under  a  kind  and  able  instructor,  and  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  supporting  him  at  the  university;  but  he  had  not  enjoyed  that  prospect  many 
weeks,  before  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  a  better  world.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  they  are  the  verses  of  a  schoolboy,  who  had  not  long  been  taken 
from  one  of  the  lowest  stations  of  life,  and  he  will  then  judge  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  was  capable  of  writing  with  such  strength  and  origi- 
nality upon  the  tritest  of  all  subjects." 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN   THE   CHURCHYARD  OF  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE. 

"It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here:  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles:  one  for 
thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias." — Matt.  xvii.  -A. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here ; 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  eve,  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?     Ah  no  ! 
Affrighted,  he  shrinketh  away  ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  dark  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty?     Ah  no!   she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  that  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore, 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  ? 

Alas  !  they  are  all  laid  aside, 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allow'd; 
Save  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 

To  Riches  ?     Alas  !  'tis  in  vain ; 
Who  hid  in  their  turns  have  been  hid ; 

The  treasures  are  squander'd  again ; 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid 
Save  the  tinsel  that  shines  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford, 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer? 

Ah  !  here  is  a  plentiful  board  ! 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  ? 
Ah  no  !  they  have  wither' d  and  died, 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side. 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 
10 
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Unto  Sorrow? — the  Dead  cannot  grieve; 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  Compassion  itself  could  relieve. 
Ah  !   sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hope,  or  fear ; 
Peace  !  peace  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow  ? 
Ah  no !  for  his  empire  is  known, 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ! 
Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stone, 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise ! 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfill'd ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
WTho  bequeath'd  us  them  both  when  He  rose  to  the  skies. 


JOHN   WOLCOT,    1738—1819. 


Dr.  John  Wolcot,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  Peter  Pindar,"  was 
born  at  Dodbrooke,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1738.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  a  respectable  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  and, 
after  going  to  London  to  attend  the  hospitals,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
profession,  and  in  1767  was  appointed  the  medical  attendant  of  Sir  William  Tre- 
lawney,  who  had  been  just  nominated  governor  of  Jamaica.  Finding  there,  how- 
ever, but  little  to  do  in  his  profession,  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  his  patron  the 
gift  of  a  living,  which  happened  to  be  then  vacant,  in  "the  Church."  "  The  bishop 
of  London  ordained  the  graceless  neophyte,"  and  Wolcot  entered  upon  those  sacred 
duties  for  which  he  was  so  little  spiritually  qualified.  But  Sir  William  dying  soon 
after,  and  expecting  no  preferment  in  "the  Church,"  Wolcot  returned  to  England, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  where  he  practised 
about  four  years. 

By  this  time  he  had  acquired  some  reputation  a3  a  satirical  poet,  by  an  effusion 
entitled,  "A  Supplicatory  Epistle  to  the  Reviewers;"  and  inheriting  £2000  from 
his  uncle,  he  concluded,  in  1782,  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  might  have  a 
wider  field  for  his  talents.  Here  he  published  "Lyric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
micians," in  which  he  attacked  West  and  other  eminent  artists :  with  these  the 
public  were  so  pleased,  that  he  continued  the  subject  under  the  title  of  "More 
Lyric  Odes."  In  1786,  a  certain  little  obnoxious  insect  having  been  discovered 
on  the  plate  of  the  king,  he  published  "  The  Lousiad,  an  Heroi-comic  Poem,  in 
five  cantos,"  in  which  he  ridicules  the  event  with  inimitable  drollery.  This  was 
followed  by  a  humorous  poetical  epistle  to  James  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  John- 
son, entitled  "Bozzy  and  Piozzi,  or  the  British  Biographers."  Then  succeeded 
"  Peeps  at  St.  James's,"  "  Royal  Visits,"  <fcc,  in  which  the  personal  habits  of  the 
king  were  ridiculed ;  and  numerous  other  satirical  pieces,  aimed  at  different  indi- 
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viduals.  Indeed,  so  prolific  was  his  pen,  that  between  1778  and  1808,  above  sixty- 
poetical  pamphlets  were  issued  by  this  witty  writer;  and  so  formidable  was  he 
considered,  that  it  was  said  that  the  ministry  endeavored  to  bribe  him  to  silence. 
In  1793,  Wolcot  sold  the  copyright  of  his  works  to  the  booksellers  for  an  annuity 
of  £250,  payable  half-yearly.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  the  purchasers 
calculated  upon  his  speedy  death ;  but  to  their  great  vexation  and  loss  he  re- 
covered, and  continued  to  enjoy  his  annuity  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Somers'  Town,  on  the  14th  January,  1819. 

Dr.  Wolcot  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  original  poets  England  has  produced ; 
his  productions  displaying  not  merely  wit  and  smartness,  but  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  of  the  human  heart,  combined  with  a  sound  and  cultivated 
understanding.  His  serious  poems  evince  the  same  command  of  language  and 
originality  of  ideas  as  are  displayed  in  his  satires,  though  he  excelled  in  the  latter. 
No  man,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  so  much  temporary  popularity  as  Peter  Pindar; 
and  he  himself  save,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  last  in  America,  taking  a 
stroll  into  the  country,  he  entered  a  neat  little  farm-house,  and  seeing  a  pretty 
girl  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  sneer, — "And  pray,  do  you 
have  books  here,  my  dear ?"  "Oh  yes,  sir!"  the  girl  very  archly  replied,  "we 
have  the  Bible  and  Peter  Pindar." 1 


TO    JAMES    BOSWELL. 

O  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whate'er  thy  name, 

Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 

Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Macpherson  midst  his  native  north ; 

To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar, 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore, 

All  hail ! 

Triumphant  thou  through  Time's  vast  gulf  shall  sail, 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  cling, 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its  power ; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne'er  had  bless' d  thy  eyes, 

Paoli's  deeds  had  raised  thee  to  the  skies : 

Yes,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee,  (no  bad  hack,) 

A  Tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back. 


JOHNSON  S    STYLE. 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  turgid  style, 
That  gives  an  inch  the  importance  of  a  mile, 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon-load  around, 
To  raise  a  simple  daisy  from  the  ground ; 

1  "  Wolcot  was  a  genuine  man  of  his  sort,  though  his  sort  was  not  of  a  very  dignified  spe- 
cies. There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ari3r  real  malice  in  him.  He  attacked  greatness 
itself,  because  he  thought  it  could  afford  the  joke:  and  he  dared  to  express  sympathies  with 
the  poor  and  outcast." — Leigh  Hunt's  i:Wit  and  Humor." 
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Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules — for  what? 
To  crush  a  butterfly  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  earth,  to  draw 
A  goose's  feather  or  exalt  a  straw ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — such  a  clatter 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water ; 
Bids  ocean  labor  with  tremendous  roar, 
To  heave  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore ; 
Alike  in  every  theme  his  pompous  art, 
Heaven's  awful  thunder  or  a  rumbling  cart ! 


MAY   DAY. 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field, 
And  violets  sweet  their  odor  yield ; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thorn, 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  morn. 
Then,  lads  and  lasses  all,  be  gay, 
For  this  is  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labor  drop  his  flail, 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow, 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plough. 
Then,  lads,  &c. 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  float, 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  note ! 
What  warbles  he,  with  merry  cheer  ? 
"Let  Love  and  Pleasure  rule  the  year!" 
Then,  lads,  &c. 

Lo  !   Sol  looks  down  with  radiant  eye, 
And  throws  a  smile  around  his  sky ; 
Embracing  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream, 
And  warming  nature  with  his  beam. 
Then,  lads,  &c. 

The  insect  tribes  in  myriads  pour, 
And  kiss  with  zephyr  every  flower ; 
Shall  these  our  icy  hearts  reprove, 
And  tell  us  we  are  foes  to  Love  ? 
Then,  lads,  &c. 


TO    MY   CANDLE. 

Thou  lone  companion  of  the  spectred  night ! 
I  wake  amid  thy  friendly  watchful  light, 

To  steal  a  precious  hour  from  lifeless  sleep. 
Hark,  the  wild  uproar  of  the  winds !   and  hark ! 
Hell's  genius  roams  the  regions  of  the  dark, 

And  swells  the  thundering  horrors  of  the  deep ! 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  pale  moon  hurrying  flies, 
Now  blacken'd,  and  now  flashing  through  the  skies  ; 
But  all  is  silence  here  beneath  thy  beam. 
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I  own  I  labor  for  the  voice  of  praise — 

For  who  would  sink  in  dull  oblivion's  stream  ? 
Who  would  not  live  in  songs  of  distant  days  ? 
-::-  -::-  ■*  *  * 

How  slender  now,  alas !  thy  thread  of  fire ! 
Ah  !  falling — falling — ready  to  expire  ! 

In  vain  thy  struggles,  all  will  soon  be  o'er. 
At  life  thou  snatchest  with  an  eager  leap ; 
Now  round  I  see  thy  flame  so  feeble  creep, 

Faint,  lessening,  quivering,  glimmering,  now  no  more  ! 
Thus  shall  the  sons  of  science  sink  away, 

And  thus  of  beauty  fade  the  fairest  flower — 
For  where's  the  giant  who  to* Time  shall  say, 

" Destructive  tyrant,  I  arrest  thy  power!" 


ODE    TO    THE    GLOW-WORM. 

Bright  stranger,  welcome  to  my  field, 

Here  feed  in  safety,  here  thy  radiance  yield  ; 

To  me,  oh  nightly  be  thy  splendor  given : 
Oh,  could  a  wish  of  mine  the  skies  command, 
How  would  I  gem  thy  leaf  with  liberal  hand, 

With  every  sweetest  dew  of  heaven ! 

Say,  dost  thou  kindly  light  the  fairy  train, 
Amidst  their  gambols  on  the  stilly  plain, 

Hanging  thy  lamp  upon  the  moisten' d  blade  ? 
What  lamp  so  fit,  so  pure  as  thine, 
Amidst  the  gentle  elfin  band  to  shine, 

And  chase  the  horrors  of  the  midnight  shade? 

Oh !  may  no  feather'd  foe  disturb  thy  bower, 
And  with  barbarian  beak  thy  life  devour : 

Oh !  may  no  ruthless  torrent  of  the  sky, 
O'erwhelming,  force  thee  from  thy  dewy  seat ; 
Nor  tempests  tear  thee  from  thy  green  retreat, 

And  bid  thee  midst  the  humming  myriads  die ! 

Queen  of  the  insect-world,  what  leaves  delight, 
Of  such  these  willing  hands  a  bower  shall  form, 

To  guard  thee  from  the  rushing  rains  of  night, 
And  hide  thee  from  the  wild  wing  of  the  storm. 

Sweet  child  of  stillness,  midst  the  awful  calm 
Of  pausing  Nature,  thou  art  pleased  to  dwell ; 

In  happy  silence  to  enjoy  thy  balm, 

And  shed,  through  life,  a  lustre  round  thy  cell. 

How  different  man,  the  imp  of  noise  and  strife, 
Who  courts  the  storm  that  tears  and  darkens  life ; 

Bless'd  when  the  passions  wild  the  soul  invade ! 
How  nobler  far  to  bid  those  whirlwinds  cease ; 
To  taste,  like  thee,  the  luxury  of  peace, 

And  shine  in  solitude  and  shade ! 

10* 
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THE   RAZOR    SELLER. 

A  fellow  in  a  market  town, 

Most  musical,  cried  razors  up  and  down, 
And  offer'd  twelve  for  eighteen-pence ; 
"Which  certainly  seem'd  wondrous  cheap, 
And  for  the  money  quite  a  heap, 

As  every  man  would  buy,  with  cash  and  sense. 

A  country  bumpkin  the  great  offer  heard : 

Poor  Hodge,  who  suffer'd  by  a  broad  black  beard, 

That  seem'd  a  shoe-brush  stuck  beneath  his  nose : 
With  cheerfulness  the  eighteen-pence  he  paid, 
And  proudly  to  himself,  in  whispers,  said, 
"This  rascal  stole  the  razors,  I  suppose. 
"No  matter  if  the  fellow  be  a  knave, 
Provided  that  the  razors  shave; 

It  certainly  will  be  a  monstrous  prize." 
So  home  the  clown,  with  his  good  fortune,  went, 
Smiling  in  heart  and  soul,  content, 

And  quickly  soap'd  himself  to  ears  and  eyes. 
Being  well  lather'd  from  a  dish  or  tub, 
Hodge  now  began  with  grinning  pain  to  grub, 

Just  like  a  hedger  cutting  furze  : 
'Twas  a  vile  razor  ! — then  the  rest  he  tried — 
All  were  impostors — "Ah!"  Hodge  sigh'd, 

"I  wish  my  eighteen-pence  within  my  purse." 

Hodge  sought  the  fellow — found  him — and  begun  : 
"P'rhaps,  Master  Razor-rogue,  to  you  'tis  fun, 

That  people  flay  themselves  out  of  their  lives : 
You  rascal !  for  an  hour  have  I  been  grubbing, 
Giving  my  crying  whiskers  here  a  scrubbing, 

With  razors  just  like  oyster  knives. 
Sirrah !  I  tell  you,  you're  a  knave, 
To  cry  up  razors  that  can't  shave." 
"Friend,"  quoth  the  razor-man,  "  I'm  not  a  knave  : 

As  for  the  razors  you  have  bought, 

Upon  my  soul  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  shave." 
"  Not  think  they'd  shave!"  quoth  Hodge,  with  wondering  eyes, 

And  voice  not  much  unlike  an  Indian  yell ; 
"  What  were  they  made  for  then,  you  dog  ?"  he  cries  : 

"Made!"  quoth  the  fellow,  with  a  smile, — "to  sell." 


THE   PILGRIMS   AND    THE   PEAS. 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good, 

Were  order' d  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine, 

Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood, 

And  in  a  curl'd  white  wig  look'd  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  these  sad  rogues  to  travel, 

With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than  gravel : 

In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse, 

The  priest  had  order'd  peas  into  their  shoes: 
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A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  deep  sunk  in  crimes : 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt, 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet, 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 
The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day, 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray ; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  gallop' d  on, 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun  ; 

The  other  limp'd  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin,  soon — peccavi  cried — 

Had  his  soul  whitewash'd  all  so  clever ; 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied, 

Made  tit  with  saints  above  to  live  for  ever. 
In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  say, 
He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  halfway — 
Hobbling  with  outstretch' d  hands  and  bending  knees, 
Cursing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas : 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in  sweat, 
Deep  sympathizing  with  his  groaning  feet. 
"  How  now  !"  the  light-toed  whitewash'd  pilgrim  broke, 

"  You  lazy  lubber  !" 
"You  see  it!"  cried  the  other,  "'tis  no  joke; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock, 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 
"But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain — 

What  power  hath  work*d  a  wonder  for  your  toes — 
Whilst  I,  just  like  a  snail,  am  crawling, 
Now  groaning,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling, 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  ? 
"  How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 

Merry  as  if  nought  had  happen'd,  burn  ye?" 
"Why,"  cried  the  other,  grinning,  "you  must  know, 

That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey, 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas  !" 


THOMAS   BKOWN,    1778—1820. 


Thomas  Brown,  the  distinguished  metaphysician,  was  born  at  Kirkmabreck,1 
in  Scotland,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister  of  the 
parish.  His  father  having  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  he  was  placed  by  his 
maternal  uncle,  from  his  seventh  to  his  fourteenth  year,  at  different  schools  near  . 

1  In  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  south  west  part  of  Scotland,  about  eighty  miles 
south-west  of  Edinburgh,  near  Sol  way  Frith. 
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London,  in  all  of  which  he  made  great  progress  in  classical  literature.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  uncle  in  1792,  he  returned  to  his  mother's  house  in  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  university.  His  attention  was  at  once  directed  to 
metaphysical  studies  by  Dugald  Stewart's  "Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind"  being  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  next  winter  he  attended  Mr. 
Stewart's  class.  Here  he  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  his  acute  and 
profound  observations  upon  this  subject,  and  a  friendship  commenced  between  the 
illustrious  teacher  and  his  no  less  illustrious  pupil,  which  continued  through  life. 

In  1798,  he  published  "  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwin,"  which 
was  considered  a  remarkable  production  for  one  so  young.  In  1803,  having  at- 
tended the  usual  medical  course,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In 
the  same  year  he  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  in  two  volumes,  which 
exhibit  marks  of  an  original  mind  and  a  refined  taste.  His  next  publication  was 
an  examination  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume  respecting  causation,  which  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  pronounced  the  finest  model  in  mental  philosophy  since  Berke- 
ley and  Hume.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1806,  and  a  third  in  1818  so 
enlarged  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work,  under  the  title  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect." 

Up  to  the  year  1808,  Dr.  Brown  continued  a  practising  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh, though  it  was  not  the  calling  suited  to  his  taste  and  studies.  This  year 
a  circumstance  occurred  that  placed  him  in  a  situation  that  entirely  harmonized 
with  his  inclinations.  The  health  of  Professor  Stewart  had  been  declining  for 
some  time,  and  he  applied  to  Dr.  Brown  to  supply  his  place  for  a  short  time,  with 
lectures  of  his  own  composition.  He  did  so,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction ;  and 
in  1810  he  was,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Stewart's  wishes,  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  conjunction  with  him.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
ardor  and  untiring  industry,  and  prepared  for  his  students  that  series  of  lectures 
on  which  his  fame  rests.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  he  published  anonymously  his 
poem  entitled  "The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,"  which  met  with  a  very  favorable 
reception ;  and  in  the  next  year  two  others,  "  The  Wanderer  of  Norway,"  and 
"The  Bower  of  Spring."  In  the  autumn  of  1818,  he  commenced  his  text-book 
for  the  benefit  of  his  students.  He  was  then  in  good  health,  but  in  December  he 
became  indisposed,  and  during  the  summer  recess  of  the  next  year  his  health 
seemed  evidently  to  be  failing.  When  he  again  met  his  class  in  the  fall,  his 
lecture  unfortunately  happened  to  be  one  which  he  was  never  able  to  deliver 
without  being  much  moved,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  recited  the  very 
affecting  lines  from  Beattie's  "  Hermit,"  it  was  conceived  by  many  that  the  emo- 
tion he  displayed  arose  from  a  foreboding  of  his  own  approaching  dissolution. 

'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you; 
For  morn  is  approaching  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew: 
Not  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  shall  save ; 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 

Oh,  when  will  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ? 

This  was  the  last  lecture  he  ever  delivered.  Day  after  day  he  became  weaker, 
and  he  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1820. 
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The  most  prominent  features  of  Dr.  Brown's  character  were  great  gentleness, 
kindness,  and  delicacy  of  mind,  united  with  great  independence  of  spirit,  a  strong 
love  of  liberty,  and  a  most  ardent  desire  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  vir- 
tue, and  happiness  among  mankind.  The  predominating  quality  of  his  intel- 
lectual character  was,  unquestionably,  his  power  of  analysis,  in  which  he  had 
few  equals.  In  his  j^rose  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  eloquence.  His  poetry 
has  never  been  popular,  though  it  contains  very  many  choice  passages.  His 
character  as  a  philosopher  will  chiefly  rest  upon  his  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,"  which  were  published  in  two  volumes,  after  his  death.  A 
more  instructive  and  interesting  book  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  compass  of  Eng- 
lish literature.     It  is  full  of  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  and  lofty  eloquence. 

THE    POWER    OF    HABIT. 

That  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  action  increases  the  tendency 
to  it,  all  of  you  must  have  experienced  in  yourselves,  in  innu- 
merable cases,  of  little  importance,  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  indica- 
tive of  the  influence ;  and  there  are  few  of  you,  probably,  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  in  others  the  fatal  power  of 
habits  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the  corruption  of  a  great  city 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  around,  without  perceiving  some  warn- 
ing example  of  that  blasting  and  deadening  influence,  before  which 
every  thing  that  was  generous  and  benevolent  in  the  heart  has 
withered,  while  every  thing  which  was  noxious  has  flourished  with 
more  rapid  maturity  ;  like  those  plants,  which  can  extend  their  roots, 
indeed,  even  in  a  pure  soil,  and  fling  out  a  few  leaves  amid  balmy 
airs  and  odors,  but  which  burst  out  in  all  their  luxuriance  only  from 
a  soil  that  is  fed  with  constant  putrescency?  and  in  an  atmosphere 
which  it  is  poison  to  inhale.  It  is  not  vice — not  cold  and  insensible 
and  contented  vice,  that  has  never  known  any  better  feelings — 
which  we  view  with  melancholy  regret.  It  is  virtue — at  least  what 
once  was  virtue — that  has  yielded  progressively  and  silently  to  an 
influence  scarcely  perceived,  till  it  has  become  the  very  thing  which 
it  abhorred.  Xothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  picture  of  this  sad 
progress,  described  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope  : — 

"'  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  : 
Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace."1 

In  the  slow  progress  of  some  insidious  disease,  which  is  scarcely 
regarded  by  its  cheerful  and  unconscious  victim,  it  is  mournful  to 
mark  the  smile  of  gayety  as  it  plays  over  that  very  bloom,  which  is 
not  the  freshness  of  health,  but  the  flushing  of  approaching  mor- 
tality, amid  studies  perhaps  just  opening  into  intellectual  excellence, 

1  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  II.  v.  217-220. 
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and  hopes,  and  plans  of  generous  ambition,  that  are  never  to  be  ful- 
filled. But  how  much  more  painful  is  it  to  behold  that  equally 
insidious,  and  far  more  desolating  progress,  with  which  guilty  pas- 
sion steals  upon  the  heart — when  there  is  still  sufficient  virtue  to  feel 
remorse,  and  to  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of  purer  years,  but  not 
sufficient  to  throw  off  the  guilt,  which  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and 
to  return  to  that  purity  in  which  it  would  again,  in  its  bitter  mo- 
ments, gladly  take  shelter,  if  only  it  had  energy  to  vanquish  the 
almost  irresistible  habits  that  would  tear  it  back  ! 

"Crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  link  so  straight, 
What  first  was  accident,  at  last  is  fate  ; 
The  unhappy  servant  sinks  into  a  slave, 
And  virtue's  last  sad  stragglings  cannot  save." — Mallet. 

We  must  not  conceive,  however,  that  habit  is  powerful  only  in 
strengthening  what  is  evil;  though  it  is  this  sort  of  operation 
which,  of  course,  forces  itself  more  upon  our  observation  and  me- 
mory— like  the  noontide  darkness  of  the  tempest,  that  is  remem- 
bered when  the  calm,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  shower  are 
forgotten.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  same  principle,  which 
confirms  and  aggravates  what  is  evil,  strengthens  and  cherishes 
also  what  is  good.  The  virtuous,  indeed,  do  not  require  the  influ- 
ence of  habitual  benevolence  or  devotion  to  force  them,  as  it  were, 
to  new  acts  of  kindness  to  man,  or  to  new  sentiments  of  gratitude 
to  God.  But  the  temptations,  to  which  even  virtue  might  some- 
times be  in  danger  of  yielding  in  the  commencement  of  its  delight- 
ful progress,  become  powerless  and  free  from  peril  when  that  pro- 
gress is  more  advanced.  There  are  spirits  which,  even  on  earth, 
are  elevated  above  that  little  scene  of  mortal  ambition  with  which 
their  benevolent  wishes,  for  the  sufferers  there,  are  the  single  tie 
that  connects  them  still.  All  with  them  is  serenity ;  the  darkness 
and  the  storm  are  beneath  them.  They  have  only  to  look  down, 
with  generous  sympathy,  on  those  who  have  not  yet  risen  so  high ; 
and  to  look  up,  with  gratitude,  to  that  Heaven  which  is  above  their 
head,  and  which  is  almost  opening  to  receive  them. 

Lecture  xliii. 
BENEVOLENCE. 

That  benevolence,  the  moral  link  which  connects  man  with  man, 
is  in  itself  virtuous,  may  indeed  appear,  to  some  very  rigid  ques- 
tioners of  every  feeling,  to  require  proof;  but  it  can  appear  to 
require  it  only  to  those  who  deny  altogether  the  very  moral  distinc- 
tion of  virtue  and  vice,  in  that  general  skepticism  which  has  been 
already  fully  considered  by  us.  Of  those  who  allow  virtue  to  be 
more  than  a  name,  there  is  no  one  who  will  refuse  to  benevolent 
exertions  the  praise  of  this  excellence— no  one  who  can  read  the 
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history  of  any  of  those  heroes  of  the  moral  scene,  whose  life  has 
been  one  continued  deed  of  generosity  to  mankind,  without  feeling 
that,  if  there  be  virtue  on  earth,  there  has  been  virtue  in  that  bosom 
which  has  suffered  much,  or  dared  much,  that  the  world  might  be 
free  from  any  of  the  ills  which  disgraced  it.  The  strong  lines, 
with  which  the  author  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden"  concludes  his 
praise  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these  heroes  of  benevolence, 
scarcely  express  more  than  we  truly  feel  on  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  character.  It  does  seem  as  if  man,  when  he  acts  as  man 
should  act,  is  a  being  of  some  higher  order  than  the  frail,  erring 
creature  among  whom  we  ourselves  pass  a  life,  that,  with  all  its 
occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  self-command,  is  still,  like  theirs, 
a  life  of  frailty  and  error  : — 

CHARACTER    OF    HOWARD. 

And  now,  Philanthropy  !  thy  rays  divine 

Dart  round  the  globe,  from  Zembla  to  the  Line ; 

O'er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  light 

Like  northern  lustres  o'er  the  vault  of  night. 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  crown'd, 

Where'er  Mankind  and  Misery  are  found, 

O'er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

Thy  Howard,  journeying,  seeks  the  house  of  woe. 

Down  many  a  winding  step  to  dungeons  dank, 

Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank ; 

To  caves  bestrew'd  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 

And  cells,  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose, 

Xo  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows — 

He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 

Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health : 

With  soft  assuasive  eloquence  expands 

Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hands; 

Leads  stern -eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains, 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains,* 

Or  guides  awaken'd  Mercy  through  the  gloom, 

And  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb  • 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife, 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life. 

The  spirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 

Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes  their  partial  eye, 

When  first  array'd  in  Virtue's  purest  robe, 

They  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe, 

Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel-guest, 

And  ask'd  what  seraj)h  foot  the  earth  imprest. 

— Onward  he  moves.     Disease  and  death  retire — 

And  murmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire.1 

The  benevolent  spirit,  as  its  object  is  the  happiness  of  all  who 
are  capable  of  feeling  happiness,  is  as  universal  in  its  efforts  as  are 
the  miseries  which  are  capable  of  being  relieved,  or  the  enjoyments 
which  it  is  possible  to  extend  to  a  single  human  being,  within  the 

1  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden. 
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reach  of  its  efforts,  or  almost  of  its  wishes.  When  we  speak  of 
benefactions,  indeed,  we  think  only  of  one  species  of  good  action  ; 
and  charity  itself,  so  comprehensive  in  its  etymological  meaning,  is 
used  as  if  it  were  nearly  synonymous  with  the  mere  opening  of  the 
purse.  But  "it  is  not  money  only  which  the  unfortunate  need  ; 
and  they  are  but  sluggards  in  well-doing/ '  as  Rousseau  strikingly 
expresses  the  character  of  this  indolent  benevolence,  "  who  know 
to  do  good  only  when  they  have  a  purse  in  their  hand."  Consola- 
tions, counsels,  cares,  friendship,  protection,  are  so  many  resources 
which  pity  leaves  us  for  the  assistance  of  the  indigent,  even  though 
wealth  should  be  wanting.  The  oppressed  often  continue  to  be  op- 
pressed, merely  because  they  are  without  an  organ  to  render  their 
complaints  known  to  those  who  have  the  power  of  succor.  It 
requires  sometimes  but  a  word  which  they  cannot  say ;  a  reason 
which  they  know  not  how  to  state  ;  the  opening  of  a  single  door  of 
a  great  man,  through  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  pass,  to  obtain 
for  them  all  of  which  they  are  in  need.  The  intrepid  support  of  a 
disinterested  virtue  is,  in  such  cases,  able  to  remove  an  infinity  of 
obstacles :  and  the  eloquence  of  a  single  good  man,  in  the  cause  of 
the  injured,  can  appal  tyranny  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  power. 

THE   GOODNESS    OF   GOD. 

The  goodness  of  God  is,  of  all  subjects  of  inquiry,  that  which  is 
most  interesting  to  us.  It  is  the  goodness  of  him  to  whom  we  owe, 
not  merely  that  we  exist,  but  that  we  are  happy  or  miserable  now, 
and  according  to  which  we  are  to  hope  or  fear  for  a  future,  that  is 
not  limited  to  a  few  years,  but  extends  through  all  the  ages  of  im- 
mortality. Have  we,  then,  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  good? 
that  the  designing  power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  per- 
ceive and  admit,  is  a  power  of  cruelty  or  kindness  ?  Of  whom  is 
this  the  question  ?  of  those  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  continued 
display  of  the  bountiful  provision  of  Heaven  from  the  first  moment 
at  which  life  began. 

But  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  goodness  of  God  extends  only 
to  man.  The  humblest  life,  which  man  despises,  is  not  despised  by 
Him  who  made  man  of  nothing,  and  all  things  of  nothing,  and 
"whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

"  Has  God,  thou  fool,  work'd  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flowery  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
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Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain? 
The  birds  of  Heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain."  l 

In  vain  do  we  strive  to  represent  to  ourselves  all  nature  as  our 
own,  and  only  our  own.  The  happiness  which  we  see  the  other 
races  around  us  enjoying  is  a  proof  that  it  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours  ; 
and  that  he,  who  has  given  us  the  dominion  of  all  things  that  live 
on  earth,  has  not  forgotten  the  creatures  which  he  has  intrusted  to 
our  sway.  Even  in  the  deserts,  in  which  our  sway  is  not  acknow- 
ledged, where  the  lion,  if  man  approached,  would  see  no  lord  before 
whom  to  tremble,  but  a  creature  far  feebler  than  the  ordinary  vic- 
tims of  his  hunger,  or  his  wrath — in  the  dens  and  the  wildernesses, 
there  are  pleasures  which  owe  nothing  to  us,  but  which  are  not  the 
less  felt  by  the  fierce  hearts  that  inhabit  the  dreadful  recesses. 
They,  too,  have  their  happiness ;  because  they  too  were  created  by 
a  Power  that  is  good — and  of  whose  beneficent  design,  in  forming 
the  world,  with  all  its  myriads  of  myriads  of  varied  races  of  inha- 
bitants, the  happiness  of  these  was  a  part. 

So  also  is  the  seemingly  happy  existence  of  that  minute  species 
of  life  which  is  so  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  great  scene  in 
which  we  dwell.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  happiness  upward, 
through  all  the  alacrity  and  seeming  delight  in  existence,  of  the 
larger  animals — an  ever-flowing  pleasure,  of  which  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing  multitudes  of  gregarious 
animals  feeding  together,  and  rejoicing  in  their  common  pasture,  will 
be  the  best  able  to  appreciate  the  amount.  All  have  means  of  en- 
joyment within  themselves;  and,  if  man  be  the  happy  sovereign 
of  the  creation,  he  is  not  the  sovereign  of  miserable  subjects. 

"Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?     Pride  answers,  'Tis  for  mine  : 
For  me,  kind  Mature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew  ,• 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs  ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; 
My  footstool  earth — my  canopy  the  skies."  2 

All  these  sources  of  blessings,  that  are  infinite  as  the  living 
beings  that  enjoy  them,  were  made,  indeed,  for  man,  whose  pride 
makes  the  arrogant  exclusive  assumption ;  but  they  were  made  also 
for  innumerable  beings  whose  very  existence  is  unknown  to  man, 
and  who  know  not,  in  their  turn,  the  existence  of  him  who  supposes 
that  all  these  means  of  happiness  are  for  himself  alone.  There  is, 
at  every  moment,  an  amount  of  happiness  on  the  earth,  of  which 
the  happiness  of  all  mankind  is  an  element  indeed,  but  only  one 

1  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  Ep.  III.  27-38,  *  Ibid.  Ep.  I.  131-140. 
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of  many  elements,  that  perhaps  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
rest )  and  it  is  not  of  this  single  element  that  we  are  to  think,  when 
we  consider  the  benevolence  of  that  God  who  has  willed  the  whole. 


Of  Br.  Brown's  poetry,  "  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes"  has  been  by  far  the  most 
popular,  though  it  is  now  but  little  read.  Of  it,  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"1  thus 
speaks  :  "  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  brilliant  imitation  of  Pope  that  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  that  great  writer;  with  all  his  point,  polish,  and  nicely-balanced 
versification,  as  well  as  his  sarcasm  and  witty  malice :  deficient,  indeed,  in  the 
strong  sense  and  compressed  reasoning  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  but  possess- 
ing all  the  brightness  and  elegance  and  vivacity  of  his  lighter  and  more  exqui- 
site productions ;  and  almost  entitled,  if  it  were  not  for  its  iDJudicious  diftuseness 
and  the  defect  of  its  machinery,  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  '  Rape  of  the 
Lock/ " 

The  poem  is  in  nine  parts.  The  first  part  is  prefatory,  and  has  not  much  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  second  part  discovers  to  us  *  Zephyra," 
just  returned  at  daybreak  from  an  evening  party;  mortified  at  having  been  eclipsed 
by  the  charms  of  a  late-arriving  rival;  and  weighing  in  her  bosom  the  pleasures 
of  a  coquette's  life  against  the  endless  inquietudes  and  disappointments  with 
which  it  is  attended.  The  latter,  she  finds,  vastly  preponderate;  and  just  as  she 
has  passed  a  solemn  vow  of  abjuration  of  coquetry,  a  person  called  the  Genius 
of  Coquetry  appears — pardons  her  hasty  resolve — and,  by  dint  of  flattery,  wins 
her  back  to  her  pristine  allegiance.  With  true  feminine  curiosity,  she  im- 
plores the  deity  to  make  use  of  his  omniscient  faculties  in  disclosing  to  her  all 
the  conquests  she  is  to  make  :  this  he  declines  to  do,  but  hints  to  her  that  they 
will  be  all  that  the  most  inordinate  ambition  could  desire.  The  following  is  a 
part  of  the  coquette's  repining  : — 

SOLILOQUY  AFTER  THE  BALL. 

How  did  I  hope  to  vex  a  thousand  eyes ! 
Oh  glorious  malice,  dearer  than  the  prize ! 
Yet  well  was  taught  my  brow  that  pride  serene 
Which  looks  no  triumph  where  no  doubt  had  been ; 
That  easy  scorn,  all  tranquil  as  before, 
Which  speaks  no  insult,  and  insults  the  more ; 
And  with  calm  air,  the  surest  to  torment, 
Steals  angry  Spite's  last  torment,  to  resent. 

Why  was  the  triumph  given?     Too  flattering  joy ! 
Frail  hour  which  one  frail  minute  could  destroy ! 
He  came — Hope!  he  hasten'd  to  my  seat; 
I  saw,  and  almost  dream'd  him  at  my  feet, 
Close  by  my  side  a  gay  attendant  slave  ; 
The  glance,  which  thousands  sought,  to  none  he  gave ; 
Scarce  bow'd  to  nodding  bevies  when  we  walk'd, 
Smiled  when  I  smiled,  and  talk'd,  and  laugh' d,  and  talk'd ; 

1  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  397, 
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Held  my  light  fan  with  more  than  woman's  grace, 

And  shook  the  tiny  zephyr  o'er  my  face  : 

Why  did  I  heedless  trust  the  flattering  sign, 

As  if  no  fan  he  e'er  had  broke  but  mine ! 

Ah,  simple  fool — yet  wherefore  nurse  the  smart  ? 

The  bubble  he  may  break,  but  not  my  heart. 

The  third  canto  begins  in  an  ambiguous  tone,  somewhat  between  raillery,  sar- 
casm, and  apology  for 

THE    CHAXGEFULXESS    OF    WOMAN. 

Ye  watchful  sprites,  who  make  e'en  man  your  eare, 

And  sure  more  gladly  hover  o'er  the  fair, 

Who  grave  on  adamant  all  changeless  things, 

The  smiles  of  courtiers  and  the  frowns  of  kings ! 

Say  to  what  softer  texture  ye  impart 

The  quick  resolves  of  woman's  trusting  heart; 

Joys  of  a  moment,  wishes  of  an  hour, 

The  short  eternity  of  Passion's  power, 

Breathed  in  vain  oaths  that  pledge  with  generous  zeal 

E'en  more  of  fondness  than  they  e'er  shall  feel, 

Light  fleeting  vows  that  never  reach  above, 

And  all  the  guileless  changefulness  of  love ! 

Is  summer's  leaf  the  record?     Does  it  last 

Till  withering-  autumn  blot  it  with  his  blast  ? 

Or  frailer  still,  to  fade  ere  ocean's  ebb, 

Graved  on  some  filmy  insect's  thinnest  web, 

Some  day-fly's  wing  that  dies  and  ne'er  has  slept, 

Lives  the  light  vow  scarce  longer  than  'tis  kept  ? 

Ah  !   call  not  perfidy  her  fickle  choice  ! 

Ah !  find  not  falsehood  in  an  angel's  voice  ! 

True  to  one  word,  and  constant  to  one  aim, 

Let  man's  hard  soul  be  stubborn  as  his  frame ; 

But  leave  sweet  woman's  form  and  mind,  at  will, 

To  bend  and  vary,  and  be  graceful  still. 


ANNE   HUNTER,  1742—1821. 

Anne  Hunter,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  anatomist,  John  Hunter,  and  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Home,  was  born  in  the  year  1742.  She  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  was  no  inconsiderable 
member  of  that  circle  of  literary  ladies  who  composed  their  society.  She  ex- 
celled in  lyric  poetry,  and  two  of  her  songs,  "My  mother  bids  me  braid  my 
hair,"  and  "  The  Mermaid's  Song,"  are  embalmed  in  the  undying  melodies  of 
Haydn.  She  died  in  London  on  the  7th  of  January,  1821.  Her  poetry  displays 
much  elegance  and  feeling,  of  which  the  following  are  fair  specimens : — 
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TO-MORROW. 

How  heavy  falls  the  foot  of  Time ! 
How  slow  the  lingering  quarters  chime, 

Through  anxious  hours  of  long  delay ! 
In  vain  we  watch  the  silent  glass, 
More  slow  the  sands  appear  to  pass, 

While  disappointment  marks  their  way. 

To-morrow — still  the  phantom  flies, 
Flitting  away  before  our  eyes, 

Eludes  our  grasp,  is  pass'd  and  gone ; 
Daughter  of  hope,  Night  o'er  thee  flings 
The  shadow  of  her  raven  wings, 

And  in  the  morning  thou  art  flown ! 

Delusive  sprite !  from  day  to  day, 
We  still  pursue  thy  pathless  way: 

Thy  promise,  broken  o'er  and  o'er, 
Man  still  believes,  and  is  thy  slave ; 
Nor  ends  the  chase  but  in  the  grave, 

For  there  to-morrow  is  no  more. 


LOT   OF   THOUSANDS. 

When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  heart, 
By  secret  sorrow  long  conceal'd, 

We  shrink  lest  looks  or  words  impart 
What  may  not  be  reveaPd. 

'Tis  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep ; 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 
To  wake  when  one  would  wish  to  sleep, 

And  wake  to  agony. 

Yet  such  the  lot  for  thousands  cast 
Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care, 

And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  blast, 
To  save  them  from  despair. 

Yet  nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet, 
Where  disappointment  cannot  come ; 

And  time  leads  with  unerring  feet 
The  weary  wanderer  home. 


TO    MY   DAUGHTER, 

On  being  separated  from  her  on  her  marriage. 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stream, 
Which  animates  this  mortal  clay, 

For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dream, 
And  deck  with  smiles  the  future  day ; 

And  thus  beguile  the  present  pain 

With  hopes  that  we  shall  meet  again. 
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Yet  will  it  be  as  when  the  past 

'Twined  every  joy  and  care  and  thought, 

And  o'er  our  minds  one  mantle  cast 
Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought  ? 

Ah,  no !  the  groundless  hope  were  vain, 

For  so  we  ne'er  can  meet  again ! 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 

Deserve  its  love,  as  I  have  done ! 
For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 

If  so  beloved,  thou'rt  fairly  won. 
Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain, 
And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again  I 


VICESIMUS    KNOX,  1752—1821. 

YiCEsnrrs  Kxox,  son  of  the  Rev.  Vicesimus  Knox,  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1752.  After  completing  the  usual  course  of  preparatory  study,  he 
entered  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  While  here,  and  before  he  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  many  of  those  "Essays" 
which  have  chiefly  contributed  to  his  fame.  They  were  very  much  admired,  and 
a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  which  were  greatly  enlarged  and  to  which 
he  prefixed  his  name,  under  the  title  of  **  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary."  These 
essays  are  written  in  a  forcible  and  elegant  style,  formed  on  the  purest  classical 
models,  and  contain  most  valuable  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  conduct  of  life :  and  what  recommends  them  still  more,  is  the 
rich  fund  of  classical  and  miscellaneous  entertainment  they  afford.1 

From  college,  after  having  regularly  taken  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
of  arts,  Mr.  Knox  was  elected,  in  1778,  to  succeed  his  father  as  head  master  of 
Tunbridge  School.  He  held  this  post  of  honor  and  usefulness  for  thirty-three 
years,  or  till  1811,  when  he,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  His  next 
publication  was  a  work  entitled  "  Liberal  Education,  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Methods  of  acquiring  Useful  and  Polite  Learning."  This  was  well  received, 
and  was  soon  republished  in  our  country,  and  was  translated  into  the  French. 
In  1788,  he  published  a  series  of  miscellaneous  papers  under  the  title  of  "Win- 
ter Evenings,"  which,  though  not  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  the  "  Essays,"  abound 
in  fine  writing  and  excellent  moral  instruction.  In  his  introductory  essay,  he 
thus  comments  on  the  title  he  had  chosen,  and  speaks  in  praise  of 

1  "  Few  publications  have  been  more  popular,  and  more  deservedly  so,  than  these  instruc- 
tive Essays,  which  have  passed  through  sixteen  editions.  The  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Knox 
has  expatiated  in  these  volumes  are  numerous  and  well  chosen,  and  they  uniformly  possess 
a  direct  tendency  either  to  improve  the  head  or  amend  the  heart.  To  persons  of  every 
description,  but  especially  to  young  persons,  the  essays  of  our  author  are  invaluable ;  their 
first  praise  is,  that  they  recommend,  in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  all  that  is  good  and 
great;  and  secondly,  they  are  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  form  the  taste,  and  excite  a 
spirit  of  literary  enthusiasm." — Drake's  Essays,  vol.  v.  365. 

11* 
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A  WINTER   EVENING. 

Books  enable  the  imagination  to  create  a  summer  in  the  midst 
of  frost  and  snow;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  culinary  fire,  whose 
comfortable  warmth  supplies,  round  the  parlor  hearth,  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  I  believe  the  winter  is  considered  by  few  as  less  plea- 
surable, upon  the  whole,  than  the  season  of  soft  breezes  and  solar 
effulgence. 

The  student  shuts  the  door  while  the  chill  wind  whistles  round 
his  room,  and  the  rain  beats  upon  the  tiles  and  pavements,  stirs  his 
fire,  snuffs  his  candle,  throws  himself  into  his  elbow  chair,  and  defies 
the  elements.  If  he  chooses  to  transport  himself  to  warm  climates, 
to  regions  delightful  as  the  vale  of  Tempe,  or  even  to  riot  in  all  the 
enchanting  scenes  of  Elysium,  he  has  only  to  take  a  volume  from 
his  bookcase,  and,  with  every  comfort  of  ease  and  safety  at  home, 
he  can  richly  feast  his  capacious  imagination. 

For  myself,  I  must  acknowledge  that,  though  I  have  no  objection 
to  games  in  moderation,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  taste  for  them. 
They  appear  to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to  afford  a  thinking  man, 
who  values  his  leisure,  an  adequate  return  of  amusement  for  the 
time  they  engross.  In  a  rural  retirement,  what  could  I  do  in  the 
winter  evenings,  when  no  society  interrupted,  but  read  or  write  ? 
I  have  done  both  in  a  vicissitude  pleasant  to  myself,  and  as  my 
inclination  or  my  ideas  of  propriety  suggested.  In  these  employ- 
ments I  have  found  my  time  pass  away,  not  only  innocently,  but 
pleasantly;  and  most  of  these  lucubrations  are  literally  what  their 
title  insinuates,  the  produce  of  the  Winter  Evenings. 

After  "The  Winter  Evenings,"  appeared  "Letters  to  a  Young  Nobleman;" 
"  Christian  Philosophy,"  in  two  vols. ;  "  Considerations  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  in 
one  vol.;  and  a  pamphlet  "  On  the  National  Importance  of  Classical  Education." 
He  also  published,  for  the  use  of  his  school,  expurgated  editions  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  and  that  series  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  best  English  authors, 
well  known  as  "  Elegant  Extracts"  and  "  Elegant  Epistles."  After  a  life  of  great 
usefulness  and  industry,  he  died  at  Tunbridge,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1821. 
His  literary  reputation  was  deservedly  great;  but,  what  is  still  better,  his  whole 
character  was  a  model  of  Christian  virtue,  and  all  his  works  were  calculated  to 
improve  the  heart  as  well  as  inform  the  mind. 

ON    THE   PERIODICAL   ESSAYISTS. 

I  am  not  in  the  number  of  those  politicians  who  estimate  national 
good  merely  by  extent  of  territory,  richness  of  revenue,  and  com- 
mercial importance.  I  rather  think  that  pure  religion,  good  morals, 
fine  taste,  solid  literature,  and  all  those  things  which,  while  they 
contribute  to  elevate  human  nature,  contribute  also  to  render  private 
life  dignified  and  comfortable,  constitute  that  true  national  good  to 
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which  politics,  war,  and  commerce  are  but  subordinate  and  instru- 
mental. Indeed,  one  cannot  always  say  so  much  in  their  praise ; 
for,  after  all  the  noise  which  they  make  in  the  world,  they  are  often 
injurious  to  every  thing  for  which  society  appears,  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  to  have  been  originally  instituted. 

Under  this  conviction,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  writers 
as  an  Addison  and  a  Steele  have  caused  a  greater  degree  of  national 
good  than  a  Marlborough  and  a  Walpole.  They  have  successfully 
recommended  such  qualities  as  adorn  human  nature,  and  such  as 
tend  also,  in'  their  direct  consequences,  to  give  grandeur  and  sta- 
bility to  empire.  For,  in  truth,  it  is  j3ersonal  merit  and  private 
virtue  which  can  alone  preserve  a  free  country  in  a  prosperous  state, 
and  indeed  render  its  prosperity  desirable.  How  are  men  really 
the  better  for  national  prosperity  when,  as  a  nation  grows  rich,  its 
morals  are  corrupted,  mutual  confidence  lost,  and  debauchery  and 
excess  of  all  kinds  pursued  with  such  general  and  unceasing  ardor, 
as  seduces  the  mind  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery  and  impotence  ? 
If  I  am  born  in  a  country  where  my  mind  and  body  are  almost 
sure  to  be  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  universal  example,  and  my 
soul  deadened  in  all  its  nobler  energies,  what  avails  it  that  the 
country  extends  its  dominion  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ganges  ? 
It  had  been  better  for  me  that  I  had  not  been  born  than  born  in 
such  a  country. 

Moralists,  therefore,  who  have  the  art  to  convey  their  instruction 
successful^,  are  the  most  valuable  patriots  and  the  truest  benefactors 
to  their  country.  And  among  these  I  place  in  the  highest  rank, 
because  of  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of  their  labors,  the  success- 
ful writers  of  periodical  lucubrations. 

Among  these,  the  "  Tatler"  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  who 
will  claim  attention.  For  those  which  preceded  were  entirely  politi- 
cal and  controversial,  and  soon  sunk  into  oblivion  when  the  violence 
of  party  which  produced  them  had  subsided.  But  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  "  Tatler/'  as  Steele  himself  declares,  was  to  expose  the 
false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and 
ostentation,  and  to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress, 
discourse,  and  behavior. 

The  general  state  of  conversation  and  of  literary  improvement 
among  those  who  called  themselves  gentlemen,  at  the  time  in  which 
the  "  Tatler"  was  written,  was  low  and  contemptible.  The  men 
who,  from  their  rank,  fortune,  and  appearance,  claimed  the  title  of 
gentlemen,  affected  a  contempt  for  learning,  and  seemed  to  consider 
ignorance  as  a  mark  of  gentility.  The  "  Tatler"  gradually  opened 
their  understandings,  and  furnished  matter  for  improving  con- 
versation. 

Addison,  who  had  appeared  with  peculiar  lustre  in  the  "Tatler," 
was  to  shine  again  in  the  "  Spectator"  with  still  brighter  and  more 
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permanent  glory.  The  great  charm  of  his  diction,  which  has  de- 
lighted readers  of  every  class,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  natural 
sweetness,  ease,  and  delicacy,  which  no  affectation  can  attain. 
Truths  of  all  kinds — the  sublime  and  the  familiar,  the  serious  and 
the  comic — are  taught  in  that  peculiar  style  which  raises  in  the 
mind  a  placid  and  equable  flow  of  emotions;  that  placidness  and 
equability  which  are  in  a  particular  manner  adapted  to  give  perma- 
nency to  all  our  pleasurable  feelings.  A  work  which  warms  our 
passions,  and  hurries  us  on  with  the  rapid  vehemence  of  its  style, 
may  be  read  once  or  twice  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  more  tran- 
quil style  which  is  most  frequently  in  unison  with  our  minds,  and 
which,  therefore,  on  the  tenth  repetition,  as  Horace  says,  will  afford 
fresh  pleasure.  Addison  rejected  that  levity  and  medley  of  matter 
which  often  appeared  disadvantageously  in  a  single  paper  of  the 
"Tatler,"  and  usually  wrote  regular  treatises  on  the  most  important 
and  most  interesting  subjects  of  taste  and  morality.  Such  subjects 
will  never  be  out  of  date ;  but  the  strictures  on  the  dresses  and 
diversions  of  the  times,  whatever  merit  they  possessed,  could  not 
have  rendered  the  work  immortal. 

With  respect  to  the  "  Rambler/'  if  I  have  prejudices  concerning 
it,  they  are  all  in  its  favor.  I  read  it  at  a  very  early  age  with 
delight,  and,  I  hope,  with  improvement.  Every  thing  laudable  and 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  life  is  recommended  in  it,  often  in  a  new 
manner,  and  always  with  energy,  and  with  a  dignity  which  com- 
mands attention.  When  I  consider  it  with  a  view  to  its  effects  on 
the  generality  of  the  people,  on  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
this  mode  of  instruction,  it  appears  greatly  inferior  to  the  easy  and 
natural  "  Spectator/'  And,  indeed,  with  all  my  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  this  writer,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
public  which  has  condemned  in  his  style  an  affected  appearance  of 
pomposity. 

The  "  Adventurer"  is  an  imitation  of  the  "  Rambler."  It  is 
written  with  remarkable  spirit,  and  with  the  benevolent  design  of 
promoting  all  that  is  good  and  amiable.  The  stories  make  a  very 
conspicuous  figure  in  this  work,  and  tend  to  diffuse  its  influence 
among  those  readers  who  might  probably  have  been  deterred  from 
reading  it  had  it  consisted  only  of  didactic  discourses,  written  in  a 
style  approaching  to  the  lexiphantic.  Great,  indeed,  are  its  merits 
in  every  view;  but  I  cannot  discover,  in  the  diction,  the  sweetness 
and  the  delicacy  of  Addison. 

The  "  World"  is  written  in  a  style  different  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding. There  is  a  certain  gayety  and  gentility  diffused  over  it 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  grace  when  considered  only  as  a  book  of 
amusement.  That  it  inculcates  morality  with  any  peculiar  force, 
cannot  be  said.  But  it  gives  many  valuable  instructions  without 
assuming  the  solemn  air  of  a  severe  moralist. 
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The  "  Connoisseur"  abounds  in  wit  and  a  very  pleasant  species 
of  humor.  The  book,  however,  is  rather  diverting  than  improving; 
yet,  under  the  form  of  irony,  many  useful  truths  are  conveyed  with 
great  success.  There  is  no  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  no  sublime 
discourses  on  religion  and  morality;  but'there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense  expressed  with  good-humored  drollery.  The  authors  were  by 
nature  possessed  of  wit,  and  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  classics. 

Every  one  of  these  works  is  calculated  to  promote  good  sense  and 
virtue )  and  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  each,  the  variety  of 
their  manners  is  well  suited  to  the  variety  of  dispositions  and  of 
tastes  which  occur  in  the  mass  of  mankind. 

ys,  No.  xxriii. 


ON    THE    HAPPINESS    OF   DOMESTIC   LIFE. 

An  active  life  is  exposed  to  many  evils  which  cannot  reach  a 
state  of  retirement ;  but  it  is  found,  by  the  uniform  experience  of 
mankind,  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  productive  of  the  most  happiness. 
All  are  found  desirous  of  avoiding  the  listlessness  of  an  unemployed 
condition.  Without  the  incentives  of  ambition,  of  fame,  of  interest, 
of  emulation,  men  eagerly  rush  upon  hazardous  and  painful  enter- 
prises. There  is  a  quick  succession  of  ideas,  a  warm  flow  of  spirits, 
an  animated  sensation,  consequent  on  exertion,  wmich  amply  com- 
pensates the  chagrin  of  disappointment  and  the  fatigue  of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  useful  effects  of  action  is,  that  it  renders  repose 
agreeable.  Perpetual  rest  is  pain  of  the  most  intolerable  kind. 
But  a  judicious  interchange  of  rest  and  motion,  of  indolent  enjoy- 
ment and  strenuous  efforts,  gives  a  true  relish  of  life,  which,  when 
too  tranquil,  is  insipid,  and  when  too  much  agitated,  disgustful. 

This  sweet  repose,  which  is  necessary  to  restore,  by  relaxing  the 
tone  of  the  weary  mind,  has  been  sought  for  by  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  men  at  their  own  fireside.  Senators  and  heroes  have 
shut  out  the  acclamations  of  an  applauding  world  to  enjoy  the  prat- 
tling of  their  little  ones,  and  to  partake  the  endearments  of  family 
conversation.  They  knew  that  even  their  best  friends,  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life,  were  in  some  degree  actuated  by  interested 
motives  in  displaying  their  affection ;  that  many  of  their  followers 
applauded  them  in  hopes  of  reward ;  and  that  the  giddy  multitude, 
however  zealous,  were  not  always  judicious  in  their  approbation. 
But  the  attentions  paid  them  at  their  fireside,  the  smiles  which  ex- 
hilarated their  own  table,  were  the  genuine  result  of  undissembled 
love. 

The  nursery  has  often  alleviated  the  fatigues  of  the  bar  and  the 
senate-house.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  raise  the  gently-pleas- 
ing emotions  than  the  view  of  infant  innocence,  enjoying  the  rap- 
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tares  of  a  game  at  play.  All  the  sentiments  of  uncontrolled  nature 
display  themselves  to  the  view,  and  furnish  matter  for  agreeable 
reflection  to  the  mind  of  the  philosophical  observer.  To  partake 
with  children  in  their  little  pleasures  is  by  no  means  unmanly.  It 
is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  mirth.  It  has  an  influence  in  amend- 
ing the  heart,  which  necessarily  takes  a  tincture  from  the  company 
that  surrounds  us.  Innocence  as  well  as  guilt  is  communicated  and 
increased  by  the  contagion  of  example.  And  the  great  Author  of 
evangelical  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  emulate  the  simplicity  of 
the  infantine  age.  He  seems  indeed  himself  to  have  been  delighted 
with  young  children,  and  found  in  them,  what  he  in  vain  sought 
among  those  who  judged  themselves  their  superiors,  unpolluted 
purity  of  heart. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  pictures  which  the  vivid  imagination 
of  Homer  has  displayed  throughout  the  Iliad,  there  is  not  one  more 
pleasing  than  the  family  piece  which  represents  the  parting  inter- 
view between  Hector  and  Andromache.  It  deeply  interests  the 
heart  while  it  delights  the  imagination.  The  hero  ceases  to  be  ter- 
rible, that  he  may  become  amiable.  We  admire  him  while  he 
stands  completely  armed  in  the  field  of  battle ;  but  we  love  him 
more  while  he  is  taking  off  his  helmet  that  he  may  not  frighten  his 
little  boy  with  its  nodding  plumes.  We  are  refreshed  with  the 
tender  scene  of  domestic  love,  while  all  around  breathes  rage  and 
discord.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  arm  which  is  shortly  to  deal 
death  and  destruction  among  a  host  of  foes,  employed  in  caressing 
an  infant  son  with  the  embraces  of  paternal  love.  A  professed 
critic  would  attribute  the  pleasing  effect  entirely  to  contrast ;  but  the 
heart  has  declared,  previously  to  the  inquiries  of  criticism,  that  it  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  satisfaction  which  we  naturally  take  in 
beholding  great  characters  engaged  in  tender  and  amiable  employ- 
ments. 

Essays,  No.  xl. 
ON    SIMPLICITY   OF    STYLE. 

Food  that  gives  the  liveliest  pleasure  on  the  first  taste  frequently 
disgusts  on  repetition;  and  those  things  which  please  the  palate 
without  satiety,  are  such  as  agitate  but  moderately,  and  perhaps 
originally  caused  a  disagreeable  sensation.  Mental  food  is  also 
found  by  experience  to  nourish  most  and  delight  the  longest  when 
it  is  not  lusciously  sweet.  Profuse  ornament  and  unnecessary 
graces,  though  they  may  transport  the  reader  on  a  first  perusal, 
commonly  occasion  a  kind  of  intellectual  surfeit,  which  prevents  a 
second. 

The  Bible,  the  Iliad,  and  Shakspeare's  works,1  are  allowed  to  be 

1  He  should  have  added  Milton,  and  placed  him  next  to  the  Bible. 
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the  sublimest  books  that  the  world  can  exhibit.  They  are  also  truly 
simple  j  and  the  reader  is  the  more  affected  by  their  indisputable 
sublimity,  because  his  attention  is  not  wearied  by  ineffectual  attempts 
at  it.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  Longinus  will  remember  that  the 
instances  adduced  by  that  great  pattern  of  the  excellence  he  de- 
scribes, are  not  remarkable  for  a  glaring  or  a  pompous  style,  but 
derive  their  claim  to  sublimity  from  a  noble  energy  of  thought, 
modestly  set  off  by  a  proper  expression. 

No  author  has  been  more  universally  approved  than  Xenophon. 
Yet  his  writings  display  no  appearance  of  splendor  or  majesty; 
nothing  elevated  or  adorned  with  figures ;  no  affectation  of  super- 
fluous ornament.  His  merit  is  an  unaffected  sweetness  which  no 
affectation  can  obtain.  The  graces  seem  to  have  conspired  to  form 
the  becoming  texture  of  his  composition.  And  yet,  perhaps,  a 
common  reader  would  neglect  him,  because  the  easy  and  natural 
air  of  his  narrative  rouses  no  violent  emotion.  More  refined  under- 
standings peruse  him  with  delight ;  and  Cicero  has  recorded  that 
Scipio,  when  once  he  had  opened  the  books  of  Xenophon,  would 
with  difficulty  be  prevailed  with  to  close  them.  His  style,  says  the 
same  great  orator  and  critic,  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  the  muses 
themselves  seem  to  have  spoken  from  his  mouth. 

To  write  in  a  plain  style  appears  easy  in  theory ;  but  how  few  in 
comparison  have  avoided  the  fault  of  unnecessary  and  false  orna- 
ment !  The  greater  part  seem  to  have  mistaken  unwieldy  corpu- 
lence for  robust  vigor,  and  to  have  despised  the  temperate  habit  of 
sound  health  as  meagreness.  The  taste  for  finery  is  more  general 
than  for  symmetrical  beauty  and  chaste  elegance ;  and  many,  like 
Nero,  would  not  be  content  till  they  should  have  spoiled,  by  gild- 
ing it,  the  statue  of  a  Lysippus. 

Essays,  No.  xt. 


CHARLES   WOLFE.   1791—1823. 

Charles  Wolfe,  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald  Wolfe,  Esq.,  was  born  in 
Dublin  on  the  14th  of  December,  1791.  As  a  youth,  he  showed  great  precocity 
of  talent,  united  to  a  most  amiable  disposition.  After  the  usual  preparatory 
studies,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  he  entered  the  University  of  Dublin 
in  1809.  He  immediately  attained  a  high  rank  for  his  classical  attainments,  and 
for  his  true  poetic  talent;  and  the  first  year  of  his  college  course  he  obtained  a 
prize  for  a  poem  upon  "  Jugurtha  in  Prison."  Before  he  left  the  university,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  pieces  of  poetry  that  were  truly  beautiful,  but  especially  that 
one  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  the  "Lines  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore." 

In  1814,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of 
divinity.     In  1817,  he  was  ordained  as  curate   of  the  church  of  Ballyclog,  in 
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Tyrone,  and  afterward  of  Donoughmore.  His  most  conscientious  and  incessant 
attention  to  his  duties  in  a  wild  and  scattered  parish  soon  made  inroads  upon  his 
health,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  south  of  France  as  the  most  likely  means 
to  avert  the  threatened  malady — consumption.  He  remained  but  little  more  than 
a  month  at  Bordeaux,  and  returned  home,  appearing  to  have  been  benefited  by 
the  voyage.  But  the  fond  hopes  of  his  friends  were  soon  to  be  blasted — the  fatal 
disease  had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  its  victim — and,  after  a  protracted 
illness,  accompanied  with  much  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  great  Christian 
fortitude  and  patience,  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  February,  1823,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age.1 

THE   BURIAL   OF    SIR   JOHN    MOORE.3 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning — 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow : 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollow' d  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

1  The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  was  written  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Miller  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  author  of  the  "Lectures  on  Modern  History:" — "  He  combined  elo- 
quence of  the  first  order  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle.  During  the  short  time  in  which  he  held 
a  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  he  so  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  a  very  populous  parish,  that  he  exhausted  his  strength  by  exertions  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  constitution,  and  was  cut  off  by  disease  in  what  should  have  been  the  bloom 
of  youth.  This  zeal,  which  was  too  powerful  for  his  bodily  frame,  was  yet  controlled  by  a 
vigorous  and  manly  intellect,  which  all  the  ardor  of  religion  and  poetry  could  never  urge 
to  enthusiasm.  His  opinions  were  as  sober  as  if  they  were  merely  speculative ;  his  fancy 
was  as  vivid  as  if  he  never  reasoned;  his  conduct  as  zealous  as  if  he  thought  only  of  his 
practical  duties ;  every  thing  in  him  held  its  proper  place,  except  a  due  consideration  of  him- 
self, and  to  his  neglect  of  this  he  became  an  early  victim." 

^  The  passage  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  (1808,)  on  which  Wolfe  founded  his  ode, 
is  as  follows:  "  Sir  John  Moore  had  often  said  that,  if  he  was  killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to 
be  buried  where  he  fell.  The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel  of  Corunna.  A 
grave  was  dug  for  him  on  the  ramparts  there,  by  a  body  of  the  Ninth  regiment,  the  aides- 
de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin  could  be  procured,  and  the  officers  of  his  staff  wrapped 
the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military  cloak  and  blankets.  The  interment  was  hastened; 
for,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  some  firing  was  heard,  and  the  officers  feared  that,  if  a 
serious  attack  were  made,  they  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not  suffered  to  pay  him  their 
last  duty.  The  officers  of  his  family  bore  him  to  the  grave;  the  funeral  service  was  read 
by  the  chaplain ;  and  the  corpse  was  covered  with  earth." 
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Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — - 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory : 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory.1 


SONG. — TO   MARY.2 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be: 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  I  speak,  thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead ! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art — ■ 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corpse  I  have, 

That  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  forgotten  me  ; 

1  "  Charles  Wolfe  has  been  one  of  the  few  who  have  gained  probable  immortality  from  a 
casual  gleam  of  inspiration  thrown  over  a  single  poem,  consisting  of  only  a  few  stanzas, 
and  these,  too,  little  more  than  a  spirited  version  from  the  prose  of  another.  But  the  lyric 
is  indeed  full  of  fervor  and  freshness :  and  his  triumph  is  not  to  be  grudged." — D.  M.  Mont. 

^  This  song  was  written  to  one  of  Wolfe's  favorite  melodies,  the  Irish  air  "  Gramachree," 
for  which  be  thought  no  words  had  ever  been  composed  which  came  up  to  his  idea  of  the 
peculiar  pathos  which  pervades  the  whole  of  that  strain.  When  asked  if  he  had  any  real 
incident  in  view,  or  alluded  to  any  particular  person,  he  said. — "  That  he  had  sung  the  air 
over  and  over  till  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  in  which  mood  he  composed  the  words." 
The  song  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  muse  of  Grief,  and  rivals  the  pathos 
of  Cowper's  address  to  a  real  Mary.  In  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  elegance,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
passed by  any  thing  in  our  language. 

12 
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And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee : 
Yet  there  was  ronnd  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore  ! 


REMEMBER  THY  CREATOR  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THY  YOUTH. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  remembering  our  Creator  in  the 
days  of  our  youth,  than  that  we  may  never  have  an  old  age  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  which  we  may  recall  him  to  our  thoughts ;  that  be- 
tween us  and  that  old  age  there  may  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  that  we 
shall  never  pass;  if  this  were  the  only  reason,  should  it  not  be 
enough  ? 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  remembering  our  Creator  in  the 
days  of  our  youth.  The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our 
blessings.  In  those  days  we  enter  into  life  with  a  shower  of  God's 
blessings  upon  our  heads )  we  come  adorned  with  all  the  choicest 
gifts  of  the  Almighty :  with  strength  of  body,  with  activity  of  limb, 
with  health  and  vigor  of  constitution,  with  every  thing  to  fit  us  both 
for  labor  and  for  enjoyment;  if  not  endowed  with  a  sufficiency,  en- 
dowed with  what  is  better,  the  power  of  obtaining  it  for  ourselves 
by  an  honest  and  manly  industry ;  with  senses  keen  and  observing ; 
with  spirits  high,  lively,  and  untamable,  that  shake  off  care  and 
sorrow  whenever  they  attempt  to  fasten  upon  our  mind,  and  that 
enable  us  to  make  pleasure  for  ourselves,  where  we  do  not  find  it, 
and  to  draw  enjoyment  and  gratification  from  things  in  which  they 
see  nothing  but  pain,  vexation,  and  disappointment. 

But,  above  all,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  the  mind  and  the 
memory,  with  which  we  have  been  endowed  by  the  Almighty,  are 
then  all  fresh,  alive,  and  vigorous.  Alas  !  we  seldom  think  what 
an  astonishing  gift  is  that  understanding  which  we  enjoy — the 
bright  light  that  Grod  has  kindled  within  us — until  our  old  age 
comes,  when  we  find  that  that  understanding  is  wearing  away,  and 
that  light  becoming  dim.  Then  shall  we  feel  bitterly,  most  bit- 
terly, what  it  is  to  have  enjoyed,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  that 
privilege  which  seems  to  be  withheld  from  all  the  animals  by  whom 
we  are  surrounded — even  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  there  is  a 
Grod  :  the  privilege  even  of  barely  thinking  upon  such  a  Being ; 
but  more  than  that,  the  privilege  of  studying  and  understanding 
the  astonishing  variety  of  his  works,  of  observing  the  ways  of  his 
providence,  of  admiring  his  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  goodness : 
the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  a  thousand  different  kinds, 
and  the  power  of  laying  it  up  in  our  memory,  and  using  it  when 
we  please ;  and  this  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  when  the  mind  is  all 
on  fire,  brisk,  clear,  and  powerful,  and  when  we  actually  seem  to 
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take  knowledge  by  force,  and  when  the  memory  is  large  and  spa- 
cious, so  as  to  admit  and  contain  the  good  things  that  we  learn; 
and  where  the  place  that  should  be  filled  by  knowledge  has  not  yet 
been  preoccupied  by  crimes,  by  sorrows,  and  anxieties. 


THE   WORLDLING  S    AND    THE    CHRISTIAN  S   YOKE. 

There  is  the  yoke  of  pride ;  and  who  has  not  felt  its  weight  ? 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  of  our  lives  in  which  our  pride  is  not  hurt. 
Sometimes  we  meet  with  direct  affront  j  at  other  times,  we  do  not 
think  we  are  treated  with  the  respect  we  deserve;  at  other  times,  we 
find  that  people  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  of  us  which  we  would 
wish  them  to  hold ;  but,  above  all,  how  often  do  we  find  ourselves 
lowered  in  our  own  opinion  !  and  then  the  yoke  of  pride  becomes 
more  uneasy  by  our  endeavors  to  regain  our  own  good  opinion,  and 
to  hide  the  real  state  of  the  case  from  our  conscience.  But  the 
Christian's  yoke  is  humility;  its  very  nature  depends  upon  humility : 
for  no  one  has  submitted  to  the  service  of  Christ,  or  become  his 
disciple,  until  fully  sensible  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  his  want  of  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer. 

There  is  the  yoke  of  debauchery  and  sensuality — that  galling 
3'oke  which  even  those  who  wear  it  cannot  bear  to  think  upon; 
and,  therefore,  they  still  continue  to  plunge  into  drunkenness  and 
profligacy,  lest  they  should  have  time  to  think  on  their  lost  and 
disgraceful  situation.  Those  miserable  men,  when  the  carousal 
and  the  debauch  are  over,  then  begin  to  feel  the  weight  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  yoke  that  they  are  bearing.  Is  it  necessary  to 
compare  the  Christian  yoke  with  this  ?  "We  will  not  disgrace  it  by 
naming  it  in  the  same  breath. 

Then  there  is  the  yoke  of  covetousness  :  and  who  does  not  know 
all  the  cares,  all  the  watchings,  all  the  restless  days  and  sleepless 
nights — and,  after  all,  the  endless  disappointments — that  the  most 
prosperous  and  successful  will  have  to  encounter  through  life  ? 
And  then  the  fearful  anticipation  of  that  day,  when  a  man  shall 
find  that  ail  these  things  are  as  if  they  had  never  been  ! 

But  the  grand  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  man  of  the 
world  is,  that  the  burden  of  the  one  is  gathering  as  he  proceeds, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  becoming  lighter  and  more  easy :  the 
man  of  carnal  mind  and  worldly  affections  clings  more  and  more 
to  his  beloved  earth,  and  new  cares  thicken  around  his  death-bed ; 
his  burden  is  collecting  as  he  advances,  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
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edge  of  the  grave  it  bears  him  down  to  the  bottom  like  a  millstone. 
But  the  blessed  Spirit,  by  gradually  elevating  the  Christian's  tem- 
pers and  desires,  makes  obedience  become  more  easy  and  delightful, 
until  he  mounts  into  the  presence  of  God,  where  he  finds  it  "a 
service  of  perfect  freedom." 
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BLINDNESS    OF    MILTON. 

There  lived  a  divine  old  man,  whose  everlasting  remains  we  have 
all  admired,  whose  memory  is  the  pride  of  England  and  of  nature. 
His  youth  was  distinguished  by  a  happier  lot  than  perhaps  genius 
has  often  enjoyed  at  the  commencement  of  its  career;  he  was  en- 
abled, by  the  liberality  of  Providence,  to  dedicate  his  soul  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  classical  accomplishments  in  which  almost  his 
infancy  delighted ;  he  had  attracted  admiration  at  the  period  when 
it  is  most  exquisitely  felt ;  he  stood  forth  the  literary  and  political 
champion  of  republican  England;  and  Europe  acknowledged  him 
the  conqueror.  But  the  storm  arose;  his  fortune  sank  with  the 
republic  which  he  had  defended ;  the  name  which  future  ages  have 
consecrated  was  forgotten ;  and  neglect  was  imbittered  by  remem- 
bered celebrity.  Age  was  advancing.  Health  was  retreating. 
Nature  hid  her  face  from  him  for  ever;  for  never  more  to  him 
returned 

"  Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine." 

What  was  the  refuge  of  the  deserted  veteran  from  penury — 
from  neglect — from  infamy — from  darkness  ?  Not  in  a  querulous 
and  peevish  despondency ;  not  in  an  unmanly  recantation  of  prin- 
ciples, erroneous,  but  unchanged ;  not  in  the  tremendous  renuncia- 
tion of  what  Heaven  has  given,  and  Heaven  alone  should  take  away  : 
but  he  turned  from  a  distracted  country  and  voluptuous  court ;  he 
turned  from  triumphant  enemies  and  inefficient  friends ;  he  turned 
from  a  world,  that  to  him  was  a  universal  blank,  to  the  muse  that 
sits  among  the  cherubim,  and  she  caught  him  into  heaven  !  The 
clouds  that  obscured  his  vision  upon  earth  instantaneously  vanished 
before  the  blaze  of  celestial  effulgence,  and  his  eyes  opened  at  once 
upon  all  the  glories  and  terrors  of  the  Almighty,  the  seats  of  eter- 
nal beatitude  and  bottomless  perdition.  What  though  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  this  earth  was  still  denied  ?  what  was  it  to  him  that  one 
of  the  outcast  atoms  of  creation  was  concealed  from  his  view,  when 
the  Deity  permitted  the  muse  to  unlock  his  mysteries,  and  disclose 
to  the  poet  the  recesses  of  the  universe — when  she  bade  his  soul 
expand  into  its  immensity,  and  enjoy  as  well  its  horrors  as  its  mag- 
nificence ?  what  was  it  to  him  that  he  had  "  fallen  upon  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues  V}  for  the  muse  could  transplant  his  spirit  into  the 
bowers  of  Eden,  where  the  frown  of  fortune  was  disregarded,  and  the 
weight  of  incumbent  infirmity  forgotten  in  the  smile  that  beamed 
on  primeval  innocence,  and  the  tear  that  was  consecrated  to  man's 
first  disobedience  ! 
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ROBERT   BLOOMFIELD,  1766—1823. 

Robert  Bloomfield,  the  author  of  "The  Farmer's  Boy/'  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor  at  Harrington,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  born  on  the  3d  of  December,  1766.  At 
the  early  age  of  eleven,  he  was  literally  the  Farmer's  Boy  of  his  own  poem,  being 
placed  with  a  Mr.  Austin,  a  farmer,  at  Sapiston,  in  Suffolk.  In  this  situation, 
which  he  has  so  accurately  described,  and  where  he  first  imbibed  his  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  charms  of  nature,  he  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half,  when 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother  George,  a  shoemaker,  in  London.  His  princi- 
pal occupation  was  to  wait  upon  the  journeymen,  and  in  his  intervals  of  leisure 
he  read  the  newspaper,  and  was  soon  able  to  comprehend  and  admire  the  speeches 
of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  day.  A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
"  London  Magazine"  led  to  his  earliest  attempts  at  verse,  which  he  sent  to  a  news- 
paper, under  the  title  of  "  The  Milkmaid,"  and  "  The  Sailor's  Return." 

In  1784,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  some  unpleasant  disputes  among  his 
brethren  of  the  trade,  he  retired  for  two  months  to  the  country,  and  was  received 
by  his  former  master,  Mr.  Austin,  with  the  kindest  hospitality.  It  is  to  this  event 
we  owe  the  composition  of  his  admirable  poem  j  "  and  here,"  observes  his  bro- 
ther, "  with  his  mind  glowing  with  the  fine  descriptions  of  rural  scenery  which 
he  found  in  '  Thomson's  Seasons/  he  again  retraced  the  very  fields  where  he 
began  to  think.  Here,  free  from  the  smoke,  the  noise,  the  contention  of  the  city, 
he  imbibed  that  love  of  rural  simplicity  and  rural  innocence  which  fitted  him, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  be  the  writer  of  such  a  thing  as  '  The  Farmer's  Boy.' " 

After  this  visit  to  his  native  fields,  he  recommenced  his  business  as  a  ladies' 
shoemaker  in  London,  and  shortly  after  married  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of 
Church.  He  then  hired  a  room  in  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  Street,1  and  worked  in  the 
garret  of  the  house.  It  was  here,  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven  other  workmen, 
he  composed  the  main  part  of  his  celebrated  poem.  Two  or  three  publishers  to 
whom  he  first  offered  it,  learning  his  occupation  and  seeing  him  so  poorly  clad, 
refused  it  with  almost  contempt.  But  at  length  it  reached  the  hands  of  Capel 
Lofft,  Esq.,2  who  sent  it  with  the  strongest  recommendations  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Monthly  Mirror,"  who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the  poem  with  the 
publishers,  Verner  and  Hood.  These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
toward  Bloomfield,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  by  voluntarily  giving  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  in  addition  to  the  fifty  pounds  originally  stipulated  for  his  poem,  and 
by  securing  to  him  a  portion  of  the  copyright.  Immediately  on  its  appearance, 
it  was  received  with  the  greatest  applause  from  all  quarters,  the  most  eminent 
critics3  coming  out  warmly  in  its  praise ;  and  within  three  years  after  its  publica- 
tion twenty-six  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  as  a  dream,  enabled  him  to 

1  "  Bloomfield  followed  his  original  calling  of  a  shoemaker  at  No.  14  Great  Bell-yard,  Cole- 
man Street." — Murray's  London,  p.  135. 

2  Editor  of  the  "  Aphorisms  from  Shakspeare,"  and  other  works. 

a  The  approhation  first  bestowed  has  steadily  continued,  noth withstanding  the  contemptu- 
ous derision  of  Byron  in  his  "  English  Bards."  But  malignant  sneers  at  Bloomfield  are  more 
sure  to  injure  the  lampooner  than  the  lampooned. 

12* 
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remove  to  a  more  comfortable  habitation ;  but  though  he  continued  working  at  his 
trade,  he  did  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  His  fame  was 
increased  by  the  subsequent  publication  of  "  Rural  Tales,  Ballads,  and  Songs/' 
"  Good  Tidings,  or  News  from  the  Farm,"  "Wild  Flowers/'  and  "Banks  of  the 
Wye."  But  an  indiscriminate  liberality  toward  his  numerous  poor  relations, 
together  with  a  growing  family,  brought  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  which, 
added  to  long-continued  ill  health,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  reduced 
at  last  to  a  state  little  short  of  insanity.  He  died  at  Shefford,  August  19,  1823, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.1 

The  best  poems  of  Bloomfield  are  "The  Farmer's  Boy,"  "Wild  Flowers,"  and 
several  of  the  "  Ballads  and  Tales."  It  is  enough  to  say  in  praise  of  them  that 
they  have  received  the  warmest  commendations  of  such  critics  as  James  Montgo- 
mery, Dr.  Nathan  Drake,  Southey,  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  The  author's  ami- 
able disposition  and  benevolence  pervade  the  whole  of  his  compositions.  There 
is  an  artless  simplicity,  a  virtuous  rectitude  of  sentiment,  an  exquisite  sensibility 
to  the  beautiful,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  one  who  respects  moral  excel- 
lence, and  loves  the  delightful  scenes  of  country  life. 

The  "Farmer's  Boy"  is  divided  into  four  books,  named  from  the  four  seasons. 
The  introductory  account,  in  "  Spring,"  of  Giles'  (as  the  "  Farmer's  Boy"  is  called) 
going  out  to  his  early  morning  work,  is  followed  by  a  description  of 

MILKING. 

Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat, 
With  pails  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet ; 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray, 
Begins  their  work,  begins  the  simple  lay  ; 
The  full-charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams, 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams  ; 
And  crouching  Giles  beneath  a  neighboring  tree 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee ; 
Whose  hat  with  tatter' d.  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade, 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 

Spring,  1. 181. 

LAMBS   AT   PLAY. 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spring's  morning  smiles,  and  soul- enlivening  green, 

The  following  is  the  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  by  Bernard  Barton : — 

It  is  not  quaint  and  local  terms 

Besprinkled  o'er  thy  rustic  lay, 
Though  well  such  dialect  confirms.. 

Its  power  unletterd  minds  to  sway; 
But  'tis  not  these  that  most  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thrall — 
Words,  phrases,  fashions  pass  away, 

But  Truth  and  Nature  live  through  all. 
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Say,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way? 

Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 

Leap'd  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 

Or  grazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 

Ye  who  can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 

At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face ; 

If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth, 

Excites  to  praise,  or  give  reflection  birth ; 

In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favorite  joy, 

Midst  Nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy ; 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race, 

And  indolence  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place : 

Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither,  one  by  one, 

From  every  side  assembling  playmates  run ; 

A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 

A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 

Like  the  fond  dove,  from  fearful  prison  freed, 

Each  seems  to  say,  "Come,  let  us  try  our  speed;" 

Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 

The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along ; 

Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb, 

"Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme ; 

There  panting  stop  ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain ; 

A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again ; 

Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow, 

Scattering  the  wildbrier  roses  into  snow, 

Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try, 

Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 

Ah,  fallen  rose  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom  ; 

Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom ! 

Though  unoffending  innocence  may  plead, 

Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed, 

Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood, 

And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food. 

Spring,  1.  309. 

Giles,  having  fatigued  himself  by  his  endeavors  to  frighten  a  host  of  sparrows 
from  the  wheat-ears,  retires  to  repose  beneath  the  friendly  shelter  of  some  pro- 
jecting boughs;  and,  while  with  head  upon  the  ground  he  is  gazing  upon  the 
heavens,  he  suddenly  hears 

THE    SKYLARK. 

Just  starting  from  the  corn  she  cheerly  sings, 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  her  downy  wings ; 
Still  louder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  her  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends, 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  sight ; 
Yet  oft  beneath  a  cloud  she  sweeps  along, 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  her  varied  song. 
He  views  the  spot,  and  as  the  cloud  moves  by, 
Again  she  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
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Her  form,  her  motion,  undistinguisli 'd  quite, 
Save  when  she  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light: 
The  fluttering  songstress  a  mere  speck  became, 
Like  fancy's  floating  bubbles  in  a  dream : 
He  sees  her  yet,  but,  yielding  to  repose, 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  !     From  sleep  who  could  forbear, 
With  no  more  guilt  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care  ? 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing, 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refresh'd  from  every  trivial  pain, 
And  takes  his  pole  and  brushes  round  again.1 

Summer,  1.  63. 


THE    BLIND    CHILD. 

Where's  the  blind  child  so  admirably  fair, 
With  guileless  dimples,  and  with  flaxen  hair 
That  waves  in  every  breeze  ?     He's  often  seen 
Beyond  yon  cottage  wall,  or  on  the  green 
With  others,  match' d  in  spirit  and  in  size, 
Health  in  their  cheeks  and  rapture  in  their  eyes. 
That  full  expanse  of  voice,  to  children  dear, 
Soul  of  their  sports,  is  duly  cherish'd  here. 
And  hark!   that  laugh  is  his — that  jovial  cry — 
He  hears  the  ball  and  trundling  hoop  brush  by, 
And  runs  the  giddy  course  with  all  his  might — 
A  very  child  in  every  thing  but  sight — 
With  circumscribed,  but  not  abated  powers, 
Play  the  great  object  of  his  infant  hours. 
In  many  a  game  he  takes  a  noisy  part, 
And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart ; 
But  soon  he  hears,  on  pleasure  all  intent, 
The  new  suggestion,  and  the  quick  assent ; 
The  grove  invites  delight,  thrills  every  breast 
To  leap  the  ditch,  and  seek  the  downy  nest. 
Away  they  start,  leave  balls  and  hoops  behind, 
And  one  companion  leave — the  boy  is  blind! 
His  fancy  paints  their  distant  paths  so  gay, 
That  childish  fortitude  awhile  gives  way; 
He  feels  his  dreadful  loss — yet  short  the  pain — 
Soon  he  resumes  his  cheerfulness  again. 
Pondering  how  best  his  moments  to  employ, 
He  sings  his  little  songs  of  nameless  joy, 

1  "  The  most  beautiful  part  in  the  description  of  this  bird,  and  which  is  at  once  curiously 
faithful  aud  expressively  harmonious,  I  have  copied  in  italics.  Milton  and  Thomson  have 
both  introduced  the  flight  of  the  skylark,  the  first  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and  sublimity; 
but  probably  no  poet  has  surpassed,  either  in  fancy  or  expression,  the  following  prose  narra- 
tive of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature :' — '  Nothing,'  ob- 
serves he,  'can  be  more  pleasing  than  to  see  the  lark  warbling  upon  the  wing,  raising  its 
note  as  it  soars,  until  it  seems  lost  in  the  immense  heights  above  us ;  the  note  continuing, 
the  bird  itself  unseen ;  to  see  it  then  descending  with  a  swell  as  it  comes  from  the  clouds, 
yet  sinking  by  degrees  as  it  approaches  its  nest,  the  spot  where  all  its  affections  are  centred — 
the  spot  that  has  prompted  all  this  joy.'  This  description  of  the  descent  of  the  bird,  and  of 
the  pleasures  of  its  little  nest,  is  conceived  in  a  strain  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and 
feeling." — Dr.  Drake. 
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Creeps  on  the  warm  green  turf  for  many  an  hour, 
And  plucks,  by  chance,  the  white  and  yellow  flower ; 
Smoothing  their  stems,  while  resting  on  his  knees, 
He  binds  a  nosegay  which  he  never  sees ; 
Aloirg  the  homeward  path  then  feels  his  way, 
Lifting  his  brow  against  the  shining  day, 
And,  with  a  joyful  rapture  round  his  eyes, 
Presents  a  sighing  parent  with  the  prize  !  ' 

News  from  the  Farm. 


THE   DISTRACTED    FEMALE.2 

— Naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers, 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unornamented  flow, 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro  ; 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  ; 
A  piteous  mourner  b}T  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne  ;  there  weeps  her  life  away: 
And  oft  the  gayly-passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze, 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start, 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart; 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round, 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound: 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear, 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word — "  0  dear!" 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind, 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind ! 
For  ever  of  the  proffer'd  parley  shy, 
She  hears  the  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh ; 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight, 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight. — 

Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss, 
Health's  gallant  hopes — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  ? 
For  in  life's  road,  though  thorns  abundant  grow, 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Poll  can  never  know; 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  time ; 
At  eve  to  hear  beside  their  tranquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  lover  come : 
That  love  matured,  next  playful  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  velvet  lip  of  infancy ; 
To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace ; 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace ! 

>  "When  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  early  poetry  of  Bloomfield  was 
composed — in  a  bare  grim  garret,  by  a  feeble-constitutioned  man  approaching  middle  life,  and 
amid  the  fatigues  of  mechanical  labor,  which  yet  scarcely  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  clamant  ne- 
cessities of  a  wife  and  three  children — '  The  Farmers  Boy*  ought  not  to  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  wonderful  production.  Few  are  its  errors  in  taste,  either  as  to  matter  or 
manner;  and  its  style  is  simple,  chaste,  unaffected,  nay,  occasionally  elegant." — D.  If.  Mom. 

3  "  It  presents  as  finished  a  specimen  of  versification  as  can  be  extracted  from  the  pages 
of  our  most  polished  poets;  and  its  pathos  is  such  as  to  require  no  comment  of  mine.'' — 
Drake's  Literary  Hours,  ii.  467. 
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0  Thou!   who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  rise, 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies ! 
Let  Pence  ne'er  leave  me,  nor  ray  heart  grow  cold, 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold.1 


THE   WIDOW   TO    HER    HOUR-GLASS. 

Come,  friend,  I'll  turn  thee  up  again : 

Companion  of  the  lonely  hour ! 
Spring  thirty  times  hath  fed  with  rain 

And  clothed  with  leaves  my  humble  bower, 
Since  thou  hast  stood 
In  frame  of  wood, 
On  chest  or  window  by  my  side : 

At  every  birth  still  thou  wert  near, 

Still  spoke  thine  admonitions  clear — 
And,  when  my  husband  died. 

I've  often  watch'd  thy  streaming  sand, 

And  seen  the  growing  mountain  rise, 
And  often  found  life's  hopes  to  stand 

On  props  as  weak  in  wisdom's  eyes: 
Its  conic  crown 
Still  sliding  down, 
Again  heap'd  up,  then  down  again; 

The  sand  above  more  hollow  grew, 

Like  days  and  years  still  filtering  through, 
And  mingling  joy  and  pain. 

While  thus  I  spin  and  sometimes  sing, 

(For  now  and  then  my  heart  will  glow,) 
Thou  measurest  Time's  expanding  wing ; 

By  thee  the  noontide  hour  I  know : 
Though  silent  thou, 
Still  shalt  thou  flow, 
And  jog  along  thy  destined  way: 

But  when  I  glean  the  sultry  fields, 

When  earth  her  yellow  harvest  yields, 
Thou  gett'st  a  holiday. 

Steady  as  truth,  on  either  end 

Thy  daily  task  performing  well, 
Thou'rt  meditation's  constant  friend, 

And  strik'st  the  heart  without  a  bell : 
Come,  lovely  May! 
Thy  lengthen'd  day 
Shall  gild  once  more  my  native  plain ; 

Curl  inward  here,  sweet  woodbine  flower : 

"Companion  of  the  lonely  hour, 
I'll  turn  thee  up  again." 

i  "  From  the  review  we  have  now  taken  of  the  '  Farmer's  Boy,'  it  will  be  evident,  I  think, 
that,  owing  to  its  harmony  and  sweetness  of  versification,  its  benevolence  of  sentiment,  and 
originality  of  imagery,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  very  high  in  the  class  of  descriptive  and  pastoral 
poetry,  and  that,  most  probably,  it  will  descend  to  posterity  with  a  character  and  with  en- 
comia similar  to  what  has  been  the  endeavor  of  these  essays  to  attach  to  it." — Dr.  Drake. 
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THOMAS    ERSKINE,  1750—1823. 

Thomas  (Lord)  Erskine,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  born  in  the 
year  1750,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  After  serving 
six  years  in  the  navy  and  arni3T,  he  was  induced,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
mother,  who  saw  his  talents,  and  jestingly  said  "he  must  be  Lord  Chancellor,"  to 
quit  the  military  profession  and  prepare  himself  for  the  law.  In  1778,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  where  his  success  was  immediate  and  remarkable.  In  a  case 
of  libel,  in  which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  defendant,  Captain  Baillie,1  he 
displayed  so  much  eloquence  and  talent  that  the  legal  world  was  astonished,  and 
nearly  thirty  briefs  were  put  into  his  hands  before  he  left  the  court.  In  1781, 
he  appeared  as  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  what  was  called  a  case  of  con- 
structive treason,  and  by  his  wonderful  skill,  and  eloquence,  and  legal  learning, 
procured  the  acquittal  of  his  client,  and  thus,  for  the  time,  gave  the  deathblow 
to  the  tremendous  doctrine  of  constructive  treason. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  man  which  reflects  so  much 
honor  on  his  memory  as  his  exertions  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  juries.  The 
rights  of  those  p>ro  tempore  judges  he  strenuously  maintained  upon  all  occasions, 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  for  libel,  in  1784, 
when  Justice  Buller  refused  to  receive  the  verdict  of  ll  guilty  of  publishing  only," 
as  returned  by  the  jury.2  In  1789,  he  again  displayed  his  wonderful  powers  in 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  a  bookseller,  who  was  tried  by  the  government  for 
publishing  what  was  charged  as  a  libellous  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  celebrated 
Warren  Hastings.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best  of  all  his 
speeches;  and,  "whether  we  regard  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  the  argument 
is  conducted,  the  soundness  of  the  principles  laid  down,  and  their  happy  applica- 
tion to  the  case,  the  vividness  of  fancy  with  which  these  are  illustrated,  and  the 
touching  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  it  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
consummate  specimen  of  the  art  of  addressing  a  jury."  This  masterly  defence 
procured  an  acquittal  for  Stockdale,  though  the  fact  of  publication  was  admitted. 

But  the  most  arduous  effort  of  his  professional  life  arose  out  of  the  part  he 

1  On  this  occasion,  he  showed  that  the  courage  which  marked  his  professional  life  was  not 
acquired  after  the  success  which  rendered  it  a  safe  and  a  cheap  virtue ;  hut,  heing  naturally 
inherent  in  the  man,  was  displayed  at  a  moment  when  attended  with  great  risks.  In  the 
course  of  his  eloquent  argument,  he  was  inveighing  very  strongly  against  a  certain  u  noble 

lord,"  when  the  judge,  Lord  Mansfield,  interrupted  him,  and  remarked  that  "the  Lord 

was  not  before  the  court."  "  I  know  he  is  not,"  was  the  bold  reply,  "  but.  for  that  very  rea- 
son. I  will  bring  him  before  the  court.  I  will  drag  him  to  light  who  is  the  dark  mover  be- 
hind this  scene  of  iniquity." 

2  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  spirited  dialogue  that  ensued  when  the  jury  returned  their 
verdict.    It  shows  the  noble  daring  and  courage  of  Erskine. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Is  the  word  only  to  stand  part  of  your  verdict  ? 

A  Juror. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller. — Then  the  verdict  must  be  misunderstood;  let  me  understand  the  jury. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ("With  great  spirit.)     The  jury  do  understand  their  verdict. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller. — Sir,  I  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  stand  here  as  an  advocate  for  a  brother  citizen,  and  I  desire  that  the  word 
only  may  be  recorded. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller. — Sit  down,  sir ;  remember  your  duty,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed 
in  ancther  manner. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Your  lordship  may  proceed  in  what  manner  you  think  fit.  I  know  my  duty 
as  well  as  your  lord.hip  knows  yours.    I  shall  not  alter  my  conduct. 
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took  in  the  defence  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  in  1794,  charged  with 
high  treason.  These  trials  lasted  several  weeks,  and  the  ability  displayed  by  Mr. 
Erskine  on  this  memorable  occasion  was  acknowledged  and  admired  by  men  of 
all  parties.  "  Though  the  whole  force  of  the  bar  was  marshalled  against  the 
prisoners,  and  every  effort  used  to  beat  down  and  paralyze  their  undaunted  de- 
fender, his  spirit  rose  superior  to  every  difficulty,  and  his  consummate  talents 
shone  forth  in  their  native  lustre.  His  indefatigable  patience,  his  sleepless  watch- 
fulness, his  unceasing  activity  of  body  and  mind,  his  untamable  spirit,  his  quick- 
ness and  subtility  of  intellect,  together  with  an  Herculean  strength  of  constitu- 
tion, counterbalanced  the  host  to  which  he  was  opposed."  In  1797,  he  delivered 
a  most  admirable  speech — speaking  more  as  a  man  than  a  lawyer — on  the  prose- 
cution of  a  Mr.  Williams,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  that  foul,  infidel  book,  4 
"The  Age  of  Reason,"  by  Thomas  Paine.  Some  passages  of  this  speech  are 
equal  to  any  thing  he  ever  delivered. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Erskine  was  on  the  liberal  side,  acting  with  Fox  and  others  of 
that  party.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  war  with  France,  and  published  a  pam- 
phlet against  it,  entitled  "A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  a  War  with 
France,"  which  had  an  immense  sale.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  when 
Lord  Grenville  formed  a  new  administration,  Mr.  Erskine  was  created  a  peer, 
and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  His  public 
career  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  this  event,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  undistinguished  by  any  great  exertion.  While  accompanying  one  of  his 
sons  by  sea  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  chest,  which 
compelled  him  to  land  at  Scarborough.  He  reached  Scotland  by  easy  stages,  but 
expired  on  the  17th  of  November,  1823,  at  the  seat  of  his  brother,  a  few  miles 
from  Edinburgh. 

The  eloquence  of  Lord  Erskine  was  characterized  not  merely  by  the  elegance 
of  its  diction  and  the  graces  of  its  style,  but  was  peculiarly  remarkable  for  its 
grace  and  earnestness.  As  an  advocate,  "he  possessed  the  power  of  summoning 
upon  the  instant  all  the  resources  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  before  the  court  with  extraordinary  effect.  In  this  respect,  his  speeches 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  while  they  far  surpass  them  in  impas- 
sioned fervor,  in  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  in  that 
quality  of  the  mind  expressed  by  the  emphatic  word — genius.  His  dexterity  was 
likewise  unrivalled  at  the  bar;  and  these  qualifications,  united  with  a  courage 
which  nothing  could  daunt,  and  a  firmness  which  was  never  overcome,  rendered 
him  almost  irresistible  on  the  defensive  side  of  political  persecution.  In  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  state  persecutions,  this  single  patriot  may  be  said  to  have  saved 
his  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  general  proscription." l 

PRINCIPLES    OF   THE   LAW    OF   LIBEL. 

Gentlemen,  the  question  you  have  therefore  to  try  upon  all  this 
matter  is  extremely  simple.     It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  : 

1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Bead  an  excellent  article  on  Lord  Erskine  in  the  16th  volume 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Beview :"  also,  an  admirable  sketch  of  his  character  in  that  very  instruc- 
tive book,  "  Stanton's  Betbrms  and  Reformers  of  Great  Britain." 
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At  a  time  when  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  were,  by  the  im- 
plied consent  of  the  Commons,  in  every  hand  and  on  every  table — 
when,  by  their  managers,  the  lightning  of  eloquence  was  incessantly 
consuming  him,  and  flashing  in  the  eyes  of  the  public — when  every 
man  was  with  perfect  impunity  saying,  and  writing,  and  publishing 
just  what  he  pleased  of  the  supposed  plunderer  and  devastator  of 
nations — would  it  have  been  criminal  in  Mr.  Hastings  himself  to 
remind  the  public  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  free  land,  enti- 
tled to  the  common  protection  of  her  justice,  and  that  he  had  a 
defence  in  his  turn  to  offer  to  them,  the  outlines  of  which  he  im- 
plored them  in  the  mean  time  to  receive,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
unlimited  and  unpunished  poison  in  circulation  against  him  ?  This 
is,  without  color  or  exaggeration,  the  true  question  you  are  to  de- 
cide. Because  I  assert,  without  the  hazard  of  contradiction,  that 
if  Mr.  Hastings  himself  could  have  stood  justified  or  excused  in 
your  eyes  for  publishing  this  volume  in  his  own  defence,  the  author, 
if  he  wrote  it  bona  fide  to  defend  him,  must  stand  equally  excused 
and  justified;  and  if  the  author  be  justified,  the  publisher  cannot 
be  criminal,  unless  you  had  evidence  that  it  was  published  by  him 
with  a  different  spirit  and  intention  from  those  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. The  question,  therefore,  is  correctly  what  I  just  now  stated  it 
to  be — Could  Mr.  Hastings  have  been  condemned  to  infamy  for 
writing  this  book  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  tremble  with  indignation  to  be  driven  to  put  such 
a  question  in  England.  Shall  it  be  endured,  that  a  subject  of  this 
country  may  be  impeached  by  the  Commons  for  the  transactions  of 
twenty  years — that  the  accusation  shall  spread  as  wide  as  the  region 
of  letters — that  the  accused  shall  stand,  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  as  a  spectacle  before  the  public,  which  shall  be  kept  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  inflammation  against  him ;  yet  that  he  shall  not, 
without  the  severest  penalties,  be  permitted  to  submit  any  thing  to 
the  judgment  of  mankind  in  his  defence  ?  If  this  be  law,  (which 
it  is  for  you  to-day  to  decide,)  such  a  man  has  no  trial.  That  great 
hall,  built  by  our  fathers  for  English  justice,  is  no  longer  a  court, 
but  an  altar;  and  an  Englishman,  instead  of  being  judged  in  it  by 
God  and  Ms  country,  is  a  victim  and  a  sacrifice. 

One  word  more,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  done.  Every  human 
tribunal  ought  to  take  care  to  administer  justice,  as  we  look  here- 
after to  have  justice  administered  to  ourselves.  Upon  the  principle 
on  which  the  attorney-general  prays  sentence  upon  my  client,  God 
have  mercy  upon  us  !  Instead  of  standing  before  him  in  judgment 
with  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  Christians,  we  must  call  upon 
the  mountains  to  cover  us ;  for  which  of  us  can  present,  for  omni- 
scient examination,  a  pure,  unspotted,  and  faultless  course  ?  But  I 
humbly  expect  that  the  benevolent  Author  of  our  being  will  judge 
us  as  I  have  been  pointing  out  for  your  example.     Holding  up  the 

13 
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great  volume  of  our  lives  in  liis  hands,  and  regarding  the  general 
scope  of  them,  if  he  discovers  benevolence,  charity,  and  good-will 
to  man  beating  in  the  heart,  where  he  alone  can  look — if  he  finds 
that  our  conduct,  though  often  forced  out  of  the  path  by  our  infirm- 
ities, has  been  in  general  well  directed,  his  all-searching  eye  will 
assuredly  never  pursue  us  into  those  little  corners  of  our  lives,  much 
less  will  his  justice  select  them  for  punishment,  without  the  general 
context  of  our  existence,  by  which  faults  may  be  sometimes  found 
to  have  grown  out  of  virtues,  and  very  many  of  our  heaviest  offences 
to  have  been  grafted  by  human  imperfection  upon  the  best  and  kind- 
est of  our  affections.  No,  gentlemen,  believe  me,  this  is  not  the 
course  of  divine  justice,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  the  gospel  of  Hea- 
ven. If  the  general  tenor  of  a  man's  conduct  be  such  as  I  have 
represented  it,  he  may  walk  through  the  shadow  of  death,  with  all 
his  faults  about  him,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  in  the  common 
paths  of  life,  because  he  knows  that,  instead  of  a  stern  accuser  to 
expose  before  the  Author  of  his  nature  those  frail  passages,  which, 
like  the  scored  matter  in  the  book  before  you,  checkers  the  volume 
of  the  brightest  and  best  spent  life,  his  mercy  will  obscure  them 
from  the  eye  of  his  purity,  and  our  repentance  blot  them  out  for 
ever. 

Speech  on  the  Trial  of  Stockdale. 
CHRISTIANS    THE   BRIGHTEST    ORNAMENTS    OE   OUR   RACE. 

How  any  man  can  rationally  vindicate  the  publication  of  such  a 
book,1  in  a  country  where  the  Christian  religion  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and 
have  no  wish  to  discuss.  How  is  a  tribunal,  whose  whole  juris- 
diction is  founded  upon  the  solemn  belief  and  practice  of  what  is 
here  denied  as  falsehood,  and  reprobated  as  impiety,  to  deal  with 
such  an  anomalous  defence  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  it  even  offered 
to  the  court,  whose  authority  is  contemned  and  mocked  at  ?  If  the 
religion  proposed  to  be  called  in  question  is  not  previously  adopted 
in  belief  and  solemnly  acted  upon,  what  authority  has  the  court  to 
pass  any  judgment  at  all  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  ?  Why  am 
I  now,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  to  submit  to  your  lordship's  au- 
thority ?  Why  am  I  now,  or  at  any  time,  to  address  twelve  of  my 
equals,  as  I  am  now  addressing  you,  with  reverence  and  submis- 
sion ?  Under  what  sanction  are  the  witnesses  to  give  their  evidence, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  trial  ?  Under  what  obligations  can 
I  call  upon  you,  the  jury  representing  your  country,  to  administer 
justice?  Surely  upon  no  other  than  that  you  are  sworn  to  admi- 
nister it  under  the  oaths  you  have  taken.  The  whole  judicial  fabric, 
from  the  king's  sovereign  authority  to  the  lowest  office  of  magis- 

*  Paine's  Age  of  Reason. 
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traey,  has  no  other  foundation.  The  whole  is  built,  both  in  form 
and  substance,  upon  the  same  oath  of  every  one  of  its  ministers  to 
do  justice,  as  God  shall  help  them  hereafter.  What  Gael?  And 
what  hereafter?  That  God,  undoubtedly,  who  has  commanded 
kings  to  rule,  and  judges  to  decree  with  justice;  who  has  said  to 
witnesses,  not  only  by  the  voice  of  nature,  but  in  revealed  com- 
mandments, Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor; 
and  who  has  enforced  obedience  to  them  by  the  revelation  of  the 
unutterable  blessings  which  shall  attend  their  observance,  and  the 
awful  punishments  which  shall  await  upon  their  transgression. 

But  it  seems  this  is  an  age  of  reason,  and  the  time  and  the  person 
are  at  last  arrived  that  are  to  dissipate  the  errors  which  have  over- 
spread the  past  generations  of  ignorance.  The  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity are  many,  but  it  belongs  to  the  few  that  are  wise  to  correct 
their  credulity.  Belief  is  an  act  of  reason,  and  superior  reason 
may,  therefore,  dictate  to  the  weak.  In  running  the  mind  over  the 
long  list  of  sincere  and  devout  Christians,  I  cannot  help  lamenting 
that  Xewton  had  not  lived  to  this  day,  to  have  had  his  shallowness 
filled  up  with  this  new  flood  of  light.  But  the  subject  is  too  awful 
for  irony.  I  will  speak  plainly  and  directly.  Newton  was  a  Chris- 
tian !  Newton,  whose  mind  burst  forth  from  the  fetters  cast  by 
nature  upon  our  finite  conceptions;  Newton,  whose  science  was 
truth,  and  the  foundation  of  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  philosophy ; 
not  those  visionary  and  arrogant  assumptions  which  too  often  usurp 
its  name,  but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  mathematics, 
which,  like  figures,  cannot  lie ;  Newton,  who  carried  the  line  and 
rule  to  the  utmost  barriers  of  creation,  and  explored  the  principles  by 
which,  no  doubt,  all  created  matter  is  held  together  and  exists. 

But  this  extraordinary  man,  in  the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind, 
overlooked,  perhaps,  the  errors  which  a  minuter  investigation  of  the 
created  things  on  this  earth  might  have  taught  him.  What  shall 
then  be  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  who  looked  into  the  organic 
structure  of  all  matter,  even  to  the  inanimate  substances  which  the 
foot  treads  on  ?  Such  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  equally 
qualified  with  Mr.  Paine  "  to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God;"  yet  the  result  of  all  his  contemplations  was  the  most  con- 
firmed and  devout  belief  in  all  which  the  other  holds  in  contempt, 
as  despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. 

But  this  error  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  due  attention 
to  the  foundations  of  human  judgment,  and  the  structure  of  that 
understanding  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 
Let  that  question  be  answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who,  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  devotion  and  adoration,  was  a  Christian — Mr.  Locke,  whose 
ofiice  was  to  detect  the  errors  of  thinking  by  going  up  to  the  very 
fountains  of  thought,  and  to  direct  into  the  proper  track  of  reason- 
ing the  devious  mind  of  man,  by  showing  him  its  whole  process, 
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from  the  first  perceptions  of  sense  to  the  last  conclusions  of  ratioci- 
nation; putting  a  rein,  besides,  upon  false  opinion  by  practical  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  human  judgment. 

But  these  men,  it  may  be  said,  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and 
lived  in  their  closets,  unaccustomed  to  the  traffic  of  the  world  and 
to  the  laws  which  practically  regulate  mankind.  Gentlemen,  in 
the  place  where  you  now  sit  to  administer  the  justice  of  this  great 
country,  above  a  century  ago  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  presided,  whose  faith  in  Christianity  is  an  exalted  commentary 
upon  its  truth  and  reason,  and  whose  life  was  a  glorious  example^of 
its  fruits  in  man;  administering  human  justice  with  a  wisdom 
and  purity  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, which  has  been,  and  will  be  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest 
reverence  and  admiration. 

But  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Paine  that  the  Christian  fable  is  but  the 
tale  of  the  more  ancient  superstitions  of  the  world,  and  may  be 
easily  detected  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  mythologies  of  the 
heathens.  Did  Milton  understand  those  mythologies  ?  Was  he  less 
versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions  of  the  world  ?  No ; — 
they  were  the  subject  of  his  immortal  song;  and,  though  shut  out 
from  all  recurrence  to  them,  he  poured  them  forth  from  the  stores 
of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man  ever  knew,  and  laid  them  in 
their  order  as  the  illustration  of  that  real  and  exalted  faith,  the 
unquestionable  source  of  that  fervid  genius  which  has  cast  a  sort  of 
shade  upon  all  the  other  works  of  man — 

"  He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  : 
The  living  Throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night." 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  only  that  was  extinguished  :  "  The 
celestial  light  shone  inward,  and  enabled  him  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man/'  The  result  of  his  thinking  was,  nevertheless,  not 
the  same  as  Mr.  Paine' s.  The  mysterious  incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  the  "  Age  of  Reason"  blasphemes  in  words  so  wholly 
unfit  for  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  for  the  ear  of  a  court  of  justice, 
that  I  dare  not  and  will  not  give  them  utterance,  Milton  made  the 
grand  conclusion  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  rest  of  his  finished  labors, 
and  the  ultimate  hope,  expectation,  and  glory  of  the  world. 

Thus  you  find  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  splendid,  or  illustrious, 
among  created  beings;  all  the  minds  gifted  beyond  ordinary  na- 
ture, if  not  inspired  by  their  universal  Author  for  the  advancement 
and  dignity  of  the  world,  though  divided  by  distant  ages  and  by 
clashing  opinions,  yet  joining  as  it  were  in  one  sublime  chorus  to 
celebrate  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  laying  upon  its  holy  altars 
the  never-fading  offerings  of  their  immortal  wisdom. 
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JANE    TAYLOR,    1783—1824. 

Jane  Taylor,  the  second  daughter  of  Isaac  Taylor,1  was  born  in  London  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1783.  When  she  was  in  her  fourth  year,  her  father,  who 
was  an  engraver,  removed  with  his  little  family  to  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  about 
sixty-two  miles  north  of  London.  Confined  as  she  had  been  to  the  narrow  bounds 
of  a  city  life,  her  spirits  here  soon  broke  forth  with  emotions  of  pleasure  at  the 
new  objects  around  her,  quite  unusual  at  that  age,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  she 
was  a  child  of  no  common  endowments.  As  early  as  her  eighth  year,  it  is  be- 
lieved she  began  to  write  verses,  which  she  showed  to  no  one  but  to  her  elder  sister, 
for  whom  she  entertained  an  affection  of  the  warmest  character.  In  1796,  Mr. 
Taylor  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  earnest  invitation  of  a  Congregational  church 
at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  to  become  their  pastor,  and  accordingly  he  removed 
thither.  Here  he  found  an  enlarged  and  a  more  intelligent  society;  and  when  he 
had  been  there  about  two  years,  Jane,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  formed 
with  her  sister  and  six  or  eight  young  friends  a  little  society  for  the  reading  of 
original  essays,  and  the  promotion  of  their  intellectual  improvement.  Here  was 
an  admirable  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  powers,  and  she  doubtless  performed 
her  part  well ;  but  being  naturally  diffident,  and  knowing  that  she  was  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  society,  she  never  put  herself  forward  in  their  exercises. 
Besides,  she  felt  that  she  had  other  duties  to  perform,  and  with  most  commend- 
able assiduity  she  assisted  her  mother  in  the  various  employments  incident  to  a 
growing  family,  taking,  with  her  sister,  alternate  weeks  in  all  the  household 
affairs. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1802,  Jane  Taylor  visited  London  for  the  first  time 
since  her  childhood.  Here  she  formed  various  inestimable  and  lasting  friendships, 
from  which  she  derived,  through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  much  of  her  highest 
enjoyment,  and  to  which  she  was  wont  to  attribute  the  happiest  influence  upon 
her  character.  The  first  piece  of  hers  which  appeared  in  print  was  her  poem  of 
"The  Beggar's  Boy,"  which  was  published  in  1804  in  a  work  called  "The  Minor's 
Pocket  Book."  The  approbation  it  met  with  encouraged  her  to  write  more,  and 
soon  a  little  volume  appeared,  entitled  "Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,"  and 
another,  "  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,"  in  both  of  which  she  was  assisted  by  her 
sister.  These  soon  obtained  extensive  circulation,  and  were  republished  in  this 
country.2 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1S10,  Mr.  Taylor  resigned  his  ministerial  charge 
at  Colchester,  and  about  the  same  time  the  next  year  removed  with  his  family  to 
Ongar,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Congregational  church  there,  to  be- 


1  Commonly  known  as  "  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar."  He  (the  father  as  distinguished  from 
Isaac  Taylor  the  son)  is  the  author  of  the  following  works :  "Addresses  to  Youth  at  School;" 
"  Advice  to  the  Teens ;"  "  Book  of  Martyrs,  for  the  Young ;"  "  Buuyan  Explained  to  a  Child ;" 
"  Beginnings  of  British  Biography ;"  "  Character  Essential  to  Success  in  Life ;"  "  Scenes  in 
England,"  &c. :  "  Hints  to  Youth  Leaving  School :"  "  Elements  of  Thought ;"  "  Wonders  of 
Nature  and  Art;"  "European  Biography;"  and  a  few  other  minor  works  for  youth. 

1  Of  these  hooks  the  Quarterly  Beview  remarks :  "  The  writers  of  these  rhymes  have  far 
better  claims  to  the  title  of  poet  than  many  who  arrogate  to  themselves  that  high  appellation." 

13* 
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come  their  pastor.  Here  Jane  and  her  sister  formed  a  design  of  opening  a  school 
for  young  ladies,  but  the  project  was  not  carried  into  effect.  In  1815,  Jane  pub- 
lished a  tale  on  which  she  had  been  engaged  for  two  or  three  years,  called  "Dis- 
play," which  was  received  with  very  great  favor;  and  the  next  year  appeared  her 
"  Essays  in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners."  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
admirable  and  instructive  little  volume,  she  made  a  public  profession  of  her  faith 
in  Christ,  and  became  a  member  of  the  church  at  Ongar,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  her  father.  By  this  time  her  health  began  to  give  way  under  too  Constant 
application  to  study,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  her  disease  was  of  a  pulmo- 
nary character.  This,  however,  did  not  cause  her  to  give  up  her  pen,  for  between 
1816  and  1822  she  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  "Youth's  Magazine," 
those  excellent  pieces  signed  "  Q.  Q.,"  which  consist  of  religious  and  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  interesting  information,  all  given  in  a  simple  and  beautiful  style,  and 
of  which  it  has  justly  been  said,  "they  cannot  be  too  highly  praised." 

During  the  latter  years  of  Miss  Taylor's  life,  notwithstanding  her  feeble  health, 
she  was  constantly  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence.  She  originated  at  Ongar 
a  ladies'  working  society  for  the  poor,  became  a  constant  and  most  laborious 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  gave  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
one  afternoon  in  the  week,  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  During  all  this  time  the 
slow,  but  certain  progress  of  her  complaint,  prevented  her  from  attempting  to 
execute  some  literary  projects  which  she  had  had  in  contemplation.  It  was  now 
deemed  by  her  friends  advisable  that  she  should  take  short  journeys,  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health ;  but  these  were  of  no  permanent  benefit, 
and  she  returned  home  to  die.  Almost  the  last  words  she  was  able  to  utter,  in  her 
extreme  weakness,  were,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  1824, — "Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou 
art  with  me  :  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me ;"  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  she  calmly  breathed  her  last. 

Of  the  character  of  Miss  Taylor's  writings,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  If 
conveying  valuable  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind  in  a  most  pleasing  and  inte- 
resting manner,  and  impressing  upon  it  the  soundest  principles  of  morality  and 
religion  in  a  style  calculated  to  win  the  affections  and  to  determine  the  resolution 
to  take  the  right  path — if  this  be  doing  good,  then  few  will  be  found  to  have  ex- 
erted a  wider  and  purer  influence,  and  to  have  better  "answered  life's  great  end," 
than  Jane  Taylor  of  Ongar. 


THE    SQUIRE  S   PEW.1 

A  slanting  ray  of  evening  light 

Shoots  through  the  yellow  pane; 
It  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright, 

And  gilds  the  fringe  again ; 
The  window's  gothic  framework  falls 
In  oblique  shadow  on  the  walls. 

1  "  The  verses  of  Jane  Taylor  on  her  "  Squire's  Pew"  is  a  lyric  of  exquisite  originality  and 
beauty,  which  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  rescued  from  comparative  obscu- 
rity."—D.  M.  Moir. 
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And  since  those  trappings  first  were  new 

How  many  a  cloudless  day, 
To  rob  the  velvet  of  its  hue, 

Has  come  and  pass'd  away ! 
How  many  a  setting  sun  hath  made 
That  curious  lattice-work  of  shade ! 

Crumbled  beneath  the  hillock  green 

The  cunning  hand  must  be, 
That  carved  this  fretted  door,  I  ween, 

Acorn,  and  fleur-de-lis  ; 
And  now  the  worm  hath  done  her  part 
In  mimicking  the  chisel's  art. 

In  days  of  yore  (as  now  we  call) 

When  the  first  James  was  king, 
The  courtly  knight  from  yonder  hall 

Hither  his  train  did  bring ; 
All  seated  round  in  order  due, 
"With  broider'd  suit  and  buckled  shoe. 

On  damask  cushions,  set  in  fringe, 

All  reverently  they  knelt : 
Prayer-books,  with  brazen  hasp  and  hinge, 

In  ancient  English  spelt, 
Each  holding  in  a  lily  hand, 
Responsive  at  the  priest's  command. 

Now,  streaming  down  the  vaulted  aisle, 

The  sunbeam,  long  and  lone, 
Illumes  the  characters  awhile 

Of  their  inscription  stone  ; 
And  there,  in  marble  hard  and  cold, 
The  knight  and  all  his  train  behold. 

Outstretch'd  together,  are  express'd 

He  and  my  lady  fair  ; 
With  hands  uplifted  on  the  breast, 

In  attitude  of  prayer ; 
Long  visaged,  clad  in  armor,  he, — 
With  ruffled  arm  and  bodice,  she. 

Set  forth  in  order  ere  they  died, 

The  numerous  offspring  bend  ; 
Devoutly  kneeling  side  by  side, 

As  though  they  did  intend 
For  past  omissions  to  atone, 
By  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone. 

Those  mellow  days  are  past  and  dim, 

But  generations  new, 
In  regular  descent  from  him, 

Have  fill'd  the  stately  pew ; 
And  in  the  same  succession  go, 
To  occupy  the  vault  below. 

And  now,  the  polish'd,  modern  squire, 
And  his  gay  train  appear, 
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Who  duly  to  the  hall  retire, 

A  season,  every  year, — 
And  fill  the  seats  with  belle  and  beau, 
As  'twas  so  many  years  ago. 
Perchance,  all  thoughtless  as  they  tread  * 

The  hollow  sounding  floor, 
Of  that  dark  house  of  kindred  dead, 

Which  shall,  as  heretofore, 
In  turn,  receive,  to  silent  rest, 
Another,  and  another  guest, — 

The  feather' d  hearse  and  sable  train, 

In  all  its  wonted  state, 
Shall  wind  along  the  village  lane, 

And  stand  before  the  gate ; 
Brought  many  a  distant  country  through, 
To  join  the  final  rendezvous. 
And  when  the  race  is  swept  away, 

All  to  their  dusty  beds, 
Still  shall  the  mellow  evening  ray 

Shine  gayly  o'er  their  heads ; 
While  other  faces,  fresh  and  new, 
Shall  occupy  the  squire's  pew. 

THE   PHILOSOPHER'S    SCALES. 

A  monk,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o'er, 
In  the  depth  of  his  cell  with  its  stone-cover'd  floor, 
Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain, 
Form'd  the  simple  contrivance  we  now  shall  explain : 
In  youth  'twas  projected;  but  years  stole  away, 
And  ere  'twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and  gray ; 
But  success  is  secure  unless  energy  fails  ; 
And  at  length  he  produced  The  Philosopher's  Scales. 

What  were  they  ? — you  ask :  you  shall  presently  see ; 
These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea ; 
Oh  no ; — for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they, 
That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  they  could  weigh ; 
Together  with  articles  small  or  immense, 
From  mountains  or  planets,  to  atoms  of  sense. 

The  first  thing  he  tried  was  the  head  of  Voltaire, 
Which  retain' d  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there ; 
As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  a  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf, 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief; 
When  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell, 
As  to  bound  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  the  cell. 

Next  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 
With  a  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made — for  a  weight; 
And  though  clad  in  armor  from  sandals  to  crown, 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

A  long  row  of  alms-houses,  amply  endow'd, 
By  a  well-esteem'd  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud, 
Now  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  prest 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropp'd  into  the  chest ; — 
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Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce, 

And  down,  down,  the  farthing's  worth  came  with  a  bounce. 

Again,  he  perform'd  an  experiment  rare ; 
A  monk,  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare, 
Climb'd  into  his  scale ;   in  the  other  was  laid 
The  heart  of  our  Howard,  now  partly  decay'd; 
When  he  found,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  of  his  brother 
•  Weigh'd  less,  by  some  pounds,  than  this  bit  of  the  other. 

By  further  experiments  (no  matter  how) 
He  found  that  ten  chariots  weigh'd  less  than  one  plough. 
A  sword,  with  gilt  trappings,  rose  up  in  the  scale, 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail ; 
A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear, 
Weigh'd  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystallized  tear. 
A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  full  sail, 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scale. 
Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl, 
Ten  counsellor's  wigs  full  of  powder  and  curl, 
All  heap'd  in  one  balance,  and  swinging  from  thence, 
Weigh'd  less  than  some  atoms  of  candor  and  sense ; — 
A  first-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt, 
Than  one  good  potato,  just  wash'd  from  the  dirt; 
Yet,  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  would  suflice, 
One  pearl  to  outweigh — 'twas  the  "pearl  of  great  price." 

MORAL. 

Dear  reader,  if  e'er  self-deception  prevails, 
We  pray  you  to  try  The  Philosopher' 's  Scales : 
But  if  they  are  lost  in  the  ruins  around. 
Perhaps  a  good  substitute  thus  may  be  found : — 
Let  judgment  and  conscience  in  circles  be  cut, 
To  which  strings  of  thought  may  be  carefully  put: 
Let  these  be  made  even  with  caution  extreme, 
And  impartiality  use  for  a  beam : 
Then  bring  those  good  actions  which  pride  overrates, 
And  tear  up  your  motives  to  serve  for  the  weights. 

LIFE. 

When  sanguine  youth  the  plain  of  life  surveys, 
It  does  not  calculate  on  rainy  days ; 
Some,  as  they  enter  on  the  unknown  way, 
Expect  large  troubles  at  a  distant  day ; 
The  loss  of  wealth,  or  friends  they  fondly  prize ; 
But  reckon  not  on  ills  of  smaller  size, 
Those  nameless,  trifling  ills,  that  intervene, 
And  people  life,  infesting  every  scene; 
And  there,  with  silent,  unavow'd  success, 
Wear  off  the  keener  edge  of  happiness  : 
Those  teasing  swarms,  that  buzz  about  our  joys 
More  potent  than  the  whirlwind  that  destroys ; 
Potent,  with  heavenly  teaching,  to  attest 
Life  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  not  a  rest. 

That  lesson,  learned  aright,  is  valued  more 
Than  all  Experience  ever  taught  before ; 
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For  this  her  choicest  secret,  timely  given, 

Is  wisdom,  virtue,  happiness,  and  heaven. 

Long  is  religion  view'd,  by  many  an  eye,         + 

As  wanted  more  for  safety  by  and  by, 

A  thing  for  times  of  danger  and  distress, 

Than  needful  for  our  present  happiness. 

But  after  fruitless,  wearisome  assays 

To  find  repose  and  peace  in  other  ways, 

The  sicken' d  soul — when  Heaven  imparts  its  grace — 

Returns  to  seek  its  only  resting  place ; 

And  sweet  Experience  proves  as  years  increase, 

That  wisdom's  ways  are  pleasantness  and  peace. 


ON   THE   DEATH   OF   AN   INFANT. 

With  what  unknown  delight  the  mother  smiled 
When  this  frail  treasure  in  her  arms  she  press'd ! 

Her  prayer  was  heard — she  clasp'd  a  living  child ; 
— But  how  the  gift  transcends  the  poor  request ! 

A  child  was  all  she  ask'd,  with  many  a  vow ; — 

Mother — Behold  the  child  an  angel  now ! 

Now  in  her  Father's  house  she  finds  a  place ; 

Or  if  to  earth  she  take  a  transient  flight, 
'Tis  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  His  grace, 

To  guide  thy  footsteps  to  the  world  of  light ; — 
A  ministering  spirit  sent  to  thee, 
That  where  she  is,  there  thou  mayst  also  be. 


THE   PRESENT    MOMENT    ONLY   OURS. 

It  is  said  by  a  celebrated  modern  writer ,  "Take  care  of  the 
minutes,  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves."  This  is  an 
admirable  hint ;  and  might  be  very  seasonably  recollected  when  we 
begin  to  be  "  weary  in  well-doing/'  from  the  thought  of  having  a 
great  deal  to  do.  The  present  is  all  we  have  to  manage  :  the  past 
is  irrecoverable  5  the  future  is  uncertain ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  burden 
one  moment  with  the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufficient  unto  the  mo- 
ment is  the  trouble  thereof.  If  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred  miles, 
we  still  need  set  but  one  step  at  a  time,  and  this  process  continued 
would  infallibly  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end.  Fatigue  generally 
begins,  and  is  always  increased  by  calculating  in  a  minute  the  exer- 
tion of  hours. 

Thus,  in  looking  forward  to  future  life,  let  us  recollect  that  we 
have  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  endure  all  its  sufferings,  or  to 
encounter  all  its  crosses  at  once.  One  moment  comes  laden  with 
its  own  little  burden,  then  flies,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  no  hea- 
vier than  the  last ;  if  one  could  be  sustained,  so  can  another,  and 
another. 

Even  in  looking  forward  to  a  single  day,  the  spirit  may  sometimes 
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faint  from  an  anticipation  of  the  duties,  the  labors,  the  trials  to 
temper  and  patience  that  may  be  expected.  Now  this  is  unjustly 
laying  the  burden  of  many  thousand  moments  upon  one.  Let  any 
one  resolve  to  do  right  now,  leaving  then  to  do  as  it  can ;  and  if  he 
were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  never  err.  But 
the  common  error  is  to  resolve  to  act  right  to-morrow,  or  next  time, 
but  now,  just  this  once,  we  must  go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day,  merely  because 
we  forget  that  when  to-morrow  comes,  then  will  be  now.  Thus  life 
passes,  with  many,  in  resolutions  for  the  future  which  the  present 
never  fulfils. 

It  is  not  thus  with  those  who,  "by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality  :" — day  by  day,  minute 
by  minute,  they  execute  the  appointed  task  to  which  the  requisite 
measure  of  time  and  strength  is  proportioned;  and  thus,  having 
worked  while  it  was  called  day,  they  at  length  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  "  works  follow  them/; 

Let  us  then,  "  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all  our 
might,  recollecting,  that  now  is  the  proper  and  the  accepted  tinie." 


GEORGE   GORDON   BYRON,    1788—1824. 

There  are  certain  names  in  literary  history  that  we  would  gladly  pass  over  in 
silence,  were  it  not  that  their  talents  and  genius  demand  some  notice  from  the 
chronicler  of  letters.  This  is  the  case  with  Lord  Byron.  Such  was  his  wayward- 
ness of  character,  such  his  vicious  propensities  and  licentiousness,  and  such  his 
skepticism,  that  we  would  gladly  do  our  part  that  his  name  should  be  forgotten, 
were  it  not  that,  in  consequence  of  his  brilliant  genius  and  his  uncommon  men- 
tal endowments,  the  interest  of  the  public  mind  was  so  generally,  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  concentrated  upon  him.  His  name  and  his  poems  will  always, 
indeed,  be  a  subject  of  conversation  and  criticism  in  the  literary  world;  and 
if  some  appreciation  of  his  power  as  a  poet  cannot  be  obtained  from  extracts,  re- 
course will  be  had  to  his  entire  works.  We  therefore  give  him  a  place  in  our 
collection  of  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

George  Gordon  Byron,  the  only  son  of  Captain  Byron  and  Catharine,  sole  child 
and  heiress  of  George  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Gight,  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1788.  After  preparing  for  the  university  at  Harrow 
School,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1805,  with  a  reputation  for  general 
information  very  rare  in  one  of  his  age.  Indeed,  we  have  his  own  record  of  an 
almost  incredible  list  of  works,  in  many  departments  of  literature,  which  he  had 
read  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  the  university,  he  neglected  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  but  was  by  no  means  idle.  In  1S07  appeared  his  first  published 
work,  "  The  Hours  of  Idleness,"  a  collection  of  poems  in  no  way  remarkable,  and 
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now  chiefly  remembered  through  the  castigation  which  it  received  from  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review."  To  this  critique,  which  galled,  but  did  not  depress  him, 
we  owe  the  first  spirited  outbreak  of  his  talents,  in  the  satire  entitled  "  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  which  was  published  in  1809.  Able  and  vigorous 
as  this  was,  and  creditable  to  his  talents,  it  contained  so  many  harsh  and  capri- 
cious judgments,  that  he  was  afterward  anxious  to  suppress  it. 

A  few  days  before  the  publication  of  this  satire,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  j  but  he  was  ill  qualified  to  shine  in  politics  ;  and  seeing  that  he  made 
no  impression  there,  he  soon  left  England  for  the  continent.  In  1811,  having 
lost  his  mother,  he  returned  home,  his  private  affairs  being  very  much  embar- 
rassed. He  brought  with  him  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  he 
had  written  abroad.  They  were  published  in  March,  1812,  and  were  received  by 
the  public  with  the  most  unbounded  admiration ;  so  that  Byron  emerged  at  once 
from  a  state  of  loneliness  and  neglect,  unusual  for  one  in  his  sphere  of  life,  to  be 
the  magnet  and  idol  of  society.  As  he  tersely  says  in  his  memoranda,  "I  awoke 
one  morning,  and  found  myself  famous."  In  May  of  the  next  year  appeared 
his  "Giaour;"  and  in  November,  the  " Bride  of  Abydos,"  (written  in  a  week;) 
and,  about  three  months  afterward,  the  "  Corsair,"  written  in  the  astonishingly 
short  space  of  ten  days.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Milbanke,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  only  issue 
of  which  marriage  was  Augusta  Ada,  born  on  the  10th  of  December  of  that  year. 
On  the  15th  of  January  of  the  next  year,  the  husband. and  wife  separated  for  ever. 
The  cause  of  this  was,  and  still  is,  a  mystery.  But  most  of  those  who  composed 
the  circles  in  which  Lord  Byron  moved  declared  against  him,  and  society  with- 
drew its  countenance.  Deeply  stung  by  the  verdict,  he  resolved  to  leave  his 
country,  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  1816,  he  quitted  England  for  the  last  time. 
His  course  was  through  Elanders,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
resided  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  where  he  composed  some  of  his  most 
powerful  works — the  third  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
"Darkness,"  "The  Dream,"  part  of  "Manfred,"  and  a  few  minor  poems.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  Italy,  where,  for  a  course  of  years,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  grossest  species  of  libertinism;  and  where,  as  might  be  expected,  he  wrote 
his  most  licentious  and  blasphemous  works. 

In  1823,  he  interested  himself  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  then  strug- 
gling to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  sailed  for 
Greece,  with  all  the  funds  he  could  command,  to  aid  the  oppressed  in  their  efforts 
for  freedom.  This  was,  certainly,  a  redeeming  trait  in  his  character,  and  we  are 
glad  to  record  it.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1824,  he  arrived  at  Missolonghi,  where 
his  reception  was  enthusiastic,  the  whole  population  coming  out  to  meet  him. 
But  he  had  scarcely  arranged  his  plans  to  aid  the  nation  he  had  so  befriended, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  expired  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824. x 

Of  the  character  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  there   can  be  but  one  opinion  in 

1  "  We  are  to  remember  that  the  period  of  our  lives  is  not  so  peremptorily  determined  by 
God,  but  that  we  may  lengthen  or  shorten  them,  live  longer  or  die  sooner,  according  as  we 
behave  ourselves  in  this  world.  Thus,  some  men  destroy  a  healthful  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion cf  body  by  intemperance  and  lust,  and  do  as  manifestly  kill  themselves  as  those  who 
hang,  or  poison,  or  drown  themselves." — Sherlock. 
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every  honest  and  pure  mind — that,  while  it  exhibits  powers  of  description  un- 
usually great,  and  is  full  of  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  it  cannot,  as  a  whole, 
be  read  without  the  most  injurious  influence  upon  the  moral  sensibilities.  The 
tendency  of  it  is  to  shake  our  confidence  in  virtue,  and  to  diminish  our  abhorrence 
of  vice  ;  to  palliate  crime,  and  to  unsettle  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  "Hu- 
miliating was  the  waste  and  degradation  of  his  genius,  and  melancholy  is  the 
power  which  his  poetry  has  exerted  upon  multitudes  of  minds.  The  moral  ten- 
dency of  some  of  his  poems  is  exceedingly  pernicious :  his  complete  works  ought 
never  to  be  purchased,  and  we  may  feel  proud  not  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
except  by  extracts  and  beauties."  Indeed,  if  any  one  should  possess  the  fiendish 
desire  to  break  down  the  principles  of  virtue  in  any  young  man  or  young  woman, 
the  best  way  to  begin  would  be  to  put  a  copy  of  Byron's  works  into  the  hands  of 
the  destined  victim.     "  Fore-warned — fore-armed/' x 


THE   DYING   GLADIATOR.3 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear, 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing,  but  unseen. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmur'd  pity,  or  loud-roar' d  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughter' d  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.     Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 


1  "  I  admire  the  sublimity  of  his  genius.  But  I  have  feared,  and  do  still  fear,  the  conse- 
quences— the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  writings.  I  fear,  that  in  our  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  genius,  our  idolatry  of  poetry,  the  awful  impiety  and  the  staggering  unbelief 
contained  in  those  writings  are  lightly  passed  over,  and  acquiesced  in,  as  the  allowable  aber- 
rations of  a  master  intellect,  which  had  lifted  itself  above  the  ordinary  world,  which  had 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  ordinary  mind,  and  which  revelled  in  a  creation  of  its  own :  a 
world,  over  which  the  sunshine  of  imagination  lightened  at  times  with  an  almost  ineffable 
glory,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  thick  blackness  of  doubt,  and  terror,  and  misanthropy,  relieved 
only  by  the  lightning  flashes  of  terrible  and  unholy  passion." — J.  G.  Whittier. 

s  We  read  with  horror  the  accounts  of  the  barbarous  and  brutal  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
among  the  Romans ;  and  were  not  the  historical  evidence  irrefutable,  we  could  hardly  believe 
that  in  one  city  alone  (Capua)  forty  thousand  were  kept,  and  fed,  and  trained  to  butcher 
each  other  for  the  gratification  of  the  Roman  people.  But  let  us  be  honest,  and  not  have 
too  much  self-complacency,  "  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye, 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye."  How  do  modern 
military  "schools" — (our  ludi gladiatorii) — among  so-called  Christian  nations,  differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  ancient?  Are  not  young  men  trained  in  them,  for  years,  to  learn  the  art  of 
human  butchery — to  learn  how  to  kill  their  fellow-men  most  scientifically?  May  the  day 
speedily  come  when  our  land,  by  utterly  abolishing  such  establishments,  shall  set,  in  this 
respect,  a  Christian  example  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 
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I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand ;  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low; 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;   and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  ;  he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away: 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize ; 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood.     Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?     Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  ! 


APOSTROPHE    TO    THE    OCEAN. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan — 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;   the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray, 
And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  :  there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarch s  tremble  in  their  capitals ; 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
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Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :  not  so  thou  ; 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow : 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving  ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;   even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;   each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !   and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton' d  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;   and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear; 
For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 


NIGHT   AT    CORINTH.1 

'Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  widely,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmur' d  meekly  as  the  brook. 

1  In  1715,  Corinth,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  was  besieged  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth,"  Byron  describes  one  of  the  delicious  nights  of  that  fine  climate. 
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The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wild  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's1  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer. 


A   CALM   NIGHT   AT   LAKE    GENEVA. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  !   thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;   once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken' d  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ;   and,  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance,  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers,  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;   on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
Plis  life  and  infancy,  and  siDgs  his  fill  ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 


AN   ALPINE    STORM   AT   LAKE    GENEVA. 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change  !  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !     Far  along 

1  The  Muezzin's  voice.  The  Turks  do  not  use  bells  to  summon  the  religious  to  their  devo- 
tions. They  have  an  appointed  person  whose  function  it  is  to  send  forth,  to  the  extent  of 
his  voice,  the  call  to  wonted  prayer. 
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From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !     Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 


MODERN   GREECE. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

The  fix'cl,  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth ! 
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SOLITUDE. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unroll'd. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 


DESTRUCTION    OF    SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither' d  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 
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THE    EAST. 

Know  ve  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine ; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom ; 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ; 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 

In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 

And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  die  ; 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 

'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East ;   'tis  the  land  of  the  sun — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  ? 

Oh  !   wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell. 


THE    COLISEUM    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.     Beautiful! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;   and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  all-mighty  Borne : 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;   from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  Ccesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry;  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot.     Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  circus  stands 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 
While  Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
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And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns ! 


A    SHIPWRECK. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ; 

And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 
As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail, 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

'Twas  twilight,  for  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters  ;  like  a  vail, 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail ; 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep ;  twelve  days  had  Fear" 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  spars, 
And  all  things  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars — 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars ; 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head-foremost — sunk,  in  short. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell ! 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave ; 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  clown  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;   and  then  all  was  hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
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A  solitary  shriek — the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 
*  *  *  *  * 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
But  he  died  early;   and  when  he  was  gone, 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  '-Heaven's  will  be  done  ! 

I  can  do  nothing!"   and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep,  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit,  held  aloof  his  fate  : 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
"With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed ; 

And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vain. 

The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay, 
And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 

Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down,  all  dumb  and  shivering, 

And  gave  no  signs  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 


LAMENTATION    OYER    THE    FALL    OF    JERUSALEM. 

0  land  of  the  godly,  how  lone  and  deserted ! 

Thy  tribes  wander  friendless,  thy  glory  is  gone ! 
Thy  Prophets  are  silent — their  glory  departed, 

And  hush'd  is  the  voice  of  the  monarch  of  song. 

Midst  the  towers  of  thy  Salem  the  lone  wolf  is  howling, 
O'er  the  wrecks  of  thy  temple  the  wild  Arab  strays, 

'Mong  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers  the  tiger  is  prowling, 
As  a  dream  we  remember  the  fame  of  thy  days. 

No  longer  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  and  gladness, 
Xo  longer  the  voice  of  thy  harp  thrills  the  ear ; 

Thy  mirth  is  departed, — thy  joy  changed  to  sadness, 
Thy  relic  is  ruin, — thy  fate  is  despair ! 
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SHE    WALKS    IN    BEAUTY. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half-impair' d  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face, 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  so  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent. 


TO    THE    MEMORY   OF    HENRY   KIRKE   WHITE. 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul, 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be, 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest ; 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest ! 


ANNA   L^GTITIA   BARBAULD,  1743—1825. 

Anna  L.etitia  Barbattld,  a  name  long  dear  to  the  admirers  of  genius  and 
the  lovers  of  virtue,  was  the  eldest  child  and  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Aikin,  master  of  a  hoys'  school  in  the  village  of  Kibworth  Harcourt,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  was  born  in  that  place  on  the  20th  of  June,  1743.  In  her  ear- 
liest childhood  she  discovered  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  being  able  to  read 
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quite  well  at  two  aud  a  half  years  of  age.  Her  education  was  conducted  by 
her  father,  and  was  of  a  very  solid  character;  and  though  at  that  day  there  was 
a  strong  prejudice  against  imparting  to  females  any  tincture  of  classical  learning, 
she  devoted  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the  study  of  Latin,  and  before  she  was 
fifteen  she  had  read  many  authors  in  that  language  with  pleasure  and  advantage  : 
nor  did  she  rest  satisfied  without  gaining  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek. 

In  1758,  when  Miss  Aikin  had  just  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  father 
removed  from  the  somewhat  obscure  village  of  Ivibworth,  to  take  charge  of  the 
classical  department  in  the  "  dissenting"  academy  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire, 
to  which  he  had  been  invited.  In  the  cultivated  society  of  this  place,  she  found 
most  congenial  associates,  and  here  for  fifteen  years  she  passed  probably  the 
happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant,  portion  of  her  existence.  In  1773,  she 
was  induced  by  her  brother  to  collect  the  various  poems  she  had  from  time  to 
time  written,  and  arrange  them  for  publication.  She  did  so;  and  with  so  much 
favor  were  they  received  by  the  public,  that  four  editions  were  called  for  within 
that  year.  Her  brother  also  induced  her  to  join  him  in  forming  a  small  volume 
of  prose  pieces,  which  was  published  that  same  year,  under  the  title  of  "  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces,  in  Prose,  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin."  These  likewise  met  with  much 
approbation,  and  have  been  several  times  reprinted. 

In  1774,  Miss  Aikin  was  married  to  the  Ilev.  Rochernond  Barbauld,  a  descend- 
ant from  a  family  of  French  Protestants.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Barbauld  opened 
a  boarding-school  for  boys  in  the  village  of  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk.  The  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  success  which  crowned  this  undertaking  was  doubtless  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  literary  celebrity  attached  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
who  took  part  with  her  husband  in  the  business  of  instruction.  It  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  class  of  scholars  that  she  composed  her  "Hymns  in  Prose 
for  Children."  "  The  business  of  tuition,  however,"  says  her  biographer,  Miss 
Aikin,  "  to  those  by  whom  it  is  faithfully  and  zealously  exercised,  must  ever  be 
fatiguing  beyond  almost  any  other  occupation;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  found 
their  health  and  spirits  so  much  impaired  by  their  exertions  that,  at  the  end  of 
eleven  years,  they  determined  upon  quitting  Palgrave,  and  allowing  themselves 
an  interval  of  complete  relaxation  before  they  should  again  embark  in  any 
scheme  of  active  life."  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1785,  they  embarked  for 
the  continent,  and,  after  spending  nearly  a  year  in  Switzerland  and  France, 
returned  to  England  in  June,  1786.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld was  elected  pastor  of  a  "dissenting"  congregation  in  Hampstead,  where 
for  several  years  he  received  a  few  lads  as  his  pupils,  while  Mrs.  B.  gave  instruc- 
tion to  two  or  three  girls.  But  her  pen  did  not  long  remain  idle.  In  1790,  and 
in  the  few  subsequent  years,  appeared  her  "Poetical  Epistle  to  Mr.  Wilberforce" 
on  the  rejection  of  his  bill  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade — her  "'Remarks  on  Mr. 
Gilbert  "Wakefield's  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  So- 
cial Worship" — and  her  "Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Xation,"  &c. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Barbauld  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Xewington  Green,  and,  quitting  Hampstead,  they  took  their  abode  in 
the  village  of  Stoke  Xewington.  In  180-1,  she  offered  to  the  public  "Selections 
from  the  ' Spectator/  'Tatler/  '  Guardian/  and  l Freeholder/  with  a  Preliminary 
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Essay."  This  essay  has  ever  been  considered  a  very  fine  piece  of  criticism,  and 
the  most  successful  of  her  efforts  in  that  department  of  literature.  Hitherto  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  life  had  been  almost  one  uninterrupted  course  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. But  she  was  soon  to  experience  one  of  the  severest  of  all  trials,  in  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  who,  after  a  most  lingering  illness,  expired  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1S08.  A  beautiful  memoir  of  his  character,  doubtless  from  her  pen, 
appeared  shortly  after  in  the  "Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and  General  Lite- 
rature ;"  and  in  her  poem  of  "Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven"  she  touchingly 
alludes  to 

"That  sad  death  whence  most  affection  bleeds." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  published  but  little  after  this :  a  gentle  and  scarcely  perceptible 
decline  was  now  sloping  for  herself  the  passage  to  the  tomb;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  9,  1825,  after  a  few  da}-s'  illness,  she  expired  without  a  struggle, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

To  claim  for  Mrs.  Barbauld  the  praise  of  purity  and  elevation  of  mind,  might 
well  appear  superfluous.  She  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  eminent  female  writers 
which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in  prose  and  poetry  she  takes  the  high- 
est rank.  Her  prose  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  alike  calculated  to  engage  the 
most  common  and  the  most  elevated  understanding.  Her  "  Essays  on  Romances" 
is  a  professed  imitation  of  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson :  and  he  is  himself  said  to 
have  allowed  it  to  be  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted,  "  because  it  reflected  the 
color  of  his  thoughts,  no  less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions."  Her  poems  are 
addressed  more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination  ,•  but  the  language  never 
becomes  prosaic,  and  has  sublimity  and  pathos,  without  bombast  or  affectation. 
Her  hymns  are  among  the  best  sacred  lyrics  in  the  language;  and  it  has  been 
justly  said  of  her  that  "  the  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  breathes  through 
her  works  pervaded  her  life."  ] 

ON    EDUCATION. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  with  respect  to  education,  is  the 
object  of  it.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood. Education,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  a  thing  of  great  scope 
and  extent.  It  includes  the  whole  process  by  which  a  human  being- 
is  formed  to  be  what  he  is,  in  habits,  principles,  and  cultivation  of 
every  kind.  But  of  this,  a  very  small  part  is  in  the  power  even 
of  the  parent  himself;  a  smaller  still  can  be  directed  by  purchased 
tuition  of  any  kind.  You  engage  for  your  child  masters  and  tutors 
at  large  salaries ;  and  you  do  well,  for  they  are  competent  to  in- 
struct him  :  they  will  give  him  the  means,  at  least,  of  acquiring 
science  and  accomplishments ;  but  in  the  business  of  education, 
properly  so  called,  they  can  do  little  for  you.  Do  you  ask,  then, 
what  will  educate  your  son  ?  Your  example  will  educate  him  : 
your  conversation  with  your  friends ;  the  business  he  sees  you  trans- 

i  Eead  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  by  Miss  Lucy  Aikin. 
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act ;  the  likings  and  dislikings  you  express;  these  will  educate 
him  :  the  society  you  live  in  will  educate  him  j  your  domestics  will 
educate  him  ;  above  all,  your  rank  and  situation  in  life,  your  house, 
your  table,  will  educate  him.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  withdraw 
iiini  from  the  continual  influence  of  these  things,  except  you  were 
fro  withdraw  yourself  from  them  also.  You  speak  of  beginning  the 
education  of  your  son.  The  moment  he  was  able  to  form  an  idea, 
his  education  was  already  begun ;  the  education  of  circumstances — 
insensible  education — which,  like  insensible  perspiration,  is  of  more 
constant  and  powerful  effect,  and  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to 
the  habit,  than  that  which  is  direct  and  apparent.  This  education 
goes  on  at  every  instant  of  time ;  it  goes  on  like  time  ;  you  can 
neither  stop  it  nor  turn  its  course.  What  these  have  a  tendency  to 
make  your  child,  that  he  will  be.  Maxims  and  documents  are  good 
precisely  till  they  are  tried,  and  no  longer :  they  will  teach  him  to 
talk,  and  nothing  more.  The  circumstances  in  which  your  son  is 
placed  will  be  even  more  prevalent  than  your  example ;  and  you 
have  no  right  to  expect  him  to  become  what  you  yourself  are,  but 
by  the  same  means.  You,  that  have  toiled  during  youth,  to  set 
your  son  upon  higher  ground,  and  to  enable  him  to  begin  where 
you  left  off,  do  not  expect  that  son  to  be  what  you  were — diligent, 
modest,  active,  simple  in  his  tastes,  fertile  in  resources.  You  have 
put  him  under  quite  a  different  master.  Poverty  educated  you; 
wealth  will  educate  him.  You  cannot  suppose  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  You  must  not  even  expect  that  he  will  be  what  you  now 
are ;  for  though  relaxed,  perhaps,  from  the  severity  of  your  frugal 
habits,  you  still  derive  advantage  from  having  formed  them ;  and, 
in  your  heart,  you  like  plain  dinners,  and  early  hours,  and  old 
friends,  whenever  your  fortune  will  permit  you  to  enjoy  them.  But 
it  will  not  be  so  with  your  son :  his  tastes  will  be  formed  by  your 
present  situation,  and  in  no  degree  by  your  former  one.  You  are 
sensible  of  the  benefit  of  early  rising ;  and  you  may,  if  you  please, 
make  it  a  point  that  your  daughter  and  your  son  shall  retire  at  the 
hour  when  you  are  preparing  to  see  company.  But  their  sleep,  in 
the  first  place,  will  not  be  so  sweet  and  undisturbed  amid  the  rattle 
of  carriages,  and  the  glare  of  tapers  glancing  through  the  rooms,  as 
that  of  the  village  child  in  his  quiet  cottage,  protected  by  silence 
and  darkness :  and,  moreover,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that,  as  the 
coercive  power  of  education  is  laid  aside,  they  will  in  a  few  months 
slide  into  the  habitudes  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  whose  hours  are 
determined  by  their  company  and  situation  in  life.  You  have, 
however,  done  good,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  it  is  something  gained,  to 
defer  pernicious  habits,  if  we  cannot  prevent  them. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  so  little  share  in  education  as  direct 

o  ... 

precept.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  sentiments  inculcated  in 
education  have  no  influence ;  they  have  much,  though  not  the  most : 
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but  it  is  the  sentiments  we  let  drop  occasionally,  the  conversation 
they  overhear  when  playing  unnoticed  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
which  has  an  effect  upon  children;  and  not  what  is  addressed 
directly  to  them  in  the  tone  of  exhortation.  If  you  would  know 
precisely  the  effect  these  set  discourses  have  upon  your  child,  be 
pleased  to  reflect  upon  that  which  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  which 
you  have  reason  to  think  merely  professional,  has  upon  you.  Chil- 
dren have  almost  an  intuitive  discernment  between  the  maxims  you 
bring  forward  for  their  use,  and  those  by  which  you  direct  your 
own  conduct.  Be  as  cunning  as  you  will,  they  are  always  more 
cunning  than  you.  Every  child  knows  whom  his  father  and  mo- 
ther love  and  see  with  pleasure,  and  whom  they  dislike ;  for  whom 
they  think  themselves  obliged  to  set  out  their  best  plate  and  china  5 
whom  they  think  it  an  honor  to  visit,  and  upon  whom  they  confer 
honor  by  admitting  them  to  their  company.  "  Respect  nothing  so 
much  as  virtue,"  says  Eugenio  to  his  son ;  "  virtue  and  talents  are 
the  only  grounds  of  distinction."  The  child  presently  has  occa- 
sion to  inquire  why  his  father  pulls  off  his  hat  to  some  people,  and 
not  to  others  :  he  is  told  that  outward  respect  must  be  proportioned  to 
different  stations  in  life.  This  is  a  little  difficult  of  comprehension  : 
however,  by  dint  of  explanation,  he  gets  over  it  tolerably  well. 
But  he  sees  his  father's  house  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  prepara- 
tion ;  common  business  laid  aside,  everybody  in  movement,  an  un- 
usual anxiety  to  please  and  to  shine.  Nobody  is  at  leisure  to  receive 
his  caresses  or  attend  to  his  questions  \  his  lessons  are  interrupted, 

his  hours  deranged.     At  length  a  guest  arrives  :  it  is  my  Lord , 

whom  he  has  heard  you  speak  of  twenty  times  as  one  of  the  most 
worthless  characters  upon  earth.  Your  child,  Eugenio,  has  received 
a  lesson  of  education.  Resume,  if  you  will,  your  systems  of  mo- 
rality on  the  morrow;  you  will  in  vain  attempt  to  eradicate  it. 
"  You  expect  company,  mamma ;  must  I  be  dressed  to-day  Y* 
"  No,  it  is  only  good  Mrs.  Such-a-one."  Your  child  has  received  a 
lesson  of  education ;  one  which  he  well  understands,  and  will  long 
remember. 

But  the  education  of  your  house,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  a 
part  of  a  more  comprehensive  system.  Providence  takes  your  child 
where  you  leave  him.  Providence  continues  his  education  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  by  a  process  which  includes  means  far  more  effica- 
cious. Has  your  son  entered  the  world  at  eighteen,  opinionated, 
haughty,  rash,  inclined  to  dissipation?  Do  not  despair;  he  may 
yet  be  cured  of  these  faults,  if  it  pleases  Heaven.  There  are  reme- 
dies which  you  could  not  persuade  yourself  to  use,  if  they  were  in 
your  power,  and  which  are  specific  in  cases  of  this  kind.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  presumptuous,  giddy  youth  changed  into  the 
wise  counsellor,  the  considerate,  steady  friend !  How  often  the 
thoughtless,  gay  girl  into  the  sober  wife,  the  affectionate  mother ! 
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Faded  beauty,  humbled  self-consequence,  disappointed  ambition, 
loss  of  fortune — this  is  the  rough  physic  provided  by  Providence 
to  meliorate  the  temper,  to  correct  the  offensive  petulancies  of  youth, 
and  bring  out  all  the  energies  of  the  finished  character.  Afflictions 
soften  the  proud ;  difficulties  push  forward  the  ingenious ;  success- 
ful industry  gives  consequence  and  credit,  and  develops  a  thousand 
latent  good  qualities.  There  is  no  malady  of  the  mind  so  inveterate, 
which  this  education  of  events  is  not  calculated  to  cure,  if  life  were 
long  enough ;  and  shall  we  not  hope  that  He,  in  whose  hand  are  all 
the  remedial  processes  of  nature,  will  renew  the  discipline  in  an- 
other state,  and  finish  the  imperfect  man  ? 


SINS    OF    GOVERNMENT,    SINS    OP    THE    NATION. 

We  act  as  a  nation  when,  through  the  organ  of  the  legislative 
power  which  speaks  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  by  means  of  the 
executive  power  which  does  the  will  of  the  nation,  we  enact  laws, 
form  alliances,  make  war  or  peace,  dispose  of  the  public  money,  or 
do  any  of  those  things  which  belong  to  us  in  our  collective  capa- 
city ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  repent  of  national  sins,  because  we 
can  help  them,  and  because  we  ought  to  help  them.  We  are  not 
fondly  to  imagine  we  can  make  government  the  scapegoat  to  answer 
for  our  follies  and  our  crimes  :  by  the  services  of  this  day1  they  call 
upon  us  to  answer  for  them ;  they  throw  the  blame  where  it  ought 
ultimately  to  rest;  that  is,  where  the  power  ultimately  rests.  It 
were  trifling  with  our  consciences  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  acts 
of  governors  sanctioned  by  the  nation,  from  the  acts  of  the  nation ; 
for,  in  every  transaction,  the  principal  is  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  the  agents  he  employs  to  transact  it.  If  the  maxim  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong  throws  upon  ministers  the  responsibility,  be- 
cause without  ministers  no  wrong  could  be  done,  the  same  reason 
throws  it  from  them  upon  the  people,  without  whom  ministers  could 
do  no  wrong. 

The  vices  of  nations  may  be  divided  into  those  which  relate  to 
their  own  internal  proceedings,  or  to  their  relations  with  other 
states.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  causes  for  humiliation  are 
various.  Many  nations  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  permitting  op- 
pressive laws  and  bad  governments  to  remain  among  them,  by  which 
the  poor  are  crushed,  and  the  lives  of  the  innocent  are  laid  at  the 
mercy  of  wicked  and  arbitrary  men.  This  is  a  national  sin  of  the 
deepest  dye,  as  it  involves  in  it  most  others.  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
how  many  atrocious  governments  there  are  in  the  world ;  and  how 
little  even  they  who  enjoy  good  ones  seem  to  understand  their  true 
nature.     We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  happiness  of  living  under  a 

1  A  day  for  a  National  Fast. 
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mild  government,  as  if  it  were  like  the  happiness  of  living  under 
an  indulgent  climate ;  and  when  we  thank  God  for  it,  we  rank  it 
with  the  blessings  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil ;  whereas  we  ought  to 
thank  God  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  living  under  a  good  go- 
vernment; for  a  good  government  is  the  first  of  national  duties. 
It  is  indeed  a  happiness,  and  one  which  demands  our  most  grateful 
thanks,  to  be  born  under  one  which  spares  us  the  trouble  and  hazard 
of  changing  it :  but  a  people  born  under  a  good  government  will 
probably  not  die  under  one,  if  they  conceive  of  it  as  of  an  indolent 
and  passive  happiness,  to  be  left  for  its  preservation  to  fortunate 
conjectures,  and  the  floating  and  variable  chances  of  incalculable 
events  :  our  second  duty  is  to  keep  it  good. 

Among  our  national  faults,  have  we  any  instances  of  cruelty  or 
oppression  to  repent  of?  Can  we  look  round  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  east  to  west,  and  say  that  our  brother  hath  not  aught  against 
us?  If  such  instances  do  not  exist  under  our  immediate  eye,  do 
they  exist  anywhere  under  our  influence  and  jurisdiction  ?  There 
are  some,  whose  nerves,  rather  than  whose  principles,  cannot  bear 
cruelty ;  like  other  nuisances,  they  would  not  choose  it  in  sight,  but 
they  can  be  well  content  to  know  it  exists,  and  that  they  are  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  increase  of  their  income,  and  the  luxuries  of 
their  table.  Are  there  not  some  darker-colored  children  of  the  same 
family,  over  whom  we  assume  a  hard  and  unjust  control?  And 
have  not  these  our  brethren  aught  against  us  ?  If  we  suspect  they 
have,  would  it  not  become  us  anxiously  to  inquire  into  the  truth, 
that  we  may  deliver  our  souls?  But  if  we  know  it,  and  cannot 
help  knowing  it,  if  such  enormities  have  to  be  pressed  and  forced 
upon  our  notice,  till  they  are  become  flat  and  stale  in  the  public  ear, 
from  fulness  and  repetition,  and  satiety  of  proof;  and  if  they  are 
still  sanctioned  by  our  legislature,  defended  by  our  princes — deep 
indeed  is  the  color  of  our  guilt !  And  do  we  appoint  fasts,  and  make 
pretences  to  religion?  Do  we  pretend  to  be  shocked  at  the  princi- 
ples or  the  practices  of  neighboring  nations,  and  start  with  affected 
horror  at  the  name  of  Atheist?  Are  our  consciences  so  tender, 
and  our  hearts  so  hard?  Is  it  possible  we  should  meet  as  a  nation, 
and  knowing  ourselves  to  be  guilty  of  these  things,  have  the  confi- 
dence to  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  commerce  and  our 
colonies,  preface  with  prayer  our  legislative  meetings,  and  then  de- 
liberate how  long  we  shall  continue  human  sacrifices  ?    Rather  let  us 

"  Never  pray  more,  abandon  all  remorse." 

Let  us  lay  aside  the  grimace  of  hypocrisy,  stand  up  for  what  we 
are,  and  boldly  profess,  like  the  emperor  of  old,  that  every  thing  is 
sweet  from  which  money  is  extracted,  and  that  we  know  better  than 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  a  gain  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow-creature. 

A  Discourse  for  the  Fust,  April  19.  1793. 
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WHAT   IS    WAR? 

We  should  do  well  to  translate  this  word  WAR  into  language 
more  intelligible  to  us.  When  we  pay  our  army  and  our  navy 
estimates,  let  us  set  down — so  much  for  killing,  so  much  for  maim- 
ing, so  much  for  making  widows  and  orphans,  so  much  for  bringing 
famine  upon  a  district,  so  much  for  corrupting  citizens  and  subjects 
into  spies  and  traitors,  so  much  for  ruining  industrious  tradesmen 
and  making  bankrupts,  so  much  for  letting  loose  the  demons  of 
fury,  rapine,  and  lust  within  the  fold  of  cultivated  society,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  most  ferocious  its  full  scope  and 
range  of  invention.  We  shall  by  this  means  know  what  we  have 
paid  our  money  for,  whether  we  have  made  a  good  bargain,  and 
whether  the  account  is  likely  to  pass — elsewhere.  We  must  take 
in,  too,  all  those  concomitant  circumstances  which  make  war,  con- 
sidered as  battle,  the  least  part  of  itself.  We  must  fix  our  eyes, 
not  on  the  hero  returning  with  conquest,  nor  yet  on  the  gallant 
officer  dying  in  the  bed  of  honor  (?) — the  subject  of  picture  and  of 
song — but  on  the  private  soldier,  forced  into  the  service,  exhausted 
by  camp-sickness  and  fatigue ;  pale,  emaciated,  crawling  to  an  hos- 
pital with  the  prospect  of  life,  perhaps  a  long  life,  blasted,  useless, 
and  suffering.  We  must  think  of  the  uncounted  tears  of  her  who 
weeps  alone,  because  the  only  being  who  shared  her  sentiments  is 
taken  from  her :  no  martial  music  sounds  in  unison  with  her  feel- 
ings :  the  long  day  passes,  and  he  returns  not.  She  does  not  shed 
her  sorrows  over  his  grave,  for  she  has  never  learned  whether  he 
ever  had  one.  If  he  had  returned,  his  exertions  would  not  have 
been  remembered  individually,  for  he  only  made  a  small  impercep- 
tible part  of  a  human  machine,  called  a  regiment.  We  must  take 
in  the  long  sickness,  which  no  glory  soothes,  occasioned  by  distress 
of  mind,  anxiety,  and  ruined  fortunes.  These  are  not  fancy  pic- 
tures ;  and  if  you  please  to  heighten  them,  you  can  every  one  of 
you  do  it  for  yourselves.  We  must  take  in  the  consequences,  felt 
perhaps  for  ages,  before  a  country,  which  has  been  completely  deso- 
lated, lifts  its  head  again  :  like  a  torrent  of  lava,  its  worst  mischief 
is  not  the  first  overwhelming  ruin  of  towns  and  palaces,  but  the 
long  sterility  to  which  it  condemns  the  tract  it  has  covered  with 
its  stream.  Add  the  danger  to  regular  governments,  which  are 
changed  by  war,  sometimes  to  anarchy,  and  sometimes  to  despotism. 
Add  all  these,  and  then  let  us  think  when  a  general,  performing 
these  exploits,  is  saluted  with  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant," whether  the  plaudit  is  likely  to  be  echoed  in  another  place. 

In  this  guilty  business  there  is  a  circumstance  which  greatly  ag- 
gravates its  guilt,  and  that  is  the  impiety  of  calling  upon  the  Divine 
Being  to  assist  us  in  it.  Almost  all  nations  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  mixing  with  their  bad  passions  a  show  of  religion,  and  of  pre- 
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facing  these  their  murders  with  prayers  and  the  solemnities  of  wor- 
ship. When  they  send  out  their  armies  to  desolate  a  country  and 
destroy  the  fair  face  of  nature,  they  have  the  presumption  to  hope 
that  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  will  condescend  to  be  their  auxi- 
liary, and  to  enter  into  their  petty  and  despicable  contests.  Their 
prayer,  if  put  into  plain  language,  would  run  thus  :  "  God  of  love, 
father  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  we  are  going  to  tear  in  pieces 
our  brethren  of  mankind,  but  our  strength  is  not  equal  to  our  fury ; 
we  beseech  thee  to  assist  us  in  the  work  of  slaughter.  Go  out,  we 
pray  thee,  with  our  fleets  and  armies ;  we  call  them  Christian,  and 
we  have  interwoven  in  our  banners  and  the  decorations  of  our  arms 
the  symbols  of  a  suffering  religion,  that  we  may  fight  under  the  cross 
upon  which  our  Saviour  died.  Whatever  mischief  we  do,  we  shall 
do  it  in  thy  name ;  we  hope,  therefore,  thou  wilt  protect  us  in  it. 
Thou,  who  hast  made  of  one  blood  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth, 
we  trust  thou  wilt  view  us  alone  with  partial  favor,  and  enable  us 
to  bring  misery  upon  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe."  Now  if 
we  really  expect  such  prayers  to  be  answered,  we  are  the  weakest, 
if  not,  we  are  the  most  hypocritical,  of  beings. 

The  same  Discourse. 
AGAINST   INCONSISTENCY   IN    EXPECTATIONS. 

As  most  of  the  unhappiness  in  the  world  arises  rather  from  dis- 
appointed desires  than  from  positive  evil,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  attain  just  notions  of  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe, 
that  we  may  not  vex  ourselves  with  fruitless  wishes,  or  give  way  to 
groundless  and  unreasonable  discontent.  No  man  expects  to  pre- 
serve orange-trees  in  the  open  air  through  an  English  winter :  or 
when  he  has  planted  an  acorn,  to  see  it  become  a  large  oak  in  a  few 
months.  Now,  upon  an  accurate  inspection,  we  shall  find,  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the  order  of  the  intellectual 
system,  laws  as  determinate,  fixed,  and  invariable  as  any  in  Newton's 
Principia.  The  progress  of  vegetation  is  not  more  certain  than  the 
growth  of  habit ;  nor  is  the  power  of  attraction  more  clearly  proved 
than  the  force  of  affection  or  the  influence  of  example.  The  man, 
therefore,  who  has  well  studied  the  operations  of  nature  in  mind  as 
well  as  matter,  will  acquire  a  certain  moderation  and  equity  in  his 
claims  upon  Providence.  He  never  will  be  disappointed  either  in 
himself  or  others.  He  will  act  with  precision;  and  expect  that 
effect  and  that  alone  from  his  efforts,  which  they  are  naturally 
adapted  to  produce.  For  want  of  this,  men  of  merit  and  integrity 
often  censure  the  dispositions  of  Providence  for  suffering  characters 
they  despise  to  run  away  with  advantages  which,  they  yet  know, 
are  purchased  by  such  means  as  a  high  and  noble  spirit  could  never 
submit  to.  If  you  refuse  to  pay  the  price,  why  expect  the  pur- 
chase?    We  should  consider  this  world  as  a  great  mart  of  com- 
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merce,  where  fortune  exposes  to  our  view  various  commodities, 
riches,  ease,  tranquillity,  fame,  integrity,  knowledge.  Every  thing 
is  marked  at  a  settled  price.  Our  time,  our  labor,  our  ingenuity, 
is  so  much  ready  money  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject;  but  stand  to  your  own 
judgment ;  and  do  not,  like  children,  when  you  have  purchased  one 
thing,  repine  that  you  do  not  possess  another  which  you  did  not 
purchase.  Such  is  the  force  of  well-regulated  industry,  that  a 
steady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  our  faculties,  directed  to  one  end, 
will  generally  insure  success.  Would  you,  for  instance,  be  rich  ? 
Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth  the  sacrificing  every  thing 
else  to  ?  You  may  then  be  rich.  Thousands  have  become  so  from 
the  lowest  beginnings,  by  toil,  and  patient  diligence,  and  attention 
to  the  minutest  articles  of  expense  and  profit.  But  you  must  give 
up  the  pleasures  of  leisure,  of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a  free,  unsuspi- 
cious temper.  If  you  preserve  your  integrity,  it  must  be  a  coarse- 
spun  and  vulgar  honesty.  Those  high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals 
which  you  brought  with  you  from  the  schools  must  be  considerably 
lowered,  and  mixed  with  the  baser  alloy  of  a  jealous  and  worldly- 
minded  prudence.  You  must  learn  to  do  hard,  if  not  unjust  things ; 
and  for  the  nice  embarrassments  of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible.  You 
must  shut  your  heart  against  the  Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed 
your  understanding  with  plain,  household  truths.  In  short,  you 
must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your  ideas,  or  polish  your  taste,  or  re- 
fine your  sentiments ;  but  must  keep  on  in  one  beaten  track,  with- 
out turning  aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  "  But  I 
cannot  submit  to  drudgery  like  this — I  feel  a  spirit  above  it,"  ;Tis 
well :  be  above  it  then ;  only  do  not  repine  that  you  are  not  rich. 

Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That  too  may  be  purchased — 
by  steady  application,  and  long,  solitary  hours  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion. Bestow  these,  and  you  shall  be  wise.  "  But,"  says  the  man 
of  letters,  u  what  a  hardship  is  it  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow  who 
cannot  construe  the  motto  of  the  arms  on  his  coach,  shall  raise  a 
fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I  have  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  life."  But  was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune 
that  you  consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of  youth  in  study  and  retire- 
ment? Was  it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  midnight 
lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  spring  ? 
You  have  then  mistaken  your  path,  and  ill  employed  your  industry. 
"What  reward  have  I  then  for  all  my  labors?"  What  reward! 
A  large,  comprehensive  soul,  well  purged  from  vulgar  fears,  and 
perturbations,  and  prejudices;  able  to  comprehend  and  interpret 
the  works  of  man — of  God.  A  rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind, 
pregnant  with  inexhaustible  stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection. 
A  perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas ;   and  the  conscious  dignity  of 
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superior  intelligence.  Good  heaven  !  and  what  reward  can  you  ask 
besides  ? 

"  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy  of  Providence 
that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean,  dirty  fellow,  should  have  amassed 
wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation  ?"  Not  in  the  least.  He  made 
himself  a  mean,  dirty  fellow  for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his 
health,  his  conscience,  his  liberty  for  it ;  and  will  you  envy  him  his 
bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your  head  and  blush  in  his  presence  be- 
cause he  outshines  you  in  equipage  and  show  ?  Lift  up  your  brow 
with  a  noble  confidence,  and  say  to  yourself,  I  have  not  these  things, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  is  because  I  have  not  sought,  because  I  have  not 
desired  them;  it  is  because  I  possess  something  better.  I  have 
chosen  my  lot.     I  am  content  and  satisfied. 

You  are  a  modest  man ;  you  love  quiet  and  independence,  and 
have  a  delicacy  and  reserve  in  your  temper  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  elbow  your  way  in  the  world,  and  be  the  herald  of 
your  own  merits.  Be  content  then  with  a  modest  retirement,  with 
the  esteem  of  your  intimate  friends,  with  the  praises  of  a  blameless 
heart,  and  a  delicate,  ingenuous  spirit ;  but  resign  the  splendid  dis- 
tinctions of  the  world  to  those  who  can  better  scramble  for  them. 

There  is  no  one  quality  gives  so  much  dignity  to  a  character  as 
consistency  of  conduct.  Even  if  a  man's  pursuits  be  wrong  and 
unjustifiable,  yet  if  they  are  prosecuted  with  steadiness  and  vigor, 
we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration.  The  most  characteristic  mark 
of  a  great  mind  is  to  choose  some  one  important  object,  and  pursue 
it  through  life.  It  was  this  made  Caesar  a  great  man.  His  object 
was  ambition  j  he  pursued  it  steadily,  and  was  always  ready  to  sacri- 
fice to  it  every  interfering  passion  or  inclination. 

There  is  a  pretty  passage  in  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  where  Ju- 
piter complains  to  Cupid,  that  though  he  has  had  so  many  intrigues, 
he  was  never  sincerely  beloved.  "  In  order  to  be  loved/ '  says  Cupid, 
"  you  must  lay  aside  your  aegis  and  your  thunderbolts,  and  you  must 
curl  and  perfume  your  hair,  and  place  a  garland  on  your  head,  and 
walk  with  a  soft  step,  and  assume  a  winning,  obsequious  deportment." 
"  But,"  replied  Jupiter,  u  I  am  not  willing  to  resign* so  much  of  my 
dignity."  "  Then,"  returns  Cupid,  "  leave  off  desiring  to  be  loved." 
He  wanted  to  be  Jupiter  and  Adonis  at  the  same  time.  *         * 

There  is  a  cast  of  manners  peculiar  and  becoming  to  each  age, 
sex,  and  profession;  one,  therefore,  should  not  throw  out  illiberal 
and  commonplace  censures  against  another.  Each  is  perfect  in  its 
kind.  A  woman  as  a  woman  :  a  tradesman  as  a  tradesman.  We 
are  often  hurt  by  the  brutality  and  sluggish  conceptions  of  the  vul- 
gar •  not  considering  that  some  there  must  be  to  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  and  that  cultivated  genius,  or  even  any  great 
refinement  and  delicacy  in  their  moral  feelings,  would  be  a  real  mis- 
fortune to  them. 
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Let  us  then  study  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.     The  man 

who  is  master  of  this  science  will  know  what  to  expect  from  every 
one.  From  this  man,  wise  advice ;  from  that,  cordial  sympathy ; 
from  another,  casual  entertainment.  The  passions  and  inclinations 
of  others  are  his  tools,  which  he  can  use  with  as  much  precision  as  he 
would  the  mechanical  powers ;  and  he  can  as  readily  make  allow- 
ance for  the  workings  of  vanity,  or  the  bias  of  self-interest  in  his 
friends,  as  for  the  power  of  friction,  or  the  irregularities  of  the 
needle. 

THE    MOUSE'S    PETITION.1 

Oh  hear  a  pensive  prisoner's  prayer, 

For  liberty  that  sighs  ; 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries  ! 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit, 

Within  the  wiry  grate ; 
And  tremble  at  the  approaching  morn, 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 

If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glow'd, 

And  spurn'd  a  tyrant's  chain, 
Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 

A  free-born  mouse  detain ! 

Oh  do  not  stain  with  guiltless  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ! 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  betray'd 

A  prize  so  little  worth. 

The  scatter'd  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  frugal  meals  supply; 
But  if  thine  unrelenting  heart 

That  slender  boon  deny — 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air, 

Are  blessings  widely  given  ; 
Let  Nature's  commoners  enjoy 

The  common  gifts  of  Heaven. 

The  well-taught,  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casts  round  the  world  an  equal  eye, 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 

If  mind — as  ancient  sages  taught — 

A  never-dying  flame, 
Still  shifts  through  matter's  varying  forms, 

In  every  form  the  same  ; 

Beware,  lest  in  the  worm  you  crush, 
A  brother's  soul  you  find ; 

1  Found  in  the  trap  where  he  had  heen  confined  all  night  by  Dr.  Priestley,  for  the  sake  of 
making  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  air. 
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And  tremble  lest  thy  luckless  hand 
Dislodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if  this  transient  gleam  of  day 

Be  all  of  life  we  share, 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 

That  little  all  to  spare. 

So  may  thy  hospitable  board 

With  health  and  peace  be  crown'd ; 
And  every  charm  of  heartfelt  ease 

Beneath  thy  roof  be  found. 

So  when  destruction  lurks  unseen, 

Which  men,  like  mice,  may  share, 
May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path, 

And  break  the  hidden  snare ! 


TO    WILLIAM   WILBERFORCE.1 

Cease,  Wilberforce,3  to  urge  thy  generous  aim  ! 
Thy  Country  knows  the  sin,  and  stands  the  shame ! 
The  Preacher,  Poet,  Senator  in  vain 
Has  rattled  in  her  sight  the  Negro's  chain  ; 
In  vain,  to  thy  white  standard  gathering  round, 
Wit,  Worth,  and  Parts  and  Eloquence  are  found : 
In  vain,  to  push  to  birth  thy  great  design, 
Contending  chiefs  and  hostile  virtues  join; 
All,  from  conflicting  ranks,  of  power  possest 
To  rouse,  to  melt,  or  to  inform  the  breast. 
Where  season'd  tools  of  Avarice  prevail, 
A  Nation's  eloquence,  combined,  must  fail : 
Each  flimsy  sophistry  by  turns  they  try; 
The  plausive  argument,  the  daring  lie, 
The  artful  gloss  that  moral  sense  confounds, 
The  acknowledged  thirst  of  gain  that  honor  wounds : 
Bane  of  ingenuous  minds!  the  unfeeling  sneer, 
Which  sudden  turns  to  stone  the  falling  tear : 
They  search  assiduous,  with  inverted  skill, 
For  forms  of  wrong,  and  precedents  of  ill ; 
With  impious  mockery  wrest  the  sacred  page, 
And  glean  up  crimes  from  each  remoter  age : 
Wrung  Nature's  tortures,  shuddering,  while  you  tell, 
From  scoffing  fiends  bursts  forth  the  laugh  of  hell ; 
In  Britain's  senate,  Misery's  pangs  give  birth 

To  jests  unseemly,  and  to  horrid  mirth 

Forbear !  thy  virtues  but  provoke  our  doom, 
And  swell  the  account  of  vengeance  yet  to  come ; 

1  On  the  Rejection  of  the  Bill  for  Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  1791. 

s  "  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  the  very  model  of  a  reformer :  ardent  without  turbulence,  mild  with- 
out timidity  or  coldness;  neither  yielding  to  difficulties,  nor  disturbed  or  exasperated  by 
them;  patient  and  meek,  yet  intrepid;  just  and  charitable  even  to  his  most  malignant  ene- 
mies; unwearied  in  every  experiment  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  his  more  rational  and  dis- 
interested opponents ;  and  supporting  the  zeal,  without  dangerously  exciting  the  passions  of 
his  adherents.'' — Mackintosh. 
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For,  not  unmark'd  in  Heaven's  impartial  plan, 
Shall  man,  proud  worm,  contemn  his  fellow-man ! 
For  you,  whose  temper' d  ardor  long  has  borne 
Untired  the  labor,  and  unmoved  the  scorn ; 
In  Virtue's  fasti  be  inscribed  your  fame, 
And  utter' d  yours  with  Howard's  honor' d  name ; 
Friends  of  the  friendless — Hail,  ye  generous  band ! 
Whose  efforts  yet  arrest  Heaven's  lifted  hand, 
Around  whose  steady  brows,  in  union  bright, 
The  civic  wreath  and  Christian's  palm  unite : 
Your  merit  stands,  no  greater  and  no  less, 
Without,  or  with  the  varnish  of  success : 
But  seek  no  more  to  break  a  nation's  fall, 
For  ye  have  saved  yourselves — and  that  is  all. 
Succeeding  times  your  struggles,  and  their  fate, 
With  mingled  shame  and  triumph  shall  relate ; 
While  faithful  History,  in  her  various  page, 
Marking  the  features  of  this  motley  age, 
To  shed  a  glory,  and  to  fix  a  stain, 
Tells  how  you  strove,  and  that  you  strove  in  vain. 


YE  ARE  THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Salt  of  the  earth,  ye  virtuous  few, 

Who  season  human-kind ; 
Light  of  the  world,  whose  cheering  ray 
t  Illumes  the  realms  of  mind : 

Where  Misery  spreads  her  deepest  shade, 

Your  strong  compassion  glows : 
From  your  blest  lips  the  balm  distils, 

That  softens  mortal  woes. 

By  dying  beds,  in  prison  glooms, 

Your  frequent  steps  are  found ; 
Angels  of  love  !  you  hover  near, 

To  bind  the  stranger's  wound. 

You  wash  with  tears  the  bloody  page 

Which  human  crimes  deform : 
When  vengeance  threats,  your  prayers  ascend, 

And  break  the  gathering  storm. 

As  down  the  summer  stream  of  vice 

The  thoughtless  many  glide ; 
Upward  you  steer  your  steady  bark, 

And  stem  the  rushing  tide. 

Where  guilt  her  foul  contagion  breathes, 

And  golden  spoils  allure  ; 
Unspotted  still  your  garments  shine — 

Your  hands  are  ever  pure. 

Whene'er  you  touch  the  poet's  lyre, 

A  loftier  strain  is  heard  ; 
Each  ardent  thought  is  yours  alone, 

And  every  burning  word. 
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Yours  is  the  large  expansive  thought, 

The  high  heroic  deed ; 
Exile  and  chains  to  you  are  dear — 

To  you  'tis  sweet  to  bleed. 

You  lift  on  high  the  warning  voice, 

"When  public  ills  prevail ; 
Yours  is  the  writing  on  the  wall 

That  turns  the  tyrant  pale. 

And  yours  is  all  through  History's  rolls 

The  kindling  bosom  feels  ; 
And  at  your  tomb,  with  throbbing  heart, 

The  fond  enthusiast  kneels. 

In  every  faith,  through  every  clime, 

Your  pilgrim  steps  we  trace ; 
And  shrines  are  dress'd,  and  temples  rise, 

Each  hallow'd  spot  to  grace  ; 

And  paeans  loud,  in  every  tongue, 

And  choral  hymns  resound ; 
And  lengthening  honors  hand  your  name 

To  time's  remotest  bound. 

Proceed !  your  race  of  glory  run, 

Your  virtuous  toils  endure ! 
You  come,  commission' d  from  on  high, 

And  your  reward  is  sure. 


REGINALD   HEBER,    1783—1826. 

Reginald  Heber,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  was  born  at  Malpas,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1783.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  a  precocity 
of  talent,  docility  of  temper,  a  love  of  reading,  and  a  veneration  for  religion. 
The  eagerness,  indeed,  with  which  he  read  the  Bible  in  his  early  years,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  remembered  it,  were  quite  remarkable.  After  completing 
the  usual  course  of  elementary  instruction,  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1800.  In  the  first  year  he  gained  the  university  prize  for  Latin  verse,  and  in 
1803  he  wrote  his  poem  of  "  Palestine,"  which  was  received  with  distinguished 
applause.1  His  academical  career  was  brilliant  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close.  After  taking  his  degree,  and  gaining  the  university  prize  for  the  best 
English  prose  essay,  he  set  out,  in  1805,  on  a  continental  tour.  He  returned  the 
following  year,  and  in  1807  "took  orders,"  and  was  settled  in  Hodnet,  in  Shrop- 

1  "  Such  a  poem,  composed  at  such  an  age,  has  indeed  some,  but  not  many,  parallels  in  our 
language.  Its  copious  diction,  its  perfect  numbers,  its  images  so  well  chosen,  diversified  so 
happily,  and  treated  with  so  much  discretion  and  good  taste,  and,  above  all,  the  ample  know- 
ledge of  Scripture  and  of  writings  illustrative  of  Scripture  displayed  in  it — all  these  things 
might  have  seemed  to  bespeak  the  work  of  a  man  who  '  had  been  long  choosing  and  begun 
late,'  rather  than  of  a  stripling  of  nineteen." — Quarterly  Review ,  xxxv.  451 
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shire,  where  for  many  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  large  parish  with  the 
most  exemplary  assiduity.1 

In  1809  he  married,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a  series  of  hymns,  "appro- 
priate for  Sundays  and  principal  holidays  of  the  year."  In  1812,  he  commenced 
a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  and  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions," the  translations  being  chiefly  from  Pindar.  After  being  advanced  to  two 
or  three  ecclesiastical  preferments,  in  1822  he  received  the  offer  of  the  bishopric 
of  Calcutta,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Middleton.  Kever,  it  is  believed, 
did  any  man  accept  an  office  from  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  He  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  affluence — had  the  fairest  prospects  before  him — and  had  recently  built  at 
Hodnet  a  parsonage-house,  combining  every  comfort  with  elegance  and  beauty. 
But  his  exalted  piety  considered  this  call  as  a  call  from  Heaven,  from  which  he 
might  not  shrink,  and  he  resolutely  determined  to  obey  the  summons.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1823,  he  embarked  for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  "with  a  field 
before  him  that  might  challenge  the  labors  of  an  apostle,  and,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  with  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  in  him  as  has  rested  on  any  man  in 
these  latter  days."  Indeed,  he  was  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  fill  this  high  and 
responsible  station,  as  well  by  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  temper  as  by  his 
talents,  learning,  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  entered  with  great 
earnestness  upon  his  duties,  and  had  already  made  many  long  journeys  through 
his  extensive  field  of  labor,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  an  apoplectic  fit, 
which  seized  him  while  bathing,  at  Tritehinopoli,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1826. 

Besides  the  works  of  Bishop  Heber  already  mentioned,  there  was  published, 
after  his  death,  "Parish  Sermons  at  Hodnet,"  in  two  volumes,  and  a  "Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay," 
in  two  volumes.  A  number  of  his  sermons,  and  charges  to  his  diocese,  were  pub- 
lished during  his  life ;  and  from  these  we  select  the  following,  from  a  sermon 
delivered  at  the  consecration  of  a  church  near  Benares,  upon 


NATIONS   RESPONSIBLE    TO    GOD. 

If  the  Israelites  were  endowed,  beyond  the  nations  of  mankind, 
with  wise  and  righteous  laws,  with  a  fertile  and  almost  impregnable 
territory,  with  a  race  of  valiant  and  victorious  kings,  and  a  God 
who  (while  they  kept  his  ways)  was  a  wall  of  fire  against  their 
enemies  round  about  them ;  if  the  kings  of  the  wilderness  did  them 
homage,  and  the  lion-banner  of  David  and  Solomon  was  reflected 
at  once  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates — it  was  that  the 
way  of  the  Lord  might  be  made  known  by  their  means  upon  earth, 
and  that  the  saving  health  of  the  Messiah  might  become  conspicuous 
to  all  nations. 


1  "  While  incumbent  of  Hodnet,  Heber  had  an  opportunity  of  affording  the  world  an  illus- 
trious example  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  the  finest  natural  taste  being  made 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  faithful  discharge  of  the  humblest  religious  and  moral 
duties — the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  reproof  of  the  erring,  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  the  consolation  of  the  bereaved;  and,  in  his  leisure  moments,  he  there  also  took  delight 
in  pouring  out  his  feelings  in  snatches  of  sacred  verse." — D.  M.  Mom. 

16 
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It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  that  the  nation  to  which  we  ourselves 
belong  is  a  great,  a  valiant,  and  an  understanding  nation ;  it  has 
pleased  Him  to  give  us  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets — a 
commerce  by  which  the  remotest  nations  of  the  earth  are  become 
our  allies,  our  tributaries,  I  had  almost  said  our  neighbors ;  and  by 
means  (when  regarded  as  human  means,  and  distinct  from  his  mys- 
terious providence)  so  inadequate,  as  to  excite  our  alarm  as  well  as 
wonder — the  sovereignty  over  these  wide  and  populous  heathen 
lands.  But  is  it  for  our  sakes  that  he  has  given  us  these  good  gifts, 
and  wrought  these  great  marvels  in  our  favor  ?  Are  we  not  rather 
set  up  on  high  in  the  earth,  that  we  may  show  forth  the  light  by 
which  we  are  guided,  and  be  the  honored  instruments  of  diffusing 
those  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  through  every  land  where 
our  will  is  law,  through  every  tribe  where  our  wisdom  is  held  in 
reverence,  and  in  every  distant  isle  which  our  winged  vessels  visit  ? 
If  we  value,  then,  (as  who  does  not  value?)  our  renown  among 
mankind ;  if  we  exult  (as  who  can  help  exulting  ?)  in  the  privi- 
leges which  the  providence  of  God  has  conferred  on  the  British 
nation ;  if  we  are  thankful  (and  God  forbid  we  should  be  other- 
wise) for  the  means  of  usefulness  in  our  power ;  and  if  we  love  (as 
who  does  not  love?)  our  native  land,  its  greatness  and  prosperity, 
let  us  see  that  we,  each  of  us  in  his  station,  are  promoting  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  by  example,  by  exertion,  by  liberality,  by  the 
practice  of  Christian  justice  and  every  virtue,  the  extension  of  God's 
truth  among  men,  and  the  honor  of  that  holy  name  whereby  we 
are  called.  There  have  been  realms  before  as  famous  as  our  own, 
and  (in  relation  to  the  then  extent  and  riches  of  the  civilized  world) 
as  powerful  and  as  wealthy,  of  which  the  traveller  sees  nothing  now 
but  ruins  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  or  where  the  mariner  only 
finds  a  rock  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets.  Nineveh  once  reigned 
over  the  east;  but  where  is  Nineveh  now?  Tyre  had  once  the 
commerce  of  the  world  \  but  what  is  become  of  Tyre  ?  But  if  the 
repentance  of  Nineveh  had  been  persevered  in,  her  towers  would 
have  stood  to  this  day.  Had  the  daughter  of  Tyre  brought  her 
gifts  to  the  temple  of  God,  she  would  have  continued  a  queen  for 
ever. 


THE    STREAM    OF   LIFE. 

Life  bears  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  at 
first  glides  down  the  narrow  channel,  through  the  playful  murmur- 
ing of  the  little  brook  and  the  winding  of  its  grassy  border.  The 
trees  shed  their  blossoms  over  our  young  heads,  the  flowers  on  the 
brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to  our  young  hands ;  we  are  happy 
in  hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  us — but  the 
stream  hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty. 
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Our  course  iu  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wider  and  deeper 
flood,  amid  objects  more  striking  and  magnificent.  We  are  animated 
by  the  moving  picture  of  enjoyment  and  industry  passing  before  us; 
we  are  excited  by  some  short-lived  disappointment.  The  stream 
bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and  our  griefs  are  alike  left  behind  us. 
We  may  be  shipwrecked,  but  we  cannot  be  delayed ;  whether  rough 
or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  toward  its  home,  till  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of  its  waves  is  beneath  our  feet, 
and  the  land  lessens  from  our  eyes,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up 
around  us,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  until 
of  our  farther  voyage  there  is  no  witness  save  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal. 


The  poems  of  Bishop  Heber  are  distinguished  as  chaste,  pleasing,  and  elegant 
compositions,  and  there  are  passages  in  his  "  Palestine"  which  pass  from  the  mag- 
nificent almost  into  the  sublime.  But  his  "  Hymns"  have  been  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  his  productions, — the  favorites  in  the  Christian  church  among  all  deno- 
minations. Indeed,  in  purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  in  simple  pathos,  in  deep 
fervor  and  eloquent  earnestness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  superior  to 
them  in  the  range  of  sacred  lyric  poetry. 

PALESTINE. 

Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widow'd  queen  !  forgotten  Sion,  mourn  ! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  ? 
While  suns  unbless'd  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  wayworn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring  ? 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  view'd  ? 
Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  subdued  ? 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate, 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait, 
No  prophet-bards,  thy  glittering  courts  among, 
Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song ; 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  are  there, 
And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid, 
Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy-shade. 


THE   ISRAELITES    DELIVERED    FROM    THEIR    OPPRESSORS. 

Oh !  welcome  came  the  morn,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  the  avenging  flood ! 
Oh !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  morn,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below ! 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car — 
A  few  sad  relics  of  a  nation's  war ; 
Alas  !  how  few  !     Then,  soft  as  Elim's  well, 
The  precious  tears  of  new-born  freedom  fell. 
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And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 

The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scorn, 

The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 

In  faltering  accents  sobb'd  his  gratitude, — 

Till  kindling  into  warmer  zeal,  around 

The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound  ; 

And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest, 

The  struggling  spirit  throbb'd  in  Miriam's  breast. 

She,  with  bare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky 

The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye, 

Pour'd  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild,  sweet  harmony. 

"  Where  now,"  she  sang,  "the  tall  Egyptian  spear? 

On's  sunlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where  ? 

Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 

Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  1" 

And  every  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang, 

From  tribe  to  tribe  the  marshal  thunder  rang, 

And  loud  and  far  their  stormy  chorus  spread — 

"  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  I" 


Palestine, 


THE   RISE   OF    SALEM. 

Yet  still  destruction  sweeps  the  lonely  plain, 
And  heroes  lift  the  generous  sword  in  vain. 
Still  o'er  her  sky  the  clouds  of  anger  roll, 
And  God's  revenge  hangs  heavy  on  her  soul. 
Yet  shall  she  rise ; — but  not  by  war  restored, 
Not  built  in  murder  ; — planted  by  the  sword. 
Yes,  Salem,  thou  shalt  rise :   Thy  Father's  aid 
Shall  heal  the  wound  his  chastening  hand  has  made, 
Shall  judge  the  proud  oppressor's  ruthless  sway, 
And  burst  his  brazen  bonds,  and  cast  his  cords  away. 
Then  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  spring : 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  sing ! 
No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  frown  forlorn, 
The  unbeliever's  jest,  the  heathen's  scorn: 
The  sultry  sands  shall  tenfold  harvests  yield, 
And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 
E'en  now,  perchance,  wide  waving  o'er  the  lancjj 
The  mighty  Angel  lifts  his  golden  wand ; 
Courts  the  bright  vision  of  descending  power, 
Tells  every  gate  and  measures  every  tower, 
And  chides  the  tardy  seals  that  yet  detain 
Thy  Lion,  Judah,  from  his  destined  reign. 

And  who  is  He  ?  the  vast,  the  awful  form, 
Girt  with  the  whirlwind,  sandall'd  with  the  storm! 
A  western  cloud  around  his  limbs  is  spread, 
His  crown  a  rainbow,  and  a  sun  his  head. 
To  highest  heaven  he  lifts  his  kingly  hand, 
And  treads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land ; 
And  hark !   his  voice  amid  the  thunder's  roar, 
His  dreadful  voice,  that  time  shall  be  no  more! 

Lo !   cherub  hands  the  golden  courts  prepare, 
Lo !  thrones  are  set,  and  every  saint  is  there ! 
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Earth's  utmost  bounds  confess  their  awful  sway, 

The  mountains  worship  and  the  isles  obey ; 

Nor  sun  nor  moon  they  need — nor  day  nor  night ; 

God  is  their  temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  light  : 

And  shall  not  Israel's  sons  exulting  come, 

Hail  the  glad  beam,  and  claim  their  ancient  home  ? 

On  David's  throne  shall  David's  offspring  reign, 

And  the  dry  bones  be  warm'd  with  life  again. 

Hark!  white-robed  crowds  their  deep  hosannas  raise, 

And  the  hoarse  flood  repeats  the  sound  of  praise ; 

Ten  thousand  harps  attune  the  mystic  song, 

Ten  thousand  thousand  saints  the  strain  prolong : 

u  Worthy  the  Lamb  !   omnipotent  to  save, 

Who  died,  who  lives,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave!" 


THE    LILIES    OF    THE    FIELD. 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field, 

How  their  leaves  instruction  yield  ! 

Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  given 

By  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven ! 

Every  bush  and  tufted  tree 

Warbles  sweet  philosophy : 

"  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow ; 

God  provideth  for  the  morrow ! 

"  Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose  ? 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fare 
Than  we,  poor  citizens  of  air  ? 
Barns  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we, 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow : 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow ! 

"One  there  lives,  whose  guardian  eye 
Guides  our  humble  destiny ; 
One  there  lives,  who,  Lord  of  all, 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  fall : 
Pass  we  blithely  then  the  time, 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime, 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow : 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow !" 


TO   HIS   WIFE. 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love, 
How  fast  would  evening  fail 

In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 
Listening  the  nightingale ! 

If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side, 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gayly  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea  ! 

16* 
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I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray, 

When,  on  our  deck  reclined, 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer, 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  morn  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on  !  then  on !  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
On  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates 

Nor  mild  Mulwah  detain  ; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea  ; 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee ! l 


WHY    STAND   YE   IDLE? 

The  God  of  glory  walks  his  round, 

From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
And  warns  us  each  with  awful  sound, 

"  No  longer  stand  ye  idle  here  ! 

'  'Ye  whose  young  cheeks  are  rosy  bright, 
Whose  hands  are  strong,  whose  hearts  are  clear, 

Waste  not  of  hope  the  morning  light ! 
Ah,  fools  !  why  stand  ye  idle  here  ? 

1  "  Marriage  is  an  institution  calculated  for  a  constant  scene  of  as  much  delight  as  our 
being  is  capable  of.  Two  persons  who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all  the  species,  with 
design  to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and  entertainment,  have  in  that  action  bound 
themselves  to  be  good-humored,  affable,  discreet,  forgiving,  patient,  and  joyful,  with  respect 
to  each  other's  frailties  and  imperfections,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  wiser  of  the  two 
(and  it  always  happens  one  of  them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  sake,  keep  things  from 
outrage  with  the  utmost  sanctity.  When  this  union  is  thus  preserved,  (as  I  have  often 
said,)  the  most  indifferent  circumstance  administers  delight.  Their  condition  is  an  endless 
source  of  new  gratifications.  The  married  man  can  say,  "  If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the 
world  beside,  there  is  one  whom  I  entirely  love,  that  will  receive  me  with  joy  and  transport, 
and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  her  kindness  and  caresses  of  me  from  the  gloom  with 
which  she  sees  me  overcast.  I  need  not  dissemble  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agreeable 
there ;  that  very  sorrow  quickens  her  affection." — Steele,  Spectator,  No.  490. 
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"Oh,  as  the  griefs  ye  would  assuage 

That  wait  on  life's  declining  year, 
Secure  a  blessing  for  your  age, 

And  work  your  Maker's  business  here  ! 

"And  ye,  whose  locks  of  scanty  gray 

Foretell  your  latest  travail  near, 
How  swiftly  fades  your  worthless  day ! 

And  stand  ye  yet  so  idle  here  ? 

"  One  hour  remains,  there  is  but  one  ! 

But  many  a  shriek  and  many  a  tear 
Through  endless  years  the  guilt  must  moan 

Of  moments  lost  and  wasted  here !" 

Oh  Thou,  by  all  thy  works  adored, 

To  whom  the  sinner's  soul  is  dear, 
Recall  us  to  thy  vineyard,  Lord ! 

And  grant  us  grace  to  please  thee  here  I 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  BROTHER. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb ! 

Thy  Saviour  has  pass'd  through  its  portal  before  thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom ! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  we  no  longer  behold  thee, 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side ; 

But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  are  spread  to  enfold  thee, 
And  sinners  may  die,  for  the  Sinless  has  died ! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !   and,  its  mansion  forsaking, 
Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  linger'd  long ; 

But  the  mild  rays  of  Paradise  beam'd  on  thy  waking, 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  Seraphim's  song! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Whose  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian  and  guide ; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore  thee, 
And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died ! ■ 


EPIPHANY. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! 

1  The  following  stanzas  were  written  as  an  addition  to  the  above  hymn,  by  an  English 
clergyman,  on  hearing  of  the  decease  of  the  author: — 

" Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  and  whole  nations  bemoan  thee, 
Who  caught  from  thy  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  peace : 
Yet  grateful,  they  still  in  their  hearts  shall  enthrone  thee, 
And  ne"er  shall  thy  name  from  their  memories  cease. 

"Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  hut  thy  work  shall  not  perish — 
That  work  which  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  hath  blest ; 
His  strength  shall  sustain  it,  Hi?  comforts  shall  cherish, 
And  make  it  to  prosper,  though  thou  art  at  rest." 
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Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid ! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ! 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining, 
Maker  and  Monarch,  and  Saviour  of  all ! 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 

Odors  of  Edom,  and  offerings  divine  ? 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 

Myrrh  from  the  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure ; 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration, 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid ! 


ROBERT   POLLOK,    1799—1827. 


In  1827,  the  world  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  epic — a  religious 
poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled,  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  by  Robert  Pollok,  a  young 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.  Few  works  before  ever  became  so 
rapidly  and  extensively  popular.  It  was  read  with  eagerness  \y  all  classes,  and 
passed  through  numerous  editions  ,•  and,  by  many,  it  was  pronounced  the  finest 
poem  that  had  appeared  in  our  language  since  the  Paradise  Lost.  Some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  claim  for  the  author  a  genius  and  a  power  equal  to  Milton. 
This,  of  course,  was  extravagant.  But,  after  the  first  excitement  passed  away, 
the  literary  world  settled  down  in  the  well-matured  conviction  that  the  "  Course 
of  Time"  is  a  poem  of  extraordinary  power,  and  destined  to  live  as  long  as  the 
English  language  endures.1 

Robert  Pollok,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Renfrewshire,2  Scotland,  was  born  in  the 
year  1799.  While  a  mere  boy  he  was  remarkably  thoughtful,  and  from  a  very 
early  age  displayed  a  taste  for  the  b«auties  of  nature,  and  a  capacity  for  enjoying 
them  by  no  means  common.     After  going  through  the  ordinary  preparatory  stu- 


i  "  The  '  Course  of  Time'  is  a  very  extraordinary  poem :  vast  in  its  conception — vast  in  its 
plan — vast  in  its  materials — and  vast,  if  very  far  from  perfect,  in  its  achievement.  The  won- 
derful thing  is,  indeed,  that  it  is  such  as  we  find  it,  and  not  that  its  imperfections  are  nume- 
rous. It  has  nothing  at  all  savoring  of  the  little  or  conventional  ahout  it;  for  he  passed  at 
once  from  the  merely  elegant  and  graceful.  With  Young,  Blair,  and  Cowper  for  his  guides, 
his  muse  strove  with  unwearied  wing  to  attain  the  high,  severe,  serene  region  of  Milton ; 
and  he  was  at  least  successful  in  earnestness  of  purpose,  in  solemnity  of  tone,  and  in  vigor 
and  variety  of  illustration."— D.  M.  Mom. 

2  On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  due  west  from  Edinburgh. 
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dies,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  theology  for  five 
years,  under  Dr.  Dick.  He  had  hardly  entered  upon  his  professional  duties,  when 
his  health,  enfeebled  by  excessive  application  to  his  studies,  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  great  poem,  became  so  much  impaired  thnt  his  friends  urged  him  to 
try  the  climate  of  southern  Europe.  He,  therefore,  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  his  poem,  in  1S27,  in  company  with  his  sister,  departed  on  his  journey.  But 
he  was  enabled  to  get  no  farther  than  to  the  south  of  England.  His  disease 
(consumption)  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  recovery, 
and  his  death  took  place  at  Shirley  Common,  Southampton,  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1827.1 

Few  youthful  poets  have  excited  so  much  interest  as  K-obert  Pollok.  Like 
Henry  Kirke  White,  he  died  young.  Like  him,  his  muse  was  the  handmaid  of 
virtue  and  religion,  to  both  of  which  his  studies  were  consecrated.  On  him,  as  on 
"White,  consumption  "laid  her  hand/'  and  he  as  constantly  " nursed  the  pinion 
that  impelled  the  steel."  Each  fell  a  martyr  to  too  severe  application  to  study; 
and  each  will  be  remembered  and  loved  as  long  as  genius  united  to  virtue  and 
piety  has  friends  among  men. 

"  The  Course  of  Time"  is  in  ten  books,  and  the  object  of  the  poet  is  to  describe 
the  spiritual  life  and  destiny  of  man  j  and  he  varies  his  religious  speculations 
with  episodical  pictures  and  narratives,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice. 
It  has  been  said,  "  The  whole  story  may  be  given  in  a  sentence.  Many  ages  after 
the  end  of  our  world,  a  spirit  from  one  of  the  numerous  worlds  existing  in  space, 
on  his  flight  toward  heaven,  discovers  the  abode  of  lost  men  in  hell.  Reaching 
heaven,  he  inquires  of  two  spirits,  who  welcome  his  arrival  there,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  wretchedness  he  had  just  witnessed.  The  two,  unable  fully  to 
answer,  conduct  the  inquirer  to  a  bard  who  once  lived  on  earth,  and  he,  in  answer- 
ing their  inquiries,  relates  the  history  of  man,  from  the  creation  to  the  judgment." 
This  plan,  simple  and  limited  as  to  plot,  is  boundless  as  to  range ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation, unfettered,  soars  far  and  wide.  Though  as  a  whole  the  poem  is  unequal, 
it  abounds  with  passages  that  will  rank  with  the  best  poetry  in  our  language ; 
and  if  many  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  author's  religious  speculations,  all 
will  unite  in  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done,  and  in  sincere  regret  that  his  life 
was  not  spared  longer  to  do  more  to  make  mankind  wiser  and  better. 


HAPPINESS. 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Justice  went, 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 

1  "  Poor  Pollok  gave  his  manuscript  to  the  press  from  a  dying  hand.  Several  of  the  books 
had  been  copied  oyer  for  him  by  a  female  hand,  on  account  of  his  increasing  debility.  On 
the  24th  of  March,  1827,  '  The  Course  of  Time'  was  given  to  the  world ;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  its  author  was  removed  from  it.  But  not  only  had  he  not  lived 
in  vain — the  great  object  of  his  life  had  been  accomplished  in  the  publication  of  his  poem ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  that  the  news  of  its  success  shed  a  sunshine  around  his  early 
death-bed." — Mom . 
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Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven ; 
"Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued, 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fann'd ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wish'd  a  pious  wish; 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 


A   MOTHER  S    LOVE HAPPINESS    OF   CHILDHOOD. 

What  tongue ! — no  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss  o'erflow'd 
The  mother's  tender  heart,  while  round  her  hung 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisp'd  her  name 
As  living  jewels  dropp'd  unstain'd  from  heaven, 
That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue ! 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravish'd,  as  she  pass'd 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones, 
Like  Luna  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace? 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found :  and  oft 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relax'd 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports, 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field, 
And  watch'd  them  run  and  crop  the  tempting  flower — 
Which  oft,  unask'd,  they  brought  me,  and  bestow'd 
With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise — and  answer'd  curious  questions,  put 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve  ; 
And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new ; 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quarrels,  soon 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 

Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely  little  things ! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles,  believing  in  their  fairy  hopes, 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true  !   all  joy, 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night ! 


THE    MISER. 

But  there  was  one  in  folly  further  gone ; 
With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 
The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 
And  by  his  guardian-angel  quite  given  up — 
The  Miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Held  wedded  intercourse.     Ill-guided  wretch ! 
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Thou  miglit'st  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 

Ascended  up  to  God — in  wasteful  hall, 

With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapp'd  in  most  debasing  rags — 

Thou  miglit'st  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps, 

And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold ; 

And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seem'd  to  hear 

The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarm'd, 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  wither'd  hand, 

That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.     Of  all  God  made  upright, 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased. 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bargain'd  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 

Illustrious  fool !     Nay,  most  inhuman  wretch  ! 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 

Which  Hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  unalms'd  ;  and  midst  abundance  died — 

Sorest  of  evils — died  of  utter  want ! 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Not  unremember'd  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met.     Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore  dear ; 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  vain ; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  native  to  the  heart, 
So  much  desired  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  those — thou  wonderest  not,  nor  need'st. 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair, 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day ;   and  many  sounds  were  sweet, 
Most  ravishing  and  pleasant  to  the  ear; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend, 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget ; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too  ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy  ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires ;  in  doubt 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 
Oh,  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  sacred  hours, 
Our  burning  words  that  utter' d  all  the  soul, 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love ; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soar'd  into  the  skies, 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth, 
With  all  her  tardy  leaden-footed  cares, 
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And  talk'd  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven ! 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men, 
And  would  their  names  record;   but  what  avails 
My  mention  of  their  names  ?     Before  the  throne 
They  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harps, 
And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs — • 
For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends ; 
And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  time 
Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still ; 
So  grows  ours  evermore,  both  theirs  and  mine. 


COMMUNINGS   WITH   NATURE. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 
The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouch'd 
By  hand  of  art,  where  nature  sow'd  herself, 
And  reap'd  her  crops  ;   whose  garments  were  the  clouds  ; 
Whose  minstrel  brooks ;   whose  lamps  the  moon  and  stars,' 
Whose  organ-choir  the  voice  of  many  waters ; 
Whose  banquets  morning  dews  ;  whose  heroes  storms  ; 
Whose  warriors  mighty  winds  ;  whose  lovers  flowers  ; 
Whose  orators  the  thunderbolts  of  God ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills ; 
Whose  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets  battled  high 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  wall'd  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storms. 
Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoy'd  when  forth  he  walk'd, 
Unpurposed  ;   stood,  and  knew  not  why  ;  sat  down, 
And  knew  not  where  ;   arose,  and  knew  not  when ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard  ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — sought  naught, 
Nor  meant  to  think  ;  but  ran  meantime  through  vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was ;   and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts, 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw, 
Greater  than  aught  that  largest  worlds  could  hold, 
Or  give  idea  of  to  those  who  read. 


NATURE  S    TEACHINGS. 

The  Seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came, 
To  teach  men  gratitude ;  and  as  they  pass'd, 
Gave  warning  of  the  lapse  of  time,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  by.     The  gentle  flowers 
Retired,  and,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness, 
Talk'd  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  dews  came  clown  unseen  at  evening-tide, 
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And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teach 

Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 

With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high, 

And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard. 

And,  on  the  rugged  mountain-brow  exposed, 

Bearing  the  blast  alone,  the  ancient  oak 

Stood,  lifting  high  his  mighty  arm,  and  still 

To  courage  in  distress  exhorted  loud. 

The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  birds,  the  streams,  the  breeze, 

Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 

Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud,  with  eye  that  wept 

Essential  love  ;   and,  from  her  glorious  bow, 

Bending  to  kiss  the  earth  in  token  of  peace. 

With  her  own  lips,  her  gracious  lips,  which  God 

Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whisper'd  still, 

She  whisper'd  to  Revenge,  Forgive,  forgive  ! 

The  sun,  rejoicing  round  the  earth,  announced 

Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God. 

The  moon  awoke,  and  from  her  maiden  face 

Shedding  her  cloudy  locks,  look'd  meekly  forth, 

And  with  her  virgin  stars  walk'd  in  the  heavens, 

Walk'd  nightly  there,  conversing,  as  she  walk'd, 

Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  God. 

In  dreams  and  visions,  sleep  instructed  much. 

Day  utter' d  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  night 

Taught  knowledge.     Silence  had  a  tongue  ;  the  grave. 

The  darkness,  and  the  lonely  waste,  had  each 

A  tongue,  that  ever  said,  Man !   think  of  God ! 

Think  of  thyself!   think  of  eternity! 

Fear  God,  the  thunders  said ;  Fear  God,  the  waves. 

Fear  God,  the  lightning  of  the  storm  replied. 

Fear  God,  deep  loudly  answer'd  back  to  deep. 


AN  AUTUMN  EVENING A  MAIDEN  S  PRAYER. 

It  was  an  eve  of  autumn's  holiest  mood, 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand ; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly.     Nature  seem'd 
In  silent  contemplation  to  adore 
Its  Maker.     Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high, 
With  pensive  wing  outspread,  sat  heavenly  Thought, 
Conversing  with  itself.     Vesper  look'd  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled  ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  working  there. 

Such  was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene, 
When,  by  a  hermit  thorn,  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
17 
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A  damsel  kneel'd  to  offer  up  her  prayer — 

Her  prayer  nightly  otfer'd,  nightly  heard. 

This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting-place 

Of  love,  before  his  country's  voice  had  call'd 

The  ardent  youth  to  honor'd  office  far 

Beyond  the  wave :   and  hither  now  repair'd, 

Nightly,  the  maid,  by  God's  all-seeing  eye 

Seen  only,  while  she  sought  this  boon  alone — 

"Her  lover's  safety,  and  his  quick  return." 

In  holy,  humble  attitude  she  kneel'd, 

And  to  her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  press'd 

One  hand,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven. 

Her  eye,  upturn'd,  bright  as  the  star  of  morn, 

As  violet  meek,  excessive  ardor  stream'd, 

Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  God. 

Her  voice,  scarce  utter'd,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 

On  morning's  lily  cheek,  though  soft  and  low, 

Yet  heard  in  heaven,  heard  at  the  mercy-seat. 

A  tear-drop  wander' d  on  her  lovely  face ; 

It  was  a  tear  of  faith  and  holy  fear, 

Pure  as  the  drops  that  hang  at  dawning-time 

On  yonder  willows  by  the  stream  of  life. 

On  her  the  moon  look'd  steadfastly;   the  stars 

That  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  throne 

Glanced  down,  well  pleased ;   and  everlasting  Love 

Gave  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 

Oh  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone, 

Thus  holy,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him ! 

Nor  did  he  not :   for  ofttimes  Providence 

With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 

Of  faith  surprised.     Return' d  from  long  delay, 

The  sacred  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 

The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour, 

Just  when  the  damsel  kneel'd  herself  to  pray. 

Wrapp'd  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  God, 

She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach. 

All  holy  images  seem'd  too  impure 

To  emblem  her  he  saw.     A  seraph  kneel'd, 

Beseeching  for  his  ward  before  the  throne, 

Seem'd  fittest,  pleased  him  best.     Sweet  was  the  thought 

But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came, 

That  she  was  flesh  and  blood  form'd  for  himself. 

The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 

And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embower'd 

In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night, 

Spirits  of  love  about  them  minister'd, 

And  God,  approving,  bless'd  the  holy  joy ! 
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JONATHAN   DYMOND,  1796—1828. 

Jonathan  Dymond,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "Essays  on  Morality,"  was 
born  in  Exeter,  in  1796.  His  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  a  linen-draper  of  that  city,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 
business.  Of  course,  he  did  not  receive  what  is  called  a  "liberal  education;"  but 
he  possessed  that  without  which  a  liberal  education  is  worse  than  useless ;  for 
the  sound  moral  and  religious  principles  which  were  carefully  inculcated  by  his 
parents  at  home,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  and  stern  standard  of  morality 
which  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  English  moralists.  On  leaving  school, 
he  found  employment  in  his  father's  business,  in  which  he  afterward  became  a 
partner,  and  in  which  he  continued  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  early  evinced 
a  disposition  for  quiet  reflection:  and  in  his  conversation,  for  which  he  had  a 
great  talent,  he  manifested  just  and  enlightened  views  of  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, and  that  freedom  of  thought  which  enabled  him  to  go  forth  in  search  of 
truth,  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  and  to  bring  his  strong  intellect  and  his  very  sensitive  and  en- 
lightened conscience,  unfettered,  to  the  investigation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  the 
government  of  the  world. 

In  1822,  he  married  Anna  "Wilkey,  a  Friend,  of  Plymouth,  who  survived  him 
nearly  twenty-one  years :  their  family  consisted  of  a  daughter  and  a  son,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  In  1823,  he  published  his  "In- 
quiry into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity,"  a  work 
composed  in  the  momentary  intervals  of  business,  and  in  his  early  morning 
hours — time  rescued  from  sleep  by  his  habit  of  early  rising.  This  work,  from 
the  energy  and  earnestness  of  its  style,  and  from  its  high  standard  of  Christian 
morals,  immediately  attracted  very  great  attention,  and  soon  ran  through  three 
editions.  Of  course,  it  met  with  censure  from  those  who  deem  human  butchery 
professionally  right;  but  it  was  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
atrocities  of  war,  and  of  raising  up  many  supporters  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  publishing  the  "  Inquiry,"  he  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  other  work — that  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests — his  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality."  This,  he  hoped,  would  prove 
even  more  extensively  useful  than  his  first  work,  and  he  soon  devoted  himself 
fully  to  it — a  work  that  was  to  exhibit  the  only  true  and  authoritative  standard 
of  rectitude,  and  to  estimate,  by  that  standard,  the  moral  character  of  human 
actions.  He  was  never  of  a  strong  constitution  ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1826 
appeared  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  which,  in  two  years,  was  to  send  him  to 
his  grave.  A  frequent  cough  and  great  weakness  of  the  throat  gradually  in- 
creased upon  him,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  give  up  conversation  altogether, 
and  to  express  his  ideas  by  writing  on  a  little  slate  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 
This  continued  to  be  his  only  means  of  conversation  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
As  recommended  by  his  friends,  he  went  to  London  to  consult  some  eminent  phy- 
sicians there;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  disorder — pulmonary  consumption — 
continued  to  make  rapid  advances,  and  after  trying  two  or  three  different  situa- 
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tions  in  the  country  in  hopes  of  benefit,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
remained  still  employed,  as  his  small  remaining  strength  would  permit,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  publication  of  his  "Essays ;"  and  he  might  be  seen  surrounded  by 
his  papers  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1828.  Throughout  his  lingering  illness,  he  evinced  a  perfect  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  a  full  confidence  in  his  promises,  and  manifested  on  his  death- 
bed his  deep  conviction  of  that  great  truth  with  which  he  has  concluded  his  "Es- 
says"— that  "the  true  and  safe  foundation  of  our  hope  is  in  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." l 

If  "  that  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end,"  few  men  have  lived  to  a 
greater  age  than  Jonathan  Dymond,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two — for  few  men  have  done  more  good. 

His  "Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality"  is  undoubtedly  the  best  book  upon 
the  subject,*  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  though  learned  scholars,  profound 
civilians,  celebrated  divines,  and  famous  moralists,  had  all  before  written  upon 
the  same  subject,  an  humble  individual  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  bred  in  no  aca- 
demic halls,  should  have  eclipsed  them  all.  The  plain,  simple  reason  is,  that  he 
takes  the  word  of  God  as  his  infallible  standard  of  rectitude  by  which  to  weigh 
all  actions,  and  that  with  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  conscience,  he  follows  his 
principles  wherever  they  lead,  knowing  that  they  can  never  lead  wrong.  It  is 
amusing  as  well  as  instructive  to  see  with  what  ease  he  overthrows  all  the  previ- 
ous standards  of  rectitude  which  various  men  had  set  up — as  utility,  expediency, 
&c. — and  establishes  the  great  central  truth,  that  the  Will  of  God  is  the  only  in- 
fallible standard  by  which  to  judge  concerning  the  right  or  wrong  of  actions. 


LOYE    THE    TEST    OF    ONES    CHRISTIAN   PRINCIPLES. 

Love  is  made  the  test  of  the  validity  of  our  claims  to  the  Chris- 
tian character — "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci- 
ples." Again — "Love  one  another.  He  that  loveth  another  hath 
fulfilled  the  law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  com- 


1  A  well-merited  tribute  to  bis  cbaracter  appeared,  some  years  ago,  in  "Tait's  Magazine,' 
in  the  following  lines,  entitled 

dtmond's  grave. 

Standing  by  Exeter's  Catbedral  tower, 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  that  small  grassy  mound 

Which  I  had  lately  left; — the  grassy  mound, 
Where  Dymond  sleeps; — and  felt  how  small  the  power 

Of  time-worn  walls  to  waken  thoughts  profound, 

Compared  with  that  green  spot  of  sacred  ground. 
Dymond !  death-stricken  in  thy  manhood's  flower — 

Thy  brows  with  deathless  amaranths  are  crown'd : 
Thou  saw'st  the  world,  from  thy  sequester'd  bower, 

In  old  hereditary  errors  bound; 

And  such  a  truthful  trumpet  didst  thou  sound, 
As  shall  ring  in  man's  ears  till  Time  devour 

The  vestiges  of  nations ; — yet  thy  name 

Finds  but  the  tribute  of  slow-gathering  fame. 
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preliended  in  this  saying,  namely ,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor :  therefore,  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  after 
an  enumeration  in  another  place  of  various  duties,  the  same  digni- 
fied apostle  says,  "  Above  all  these  things,  put  on  charity,  which  is 
the  bond  of  per/ectncss.}}  The  inculcation  of  this  benevolence  is  as 
frequent  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  its  practical  utility  is  great. 
He  who  will  look  through  the  volume  will  find  that  no  topic  is  so 
frequently  introduced,  no  obligation  so  emphatically  enforced,  no 
virtue  to  which  the  approbation  of  God  is  so  specially  promised.  It 
is  the  theme  of  all  the  "  apostolic  exhortations,  that  with  which 
their  morality  begins  and  ends,  from  which  all  their  details  and 
enumerations  set  out,  and  into  which  they  return."  "  He  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  hini."  More  em- 
phatical  language  cannot  be  employed.  It  exalts  to  the  utmost  the 
character  of  the  virtue,  and,  in  effect,  jDrornises  its  possessor  the 
utmost  favor  and  felicity.  If,  then,  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  love  be 
the  greatest — if  it  be  by  the  test  of  love  that  our  pretensions  to  Chris- 
tianity are  to  be  tried — if  all  the  relative  duties  of  morality  are 
embraced  in  one  word,  and  that  word  is  love — it  is  obviously  need- 
ful that,  in  a  book  like  this,  the  requisitions  of  benevolence  should 
be  habitually  regarded  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries.  And, 
accordingly,  the  reader  will  sometimes  be  invited  to  sacrifice  inferior 
considerations  to  these  requisitions,  and  to  give  to  the  law  of  love 
that  paramount  station  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  authority 
of  God. 

HUMAN,    SUBORDINATE    TO    DIVIXE    LAW. 

The  authority  of  civil  government  is  a  subordinate  authority. 
If  from  any  cause  the  magistrate  enjoins  that  which  is  prohibited 
by  the  moral  law,  the  duty  of  obedience  is  withdrawn.  "  All  hu- 
man authority  ceases  at  the  point  where  obedience  becomes  crimi- 
nal." The  reason  is  simple  :  that  when  the  magistrate  enjoins  what 
is  criminal,  he  has  exceeded  his  power;  "  the  minister  of  God"  has 
gone  beyond  his  commission.  There  is,  in  our  day,  no  such  thing  as 
a  moral  plenipotentiary. 

Upon  these  principles  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  acted  when 
the  rulers  "  called  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all 
nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus. "  "Whether,"  they  replied,  "it 
be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto 
God,  judge  ye."  They  accordingly  "entered  into  the  temple  early 
in  the  morning,  and  taught;"  and  when,  subsequently,  they  were 
again  brought  before  the  council  and  interrogated,  they  replied, 
"  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  :"  and  notwithstanding 
the  renewed  command  of  the  council,  "  daily  in  the  temple  and  in 

17* 
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every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ." 
Nor  let  any  one  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  religious  in  the 
motives  of  the  apostles  which  involved  a  peculiar  obligation  upon 
them  to  refuse  obedience;  the  obligation  to  conform  to  religious 
duty  and  to  moral  duty  is  one. 

To  disobey  the  civil  magistrate  is,  however,  not  a  light  thing. 
When  the  Christian  conceives  that  the  requisitions  of  government 
and  of  a  higher  law  are  conflicting,  it  is  needful  that  he  exercise  a 
strict  scrutiny  into  the  principles  of  his  conduct.  But  if,  upon  such 
scrutiny,  the  contrariety  of  requisitions  appear  real,  no  room  is  left 
for  doubt  respecting  his  duty,  or  for  hesitation  in  performing  it. 
With  the  consideration  of  consequences  he  has  then  no  concern  : 
whatever  they  may  be,  his  path  is  plain  before  him. 

DUELLING.  V 

If  two  boys  who  disagreed  about  a  game  of  marbles  or  a  penny 
tart  should  therefore  walk  out  by  the  river  side,  quietly  take  off 
their  clothes,  and  when  they  had  got  into  the  water,  each  try  to 
keep  the  other's  head  down  until  one  of  them  was  drowned,  we 
should  doubtless  think  that  these  two  boys  were  mad.  If,  when 
the  survivor  returned  to  his  schoolfellows,  they  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder,  told  him  he  was  a  spirited  fellow,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
tried  the  feat  in  the  water,  they  would  never  have  played  at  marbles 
or  any  other  game  with  him  again,  we  should  doubtless  think  that 
these  boys  were  infected  with  a  most  revolting  and  disgusting  de- 
pravity and  ferociousness.  We  should  instantly  exert  ourselves  to 
correct  their  principles,  and  should  feel  assured  that  nothing  could 
ever  induce  us  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  encourage,  such  abandoned 
depravity.  And  yet  we  do  both  tolerate  and  encourage  such  de- 
pravity every  day.  Change  the  penny  tart  for  some  other  trifle ; 
instead  of  boys  put  men,  and  instead  of  a  river  a  pistol,  and  we  en- 
courage it  all.  We  virtually  pat  the  survivor's  shoulder,  tell  him 
he  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  that  if  he  had  not  shot  at  his  acquaint- 
ance, we  would  never  have  dined  with  him  again.  "  Revolting  and 
disgusting  depravity"  are  at  once  excluded  from  our  vocabulary. 
We  substitute  such  phrases  as  "  the  course  which  a  gentleman  is 
obliged  to  pursue,"  "it  was  necessary  to  his  honor,"  "one  could 
not  have  associated  with  him  if  he  had  not  fought."  We  are  the 
schoolboys  grown  up;  and  by  the  absurdity,  and  more  than  ab- 
surdity, of  our  phrases  and  actions,  shooting  or  drowning  (it  mat- 
ters not  which)  becomes  the  practice  of  the  national  school. 

It  is  not  a  trifling  question  that  a  man  puts  to  himself  when  he 
asks,  What  is  the  amount  of  my  contribution  to  this  detestable 
practice  ?  It  is  by  individual  contributions  to  the  public  notions 
respecting  it  that  the  practice  is  kept  up.     Men  do  not  fire  at  one 
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another  because  they  are  fond  of  risking  their  own  lives  or  other 
men's,  but  because  public  notions  are  such  as  they  are.  Nor  do  I 
think  any  deduction  can  be  more  manifestly  just  than  that  he  who 
contributes  to  the  misdirection  of  these  notions  is  responsible  for  a 
share  of  the  evil  and  the  guilt. 


THE    POWER   OF    NON-RESISTANCE. 

The  Americans  thought  that  it  was  best  for  the  general  welfare 
that  they  should  be  independent ;  but  England  persisted  in  impos- 
ing a  tax.  Imagine,  then,  America  to  have  acted  upon  Christian 
principles,  and  to  have  refused  to  pay  it,  but  without  those  acts  of 
exasperation  and  violence  which  they  committed.  England  might 
have  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army.  To  what  purpose  ?  Still  no  one 
paid  the  tax.  The  soldiery  perhaps  sometimes  committed  outrages, 
and  they  seized  goods  instead  of  the  impost;  still  the  tax  could  not 
be  collected  except  by  a  system  of  universal  distraint.  Does  any 
man,  who  employs  his  reason,  believe  that  England  would  have 
overcome  such  a  people  ?  does  he  believe  that  any  government  or 
any  army  would  have  gone  on  destroying  them  ?  especially  does 
he  believe  this,  if  the  Americans  continually  reasoned  coolly  and 
honorably  with  the  other  party,  and  manifested,  by  the  unequivocal 
language  of  conduct,  that  they  were  actuated  by  reason  and  by 
Christian  rectitude  ?  No  nation  exists  which  would  go  on  slaughter- 
ing such  a  people.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  such  things ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  not  only  that  American  independence  would 
have  been  secured,  but  that  very  far  fewer  of  the  Americans  would 
have  been  destroyed,  that  very  much  less  of  devastation  and  misery 
would  have  been  occasioned,  if  they  had  acted  upon  these  principles 
instead  of  upon  the  vulgar  system  of  exasperation  and  violence. 
In  a  word,  they  would  have  attained  the  same  advantage,  with  more 
virtue,  and  at  less  cost. 

SLAVERY. 

To  him  who  examines  slavery  by  the  standard  to  which  all  ques- 
tions of  human  duty  should  be  referred,  the  task  of  deciding,  we 
say,  is  short.  ^Yhether  it  is  consistent  with  the  Christian  law  for 
one  man  to  keep  another  in  bondage  without  his  consent,  and  to 
compel  him  to  labor  for  that  other's  advantage,  admits  of  no  more 
doubt  than  whether  two  and  two  make  four.  It  were  humiliating, 
then,  to  set  about  the  'proof  that  the  slave  system  is  incompatible 
with  Christianity ;  because  no  man  questions  its  incompatibility  who 
knows  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  it  requires. 

The  distinctions  which  are  made  between  the  original  robbery  in 
Africa,  and  the  purchase,  the  inheritance,  or  the  "  breeding"  of 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  do  not  at  all  respect  the  kind  of  immorality 
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that  attaches  to  the  whole  system.  They  respect  nothing  but  the 
degree.  The  man  who  wounds  and  robs  another  on  the  highway  is 
a  more  atrocious  offender  than  he  who  plunders  a  hen-roost ;  but  he 
is  not  more  truly  an  offender,  he  is  not  more  certainly  a  violator  of 
the  law.  And  so  with  the  slave  system.  He  who  drags  a  wretched 
man  from  his  family  in  Africa  is  a  more  flagitious  transgressor  than 
he  who  merely  compels  the  African  to  labor  for  his  own  advantage; 
but  the  transgression,  the  immorality,  is  as  real  and  certain  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  He  who  had  no  right  to  steal  the  African  can 
have  none  to  sell  him.  From  him  who  is  known  to  have  no  right 
to  sell,  another  can  have  no  right  to  buy  or  to  possess.  Sale,  or 
gift,  or  legacy  imparts  no  right  to  me,  because  the  seller,  or  giver, 
or  bequeather  had  none  himself.  The  sufferer  has  just  as  valid  a 
claim  to  liberty  at  my  hands,  as  at  the  hands  of  the  ruffian  who  first 
dragged  him  from  his  home.  Every  hour  of  every  day,  the  present 
possessor  is  guilty  of  injustice.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  with  respect 
to  those  who  are  born  on  a  man's  estate.  The  parents  were  never 
the  landholder's  property,  and  therefore  the  child  is  not.  Nay,  if 
the  parents  had  been  rightfully  slaves,  it  would  not  justify  me  in 
making  slaves  of  their  children.  No  man  has  a  right  to  make  a 
child  a  slave  but  himself.  What  are  our  sentiments  upon  kindred 
subjects  ?  What  do  we  think  of  the  justice  of  the  Persian  system, 
by  which,  when  a  state  offender  is  put  to  death,  his  brothers  and  his 
children  are  killed  or  mutilated  too  ?  Or,  to  come  nearer  to  the 
point,  as  well  as  nearer  home,  what  should  we  say  of  a  law  which 
enacted  that  of  every  criminal  who  was  sentenced  to  labor  for  life, 
all  the  children  should  be  sentenced  so  to  labor  also  ?  And  yet,  if 
there  is  any  comparison  of  reasonableness,  it  seems  to  be  in  one 
respect  in  favor  of  the  culprit.  He  is  condemned  to  slavery  for  his 
crimes;  the  African  for  another  man's  profit.  *         *         * 

It  is  quite  evident  that  our  slave  system  will  be  abolished,1  and 
that  its  supporters  will  hereafter  be  regarded  with  the  same  public 
feelings  as  he  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  slave-trade  is  now.  How 
is  it  that  legislators  or  that  public  men  are  so  indifferent  to  their 
fame  ?  Who  would  now  be  willing  that  biography  should  record  of 
him — This  man  defended  the  slave-trade?  The  time  will  come 
when  the  record — This  man  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery — will 
occasion  a  great  deduction  from  the  public  estimate  of  worth  of 
character.  When  both  these  atrocities  are  abolished,  and,  but  for 
the  page  of  history,  forgotten,  that  page  will  make  a  wide  difference 
between  those  who  aided  the  abolition  and  those  who  obstructed  it. 
The  one  will  be  ranked  among  the  Howards  that  are  departed,  and 
the  other  among  those  who,  in  ignorance  or  in  guilt,  have  employed 
their  little  day  in  inflicting  misery  upon  mankind. 

1  This  was,  of  course,  written  before  the  glorious  act  of  Great  Britain — the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  all  her  colonies  in  1834. 
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HUMPHRY   DAVY,  1778—1829. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ranks  as  a  man  of  science  second  to  none  in 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  born  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1778.  From  his  childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  quickness  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  a  decided  love  of  literature.  He  was  early  bound  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  his  native  town,  who  had  a  great  taste 
for  chemical  experiments.  Here  young  Davy  found  what  was  entirely  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  with  such  extraordinary  enthusiasm  did  he  devote  himself  to 
these  pursuits,  that  he  abandoned  all  the  usual  enjoyments  and  relaxations  of 
youth,  and  showed  an  aversion  to  all  festive  society.  He  had  to  contend  against 
many  disadvantages,  but  what  is  impossible  to  an  enthusiastic  and  determined 
mind  ?  His  success  in  scientific  inquiries  in  a  few  years  became  known  and  ap- 
preciated, and  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Beddoes  in  the  Pneumatic 
Institution  at  Bristol. 

In  1803,  Davy  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  secretary,  and  finally  president.  During  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  he  constantly  supplied  its  "  Transactions"  with  papers ;  and  "  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  individual  philosopher,  in  any  age  or  country,  ever  contri- 
buted so  largely  in  extending  truth,  or  ever  achieved  so  much  in  eradicating 
error."  Besides  Six  Discourses  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society,  at  their  An- 
niversary meetings,  there  are  recorded  fifty-one  different  Treatises  and  Lectures 
on  various  scientific  subjects. 

But  that  for  which  he  is  most  widely  known  is  the  discovery  of  the  "  Safety 
Lamp."  In  the  year  1816,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  he  discovered  that 
if  the  flame  of  a  lamp  was  protected  by  a  wire  gauze,  the  gases  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  lamp  would  not  explode,  while  the  light  would  still  be  preserved. 
This  great  discovery,  which  enabled  miners  to  work  in  perfect  safety,  where  be- 
fore dreadful  accidents  were  constantly  occurring,  was  so  appreciated  by  the  coal 
owners  of  the  north  of  England,  that  they  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner  at  New- 
castle, and  presented  him  with  a  service  of  plate  valued  at  £2000.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  sent  him  a  splendid  silver  vase,  as  a  testimony  of  regard,  and  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  But  his  best  reward  was  the  consciousness  that  the  simple 
implement  he  had  invented,  annually  saved  hundreds  of  lives :  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  an  explosion  has  not  been  known  where  the  "  Safety  Lamp"  has  been  used. 

Sir  Humphry's  constant  labours  so  impaired  his  health,  that  in  1828  he 
resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  went  to  Italy  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  where  he  amused  himself  in  writing  his  "  Consolations  in  Travel, 
or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher."  These  last  days  were  fast  approaching:  he 
quitted  Italy  in  a  very  weak  state,  but  had  only  reached  Geneva  on  his  way 
home,  when  he  died  there  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May,  1829. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  combined  qualities  we  but  rarely  find  united.  Great 
quickness  of  perception,  a  peculiarly  retentive  memory,  and  a  vivid  imagination, 
together  with  habits  of  the  most  laborious  investigation,  enabled  him  to  achieve 
discoveries  which  made  his  life  equally  honorable  and  useful.     His  disposition 
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was  amiable  and  kind,  he  remembered  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood,  and  no  alteration  of  fortune  or  situation  could  wean  him  from  the 
friendships  of  his  early  years.  Science  was  with  him  no  grovelling  pursuit  for 
mere  distinction,  or  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  but,  to  use  his  own  language,  it 
was  "the  love  of  knowledge  or  of  intellectual  power,  which  is,  in  fact,  in  its  ulti- 
mate and  most  perfect  development,  the  love  of  infinite  Wisdom,  or  the  love  of 
God." 

Though  Sir  Humphry  Davy  gave  but  little  time  to  literature,  strictly  so 
called,  I  have  here  introduced  his  name,  and  written  this  short  notice  of  his  life, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  some  extracts  from  a  work  that  he  published  in  the  spring 
of  1828,  entitled  "Salmonia,  or  Days  of  Fly  Fishing."  It  is  a  most  interesting 
book,  something  after  the  manner  of  old  Izaak  Walton's  "  Complete  Angler/'  and 
contains  many  precious  gems  of  description  and  reflection.  From  it  I  select  the 
following : — 


THE   PLEASURES   AND   ADVANTAGES    OF   FISHING. 

The  search  after  food  is  an  instinct  belonging  to  our  nature ;  and 
from  the  savage  in  his  rudest  and  most  primitive  state,  who  destroys 
a  piece  of  game  or  a  fish,  with  a  club  or  spear,  to  man  in  the  most 
cultivated  state  of  society,  who  employs  artifice,  machinery,  and  the 
resources  of  various  other  animals,  to  secure  his  object,  the  origin 
of  the  pleasure  is  similar,  and  its  object  the  same  :  but  that  kind  of 
it  requiring  most  art  may  be  said  to  characterize  man  in  his  highest 
or  intellectual  state ;  and  the  fisher  for  salmon  and  trout  with  the 
fly  employs  not  only  machinery  to  assist  his  physical  powers,  but 
applies  sagacity  to  conquer  difficulties ;  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  ingenious  resources  and  devices,  as  well  as  from  active  pur- 
suit, belongs  to  this  amusement.  Then  as  to  its  philosophical  ten- 
dency, it  is  a  pursuit  of  moral  discipline,  requiring  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  command  of  temper.  As  connected  with  natural 
science,  it  may  be  vaunted  as  demanding  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  a  considerable  tribe  of  created  beings — fishes,  and  the  animals 
that  they  prey  upon,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  weather  and  its  changes,  the  nature  of  waters,  and  of  the 
atmosphere.  As  to  its  poetical  relations,  it  carries  us  into  the  most 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  nature ;  among  the  mountain  lakes, 
and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  that  gush  from  the  higher  ranges 
of  elevated  hills,  or  that  make  their  way  through  the  cavities  of 
calcareous  strata.  How  delightful  in  the  early  spring,  after  the 
dull  and  tedious  time  of  winter,  when  the  frosts  disappear  and  the 
sunshine  warms  the  earth  and  waters,  to  wander  forth  by  some 
clear  stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting  from  the  purple  bud,  to  scent 
the  odors  of  the  bank  perfumed  by  the  violet,  and  enamelled,  as  it 
were,  with  the  primrose  and  the  daisy ;  to  wander  upon  the  fresh 
turf  below  the  shade  of  trees,  whose  bright  blossoms  are  filled  with 
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the  music  of  the  bee ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  to  view  the 
gaudy  flies  sparkling  like  animated  gems  in  the  sunbeams,  while  the 
bright  and  beautiful  trout  is  watching  them  from  below ;  to  hear 
the  twittering  of  the  water-birds,  who,  alarmed  at  your  approach, 
rapidly  hide  themselves  beneath  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  water- 
lilv ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  to  find  all  these  objects  changed 
for  others  of  the  same  kind,  but  better  and  brighter,  till  the  swal- 
low and  the  trout  contend  as  it  were  for  the  gaudy  May-fly,  and  till 
in  pursuing  your  amusement  in  the  calm  and  balmy  evening,  you 
are  serenaded  by  the  songs  of  the  cheerful  thrush  and  melodious 
nightingale,  performing  the  offices  of  paternal  love,  in  thickets  orna- 
mented with  the  rose  and  woodbine. 


LIFE    COMPARED    TO    A   RIVER. 

A  full  and  clear  river  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  poetical  object 
in  nature.  Pliny  has,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  compared  a  river  to 
human  life.  I  have  never  read  the  passage  in  his  works,  but  I 
have  been  a  hundred  times  struck  with  the  analogy,  particularly 
amidst  mountain  scenery.  The  river,  small  and  clear  in  its  origin, 
gushes  forth  from  rocks,  falls  into  deep  glens,  and  wantons  and 
meanders  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  country,  nourishing  only 
the  uncultivated  tree  or  flower  by  its  dew  or  spray.  In  this,  its 
state  of  infancy  and  youth,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  human  mind 
in  which  fancy  and  strength  of  imagination  are  predominant — it  is 
more  beautiful  than  useful.  When  the  different  rills  or  torrents 
join,  and  descend  into  the  plain,  it  becomes  slow  and  stately  in  its 
motions ;  it  is  applied  to  move  machinery,  to  irrigate  meadows,  and 
to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  stately  barge  j — in  this  mature  state,  it 
is  deep,  strong,  and  useful.  As  it  flows  on  toward  the  sea,  it  loses 
its  force  and  its  motion,  and  at  last,  as  it  were,  becomes  lost  and 
mingled  with  the  mighty  abyss  of  waters. 

THE    BLESSINGS    OF   RELIGIOUS    FAITH. 

I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  in  others ;  not  genius, 
power,  wit,  or  fancy :  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be  most 
delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm 
religious  belief  to  every  other  blessing ;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline 
of  goodness — creates  new  hopes,  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish ; 
and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all  lights ;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  from  cor- 
ruption and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity  :  makes  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  and  of  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  paradise ; 
and  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most 
delightful  visions  of  palms  and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest, 
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the  security  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  skeptic 
view  only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  despair ! 


As  to  his  rank  as  a  poet,  the  praise  of  Coleridge  is  decisive  : — "  Had  not  Davy- 
been  the  first  chemist,  he  probably  would  have  been  the  first  poet  of  his  age." 

THE    TEMPEST. 

The  tempest  has  darken'd  the  face  of  the  skies, 

The  winds  whistle  wildly  across  the  waste  plain, 
The  fiends  of  the  whirlwind  terrific  arise, 

And  mingle  the  clouds  with  the  white  foaming  main. 
All  dark  is  the  night  and  all  gloomy  the  shore, 

Save  when  the  red  lightnings  the  ether  divide ; 
Then  follows  the  thunder  with  loud  sounding  roar, 

And  echoes  in  concert  the  billowy  tide. 
But  though  now  all  is  murky  and  shaded  with  gloom, 

Hope,  the  soother,  soft  whispers  the  tempest  shall  cease : 
Then  nature  again  in  her  beauty  shall  bloom, 

And  enamor'd  embrace  the  fair,  sweet-smiling  peace. 
For  the  bright  blushing  morning,  all  rosy  with  light, 

Shall  convey  on  her  wings  the  creator  of  day ; 
He  shall  drive  all  the  tempests  and  terrors  of  night, 

And  nature,  enliven' d,  again  shall  be  gay. 

Then  the  warblers  of  Spring  shall  attune  the  soft  lay, 

And  again  the  bright  floweret  shall  blush  in  the  vale ; 
On  the  breast  of  the  ocean  the  zephyr  shall  play, 

And  the  sunbeam  shall  sleep  on  the  hill  and  the  dale. 
If  the  tempests  of  nature  so  soon  sink /to  rest; 

If  her  once  faded  beauties  so  soon  glow  again ; 
Shall  man  be  for  ever  by  tempests  oppress'd — 

By  the  tempests  of  passion,  of  sorrow,  and  pain? 

Ah,  no  !  for  his  passions  and  sorrows  shall  cease, 
When  the  troublesome  fever  of  life  shall  be  o'er  : 

In  the  night  of  the  grave  he  shall  slumber  in  peace, 
And  passion  and  sorrow  shall  vex  him  no  more. 

And  shall  not  this  night,  and  its  long  dismal  gloom, 
Like  the  night  of  the  tempest  again  pass  away  ? 

Yes !   the  dust  of  the  earth  in  bright  beauty  shall  bloom, 
And  rise  to  the  morning  of  heavenly  day. 

MONT   BLANC. 

With  joy  I  view  thee,  bathed  in  purple  light, 
Wh'le  all  around  is  dark  ;   with  joy  I  see 
Thee  rising  from  thy  sea  of  pitchy  clouds 
Into  the  middle  heaven, — 
As  if  a  temple  to  the  Eternal  raised 
By  all  the  earth,  framed  of  the  pillar'd  rock, 
And  canopied  with  everlasting  snow  ! — 
That  lovely  river,  rolling  at  my  feet 
Its  bright  green  waves,  and  winding  midst  the  rocks, 
Brown  in  their  winter's  foliage,  gain'd  from  thee 
Its  flood  of  waters ;  through  a  devious  course, 
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Though  it  has  laved  the  fertile  plains,  and  wash'd 

The  cities'  walls,  and  mingled  with  the  streams 

Of  lowland  origin,  yet  still  preserves 

Its  native  character  of  mountain  strength, — 

Its  color,  and  its  motion.     Such  are  those 

Among  the  generations  of  mankind 

To  whom  the  stream  of  thought  descends  from  heaven, 

With  all  the  force  of  reason  and  the  power 

Of  sacred  genius.     Through  the  world  they  pass 

Still  uncorrupted,  and  on  what  they  take 

From  social  life  bestow  a  character 

Of  dignity.     Greater  they  become, 

But  never  lose  their  native  purity. 


WILLIAM   HAZLITT,  1778—1830. 

William  Hazlitt,  a  distinguished  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son 
of  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Shropshire,  and  was  born  on  the  10th  of  April,  1778. 
After  having  received  his  academical  education  at  the  college  in  Hackney,  in 
Middlesex,  he  commenced  life  as  a  painter,  and  by  this  means  he  gained  an  accu- 
rate kDowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  arts.  He,  however,  soon  left  the  pencil 
for  the  pen,  and,  instead  of  painting  pictures,  it  became  his  delight  to  criticise 
them.  After  having  made  various  contributions  to  the  periodical  journals,  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  "  Principles  of  Human  Action/'  a  work  in  which  he 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  and  acuteness.  This  was  followed,  in  1808,  by 
two  volumes  in  octavo,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate," 
a  selection  of  the  best  parliamentary  speeches  since  the  time  of  Charles  L,  with 
notes. 

In  1810,  appeared  his  "Xew  and  Improved  English  Grammar,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,"  in  which  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  other  modern  writers 
on  the  formation  of  language,  are  incorporated.  In  1817,  was  published  "  The 
Round  Table,"  a  collection  of  Essays  on  Men,  Literature,  and  Manners,  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  the  periodical  called  "  The  Examiner."  These  were 
subsequently  succeeded  by  his  "  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,"  a  "View  of 
the  English  Stage,"  and  "Lectures  on  English  Poetry,"  which  he  delivered  at 
the  Surrey  Institution.  After  this  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  his  contributions 
to  various  periodicals,  under  the  titles  of  "  Table  Talk,"  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
the  "  Plain  Speaker,"  and  the  "  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age."  His  largest 
and  most  elaborate  work  is  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  in  four  volumes,  which  ap- 
peared in  1828 :  a  production  which  has  raised  him  to  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  philosophers  and  historians  of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Hazlitt  also  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  some  of  which  possess  extraordinary 
merit.  He  continued  to  write  and  publish  till  the  year  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  September,  1830. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  display  much  originality  and  genius,  united  with 
great  critical  acuteness  and  brilliancy  of  fancy.     In  the  fine  arts,  the  drama,  and 
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dramatic  literature,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  day.  His 
essays  are  full  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of 
them  without  having  gained  some  original  and  striking  ideas,  and  most  valuable 
thoughts.  His  "  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,"  and  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth/'  are  among  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  books  in  English  literature.  His  admiration  for  the  writers  of  that 
period  was  intense,  and  he  descants  upon  their  beauties  with  the  most  eloquent 
and  joyous  enthusiasm.  An  able  and  discriminating  writer  thus  speaks  of  him  : 
"  His  mind  resembles  the  'rich  strande'  which  Spenser  has  so  nobly  described, 
and  to  which  he  has  himself  likened  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  where  treasures  of 
every  description  lie,  without  order,  in  inexhaustible  profusion.  Noble  masses 
of  exquisite  marble  are  there,  which  might  be  fashioned  to  support  a  glorious 
temple;  and  gems  of  peerless  lustre,  which  would  adorn  the  holiest  shrine.  He 
has  no  lack  of  the  deepest  feeling,  the  profoundest  sentiments  of  humanity,  or 
the  loftiest  aspirations  after  ideal  good.  But  there  are  no  great  leading  principles 
of  taste  to  give  singleness  to  his  aims,  nor  any  central  points  in  his  mind,  around 
which  his  feelings  may  revolve  and  his  imaginations  cluster." J  Allowing  this  to 
be  true,  there  yet  remains  enough  to  constitute  him  one  of  the  most  tasteful,  dis- 
criminating, and  genial  critics  in  the  English  language.2 


THE   LITERATURE    OF   THE   AGE   OF   ELIZABETH. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  distinguished  beyond,  perha|>s,  any 
other  in  our  history ,  by  a  number  of  great  men,  famous  in  different 
ways,  and  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  with  unblemished 
honors — statesmen,  warriors,  divines,  scholars,  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers :  Raleigh,  Drake,  Coke,  Hooker,  and  higher  and  more  sound- 
ing still,  and  still  more  frequent  in  our  mouths,  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Sidney,  Bacon,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — nien  whom  fame 
has  eternized  in  her  long  and  lasting  scroll,  and  who,  by  their 
words  and  acts,  were  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  ornaments 
of  human  nature.  Their  attainments  of  different  kinds  bore  the 
same  general  stamp,  and  it  was  sterling :  what  they  did  had  the 
mark  of  their  age  and  country  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  genius  of 
Great  Britain  (if  I  may  so  speak  without  offence  or  flattery)  never 
shone  out  fuller  or  brighter,  or  looked  more  like  itself,  than  at  this 
period. 

The  first  cause  I  shall  mention,  as  contributing  to  this  general 
effect,  was  the  Reformation,  which  had  just  then  taken  place. 
This  event  gave  a  mighty  impulse  and  increased  activity  to  thought 
and  inquiry,  and  agitated  the  inert  mass  of  accumulated  prejudices 
throughout  Europe.     The  effect  of  the   concussion  was  general; 

1  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  xxxiv.  440. 

a  Read  "  Literary  Remains  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,"  &c,  by  E.  L.  Bulwer,  2  vols.;  also  articles  upon 
his  various  works,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  xxviii.  72,  and  lxiv.  395 ;  and  in  the  *';  London 
Quarterly,"  xvii.  174,  xix.  424,  and  xxvi.  103;  also,  "  American  Quarterly,"  xx.  265. 
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but  the  shock  was  greatest  in  this  country.  It  toppled  down  the 
full-grown  intolerable  abuses  of  centuries  at  a  blow;  heaved  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  bigoted  faith  and  slavish  obedience ; 
and  the  roar  and  dashing  of  opinions,  loosened  from  their  accus- 
tomed hold,  might  be  heard  like  the  noise  of  an  angry  sea,  and  has 
never  yet  subsided.  Germany  first  broke  the  spell  of  misbegotten 
fear,  and  gave  the  watchword;  but  England  joined  the  shout,  and 
echoed  it  back,  with  her  island  voice,  from  her  thousand  cliffs  and 
craggy  shores,  in  a  longer  and  a  louder  strain.  With  that  cry,  the 
genius  of  Great  Britain  rose,  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
nations.  There  was  a  mighty  fermentation  :  the  waters  were  out ; 
public  opinion  was  in  a  state  of  projection.  Liberty  was  held  out 
to  all  to  think  and  speak  the  truth.  Men's  brains  were  busy;  their 
spirits  stirring ;  their  hearts  full ;  and  their  hands  not  idle.  Their 
eyes  were  opened  to  expect  the  greatest  things,  and  their  ears  burned 
with  curiosity  and  zeal  to  know  the  truth,  that  the  truth  might 
make  them  free.  The  death-blow  which  had  been  struck  at  scarlet 
vice  and  bloated  hypocrisy  loosened  their  tongues,  and  made  the 
talismans  and  love-tokens  of  Popish  superstition,  with  which  she 
had  beguiled  her  followers  and  committed  abominations  with  the 
people,  fall  harmless  from  their  necks. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief  engine  in  the  great 
work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  the  rich  treasures  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as  in  a  shrine. 
It  revealed  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed  the  lessons  of 
inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  It  gave  them  a 
common  interest  in  a  common  cause.  Their  hearts  burned  within 
them  as  they  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  by  giving  them 
common  subjects  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  cemented  their  union 
of  character  and  sentiment;  it  created  endless  diversity  and  collision 
of  opinion.  They  found  objects  to  employ  their  faculties,  and  a 
motive  in  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences  attached  to  them,  to 
exert  the  utmost  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  most 
daring  intrepidity-  in  maintaining  it.  Religious  controversy  sharpens 
the  understanding  by  the  subtlety  and  remoteness  of  the  topics  it 
discusses,  and  embraces  the  will  by  their  infinite  importance.  We 
perceive  in  the  history  of  this  period  a  nervous  masculine  intellect. 
No  levity,  no  feebleness,  no  indifference ;  or,  if  there  were,  it  is  a 
relaxation  from  the  intense  activity  which  gives  a  tone  to  its  general 
character.  But  there  is  a  gravity  approaching  to  piety;  a  serious- 
ness of  impression,  a  conscientious  severity  of  argument,  an  habitual 
fervor  and  enthusiasm  in  their  method  of  handling  almost  every 
subject.  The  debates  of  the  schoolmen  were  sharp  and  subtle 
enough ;  but  they  wanted  interest  and  grandeur,  and  were  besides 
confined  to  a  few :  they  did  not  affect  the  general  mass  of  the  com- 
munity.    But  the  Bible  was  thrown  open  to  all  ranks  and  condi- 
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tions  "  to  run  and  read/'  with  its  wonderful  table  of  contents  from 
Genesis  to  the  Revelation.  Every  village  in  England  would  pre- 
sent the  scenes  so  well  described  in  Burns' s  u  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."  I  cannot  think  that  all  this  variety  and  weight  of  know- 
ledge could  be  thrown  in  all  at  once  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  not  make  some  impression  upon  it,  the  traces  of  which  might 
be  discerned  in  the  manners  and  literature  of  the  age.  For,  to 
leave  more  disputable  points,  and  take  only  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  New,  there  is 
nothing  like  them  in  the  power  of  exciting  awe  and  admiration,  or 
of  riveting  sympathy.  We  see  what  Milton  has  made  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  Creation,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it, 
imbued  and  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  of  which  we 
speak.  Or  what  is  there  equal  (in  that  romantic  interest  and  patri- 
archal simplicity  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  country,  and  rouses 
it,  as  it  were,  from  its  lair  in  wastes  and  wildernesses)  to  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  of  Bachel  and  Laban,  of  Jacob's 
Dream,  of  Buth  and  Boaz,  the  descriptions  in  the  book  of  Job,  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  or  the  account  of  their  cap- 
tivity, and  return  from  Babylon  ?  There  is,  in  all  these  parts  of 
the  Scripture,  and  numberless  more  of  the  same  kind — to  pass  over 
the  Orphic  hymns  of  David,  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  Isaiah, 
or  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Ezekiel — an  originality,  a  vastness  of 
conception,  a  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  touching  sym- 
plicity  in  the  mode  of  narration,  which  he  who  does  not  feel  need 
be  made  of  no  "  penetrable  stuff." 

There  is  something  in  the  character  of  Christ  too  (leaving  religious 
faith  quite  out  of  the  question)  of  more  sweetness  and  majesty,  and 
more  likely  to  work  a  change  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  its  idea  alone,  than  any  to  be  found  in  history,  whether 
actual  or  feigned.  This  character  is  that  of  sublime  humanity, 
such  as  was  never  seen  on  earth  before,  nor  since.  This  shone 
manifestly  both  in  his  words  and  actions.  We  see  it  in  his  wash- 
ing the  disciples'  feet  the  night  before  his  death,  that  unspeakable 
instance  of  humility  and  love,  above  all  art,  all  meanness,  and  all 
pride ;  and  in  the  leave  he  took  of  them  on  that  occasion  :  "  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you,  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  give 
I  unto  you;"  and  in  his  last  commandment,  that  "  they  should  love 
one  another."  Who  can  read  the  account  of  his  behavior  on  the 
cross,  when,  turning  to  his  mother,  he  said,  "  Woman,  behold  thy 
son,"  and  to  the  disciple  John,  "  Behold  thy  mother,"  and  "  from 
that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home,"  without  having 
his  heart  smote  within  him  !  We  see  it  in  his  treatment  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  in  his  excuse  for  the  woman  who 
poured  precious  ointment  on  his  garment  as  an  offering  of  devotion 
and  love,  which  is  here  all  in  all.     His  religion  was  the  religion  of 
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the  heart.  We  see  it  in  his  discourse  with  the  disciples  as  they 
walked  together  toward  Eninraus,  when  their  hearts  burned  within 
them ;  in  his  Sermon  from  the  Mount,  in  his  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  in  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son — in  every  act  and  word 
of  his  life,  a  grace,  a  mildness,  a  dignity  and  love,  a  patience  and 
wisdom  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  whole  life  and  being  were 
imbued,  steeped,  in  this  word,  charity :  it  was  the  spring,  the  well- 
head, from  which  every  thought  and  feeling  gushed  into  act ;  and 
it  was  this  that  breathed  a  mild  glory  from  his  face  in  that  last 
agony  upon  the  cross,  "  when  the  meek  Saviour  bowed  his  head 
and  died,"  praj'ing  for  his  enemies.  He  was  the  first  true  teacher 
of  morality ;  for  he  alone  conceived  the  idea  of  a  pure  humanity. 
He  redeemed  man  from  the  worship  of  that  idol,  self,  and  instructed 
him  by  precept  and  example  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  to  for- 
give our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  that  curse  us  and  despitefully 
use  us.  He  taught  the  love  of  good  for  the  sake  of  good,  without 
regard  to  personal  or  sinister  views,  and  made  the  affections  of  the 
heart  the  sole  seat  of  morality,  instead  of  the  pride  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  sternness  of  the  will.  In  answering  the  question, 
u  Who  is  our  neighbor?''"  as  one  who  stands  in  need  of  our  assist- 
ance, and  whose  wounds  we  can  bind  up,  he  has  done  more  to  hu- 
manize the  thoughts,  and  tame  the  unruly  passions,  than  all  who 
have  tried  to  reform  and  benefit  mankind. 

The  very  idea  of  abstract  benevolence,  of  the  desire  to  do  good 
because  another  wants  our  services,  and  of  regarding  the  human 
race  as  one  family,  the  offspring  of  one  common  parent,  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  any  other  code  or  system.  It  was  "  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  never  thought  of  considering  others,  but  as  they  were 
Greeks  or  Romans,  as  they  were  bound  to  them  by  certain  positive 
ties,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  separated  from  them  by  fiercer  anti- 
pathies. Their  virtues  were  the  virtues  of  political  machines,  their 
vices  were  the  vices  of  demons,  ready  to  inflict  or  to  endure  pain 
with  obdurate  and  remorseless  inflexibility  of  purpose.  But  in  the 
Christian  religion  "  we  perceive  a  softness  coming  over  the  heart  of 
a  nation,  and  the  iron  scales  that  fence  and  harden  it  melt  and  drop 
off."  It  becomes  malleable,  capable  of  pity,  of  forgiveness,  of  re- 
laxing in  its  claims,  and  remitting  its  power.  We  strike  it,  and  it 
does  not  hurt  us  :  it  is  not  steel  or  marble,  but  flesh  and  blood,  clay 
tempered  with  tears,  and  ic  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe." 
The  gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  poor,  for  it  consulted  their 
wants  and  interests,  not  its  own  pride  and  arrogance.  It  first  pro- 
mulgated the  equality  of  mankind  in  the  community  of  duties  and 
benefits.  It  denounced  the  iniquities  of  the  chief-priests  and  Pha- 
risees, and  declared  itself  at  variance  with  principalities  and  powers, 
for  it  sympathizes  not  with  the  oppressor,  but  the  oppressed.     It 
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first  abolished  slavery,  for  it  did  not  consider  the  power  of  the  will 
to  inflict  injury,  as  clothing  it  with  a  right  to  do  so.  Its  law  is 
good r,  not  power.  It  at  the  same  time  tended  to  wean  the  mind 
from  the  grossness  of  sense,  and  a  particle  of  its  divine  flame  was 
lent  to  brighten  and  purify  the  lamp  of  love  ! 

MACBETH   AND   RICHARD    THE    THIRD    COMPARED. 

The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Macbeth  are  striking 
enough,  and  they  form  what  may  be  thought  at  first  only  a  bold, 
rude,  Gothic  outline.  By  comparing  it  with  other  characters  of 
the  same  author,  we  shall  perceive  the  absolute  truth  and  identity 
which  is  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  giddy  whirl  and  rapid  career 
of  events.  With  powerful  and  masterly  strokes,  for  instance,  he 
has  marked  the  different  effects  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  operating 
on  different  dispositions  and  in  different  circumstances,  in  his  Mac- 
beth and  Richard  III.  Both  are  tyrants,  usurpers,  murderers,  both 
violent  and  ambitious,  both  courageous,  cruel,  treacherous.  But 
Richard  is  cruel  from  nature  and  constitution.  Macbeth  becomes 
so  from  accidental  circumstances.  Richard  is  from  his  birth  de- 
formed in  body  and  mind,  and  naturally  incapable  of  good.  Mac- 
beth is  full  of  "  the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  is  frank,  sociable, 
generous.  He  is  urged  to  the  commission  of  guilt  by  golden  op- 
portunity, by  the  instigations  of  his  wife,  and  by  prophetic  warn- 
ings. "  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid"  conspire  against  his  virtue  and 
his  loyalty.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  needs  no  prompter,  but 
wades  through  a  series  of  crimes  to  the  height  of  his  ambition, 
from  the  ungovernable  violence  of  his  passions  and  a  restless  love 
of  mischief.  He  is  never  gay  but  in  the  prospect  or  in  the  success 
of  his  villanies ;  Macbeth  is  full  of  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
murder  of  Duncan,  which  he  is  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  com- 
mit, and  of  remorse  after  its  perpetration.  Richard  has  no  mixture 
of  common  humanity  in  his  composition,  no  regard  to  kindred  or 
posterity ;  he  owns  no  fellowship  with  others,  but  is  "  himself 
alone."  Macbeth  endeavors  to  escape  from  reflection  on  his  crimes 
by  repelling  their  consequences,  and  banishes  remorse  for  the  past 
by  the  meditation  of  future  mischief.  This  is  not  the  principle  of 
Richard's  cruelty,  which  resembles  the  cold  malignity,  the  wanton 
malice  of  a  fiend,  rather  than  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  Mac- 
beth is  goaded  on  to  acts  of  violence  and  retaliation  by  necessity; 
to  Richard,  blood  is  a  pastime.  There  are  other  essential  differ- 
ences. Richard  is  a  man  of  the  world ;  a  vulgar,  plotting,  hardened 
villain,  wholly  regardless  of  every  thing  but  his  own  ends,  and  the 
means  to  accomplish  them.  Not  so  Macbeth.  The  superstitions 
of  the  age,  the  rude  state  of  society,  the  local  scenery  and  customs, 
all  give  a  wildness  and  imaginary  grandeur  to  his  character.     From 
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the  strangeness  of  the  events  that  surround  him,  he  is  full  of  amaze- 
ment and  fear ;  and  stands  in  doubt  between  the  world  of  reality 
and  the  world  of  fancy.  He  sees  sights  not  shown  to  mortal  eye, 
and  hears  unearthly  music.  All  is  tumult  and  disorder  within  and 
without  his  mind ;  his  purposes  recoil  upon  himself,  are  broken  and 
disjointed;  he  is  the  double  thrall  of  his  passions  and  his  evil  des- 
tiny. He  treads  upon  the  brink  of  fate,  and  grows  dizzy  with  his 
situation.  Richard  is  not  a  character  either  of  imagination  or 
pathos,  but  of  pure  will.  There  is  no  conflict  of  opposite  feelings 
in  his  breast.  The  apparitions  which  he  sees  only  haunt  him  in 
his  sleep ;  nor  does  he  live  like  Macbeth  in  a  waking  dream.  There 
is  nothing  tight  or  compact  in  Macbeth,  no  tenseness  of  fibre,  nor 
pointed  decision  of  manner.  He  has  indeed  considerable  energy 
and  manliness  of  soul;  but  then  he  is  "subject  to  all  the  skyey 
influences/ '  He  is  sure  of  nothing.  All  is  left  at  issue.  He 
runs  a  tilt  with  fortune,  and  is  baffled  with  preternatural  riddles. 
The  agitation  of  his  mind  resembles  the  rolling  of  the  sea  in  a 
storm,  or  he  is  like  a  lion  in  the  toils — fierce,  impetuous,  and  un- 
governable. Richard,  in  the  busy  turbulence  of  his  projects,  never 
loses  his  self-possession,  and  makes  use  of  every  circumstance  that 
occurs  as  an  instrument  of  his  long-reaching  designs.  In  his  last 
extremity  we  can  only  regard  him  as  a  captured  wild  beast ;  but 
we  never  entirely  lose  our  concern  for  Macbeth,  and  he  calls  back 
all  our  sympathy  by  that  fine  close  of  thoughtful  melancholy — 

"My  May  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honor,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not." 

LADY    MACEETH. 

Macbeth' s  indecision  of  character  is  admirably  set  off  by  being 
brought  in  connection  with  that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  whose  obdurate 
strength  of  will  and  masculine  firmness  give  her  the  ascendency 
over  her  husband's  faltering  virtue.  She  at  once  seizes  on  the  op- 
portunity that  offers  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wished-for 
greatness,  and  never  flinches  from  her  object  till  all  is  over.  -The 
magnitude  of  her  resolution  almost  covers  the  magnitude  of  her 
guilt.  She  is  a  great  bad  woman,  whom  we  hate,  but  whom  we 
fear  more  than  we  hate.  She  does  not  excite  our  loathing  and  ab- 
horrence like  Regan  and  Gonerii.  She  is  only  wicked  to  gain  a 
great  end;  and  is  perhaps  more  distinguished  by  her  commanding 
presence  of  mind  and  inexorable  self-will,  which  do  not  suffer  her 
to  be  diverted  from  a  bad  purpose,  when  once  formed,  by  weak  and 
and  womanly  regrets,  than  by  the  hardness  of  her  heart  or  want 
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of  natural  affections.  Nor  do  the  pains  she  is  at  to  "  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place/'  the  reproach  to  him  not  to  be  "  lost 
so  poorly  in  himself/'  the  assurance  that  "  a  little  water  clears  them 
of  this  deed/'  show  any  thing  but  her  greater  consistency  in  wicked- 
ness. Her  strong-nerved  ambition  furnishes  ribs  of  steel  to  "  the 
sides  of  his  intent/'  and  she  is  herself  wound  up  to  the  execution 
of  her  baneful  project  with  the  same  unshrinking  fortitude  in  crime 
that  in  other  circumstances  she  would  probably  have  shown  patience 
in  suffering. 


ROBERT   HALL,  1764—1831. 


This  eminent  writer  and  preacher,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Arnsby, 
in  Leicestershire,  was  born  at  that  place  on  the  2d  of  May,  1764.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  showed  not  only  a  remarkable  fondness  for  books,  but  for  such  books 
as  children  never  read ;  for  it  is  said  that,  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  had 
read  more  than  once  « Edwards  on  the  Affections,  and  on  the  Will,"  and  "But- 
ler's Analogy/'  and  had  written  several  essays  on  religious  subjects.  Such  indi- 
cations as  these  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  for  they  indubitably  presage  future  emi- 
nence. He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  Northampton  School, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he 
was  removed  to  Bristol  Theological  Seminary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists. 

In  1780,  he  was  solemnly  "set  apart"  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Baptists  ,•  and,  about  a  year  after,  he  was  sent  to  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where,  among  other  friendships,  he  formed  that  of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir) 
James  Mackintosh,  which  continued  through  life.  In  1783,  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Evans,  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  church  at  Bristol,  and  became  also 
classical  tutor  at  the  academy  in  that  city.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his 
ministrations,  Mr.  Hall's  preaching  attracted  an  unusual  degree  of  attention. 
His  eloquence,  remarkable  alike  for  its  brilliancy  and  its  force,  was  a  theme  of 
general  praise ;  and,  by  his  instructive  and  fascinating  conversation  in  private, 
he  called  forth  equal  admiration. 

In  1790,  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Robert  Ptobinson,  as  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist congregation  at  Cambridge,  where  he  labored  with  increasing  reputation  till 
1804,  when  he  was  afflicted  by  a  mental  aberration,  from  which,  however,  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  discharge  his  pastoral  duties  in  1805;  but,  toward  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  unhappily  suffered  a  relapse,  and  it  was  deemed  essential 
for  his  perfect  restoration  that  he  should  pass  a  considerable  time  in  tranquil 
retirement.  Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  office  at  Cambridge  in  1806,  when  his 
congregation  testified  their  deep  sense  of  his  merits  by  purchasing  for  him  an 
annuity  for  life.  The  effect  of  these  attacks  upon  his  health  was  to  make  him 
examine  his  own  religious  exercises  with  more  scrutinizing  faithfulness,  and  to 
consecrate  himself  more  entirely  to  God.     "  His  piety  assumed  a  more  exalted 
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tone,  his  habits  became  more  strictly  devotional,  and  his  exercises  more  fervent 
and  elevated  than  they  had  ever  hitherto  been;  and  he  Avatched  with  jealous  care 
over  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  every  movement  of  his  heart." 

His  mental  faculties  being  now  completely  restored,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
from  a  church  in  Leicester  to  become  their  pastor.  Over  this  congregation  he 
presided  twenty  years,  a  period  undistinguished  by  any  incident  of  very  particular 
moment,  excepting  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  March,  1808.  During  his 
residence  here,  however,  he  gave  to  the  world  several  valuable  productions,  which 
greatly  extended  his  fame  and  his  influence,  and  contributed  many  valuable  articles 
to  the  "  Eclectic  Review/'  He  also  engaged  in  a  religious  controversy  upon  what 
is  called  the  "  Terms  of  Cormnunion,"  advocating  with  his  usual  energy,  learning, 
and  eloquence,  the  principle  of  "Open  Communion." 

In  1826,  he  removed  to  Bristol,  the  place  where  his  ministerial  career  began, 
and  where  it  was  destined  soon  to  come  to  a  close.  Reading  and  study,  which 
had  always  been  at  once  his  bane  and  antidote,  suffered  no  abatement  on  account 
of  his  increasing  infirmities.  His  opinion  was  that  every  species  of  knowledge 
might  be  rendered  subservient  to  religion,  and  works  of  almost  every  description 
be  laid  under  contribution.  His  pastoral  duties  were  discharged  with  his  usual 
faithfulness,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  health  was  declining.  In  1830, 
he  was  compelled  to  try  a  change  of  air  and  scene.  No  ultimate  benefit,  how- 
ever, was  derived  from  this  movement,  and,  after  suffering  severely  from  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  21st  of  February,  1831. 

Robert  Hall  was  not  only  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Christian 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  but,  as  a  preacher,  his  claims  to  pre-eminence  were 
acknowledged  by  competent  judges  of  every  creed.  His  mental  endowments  were 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  excellency  consisted  not  in  the  predominance  of  one, 
but  in  the  exquisite  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  his  powers.  A  mind  of  natu- 
rally great  capacity  had  been  enriched  by  a  course  of  reading  of  unusual  extent, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  draw  his  illustrations  from  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  sources.  His  oratory  was  brilliant,  but  not  unnecessarily  showy,  or  encum- 
bered with  poetical  images.  His  style  is  at  once  clear  and  simple,  and  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences  is  characterized  by  ease,  united  with  strength  and 
compactness;  so  that  his  works  display  a  union  of  elevation,  learning,  and  ele- 
gance, to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  among  the  works  of  divines.1 

As  to  his  personal  character,  it  was  every  thing  becoming  a  Christian.     His 


1  "Mr.  Hall,  like  Bishop  Taylor,  has  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the 
acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint." — 
Dr.  Parr. 

"  There  is  a  living  writer  who  combines  the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Bnrke.  with- 
out their  imperfections.  It  is  a  dissenting  minister  of  Cambridge,  the  Key.  Bobert  Hall. 
"Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  its  perfection,  must  read  his  writings." — 
Dugald  Stewart. 

"  The  richness,  variety,  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  are  not  so  remarkable  as  his  absolute 
mastery  over  it.  He  moves  about  in  the  loftiest  sphere  of  contemplation,  as  though  he  were 
'  native  and  endued  to  its  element.'  He  uses  the  finest  classical  allusions,  the  noblest  images, 
and  the  most  exquisite  words,  as  though  the}-  were  those  that  came  first  to  his  mind,  and 
which  formed  his  natural  dialect.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  striving  after  great- 
ness in  his  most  magnificent  excursions;  but  he  rises  to  the  loftiest  heights  with  a  child-like 
ease.  His  style  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest — the  least  encumbered  with  its  awn 
beauty — of  any  which  has  ever  been  written." — London  Magazine,  February,  1821. 
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piety  was  pure,  sincere,  exalted,  and  untainted  by  bigotry  or  intolerance.  As  a 
pastor,  he  was  zealous,  affectionate,  and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  In  him,  benevolence  and  humility  were  conspicuous,  and  he  united 
warmth  of  affection  to  great  strength  of  intellect.  In  social  life  he  was  open, 
communicative,  sincere,  and  unostentatious.  His  conversation  was  on  a  level 
with  his  preaching,  and  displayed  the  same  varied  excellencies.1 

Indeed,  the  world  has  seldom  seen  a  character  that  united  so  much  both  of 
mind  and  heart,  extensive  learning,  profoundness  of  thought,  great  eloquence, 
sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  and  a  benevolence  that  embraced  the  good  of  the 
whole  human  race.2 


THE    HAPPY   PROSPECTS    OF    THE    RIGHTEOUS. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  nien,  in  a  future 
state,  infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tully;  if  an 
airy  speculation — for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  his 
convictions — could  inspire  him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be 
expected  to  feel,  who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  say- 
ings of  Grod  !  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty 
rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved 
on  earth,  of  seeing  them  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and 
the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and 
perfected,  "with  every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,"  standing  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to  Grod,  who  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  !  What  delight 
will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken  together,  to 
recount  the  toils  of  the  combat  and  the  labor  of  the  way,  and  to 
approach,  not  the  house,  but  the  throne  of  Grod,  in  company,  in 
order  to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  our- 
selves amidst  the  splendors  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision  ! 

To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tending ;  and  if  there  is 
a  law  from  whose  operation  none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly  con- 
veys their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust,  there  is  another,  not  less 
certain  or  less  powerful,  which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the  abodes 
of  bliss,  to  the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  Grod.  The  wheels 
of  nature  are  not  made  to  roll  backward ;  every  thing  presses  on 
towards  eternity;  from  the  birth  of  time  an  impetuous  current  has 
set  in,  which  bears  all  the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable 
ocean.  Meanwhile,  heaven  is  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  con- 
genial to  its  nature,  is  enriching  itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him ;  but,  believing  it  unscriptural, 
he  never  assumed  the  title. 

s  The  collected  works  of  Robert  Hall,  with  various  posthumous  productions,  and  a  memoir 
of  his  life  hy  Dr.  Gregory,  were  published  in  1832,  in  six  volumes,  8vo.  Read  an  article  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  xlv.  147 ;  another  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  xlviii.  100 ;  and  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  "  North  British  Review,"  iv.  54. 
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collecting  within  its  capacious  bosom  whatever  is  pure,  permanent, 
and  divine,  leaving  nothing  for  the  last  fire  to  consume  but  the 
objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while  every  thing  which 
grace  has  prepared  and  beautified  shall  be  gathered  and  selected 
from  the  ruins  of  the  world,  to  adorn  that  eternal  city  which  hath 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory 
of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

The  cultivation  of  friendship  is  not  made  the  subject  of  pre- 
cept :  it  is  left  to  grow  up  of  itself  under  the  general  culture  of 
reason  and  religion,  and  is  one  of  the  fairest  productions  of  the  hu- 
man soil,  the  cordial  of  life,  the  lenitive  of  our  sorrows,  and  the 
multiplier  of  our  joys;  the  source  equally  of  animation  and  of 
repose.  He  who  is  destitute  of  this  blessing,  amid  the  greatest 
crowd  and  pressure  of  society,  is  doomed  to  solitude ;  and  however 
surrounded  with  flatterers  and  admirers,  however  armed  with  power, 
and  rich  in  the  endowments  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  has  no  rest- 
ing-place. The  most  elevated  station  in  life  affords  no  exemption 
from  those  agitations  and  disquietudes  which  can  only  be  laid  to 
rest  upon  the  bosom  of  a  friend.  The  sympathies  even  of  virtuous 
minds,  when  not  warmed  by  the  breath  of  friendship,  are  too  faint 
and  cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravings  of  our  nature  :  their  compas- 
sion is  too  much  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects,  and 
the  varieties  of  distress,  to  suffer  it  to  flow  long  in  one  channel : 
while  the  sentiments  of  congratulation  are  still  more  slight  and 
superficial.  A  transient  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  complacency 
equally  transient,  is  all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the  scenes  of  hap- 
piness or  of  misery  which  we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of  life. 

But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer  union,  a  more  permanent 
conjunction  of  interest,  a  more  intense  reciprocation  of  feeling; — 
he  finds  the  want  of  one  or  more  with  whom  he  can  intrust  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  and  relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior 
joys  and  sorrows  with  which  every  breast  is  fraught.  He  seeks, 
in  short,  another  self,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare bears  some  proportion  to  his  own,  with  whom  he  may  lessen  his 
cares  by  sympathy,  and  multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation. 

Friendship  founded  on  the  principles  of  worldly  morality,  recog- 
nized by  virtuous  heathens,  such  as  that  which  subsisted  between 
Atticus  and  Cicero,  which  the  last  of  these  illustrious  men  has  ren- 
dered immortal,  is  fitted  to  survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life ;  but  it  belongs  only  to  a  union  founded  on  religion,  to  continue 
through  an  endless  duration.  The  former  of  these  stood  the  shock 
of  conflicting  opinions,  and  of  a  revolution  that  shook  the  world ; 
the  latter  is  destined  to  survive  when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and 
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to  spring  fresh  from  the  ashes  of  the  universe.  The  former  pos- 
sessed all  the  stability  which  is  possible  to  sublunary  things ;  the 
latter  partakes  of  the  eternity  of  God.  Friendship  founded  on 
worldly  principles  is  natural,  and  though  composed  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  nature,  is  not  exempt  from  its  mutability  and  frailty ;  the 
latter  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  unchanging  and  imperishable. 
The  friendship  which  is  founded  on  kindred  tastes  and  congenial 
habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by  the  benignity  of  Providence 
to  embellish  a  world  which,  with  all  its  magnificence  and  beauty,  will 
shortly  pass  away;  that  which  has  religion  for  its  basis  will;  ere 
long,  be  transplanted  in  order  to  adorn  the  paradise  of  God. 


HOMER   AND    MILTON. 

Perhaps  few  authors  have  been  distinguished  by  more  similar 
features  of  character  than  Homer  and  Milton.  That  vastness  of 
thought  which  fills  the  imagination,  and  that  sensibility  of  spirit 
which  renders  every  circumstance  interesting,  are  the  qualities  of 
both ;  but  Milton  is  the  most  sublime,  and  Homer  the  most  pic- 
turesque. Homer  lived  in  an  early  age,  before  knowledge  was 
much  advanced ;  he  would  derive  little  from  any  acquired  abilities, 
and  therefore  may  be  styled  the  poet  of  nature.  To  this  source, 
perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  principal  difference  between  Homer  and 
Milton.  The  Grecian  poet  was  left  to  the  movements  of  his  own 
mind,  and  to  the  influence  of  that  variety  of  passions  which  are 
common  to  all ;  his  conceptions  are  therefore  distinguished  by  their 
simplicity  and  force.  In  Milton,  who  was  skilled  in  almost  every 
department  of  science,  learning  seems  sometimes  to  have  shaded 
the  splendor  of  genius. 

No  epic  poet  excites  emotions  so  fervid  as  Homer,  or  possesses 
so  much  fire ;  but  in  point  of  sublimity  he  cannot  be  compared  to 
Milton.  I  rather  think  the  Greek  poet  has  been  thought  to  excel 
in  this  quality  more  than  he  really  does,  for  want  of  a  proper  con- 
ception of  its  effects.  When  the  perusal  of  an  author  raises  us 
above  our  usual  tone  of  mind,  we  immediately  ascribe  those  sensa- 
tions to  the  sublime,  without  considering  whether  they  light  on  the 
imagination  or  the  feelings ;  whether  they  elevate  the  fancy  or  only 
fire  the  passions. 

The  sublime  has  for  its  object  the  imagination  only,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  not  so  much  to  occasion  any  fervor  of  feeling  as  the  calm- 
ness of  fixed  astonishment.  If  we  consider  the  sublime  as  thus 
distinguished  from  every  other  quality,  Milton  will  appear  to  possess 
it  in  an  unrivalled  degree ;  and  here  indeed  lies  the  secret  of  his 
power.  The  perusal  of  Homer  inspires  us  with  an  ardent  sensi- 
bility ;  Milton  with  the  stillness  of  surprise.  The  one  fills  and  de- 
lights the  mind  with  the  confluence  of  various  emotions ;  the  other 
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amazes  with  the  vastness  of  his  ideas.  The  movements  of  Milton's 
mind  are  steady  and  progressive  :  he  carries  the  fancy  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  elevation,  and  gradually  increases  the  heat  by  add- 
ing fuel  to  the  fire. 

The  flights  of  Homer  are  more  sudden  and  transitory.  Milton, 
whose  mind  was  enlightened  by  science,  appears  the  most  compre- 
hensive; he  shows  more  acuteness  in  his  reflections,  and  more 
sublimity  of  thought.  Homer,  who  lived  more  with  men,  and  had, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  human  passions,  is  by  far  the  most 
vehement  and  picturesque.  To  the  view  of  Milton,  the  wide  scenes 
of  the  universe  seem  to  have  been  thrown  open,  which  he  regards 
with  a  cool  and  comprehensive  survey,  little  agitated,  and  superior 
to  those  emotions  which  affect  inferior  mortals.  Homer,  when  he 
rises  the  highest,  goes  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature ;  he 
still  connects  his  descriptions  with  human  passions,  and  though  his 
ideas  have  less  sublimity,  they  have  more  fire.  The  appetite  for 
greatness — that  appetite  which  always  grasps  at  more  than  it  can 
contain — is  never  so  fully  satisfied  as  in  the  perusal  of  "  Paradise 
Lost."  In  following  Milton,  we  grow  familiar  with  new  worlds,  we 
traverse  the  immensities  of  space,  wandering  in  amazement,  and 
finding  no  bounds.  Homer  confines  the  mind  to  a  narrower  circle, 
but  that  circle  he  brings  nearer  to  the  eye ;  he  fills  it  with  a  quicker 
succession  of  objects,  and  makes  it  the  scene  of  more  interesting 
action. 


MISERIES   AND   CHARACTER   OE   WAR.1 

Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation  which  the  approach 
of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peaceful  villages  in  this 
neighborhood.  When  you  have  placed  yourselves  for  an  instant  in 
that  situation,  you  will  learn  to  sympathize  with  those  unhappy 
countries  which  have  sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is 
it  possible  to  give  }~ou  an  idea  of  these  horrors  ?  Here  you  behold 
rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry, 
consumed  in  a  moment,  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine  and 
pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desolation.  There  the  cottages  of 
peasants  given  up  to  the  flames ;  mothers  expiring  through  fear,  not 
for  themselves,  but  their  infants ;  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their 
helpless  babes  in  all  directions,  miserable  fugitives  on  their  native 
soil !  In  another  part  you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ; 
the  streets,  where  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  indus- 
try, filled  on  a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with 
the  cries  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued;  the  palaces  of  nobles 

1  The  i:  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,"  John  Wicliff,  thus  writes :  "  What  honor  falls 
to  a  knight  that  kills  many  men?  The  hangman  killeth  with  a  hetter  title.  Better  were  it 
lor  men  to  be  butchers  of  beasts  than  butchers  of  their  brethren." 

19 
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demolished,  the  houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  the  chastity  of  virgins 
and  of  matrons  violated,  and  every  age,  sex,  and  rank  mingled  in 
promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin. 

The  contests  of  nations  are  both  the  offspring  and  the  parent  of 
injustice.  The  word  of  God  ascribes  the  existence  of  war  to  the 
disorderly  passions  of  men.  Whence  come  tears  and  fightings 
among  you?  saith  the  Apostle  James;  come  they  not  from  your 
lusts  that  war  in  your  members?  It  is  certain  two  nations  cannot 
engage  in  hostilities  but  one  party  must  be  guilty  of  injustice ;  and 
if  the  magnitude  of  crimes  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  regard  to  their 
consequences,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  action  of  equal  guilt  with 
the  wanton  violation  of  peace.  It  sinks  every  other  crime  into 
insignificance.  If  the  existence  of  war  always  implies  injustice  in 
one  at  least  of  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  also  the  fruitful  parent 
of  crimes.  It  reverses,  with  respect  to  its  objects,  all  the  rules  of 
morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  temporary  repeal  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue.  It  is  a  system  out  of  which  almost  all  the  virtues 
are  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices  are  incorporated. 
Whatever  renders  human  nature  amiable  or  respectable,  whatever 
engages  love  or  confidence,  is  sacrificed  at  its  shrine.  Hence  the 
morality  of  peaceful  times  is  directly  opposite  to  the  maxims  of  war. 
The  fundamental  rule  of  the  first  is  to  do  good ;  of  the  latter,  to 
inflict  injuries.  The  former  commands  us  to  succor  the  oppressed ; 
the  latter,  to  overwhelm  the  defenceless.  The  former  teaches  men 
to  love  their  enemies ;  the  latter,  to  make  themselves  terrible  even 
to  strangers.  The  rules  of  morality  will  not  suffer  us  to  promote 
the  dearest  interest  by  falsehood )  the  maxims  of  war  applaud  it 
when  employed  in  the  destruction  of  others.  That  a  familiarity 
with  such  maxims  must  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  per- 
vert the  moral  sentiments,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  The 
natural  consequence  of  their  prevalence  is  an  unfeeling  and  unprin- 
cipled ambition,  with  an  idolatry  of  talents,  and  a  contempt  of  vir- 
tue ;  whence  the  esteem  of  mankind  is  turned  from  the  humble,  the 
beneficent,  and  the  good,  to  men  who  are  qualified  by  a  genius  fer- 
tile in  expedients,  a  courage  that  is  never  appalled,  and  a  heart  that 
never  pities,  to  become  the  destroyers  of  the  earth.  While  the  phi- 
lanthropist is  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  evils  and  augment  the 
happiness  of  the  world,  a  fellow-worker  together  with  God  in  explor- 
ing and  giving  effect  to  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  nature,  the 
warrior  is  revolving,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  capacious  mind, 
plans  of  future  devastation  and  ruin.  Prisons  crowded  with  cap- 
tives, cities  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste, 
are  among  his  proudest  trophies.  The  fabric  of  his  fame  is  cemented 
with  tears  and  blood ;  and  if  his  name  is  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  it  is  in  the  shrill  cry  of  suffering  humanity ;  in  the  curses 
and  imprecations  of  those  whom  his  sword  has  reduced  to  despair. 
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THE    BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  treasure  of  the  poor,  the  solace  of  the  sick,  and 
the  support  of  the  dying ;  and  while  other  books  may  amuse  and 
instruct  in  a  leisure  hour,  it  is  the  peculiar  triumph  of  that  book  to 
create  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  which 
admits  of  no  other  alleviation,  to  direct  a  beam  of  hope  to  the  heart 
which  no  other  topic  of  consolation  can  reach ;  while  guilt,  despair, 
and  death  vanish  at  the  touch  of  its  holy  inspiration.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  spirit  and  diction  of  the  Bible  which  is  found  peculiarly 
adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  plainest  and  most  uncultivated 
minds.  The  simple  structure  of  its  sentences,  combined  with  a 
lofty  spirit  of  poetry — its  familiar  allusions  to  the  scenes  of  nature 
and  the  transactions  of  common  life — the  delightful  intermixture 
of  narration  with  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts — and  the  pro- 
fusion of  miraculous  facts,  which  convert  it  into  a  sort  of  enchanted 
ground — its  constant  advertence  to  the  Deity,  whose  perfections  it 
renders  almost  visible  and  palpable — unite  in  bestowing  upon  it  an 
interest  which  attaches  to  no  other  performance,  and  which,  after 
assiduous  and  repeated  perusal,  invests  it  with  much  of  the  charm 
of  novelty ;  like  the  great  orb  of  day,  at  which  we  are  wont  to  gaze 
with  unabated  astonishment  from  infancy  to  old  age.  What  other 
book  besides  the  Bible  could  be  heard  in  public  assemblies  from  year 
to  year,  with  an  attention  that  never  tires,  and  an  interest  that  never 
cloys  ?  With  few  exceptions,  let  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
be  recited  in  a  mixed  multitude,  and  though  it  has  been  heard  a 
thousand  times,  a  universal  stillness  ensues,  every  eye  is  fixed,  and 
every  ear  is  awake  and  attentive.  Select,  if  you  can,  any  other 
composition,  and  let  it  be  rendered  equally  familiar  to  the  mind, 
and  see  whether  it  will  produce  this  effect. 


BENEFITS    OF   RETIREMENT. 

He  must  know  little  of  the  world,  and  still  less  of  his  own  heart, 
who  is  not  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  amid  the  corrupting  examples 
with  which  it  abounds,  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion  unim- 
paired, or  to  preserve,  in  their  due  force  and  delicacy,  those  vivid 
moral  impressions,  that  quick  perception  of  good,  and  instinctive 
abhorrence  of  evil,  which  form  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  pure 
and  elevated  mind.  These,  like  the  morning  dew,  are  easily  brushed 
off  in  the  collisions  of  worldly  interest,  or  exhaled  by  the  meridian 
sun.  Hence  the  necessity  of  frequent  intervals  of  retirement,  when 
the  mind  may  recover  its  scattered  powers,  and  renew  its  strength 
by  a  devout  application  to  the  Fountain  of  all  grace. 
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DR.  PRIESTLEY. 

The  religious  tenets  of  Dr.  Priestley  appear  to  me  erroneous  in 
the  extreme ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  suffer  any  difference  of  senti- 
ment to  diminish  my  sensibility  to  virtue  or  my  admiration  of  genius. 
From  him  the  poisoned  arrow  will  fall  pointless.  His  enlightened 
and  active  mind,  his  unwearied  assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  re- 
searches, the  light  he  has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of 
science,  will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period  when  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  favored,  or  those  who  have  opposed  him,  will  be 
alike  forgotten.  Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The  vapors  which 
gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and  follow  it  in  its  course,  seldom  fail 
at  the  close  of  it  to  form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and 
to  invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened  effulgence,  the 
luminary  which  they  cannot  hide. 


HENRY   MACKENZIE,    1745—1831. 

Henry  Mackenzie,  the  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Mackenzie,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  that  city  in  August,  1745.  After  being  educated  at 
the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mackenzie  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  became  an  attorney  in  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  in  that 
city,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1766.  In  the  year  1771  appeared,  anonymously, 
the  work  for  which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  entitled  "  The  Man  of  Feeling."  It 
rose  immediately  to  great  popularity,  and  was  followed,  a  few  years  after,  by 
"  The  Man  of  the  World,"  which,  though  somewhat  inferior  to  the  former,  breathes 
the  same  tone  of  exquisite  sensibility.  In  the  first-named  work,  the  author  paints 
his  hero  as  constantly  obedient  to  every  emotion  of  his  moral  sense;  in  the  "Man 
of  the  World,"  on  the  contrary,  he"  exhibits  a  person  rushing  headlong  into  vice 
and  ruin,  and  spreading  misery  all  around  him,  by  endeavoring  to  grasp  at  hap- 
piness in  defiance  of  the  moral  sense.  In  1778,  having  become  a  member  of  a 
new  literary  society  in  Edinburgh,  he  suggested  the  institution  of  a  new  periodical 
paper  similar  to  the  "  Spectator."  The  scheme  was  speedily  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mirror,"  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the 
editor,  were  published  in  weekly  numbers,  and  were  subsequently  republished 
with  the  names  of  the  authors,1  in  three  duodecimo  volumes. 

To  the  "  Mirror"  succeeded  the  "  Lounger,"  a  periodical  of  similar  character, 
and  equally  successful.     Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  most  valuable  contributor  to  both 

1  The  "  Mirror  Club"  consisted  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  chief  contributor,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Cul- 
len,  Mr.  Bannatyne,  Mr.  Macleod,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  George  Home,  and  a  few  others. 
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these  works.  His  papers  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  that  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  style,  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  form  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  writings.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  "Lounger/'  No.  97,  was  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  genius  of  Burns,  in  a  review  of  his  poems  then  recently  published, 
by  which  the  poet  was  brought  into  public  notice,  and  prevented  from  quitting  his 
country,  as  he  intended,  for  the  West  Indies.  After  this,  Mr.  Mackenzie  pub- 
lished a  number  of  dramas;  but,  though  they  possessed  considerable  merit  as 
literary  productions,  they  were  not  successful  on  the  stage.  His  celebrity  is  de- 
rived principally  from  his  "  Essays''  and  his  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  beauty  of  style,  depth  of  pathos,  and  delicacy  of  imagination 
that  will  always  render  them  popular.  In  private  life,  Mr.  Mackenzie  "was  not 
more  distinguished  by  the  wit  with  which  he  enlivened  a  numerous  circle  of 
attached  friends,  than  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  with  which  he  counselled  and 
assisted  them."  This  ornament  of  his  native  city  died  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-six,  rather  from  the  decay  of  nature  than  from  disease,  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1831.* 

Few  modern  writers  have  been  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  their  ap- 
peals to  the  heart :  and  his  fictions  in  the  "  Mirror"  hold  a  conspicuous  rank 
among  the  best  efforts  in  pathetic  composition.  The  story  of  "La  Roche,"  in 
Nos.  42,  43,  and  44,  has  been  frequently  republished  as  a  tract,  but  it  is  too  long 
to  insert  here.  Scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior  to  this,  in  true  delicacy  and  pathos,  is 
the  touching  narration  in  No.  49 — the  "  Story  of  Nancy  Collins."  In  humorous 
delineation,  also,  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  presented  us  with  various  specimens.  The 
descriptions  of  the  "Homespun  Family"  in  the  "Mirror,"  and  of  the  "Mushroom 
Family"  in  the  "  Lounger,"  are  told  in  such  a  delicate  vein  of  irony,  satire,  and 
humor,  as  to  rival  the  best  papers  of  that  character  in  the  "  Spectator"  of  Addison. 


THE    HOMESPUN    FAMILY. 

To  the  Author  of  the  "Mirror." 

Sir  :  Some  time  ago  I  troubled  you  with  a  letter  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  particular  sort  of  grievance  felt  by  the  families  of  men 
of  small  fortunes,  from  their  acquaintance  with  those  of  great  ones. 
I  am  emboldened,  by  the  favorable  reception  of  my  first  letter,  to 
write  you  a  second  upon  the  same  subject. 

You  will  remember,  sir,  my  account  of  a  visit  which  my  daugh- 
ters paid  to  a  great  lady  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  effects 
which  that  visit  had  upon  them.  I  was  beginning  to  hope  that 
time  and  the   sobriety  of  manners  which  home  exhibited  would 

1  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  in  1808. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  held  the  talents  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  great  estimation,  and,  in  dedicating  to 
him  the  novel  of  i:  Waverley,"  styled  him  the  Scotch"  Addison.  In  summing  up  his  merits 
as  a  novelist  and  essayist,  the  same  high  authority  observes :  "  The  historian  of  the  '  Home- 
spun Family'  may  place  his  narrative,  without  fear  of  shame,  by  the  side  of  the  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield:'  and  many  passages  in  those  papers,  which  he  contributed  to  the  'Mirror' and 
'Lounger,"  attest  with  what  truth,  spirit,  and  ease  he  could  describe,  assume,  and  sustain  a 
variety  of  characters." 
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restore  theni  to  their  former  situation,  when,  unfortunately,  a  cir- 
cumstance happened  still  more  fatal  to  me  than  their  expedition 

to .     This,  sir,  was  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  great  lady  in 

return. 

I  was  just  returning  from  the  superintendence  of  my  ploughs  in 
a  field  I  have  lately  enclosed,  when  I  was  met  on  the  green  before 
my  door  by  a  gentleman  (for  such  I  took  him  to  be)  mounted  upon 
a  very  handsome  gelding,  who  asked  me,  by  the  appellation  of 
honest  friend,  if  this  was  not  Mr.  Homespun's  \  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  whether  the  ladies  were  at  home.  I  told  him  my  name  was 
Homespun,  the  house  was  mine,  and  my  wife  and  daughters  were,  I 
believed,  within.  Upon  this,  the  young  man,  pulling  off  his  hat, 
and  begging  my  pardon  for  calling  me  honest,  said  he  was  despatched 

by  Lady with  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Misses  Homespun, 

and  that,  if  convenient,  she  intended  herself  the  honor  of  dining 

with  them  on  her  return  from  B Park,  (the  seat  of  another 

great  and  rich  lady  in  our  neighborhood.) 

I  confess,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  was  struck  somewhat  of  a  heap  with 
the  message,  and  it  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  received  an 
immediate  answer  had  it  not  been  overheard  by  my  eldest  daughter, 
who  had  come  to  the  window  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger.  "  Mr. 
Papillot,"  said  she  immediately,  "I  rejoice  to  see  you;  I  hope 
your  lady  and  all  the  family  are  well."  "  Very  much  at  your  ser- 
vice, ma'am,"  he  replied,  with  a  low  bow )  u  my  lady  sent  me  be- 
fore with  the  offer  of  her  best  compliments,  and  that,  if  conve- 
nient"— and  so  forth,  repeating  his  words  to  me.  "  She  does  us 
infinite  honor,"  said  my  young  madam ;  "  let  her  ladyship  know 
how  happy  her  visit  will  make  us ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pa- 
pillot  give  your  horse  to  one  of  the  servants,  and  come  in  and  have 
a  glass  of  something  after  your  ride."  "I  am  afraid,"  answered 
he,  (pulling  out  his  right-hand  watch,  for,  would  you  believe  it,  sir  ? 
the  fellow  had  one  in  each  fob,)  "I  shall  hardly  have  time  to  meet 
my  lady  at  the  place  she  appointed  me."  On  a  second  invitation, 
however,  he  dismounted  and  went  into  the  house,  leaving  his  horse 
to  the  care  of  the  servants  ;  but  the  servants,  as  my  daughter  very 
well  knew,  were  all  in  the  fields  at  work ;  so  I,  who  have  a  liking 
for  a  good  horse,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  him  neglected,  had  the 
honor  of  putting  Mr.  Papillot' s  in  the  stable  myself. 

After  about  an  hour's  stay,  for  the  gentleman  seemed  to  forget 
his  hurry  within  doors,  Mr.  Papillot  departed.  My  daughters,  I 
mean  the  two  polite  ones,  observed  how  handsome  he  was,  and  added 
another  observation,  that  it  was  only  to  particular  friends  my  lady 
sent  messages  by  him,  who  was  her  own  body-servant,  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  offices.  My  wife  seemed  highly  pleased  with  this 
last  remark ;  I  was  about  to  be  angry,  but  on  such  occasions  it 
is  not  my  way  to  say  much ;  I  generally  shrug  up  my  shoulders  in 
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silence,  yet,  as  I  said  before,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  would  not  have  you 
think  me  henpecked. 

By  this  time  every  domestic  about  my  house,  male  and  female, 
were  called  from  their  several  employments  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  ladyship's  reception.  It  would  tire  you  to  enumerate 
the  various  shifts  that  were  made  by  purchasing,  borrowing,  &c,  to 
furnish  cut  a  dinner  suitable  to  the  occasion.  My  little  gray  pony, 
which  I  keep  for  sending  to  market,  broke  his  wind  in  the  cause, 
and  has  never  been  good  for  any  thing  since. 

Nor  was  there  less  ado  in  making  ourselves  and  our  attendants  fit 
to  appear  before  such  company.  The  female  part  of  the  family 
managed  the  matter  pretty  easily ;  women,  I  observe,  having  a  na- 
tural talent  that  way.  My  wife  took  upon  herself  the  charge  of 
apparelling  me  for  the  occasion.  A  laced  suit,  which  I  had  worn 
at  my  marriage,  was  got  up  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  breeches  burst 
a  seam  at  the  very  first  attempt  of  pulling  them  on,  and  the  sleeves 
of  the  coat  were  also  impracticable ;  so  she  was  forced  to  content 
herself  with  clothing  me  in  my  Sunday's  coat  and  breeches,  with 
the  laced  waistcoat  of  the  above-mentioned  suit,  slit  in  the  back,  to 
set  them  off  a  little.  My  gardener,  who  has  been  accustomed,  in- 
deed, to  serve  in  many  capacities,  had  his  head  cropped,  curled,  and 
powdered,  for  the  part  of  butler ;  one  of  the  best-looking  plough- 
boys  had  a  yellow  cape  clapped  to  his  Sunday's  coat,  to  make  him 
pass  for  a  servant  in  livery ;  and^  we  borrowed  my  son-in-law  the 
parson's  man  for  a  third  hand. 

All  this  was  accomplished,  though  not  without  some  tumult  and 
disorder,  before  the  arrival  of  the  great  lady.  She  gave  us,  indeed, 
more  time  for  the  purpose  than  we  looked  for,  as  it  was  near  six 
o'clock  before  she  arrived.  But  this  was  productive  of  a  misfor- 
tune on  the  other  hand  ]  the  dinner  of  my  poor  wife  had  bustled, 
sweated,  and  scolded  for,  was  so  over-boiled,  over-stewed,  and  over- 
roasted, that  it  needed  the  appetite  of  so  late  an  hour  to  make  it  go 
well  down  even  with  me,  who  am  not  very  nice  in  these  matters ; 
luckily,  her  ladyship,  as  I  am  told,  never  eats  much  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing her  shape,  now  that  small  waists  have  come  into  fashion  again. 

The  dinner,  however,  though  spoiled  in  the  cooking,  was  not 
thrown  away,  as  her  ladyship's  train  made  shift  to  eat  the  greatest 
part  of  it.  When  I  say  her  train,  I  do  not  mean  "her  servants 
only,  of  which  there  were  half  a  dozen  in  livery,  besides  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  Papillot  and  her  ladyship's  maid — gentlewoman,  I  should 
say — who  had  a  table  to  themselves.  Her  parlor  attendants  were 
equally  numerous,  consisting  of  two  ladies  and  six  gentlemen,  who 
had  accompanied  her  ladyship  in  this  excursion,  and  did  us  the 
honor  of  coming  to  eat  and  drink  with  us,  and  bringing  their  ser- 
vants to  do  the  same,  though  we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them 
before. 
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During  the  progress  of  this  entertainment,  there  were  several 
little  embarrassments  which  might  appear  ridiculous  in  description, 
but  were  matters  of  serious  distress  to  us.  Soup  was  spilled,  dishes 
overturned,  and  glasses  broken,  by  the  awkwardness  of  our  attend- 
ants, and  things  were  not  a  bit  mended  by  my  wife's  solicitude 
(who,  to  do  her  justice,  had  all  her  eyes  about  her)  to  correct  them. 

From  the  time  of  her  ladyship's  arrival,  it  was  impossible  that 
dinner  could  be  over  before  it  was  dark ;  this,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bad  road  she  had  to  pass  through  in  her  way  to  the  next 
house  she  meant  to  visit,  produced  an  invitation  from  my  wife  and 
daughters  to  pass  the  night  with  us,  which,  after  a  few  words  of 
apology  for  the  trouble  she  gave  us,  and  a  few  more  of  the  honor 
we  received,  was  agreed  to.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  scene  of  pre- 
paration, rather  more  difficult  than  that  before  dinner.  My  wife 
and  I  were  dislodged  from  our  own  apartment  to  make  room  for  our 
noble  guests.  Our  four  daughters  were  crammed  in  by  us,  and 
slept  on  the  floor,  that  their  rooms  might  be  left  for  the  two  ladies 
and  four  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  respect;  for  the  remaining  two,  we  found  beds  at  my  son-in- 
law's.  My  two  eldest  daughters  had,  indeed,  little  time  to  sleep, 
being  closeted  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  with  their  right  honor- 
able visitor.  My  offices  were  turned  topsy-turvy  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  servants  of  my  guests,  and  my  own  horses  turned  into 
the  fields  that  theirs  might  occupy  my  stable. 

All  these  are  hardships  of  their  kind,  Mr.  Mirror,  which  the  honor 
that  accompanies  them  seems  to  me  not  fully  to  compensate ;  but 
these  are  slight  grievances  in  comparison  with  what  I  have  to  com- 
plain of  as  the  effects  of  this  visit.  The  malady  of  my  two  eldest 
daughters  is. not  only  returned  with  increased  violence  upon  them, 
but  has  now  communicated  itself  to  every  other  branch  of  my 
family.  My  wife,  formerly  a  decent,  discreet  woman,  who  liked  her 
own  way,  indeed,  but  was  a  notable  manager,  now  talks  of  this  and 
that  piece  of  expense  as  necessary  to  the  rank  of  a  gentlewoman, 
and  has  lately  dropped  some  broad  hints  that  a  winter  in  town  is 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  one.  My  two  younger  daugh- 
ters have  got  the  heads  that  formerly  belonged  to  their  elder  sisters, 
to  each  of  whom,  unfortunately,  the  great  lady  presented  a  set  of 
feathers,  for  which  new  heads  were  essentially  requisite. 

This  affectation  of  fashion  has  gone  a  step  lower  in  my  household. 
My  gardener  has  tied  his  hair  behind,  and  stolen  my  flour  to  powder 
it,  ever  since  he  saw  Mr.  Papillot ;  and  yesterday  he  gave  me  warn- 
ing that  he  should  leave  me  next  term  if  I  did  not  take  him  into 
the  house,  and  provide  another  hand  for  the  work  in  the  garden.  I 
found  a  great  hoyden,  who  washes  my  daughters'  linen,  sitting,  the 
other  afternoon,  dressed  in  one  of  their  cast  fly-caps,  entertaining 
this  same  oaf  of  a  gardener  and  the  wives  of  two  of  my  farm-ser- 
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vants,  with  tea,  forsooth;  and  when  I  quarrelled  with  her  for  it, 

she  replied  that  Mrs.  Dimity,  my  Lady 's  gentlewoman,  told  her 

all  the  maids  at had  tea,  and  saw  company  of  an  afternoon. 

But  I  am  resolved  on  a  reformation,  Mr.  Mirror,  and  shall  let 
my  wife  and  daughters  know  that  I  will  be  master  of  my  own  house 
and  my  own  expenses,  and  will  neither  be  made  a  fool  or  a  beggar, 
though  it  were  after  the  manner  of  the  greatest  lord  in  Christen- 
dom." Yet  I  confess  I  am  always  for  trying  gentle  methods  first. 
I  bog,  therefore,  that  you  will  insert  this  in  your  next  paper,  and 
add  to  it  some  exhortations  of  your  own  to  prevail  on  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  give  over  a  behavior  which,  I  think,  under  favor,  is  rather 
improper  even  in  great  folks,  but  is  certainly  ruinous  to  little  ones. 

I  am,  &c.  John  Homespun. 


THE    MUSHROOM    FAMILY. 
To  the  Author  of  the  "Lounger." 

Sir  :  I  troubled  you  some  time  ago  with  a  letter  from  the  coun- 
try ;  now  that  I  am  come  to  town,  I  use  the  freedom  to  write  to 
you  again.  I  find  the  same  difficulty  in  being  happy,  with  every 
thing  to  make  me  so,  here  as  there.  When  I  tell  this  to  my  coun- 
try friends,  they  won't  believe  me.  Oh,  dear  !  to  see  how  the  Miss 
Homespuns  looked  when  they  came  to  take  leave  of  me  the  morn- 
ing we  set  out  for  Edinburgh  !  I  had  just  put  on  my  new  riding- 
habit  which  my  brother  fetched  me  from  "London,  and  my  hat,  with 
two  green  and  three  white  feathers;  and  Miss  Jessy  Homespun 
admired  it  so  much,  and  when  I  let  her  put  it  on,  she  looked  in  the 
glass,  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  how  charming  it  was  !  I  had  a  sad 
headache  with  it  all  morning,  but  I  kept  that  to  myself.  "  And 
do,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "write  sometimes  to  us  poor  moping  crea- 
tures in  the  country.  But  you  won't  have  leisure  to  think  of  us, 
you  will  be  so  happy  and  so  much  amused."  At  that  moment  my 
brother's  post-coach  rattled  up  to  the  door,  and  the  poor  Homespuns 
cried  so  when  we  parted  !  To  be  sure,  they  thought  that  a  town 
life,  with  my  brother's  fortune  to  procure  all  its  amusements,  must 
be  quite  delightful.     Now,  sir,  to  let  you  know  how  I  have  found  it. 

I  was  content  to  be  lugged  about  by  my  sister  for  the  first  week 
or  two,  as  I  knew  that  in  a  large  town  I  should  be  like  a  fish  out 
of  water,  as  the  saying  is.  But  my  sister-in-law  was  always  put- 
ting me  in  mind  of  my  ignorance  :  "  and  you  country  girls — and  we 
who  have  been  in  London — and  we  who  have  been  abroad."  How- 
ever, between  ourselves,  I  don't  find  that  she  knows  quite  so  much 
as  she  would  make  me  believe,  for  it  seems  they  can't  learn  many 
things  in  the  Indies ;  and  when  she  went  out,  she  knew  as  little  as 
myself;  and  as  for  London,  she  was  only  a  fortnight  there  on  her 
way  home. 
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So  we  have  got  masters  that  come  in  to  give  us  lessons  in  French, 
and  music,  and  dancing.  The  two  first  I  can  submit  to  very  well. 
I  could  always  get  my  tongue  readily  enough  about  any  thing,  and 
I  could  play  pretty  well  on  the  virginals  at  home,  though  my  master 
says  my  fingering  is  not  what  it  should  be.  But  the  dancing  is  a 
terrible  business.  My  sister-in-law  and  I  are  put  into  the  stocks 
every  morning  to  teach  us  the  right  position  of  our  feet ;  and  all 
the  steps  I  was  praised  for  in  the  country  are  now  good  for  nothing, 
as  the  cotillon  step  is  the  only  thing  fit  for  people  of  fashion  \  and 
so  we  are  twisted  and  twirled  till  my  joints  ache  again,  and,  after 
all,  we  make,  I  believe,  a  very  bad  figure  at  it.  Indeed,  I  have 
not  yet  ventured  to  try  my  hand,  my  feet  I  mean,  before  anybody. 
But  my  sister-in-law,  who  is  always  praised  for  every  thing  she  does, 
would  needs  try  her  cotillon  steps  at  the  assembly,  and  her  partner, 
Captain  Coupee,  a  constant  visitor  at  my  brother's,  told  her  what  an 
admirable  dancer  she  was ;  but,  in  truth,  she  was  out  of  time  every 
instant,  and  I  heard  the  people  tittering  at  her  country  fling,  as  they 
called  it.  And  so,  in  the  same  manner,  (which  I  do  not  think  is 
at  all  fair,  Mr.  Lounger,)  the  captain  one  day  at  our  house  declared 
she  sung  like  an  angel,  (drinking  her  health  in  a  bumper  of  my 
brother's  champagne,)  and  yet,  as  I  walked  behind  him  next  morn- 
ing in  Prince's  Street,  I  overheard  him  saying  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions that  Mushroom's  dinners  were  very  good  things,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  bore  of  the  singing,  and  that  the  little  Nabob ina  squalled 
like  a  pea-hen. 

But,  no  doubt,  it  is  good  manners  to  commend  people  to  their 
faces,  whatever  one  may  say  behind  their  backs.  And  I  perceive 
they  have  got  fashionable  words  for  praising  things,  which  it  is 
one  of  my  sister's  lessons  and  mine  to  have  at  our  tongues'  ends, 
whether  we  think  so  or  not.  Such  a  thing,  she  tells  me,  (as  she 
has  been  taught  by  her  great  companion,  Miss  Gusto,)  must  be 
charming,  another  ravishing,  (indeed,  Mr.  Lounger,  that  is  the 
word,)  and  a  third  divine.  As  for  me,  I  have  yet  got  no  farther 
than  charming  ;  I  can  only  say  ravishing  in  a  whisper;  and  as  for 
divine,  I  think  there  is  something  heathenish  in  it,  though  indeed 
I  have  been  told,  since  I  came  here,  that  the  Commandments  were 
only  meant  for  the  country. 

We  have,  besides,  got  another  phrase,  which  is  perpetually  dinned 
into  my  ears  by  my  sister-in-law,  and  that  is  the  Ton.  Such  a 
person  is  a  very  good  kind  of  person,  but  such  another  is  more  the 
Ton;  such  a  lady  is  handsomer,  more  witty,  more  polite,  and  more 
good-humored  than  another,  but  that  other  is  much  more  the  Ton. 
I  have  often  asked  my  sister,  and  even  my  French  master,  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  this  word  Ton;  but  they  told  me  there  was 
no  translation  for  it.  I  think,  however,  I  have  found  it  out  to  be  a 
very  convenient  thing  for  some  people.     'Tis  like  what  my  grand- 
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father,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  John  Knox,  used  to  tell  us  of 
popish  indulgences ;  folks  who  are  the  Ton  may  do  any  thing  they 
like  without  being  in  the  wrong,  and  every  thing  that  is  the  Ton  is 
right,  let  it  be  what  it  will. 

Alas  !  sir,  if  the  Ton  would  let  poor  people  alone  who  don't  wish 
for  distinction,  there  would  be  the  less  to  complain  of;  but  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  one  must  be  in  the  Ton  whether  one's  mind  gives 
them  to  it  or  not ;  at  least  I  am  told  so.  We  have  a  French  friseur, 
whom  our  maitre  d'hotel  Sabot  recommended,  who  makes  great 
use  of  this  phrase.  He  screwed  up  my  hair  till  I  thought  I  should 
have  fainted  with  the  pain,  and  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  the  night 
after,  because  he  said  that  a  hundred  little  curls  were  now  become 
the  Ton.  He  recommended  a  shoemaker,  who,  he  said,  made  for 
all  the  people  of  the  Ton,  who  pinched  my  toes  till  I  could  hardly 
walk  across  the  room,  because  little  feet  were  the  Ton.  My  stay- 
maker,  another  of  the  same  set,  brought  me  home  a  pair  of  stays 
that  were  but  a  few  inches  round  at  the  waist,  and  my  maid  and 
Sabot  broke  three  laces  before  they  could  get  them  to  meet,  because 
small  waists  were  the  Ton.  I  sat  at  two  dinners  without  being  able 
to  eat  a  morsel,  because  (I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it,  sir)  my  stays 
would  not  hold  a  bit.  However,  I  would  submit  to  the  Ton  no 
longer  in  that  article,  and  when  I  got  home  in  the  evening,  I  took 
out  my  scissors  in  a  passion  and  cut  a  great  slash  in  the  sides.  I 
was  resolved  I  would  not  be  squeezed  to  death  for  all  the  Ton  in 
the  world. 

And,  moreover,  the  Ton  is  not  satisfied  with  tearing  the  hair  out 
of  our  heads,  with  pinching  our  feet,  and  squeezing  the  pit  of  our 
stomach,  but  we  must  have  manners  which,  under  favor,  sir,  I  think 
very  odd,  and  which  my  grandmother  (I  was  bred  up  at  my  grand- 
mother's) would  have  whipped  me  for,  that  she  would,  if  I  had 
ventured  to  show  them  when  I  was  with  her.  I  am  told  that  none 
but  a  ninny  would  look  down  in  the  sheepish  way  I  do ;  but  that, 
when  I  meet  a  gentleman  in  our  walks,  I  must  look  as  full  at  him 
as  I  can,  to  show  my  eyes,  and  laugh,  to  show  my  teeth,  (all  our 
family  have  white  teeth,)  and  flourish  my  ratteen  to  show  my  shapes. 
And  though  in  a  room,  I  am  to  speak  as  low  and  mumbling  as  I 
can,  to  look  as  if  I  did  not  care  whether  I  was  heard  or  not ;  yet  in 
a  public  place  I  am  to  talk  as  loud  and  as  fast  as  possible,  and  call 
the  men  by  their  plain  surnames,  and  tell  all  about  our  last  night's 
parties,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  Mr.  Lounger,  which  I  can't 
do  for  the  heart  of  me ;  but  my  sister-in-law  comes  on  amazingly, 
as  Miss  Gusto  says.  But  then  she  has  been  in  India,  and  she  was 
not  brought  up  with  my  grandmother.  I  protest,  though  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  let  Miss  Gusto  know  it,  that  often,  when  I  am  wish- 
ing to  practise  some  of  her  lessons,  I  think  I  see  my  grandmother 
with  her  bunch  of  keys  at  her  apron-string,  her  amber-headed  stick 
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in  one  hand  and  the  Ladles  Calling  in  the  other,  looking  at  me 
from  under  her  spectacles  with  such  a  frown,  Mr.  Lounger,  it  fright- 
ens me  quite  out  of  my  head. 

After  all,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  very  great  trouble  and  the 
many  inconveniences  to  which  we  put  ourselves  to  attain  this  dis- 
tinction of  the  Ton j  are,  in  a  great  measure,  labor  in  vain;  that  our 
music,  our  dancing,  and  our  good-breeding  will  perhaps  be  out  of 
fashion  before  we  have  come  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  all  or 
any  of  these  accomplishments,  for  some  of  the  fine  ladies  and  fine 
gentlemen  who  visit  us  say  that  the  Ton  here  is  no  Ton  at  all,  for 
that  the  true  and  genuine  Ton  (like  the  true  and  genuine  Milk  of 
Roses)  is  only  to  be  found  in  London.  Nay,  some  of  the  finest  of 
those  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  a  step  farther,  and  inform  us 
that  the  Ton  of  London  itself  is  mere  Twaddle,  and  that  the  only 
right  Ton  is  to  be  found  in  Paris.  I  hope  in  goodness,  however, 
that  my  sister,  if  she  is  determined,  as  she  sometimes  hints,  to  chase 
the  Ton  that  length,  will  drop  me  by  the  way,  or  rather  allow  me 
to  return  again  to  the  country.  Old  sparrows  (the  proverb  says, 
Mr.  Lounger)  are  ill  to  tame.  Not  that  I  am  old,  neither;  but  I 
believe  I  am  not  quite  young  enough  to  learn  to  be  happy  in  the 
sort  of  life  we  lead  here ;  and  though  I  try  all  I  can  to  think  it  a 
happy  one,  and  I  am  sure  to  say  so  in  every  place  to  which  we  go, 
yet  I  can't  help  often  secretly  wishing  I  were  back  again  at  my 
father's,  where  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  be  happy  whether  I  would 
or  not. 

Your  afflicted,  (if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,)  humble  servant, 

Marjory  Mushroom. 


WALTER   SCOTT,    1771—1832. 


This  illustrious  author,  the  son  of  Walter  Scott,  who  was  a  Writer  to  the  Sig= 
net1  in  the  Scottish  capital,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  loth  of  August,  1771. 
He  received  the  chief  portion  of  his  school  education  at  the  High-school  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam;  but,  during  the  four 
years  that  he  remained  there,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  displayed  any  remark- 
able abilities,  excepting  for  tale-telling,  in  which  he  excelled.  "  The  chief  em- 
ployment of  my  holidays"  (says  he,  in  the  general  introduction  to  his  novels) 
"was  to  escape  with  a  chosen  friend,  who  had  the  same  taste  with  myself,  and 
alternately  to  recite  to  each  other  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were  able  to  devise." 

1  The  signet  is  one  of  the  king's  seals  used  in  sealing  his  private  letters  and  all  grants 
signed  under  his  hand.  It  is  always  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  "A  Writer 
to  the  Signet"  is  therefore  one  who  holds  an  office  in  the  department  of  State. 
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In  October,  1783,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  left  it  in  a  year 
or  two,  without  having  added  much  to  his  stock  of  classical  knowledge.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  brought  on  an  illness,  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "threw  him  back  on  the  kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if  by  a  species  of 
fatality."  Being  for  some  time  forbidden  to  speak  or  move,  he  did  nothing  but 
read  from  morning  till  night;  and,  by  a  perusal  of  old  romances,  old  plays,  and 
epic  poetry,  was  unconsciously  amassing  materials  for  his  future  writings. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  commenced  studying  for  the  bar,  and  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  his  father.  In  1792,  he  became  an  advocate ;  but  he  had  no  taste  for 
the  law ;  and,  as  his  father  was  in  affluent  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1797,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Carpenter,  the 
daughter  of  a  French  refugee,  and  soon  after  took  a  house  at  Lasswade,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed.  In  1802,  appeared  his  first  publication  of  any  note,  "  The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  in  two  volumes,  which  displayed  much  curious 
and  abstruse  learning,  and  gained  the  author  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  his- 
torical and  traditionary  poet.  In  1803,  he  came  to  the  final  resolution  of  quitting 
his  profession,  observing,  "  there  was  no  great  love  between  us  at  the  beginning, 
and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaintance."  In  1805,  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  was  composed  at  the  rate  of  a 
canto  per  week,  and  for  which  he  obtained  sis  hundred  pounds.  In  1808,  ap- 
peared his  "Marmion,"  which  he  sold  for  one  thousand  pounds,  the  extraordinary 
success  of  which  induced  him,  he  says,  for  the  first  and  last  time  of  his  life,  to 
feel  something  approaching  to  vanity.  This  was  succeeded  by  an  edition  of  Dry- 
den's  works,  in  eighteen  volumes,  with  notes  historical  and  explanatory,  and  a 
life  of  the  author.  In  1810,  he  composed  his  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which  had 
extraordinary  success,  and  which  has  been  characterized  by  some  as  the  finest 
specimen  of  his  poetical  genius.  Within  four  years  after  this,  appeared  his 
"Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  "Rokeby,"  and  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles."  These, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  attended  his  former  poems. 

But,  determined  to  continue  his  literary  career,  he  resolved  to  try  his  powers 
in  the  composition  of  fictitious  prose  writings,  and  in  1814  appeared  "  Waverley, 
or  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  a  tale  of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Though  it  had  not 
the  name  of  its  distinguished  author  attached  to  it,  it  soon  rose  to  great  popu- 
larity He  now  had  fairly  entered  upon  the  field  in  which  he  earned  triumphs 
even  more  splendid  than  he  had  gained  in  the  domain  of  poetry.  "  Waverley" 
was  followed  within  a  few  years  by  that  brilliant  series  of  prose  fictions  which 
made  the  "  Great  Unknown,"  as  he  was  called,  the  wonder  of  the  age.  From 
1815  to  1819  appeared,  successively,  "  Guy  Mann ering,"  "  The  Antiquary,"  and 
the  first  series  of  the  "Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  containing  the  "Black  Dwarf" 
and  "  Old  Mortality  f  "  Rob  Roy,"  and  the  second  series  of  the  "  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,"  containing  "  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian ;"  and  the  third  series,  con- 
taining "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and  "A  Legend  of  Montrose."     In  1821, l 

1  In  1820,  say  his  biographers,  "the  honor  of  the  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
George  IV.,"  just  as  if  he  did  not  honor  the  "  baronetcy"  far  more  than  the  u  baronetcy" 
honored  him.  Such  men  as  John  Milton,  Isaac  Newton,  William  Shakspeare,  and  Walter 
Scott  need  no  unmeaning  titles  to  make  them  greater.  Scott,  however,  was  pleased  with  it. 
To  have  a  title,  and  a  large  landed  estate,  was  his  great  ambition. 
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appeared  " Kenilworth,"  which  was  succeeded,  successively,  by  "The  Pirate/' 
"The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  "Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  "  Quentin  Durward,"  "Tales 
of  the  Crusaders,"  <fcc. 

The  great  success  of  all  these  works  enabled  Scott  to  carry  out  the  long-che- 
rished object  of  his  wishes — to  possess  a  large  baronial  estate.  In  1811,  he  pur- 
chased one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Melrose,  for 
four  thousand  pounds,  "and  the  interesting  and  now  immortal  name  of  Abbots- 
ford  was  substituted  for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  Carthy  Hole"  Other  purchases 
of  land  followed,  to  a  great  extent,  which,  together  with  the  noble  mansion,  cost 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  this  princely  mansion,  the  poet  received  for 
years,  and  entertained  with  bounteous  hospitality,  innumerable  visitors — princes, 
peers,  and  poets — men  of  all  ranks  and  grades.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  old  school-fellow,  James  Ballantyne,  then  rising  into 
extensive  business  as  a  printer,  in  Edinburgh.  The  copartnership  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  to  all  appearance  the  house  of  Ballantyne  &  Co.  was  doing  a  most 
prosperous  business.  Little  did  he  dream  what  sad  reverses  awaited  him — how 
soon  his  all  was  to  be  swept  away — 

"  Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey." 

In  the  great  commercial  distresses  of  1825  and  1826,  his  publishers,  Consta- 
ble &  Co.,  stopped  payment,  and  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Ballantyne,  for  a  very 
large  sum,  followed  instantly,  and  thus  these  two  firms  involved  Scott  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  these  immense  losses 
did  not  dishearten  him.  If  he  had  been  imprudent  in  forming  such  connections, 
most  nobly  and  courageously  did  he  come  forward,  and  insist  that  he  would 
not  be  dealt  with  as  an  ordinary  bankrupt,  and  pledge  himself  that  the  labor  of 
his  future  life  should  be  unremittingly  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  debts.1  He 
did  more  than  fulfil  his  noble  promise ;  but  the  gigantic  toil  to  which,  during 
years  after  this,  he  submitted,  was  the  immediate  cause  that  shortened  his  life. 
His  self-sacrifice  realized  for  his  creditors,  between  January,  1826,  and  January, 
1828,  the  surprising  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  soon  after  his  death  the 
principal  of  the  whole  Ballantyne  debt  was  paid  up  by  his  executors.  Language 
fails  to  express  the  honor  and  glory  of  such  an  act  of  moral  heroism  and  severe 
integrity.  It  has  encircled  the  brow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  greener  laurels  than 
all  the  works  of  poetry  and  fiction  he  ever  wrote.2 

1  "It  is  very  hard,"  was  his  observation  to  a  friend  on  the  occasion,  "thus  to  lose  all  the 
labors  of  a  lifetime,  and  be  made  a  poor  man  at  last,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  otherwise. 
But  if  God  grant  me  health  and  strength  for  a  few  years  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
redeem  it  all." 

^  "  English  literature  presents  two  memorable  and  striking  events,  which  have  never  been 
paralleled  in  any  other  nation.  The  first  is  Milton,  advanced  in  years,  blind,  and  in  misfor- 
tune, entering  upon  the  composition  of  a  great  epic  that  was  to  determine  his  future  fume, 
and  hazard  the  glory  of  his  country  in  competition  with  what  had  been  achieved  in  the 
classic  ages  of  antiquity.  The  counterpart  to  this  noble  picture  is  Walter  Scott,  at  nearly 
the  same  age,  his  private  affairs  in  ruin,  undertaking  to  liquidate,  by  intellectual  labors 
alone,  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  Both  tasks  may  be  classed 
with  the  moral  sublime  of  life.  Glory,  pure  and  unsullied,  was  the  ruling  aim  and  motive 
of  Milton;  honor  and  integrity  formed  the  incentives  to  Scott.  Neither  shrunk  from  the 
steady  prosecution  of  his  gigantic,  self-imposed  labor.  But  years  rolled  on,  seasons  returned 
and  passed  away,  amid  public  cares  and  private  calamity,  and  the  pressure  of  increasing 
infirmities,  ere  the  seed  sown  amid  clouds  and  storms  was  white  in  the  field.    In  six  years 
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In  1826,  our  author  removed  from  Abbotsford  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  vigor- 
ously upon  his  renewed  labors.  "  "Woodstock,"  the  first  and  second  series  of  the 
"  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,"  "Anne  of  Geierstein,"  the  first,  second,  and  third 
series  of  "Tales  of  My  Grandfather,"  the  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  in  nine  volumes, 
octavo,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  But  these  great  labors  were  too  much  for 
him.  In  1S30,  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  :  yet  he  continued  to  write  several 
hours  every  day.  In  April,  1831,  he  suffered  a  still  more  severe  attack,  and  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  a  foreign  tour.  He  sailed  for  Malta  and  Naples, 
and  resided  at  the  latter  place  from  December,  1831,  to  the  following  April.  The 
next  month  he  set  his  face  toward  home,  and  reached  London  on  the  13th  of 
June.1  He  was  conveyed  to  Abbotsford,  the  perfect  wreck  in  body  and  mind 
of  what  he  once  was.  "  He  desired,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  to  be  wheeled  through 
his  rooms,  and  we  moved  him  leisurely  for  an  hour  or  more  up  and  down  the 
hall  and  the  great  library.  ' I  have  seen  much/ he  kept  saying,  'but  nothing 
like  my  ain  house  :  give  me  one  turn  more.'  He  was  gentle  as  an  infant,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  to  bed  again,  the  moment  we  told  him  that  we  thought 
he  had  enough  for  one  day.  *  *  *  He  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read 
to  him;  and  when  I  asked  from  what  book,  he  said,  'Need  you  ask?  there  is  but 
one.'  I  chose  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  When  near  his  end,  he 
said,  'Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you :  my  dear,  be  a  good 
man ;  be  virtuous,  be  religious ;  be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  com- 
fort when  you  come  to  lie  here/  He  paused,  and  I  said,  Shall  I  send  for  Sophia 
and  Anne?  'No/  said  he;  'don't  disturb  them.  Poor  souls  !  I  know  they  were 
up  all  night — God  bless  you  all/ — with  this  he  sank  into  a  very  tranquil  sleep. 
But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be  over.  About  half-past  one,  p.  v.,  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1832,  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  chil- 
dren. It  was  a  beautiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide  open — and 
so  perfectly  still,  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt  around 
nis  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  writings  of  this  most  gifted 
genius  and  prolific  author.  With  respect  to  his  poetry,  truth  compels  us  to  say 
that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  join  its  few  ardent  admirers.  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  we  go  so  far  as  Hazlitt,  who  sets  Scott  down  as  "a  mere  nar- 

Milton  had  realized  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  prayers  by  the  completion  of  -'Paradise 
Lost/  His  task  was  done ;  the  field  of  glory  was  gained ;  he  held  in  his  hand  his  passport 
to  immortality.  In  six  years  Scott  had  nearly  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
ranged  the  wide  fields  of  romance,  and  the  public  had  liberally  rewarded  their  illustrious 
favorite.  The  ultimate  prize  was  within  view,  and  the  world  cheered  him  on.  eagerly  anti- 
cipating his  triumph :  but  the  victor  sank  exhausted  on  the  course.  He  had  spent  his  life 
in  the  struggle.  The  strong  man  was  bowed  down,  and  his  living  honor,  genius,  and  inte- 
grity were  extinguished  by  delirium  and  death." — Chambers's  Cyclopaedia. 

l  -  St.  James's  Hotel.  No.  76  Jermyn  Street,  on  the  south  side,  was  the  last  London  lodging 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here  he  lay  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  after  his  return  froni  the  con- 
tinent, either  in  absolute  stupor  or  in  a  waking  dream.  The  room  he  occupied  was  the 
second-floor  back  room,  and  the  author  of  this  collection  of  London  memoranda  delights  in 
remembering  the  universal  feeling  of  sympathy  exhibited  by  all  (and  there  were  many 
there')  who  stool  to  see  the  great  novelist  and  poet  carried  from  the  hotel  to  his  carriage  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  July,  1832.  Many  were  eager  to  see  so  great  a  man.  but  all 
mere  curiosity  seemed  to  cease  when  they  saw  the  vacant  eye  and  prostrate  figure  of  the 
illustrious  poet.  There  was  not  a  covered  head:  and  the  writer  believes — from  what  he 
could  see — hardly  a  dry  eye  upon  the  occasion." — Ci'xxogham.  Hand-Book  of  London,  p.  265. 
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rative  and  descriptive  poet,  garrulous  of  the  old  time;"  nor  so  far  as  Leigh  Hunt, 
himself  a  poet,  who  says  of  his  verse,  that  it  is  "a  little  thinking,  conveyed  in  a 
great  many  words."  That  there  is  much  in  his  poetry  to  please  with  its  beauti- 
ful and  graphic  description,  much  to  animate  by  its  lively  measure,  and  here  and 
there  a  passage  to  instruct  and  elevate  by  its  fine  sentiment,  none  can  deny ;  but 
as  a  whole  it  is  destitute  of  tenderness,  of  passion,  and  of  philosophic  truth ;  it 
goes  not  down  into  the  depths  of  the  soul,  to  call  forth  its  deepest  feelings,  or 
awaken  its  strongest  sympathies.  Of  its  "  moral  tone,"  a  very  partial  biographer1 
remarks,  "if  it  is  not  high,  it  must  be  at  least  admitted  that  it  is  uniformly  inof- 
fensive." In  this  we  cannot  fully  concur.  Much  of  it  is  to  us  "offensive,"  be- 
cause it  seems  to  delight  in  scenes  of  carnage  and  blood;  for,  as  the  same  biogra- 
pher again  remarks,  "very  few  in  any  age  or  country  have  portrayed  with  such 
admirable  force  and  fire  the  soldier's  thirst  for  battle,  and  the  headlong  fury  of 
the  field  of  slaughter."  Now  the  question  is,  will  posterity  more  and  more  value 
such  poetry,  or  will  they  more  willingly  let  it  die  ?  As  the  world  advances  in 
true  humanity,  as  war  is  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  legalized  murder,  as  the 
military  man  in  his  harlequin  dress  becomes,  from  age  to  age,  the  object  of  greater 
laughter  and  scorn  with  all  sensible  minds,  will  not  such  poetry  as  tends  to  in- 
flame the  military  spirit  and  to  excite  all  the  most  hateful  passions  of  the  human 
breast  be  less  and  less  esteemed  ?  We  think  it  will.  Even  the  genius  of  a  Scott 
cannot  interest  the  world  in  the  border  wars  of  rival  nations,  nor  in  the  fierce 
encounters  of  hostile  clans,  nor  make  the  "  spirit  of  chivalry"  respectable  in  the 
minds  of  the  world  generally,  nor  otherwise  than  hateful  to  the  Christian ;  a 
"spirit"  which,  as  the  excellent  and  learned  Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,  "predo- 
minantly deserves  the  name  of  Antichrist,  and  is  the  more  detestable  for  the  very 
guise  of  archangel  ruined." 

The  prose  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  given  him  a  higher  rank,  and  in  the 
character  of  a  novelist  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
class  of  fictitious  writings.  When  "  W averley"  made  its  appearance  anonymously, 
the  world  immediately  felt  that  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  domain  of  romance 
was  at  hand; — that  a  fascinating  master-spirit  had  entered  the  wide  field  to  glean 
its  wealth ;  and  as  novel  after  novel  succeeded  in  rapid  succession,  admiration 
was  followed  by  astonishment  at  the  fertility  of  a  genius  as  rich  as  it  seemed  to 
be  exhaustless.  The  beauty  and  richness  of  conception,  the  vigor  of  execution, 
the  nice  discrimination  of  character,  the  bold  coloring  of  historic  scenes,  and  the 
boundless  acquired  knowledge  exhibited  in  his  novels, — all  these  placed  Scott,  at 
once,  at  the  head  of  fictitious  writers,  and  the  reading  world  devoured  with  avidity 
whatever  came  from  his  pen. 

But  great  as  are  the  literary  merits  of  Scott's  novels,  there  is  a  question  to  ask 
concerning  them  of  far  transcending  importance  : — What  is  their  influence  upon 
the  reader?  As  our  limits  prevent  us  from  going  fully  into  this  subject, — the 
influence  of  fictitious  writings  in  general, — we  may  best  answer  the  question 
started  in  relation  to  our  author,  by  a  few  suggestions.  Must  not  such  works  as 
consist  partly  of  historic  truths  and  partly  of  the  creations  of  the  imagination,  ne- 
cessarily give  a  very  distorted  view  of  facts?  and,  is  it  not  better  to  be  in  entire 

'^  *  Encyclopaedia  Brjtannica,  xix.  777. 
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ignorance  than  to  have  a  partial  and  erroneous  view  of  men  and  things  ?  Is  a 
man  of  high  Tory  principles  likely  to  give  correct  views  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and 
its  adherents,  or  of  their  enemies,  the  Puritans  ?  Could  we  reasonably  expect  any 
correct  appreciation  of  the  character  of  a  class  of  men  as  devotedly  religious  as 
any  that  ever  lived, — the  Scotch  Covenanters, — from  one  who  evidently  had  no 
deep  religious  experience  himself?  Can  such  novels  exert  a  good  influence  upon 
the  mind  as  are  interspersed  with  profane  expressions,  or  which  paint  an  un- 
principled hero  in  pleasing  colors?  Can  we  expect  a  man  of  high  aristocratic  feel- 
ing to  sympathize  with  his  brother  man  in  humble  life,  to  understand  his  charac- 
ter, to  feel  for  his  position,  or  to  appreciate  his  homely  trials  and  his  homely  joys  ? 
It  is  doubtless  from  reflections  which  a  question  like  the  last  would  suggest,  that 
the  same  partial,  though  discriminating  biographer  before  quoted,  remarks,  "In 
his  views  of  human  society,  the  only  thing,  perhaps,  which  can  at  all  jar  on  the 
feelings  of  any,  is  that  tendency  to  aristocratic  hauteur,  which,  not  indeed  shrink- 
ing from  contact  with  the  lower  orders,  and  willingly  recognizing  and  esteeming 
many  of  their  virtues,  yet  considers  them  strictly  as  the  dependants  of  higher 
men,  and  is  silent  on  every  other  relation  they  can  be  supposed  to  hold.  This 
feeling  is  palpable  both  in  his  poetry  and  his  romances." 

Our  readers  will  therefore  see  that,  however  high  Scott's  writings  rank  in  our 
estimation  as  works  of  genius,  we  cannot  think  that  they  leave  upon  either  the 
mind  or  the  heart  altogether  such  impressions  as  we  could  wish.  Still  there  may 
be  culled  from  them  much,  very  much  that  is  beautiful,  truthful,  and  eloquent, — 
much  that  deserves  and  will  command  the  admiration  of  all-coming  ages. 

THE    LAST    MINSTREL.1 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  wither' d  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled  ; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppress'd, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
A  wandering  harper,  scorn'd  and  poor, 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's2  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower  : 

1  The  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  consists  of  a  tale  in  verse,  supposed  to  be  recited  by  a 
wandering  minstrel  who  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Mon- 
mouth, representative  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Buccleuch,  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded  in  1685. 

^  This  is  a  massive  square  tower,  now  unroofed  and  ruinous,  surrounded  by  an  outward 
wall,  defended  by  round  flanking  turrets.  It  is  most  beautifully  situated,  about  three  miles 
from  Selkirk,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  a  fierce  and  precipitous  stream  which  unites 
with  the  Ettrick  about  a  mile  beneath  the  castle.     It  was  built  by  James  II. 

20* 
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The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step  at  last 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd, 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  duchess  mark'd  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  be'auty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb ! 

And  would  the  noble  duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain  ? 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak, 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd  ; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of.  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain ! 
The  pitying  duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head  : 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 
And  lighten' d  up  his  faded  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy ! 
In  varying  cadence  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied; 
And,  while  his  heart  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    MELROSE    ABBEY. 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight  ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 
Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile  ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 

Tlie  same. 


LOVE    OF    COUNTRY SCOTLAND. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Wrho  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia  !   stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 
Still  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

The  same. 
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TIME. 

The  window  of  a  turret,  which  projected  at  an  angle  with  the 
wall,  and  thus  came  to  be  very  near  Lover  s  apartment,  was  half 
open,  and  from  that  quarter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which 
had  probably  broken  short  his  dream.  With  its  visionary  character 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  charms — it  was  now  nothing  more  than  an 
air  on  the  harpsichord,  tolerably  well  performed — such  is  the  caprice 
of  imagination  as  affecting  the  fine  arts.  A  female  voice  sung,  with 
some  taste  and  great  simplicity,  something  between  a  song  and  a 
hymn,  in  words  to  the  following  effect : — 

1  'Why  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruin'd  hall, 
Thou  aged  carle,  so  stern  and  gray? 
Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall, 
Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away?"- — 
"  Know'st  thou  not  me  ?"  the  Deep  Voice  cried  ; 
"  So  long  enjoy'd,  so  oft  misused — 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride, 
Desired,  neglected,  and  accused ! 
"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away: 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 
"  Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief — 
WThile  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver, 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 

When  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever." 

Antiquary. 

Rebecca's  hymn. 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her  trial,  if  it  could  be 
called  such,  had  taken  place,  that  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  Rebecca's  prison  chamber.  It  disturbed  not  the  inmate, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  the  evening  prayer  recommended  by  her 
religion,  and  which  concluded  with  a  hymn,  which  we  have  ventured 
thus  to  translate  into  English  : — 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  of  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Return'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 
And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 

And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays, 
With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
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No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  : 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  thy  ways, 

And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  thee,  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops* on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 
Be  thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams, 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 
But  thou  hast  said,  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize ; 
A  contrite  heart,  an  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 

Ivanhoe. 


ELLEN THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound, 
When  lo  !  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 
A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay. 

With  head  upraised,  and  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
In  listening  mood  she  seem'd  to  stand, 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 
What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown — 
What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her  pace — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  clew; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 
WThat  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear  ! 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 
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Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care ; 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer, 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  unreveal'd 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ; — 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name ! 


PATERNAL   AFFECTION. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 

Tlie,  same. 


AN    HOUR    WITH    THEE. 

An  hour  with  thee  !     When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  gray, 
Oh,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care  ? 
New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold, 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? 

One  hour  with  Thee ! 

One  hour  with  thee !     When  burning  June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon ; 
What  shall  repay  the  faithful  swain 
His  labour  on  the  sultry  plain ; 
And  more  than  cave  or  sheltering  bough 
Cool  feverish  blood  and  throbbing  brow  ? 

One  hour  with  Thee ! 
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One  hour  with  Thee !     When  sun  is  set, 
Oh,  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 
The  thankless  labors  of  the  day ; 
The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away  ; 
The  increasing  wants,  and  lessening  gains, 
The  master's  pride,  who  scorns  my  pains  ? 
One  hour  with  Thee  ! 

Woodstock. 

FAREWELL    TO    THE    MUSE.1 

Enchantress,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoy'd  me 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  through  woodlands  to  roam, 

Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 

Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild  speaking 

The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe : 
Oh !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are  breaking, 

The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came  sorrow, 

Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken  my  way, 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to-morrow, 

Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day ! 

But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary  waning, 
The  grief,  Queen  of  Numbers,  thou  canst  not  assuage ; 

Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remaining, 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

'Twas  thou  that  cTnce  taught  me,  in  accents  bewailing, 
To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretch'd  on  the  plain, 

And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing, 
And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain ; 

As  vain  thine  enchantments,  0  Queen  of  wild  Numbers, 
To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  is  o'er, 

And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers — 
Farewell,  then — Enchantress  ; — I  meet  thee  no  more. 


THE    NECESSITY   AND   DIGNITY    OF   LABOUR. 

I  rely  upon  it  that  you  are  now  working  hard  in  the  classical 
mine,  getting  out  the  rubbish  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  preparing 
yourself  to  collect  the  ore.  I  cannot  too  much  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  labour  is  the  condition  which  God  has  imposed  on  us  in 
every  station  of  life — there  is  nothing  worth  having  that  can  be  had 
without  it,  from  the  bread  which  the  peasant  wins  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  to  the  sports  by  which  the  rich  man  must  get  rid  of 
his  ennui.     The  only  difference  betwixt  them  is,  that  the  poor  man 

1  Written,  during  illness,  for  Mr.  Thomron's  Scottish  Collection,  and  first  published  in 

1822. 
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labors  to  get  a  dinner  to  his  appetite,  the  rich  man  to  get  an  appetite 
to  his  dinner.  As  for  knowledge,  it  can  no  more  be  planted  in  the 
human  mind  without  labor,  than  a  field  of  wheat  can  be  produced 
without  the  previous  use  of  the  plough.  There  is  indeed  this  great 
difference,  that  chance  or  circumstances  may  so  cause  it  that  another 
shall  reap  what  the  farmer  sows;  but  no  man  can  be  deprived, 
whether  by  accident  or  misfortune,  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  studies ) 
and  the  liberal  and  extended  acquisitions  of  knowledge  which  he 
makes  are  all  for  his  own  use.  Labour,  my  dear  boy,  therefore,  and 
improve  the  time.  In  youth  our  steps  are  light,  and  our  minds  are 
ductile,  and  knowledge  is  easily  laid  up.  But  if  we  neglect  our 
spring,  our  summer  will  be  useless  and  contemptible,  our  harvest 
will  be  chaff,  and  the  winter  of  our  old  age  uninspected  and  desolate. 

From  a  Letter  to  his  Son. 
EDUCATION    OF    THE    HEART. 

I  fear  you  have  some  very  young  ideas  in  your  head.  Are  yon 
not  too  apt  to  measure  things  by  some  reference  to  literature — to 
disbelieve  that  anybody  can  be  worth  much  care  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  that  sort  of  thing,  or  taste  for  it !  G-od  help  us  !  what  a 
poor  world  this  would  be  if  that  were  the  true  doctrine  !  I  have  read 
books  enough,  and  observed  and  conversed  with  enough  of  eminent 
and  splendidly  cultivated  minds,  too,  in  my  time ;  but  I  assure  you, 
I  have  heard  higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  the  poor,  unedu- 
cated men  and  women,  when  exerting  the  spirit  of  severe  yet  gen- 
tle heroism  under  difficulties  and  afflictions,  or  speaking  their  simple 
thoughts  as  to  circumstances  in  the  lot  of  friends  and  neighbors, 
than  I  ever  yet  met  with  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  We  shall 
never  learn  to  feel  and  respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we 
have  taught  ourselves  to  consider  every  thing  as  moonshine  com- 
pared with  the  education  of  the  heart. 

From  his  Life. 
A  TRUE    MAN. 

The  man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name,  is  one  whose  thoughts 
and  exertions  are  for  others  rather  than  himself, — whose  high  pur- 
pose is  adopted  on  just  principles,  and  never  abandoned  while  hea- 
ven or  earth  affords  means  of  accomplishing  it.  He  is  one  who  will 
neither  seek  an  indirect  advantage  by  a  specious  road,  nor  take  an 
evil  path  to  secure  a  really  good  purpose.  Such  a  man  were  one  for 
whom  a  woman's  heart  should  beat  constant  while  he  breathes,  and 
break  when  he  dies.1 

1  A  much  fuller,  nobler  definition  of  a  "  True  Man,"  i3  the  following  by  the  great  Chris- 
tian philosopher,  Sir  Robert  Boyle  :— 

"  Id  my  apprehension,  the  man  that  has  a  great  mind  is  he  that  uses  his  utmost  moral 
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A   TRUE   WOMAN. 

Her  very  soul  is  in  home,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  those  quiet 
virtues  of  which  home  is  the  centre.  Her  husband  will  be  to  her 
what  her  father  is  now — the  object  of  all  her  care,  solicitude,  and 
affection.  She  will  see  nothing,  and  connect  herself  with  nothing, 
but  by  or  through  him.  If  he  be  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  she 
will  sympathize  in  his  sorrows,  divert  his  fatigues,  and  share  his 
pleasures.  If  she  become  the  portion  of  a  churlish  or  negligent 
husband,  she  will  suit  his  taste  also,  for  she  will  not  long  survive  his 
unkindness. 

FORTITUDE    AND    PERSEVERANCE. 

The  great  art  of  life,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  con- 
sists in  fortitude  and  perseverance.  I  have  rarely  seen,  that  a  man 
who  conscientiously  devoted  himself  to  the  studies  and  duties  of  any 
profession,  and  did  not  omit  to  take  fair  and  honorable  opportunities 
of  offering  himself  to  notice  when  such  presented  themselves,  has 
not  at  length  got  forward.  The  mischance  of  those  who  fall  behind, 
though  flung  upon  fortune,  more  frequently  arises  from  want  of 
skill  and  perseverance.  Life,  my  young  friend,  is  like  a  game  at 
cards  :  our  hands  are  alternately  good  or  bad,  and  the  whole  seems, 
at  first  glance,  to  depend  on  mere  chance.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  in 
the  long  run  the  skill  of  the  player  predominates  over  the  casualties 
of  the  game.  Therefore,  do  not  be  discouraged  with  the  prospect 
before  you,  but  ply  your  studies  hard,  and  qualify  yourself  to  re- 
ceive fortune  when  she  comes  your  way. 

From  a  Letter  in  his  Life. 

SIR    WALTER   RALEIGH'S    FIRST   INTERVIEW    WITH    QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

They  were  soon  launched  on  the  princely  bosom  of  the  broad 
Thames,  upon  which  the  sun  now  shone  forth  in  ail  its  splendor. 

"  There  are  two  things  scarce  matched  in  the  universe,"  said  Wal- 
ter to  Blount, — "the  sun  in  heaven,  and  the  Thames  on  the  earth." 

"  The  one  will  light  us  to  Greenwich  well  enough,"  said  Blount, 
"and  the  other  would  take  us  there  a  little  faster  if  it  were  ebb  tide." 

"And  this  is  all  thou  think' st — all  thou  carest — all  thou  deem'st 
the  use  of  the  king  of  elements  and  the  king  of  rivers,  to  guide 
three  such  poor  caitiffs  as  thyself,  and  me,  and  Tracy  upon  an  idle 
journey  of  courtly  ceremony  I" 

diligence  to  find  out  what  are  the  best  things  he  can  do,  and  then,  without  "being  deterred 
by  dangers  or  discouraged  by  difficulties,  does  resolutely  and  steadily  pursue  them,  so  far  as 
his  abilities  will  serve:  and  this  out  of  an  internal  principle  of  love  to  God  and  man,  and 
with  a  sincere  aim  to  glorify  the  one  and  benefit  the  other." 

21 
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"It  is  no  errand  of  my  seeking,  faith  !"  replied  Blount,  "and  I 
could  excuse  both  the  sun  and  the  Thames  the  trouble  of  carrying 
me  where  I  have  no  great  mind  to  go ;  and  where  I  expect  but  dog's 
wages  for  my  trouble — And  by  my  honor/'  he  added,  looking  out 
from  the  head  of  the  boat,  "  it  seems  to  me  as  if  our  message  were 
a  sort  of  labor  in  vain ;  for  see,  the  queen's  barge  lies  at  the  stairs, 
as  if  her  majesty  were  about  to  take  water." 

It  was  even  so.  The  royal  barge,  manned  with  the  queen's 
watermen  richly  attired  in  the  regal  liveries,  and  having  the  banner 
of  England  displayed,  did  indeed  lie  at  the  great  stairs  which 
ascended  from  the  river,  and  along  with  it  two  or  three  other  boats 
for  transporting  such  part  of  her  retinue  as  were  not  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  royal  person.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard,  the 
tallest  and  most  handsome  men  whom  England  could  produce, 
guarded  with  their  halberds  the  passage  from  the  palace-gate  to  the 
river  side,  and  all  seemed  in  readiness  for  the  queen's  coming  forth, 
although  the  day  was  yet  so  early. 

" By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good  !"  said  Blount ;  "it  must 
be  some  perilous  cause  puts  her  grace  in  motion  thus  untimously. 
By  my  counsel,  we  were  best  put  back  again,  and  tell  the  earl  what 
we  have  seen." 

"Tell  the  earl  what  we  have  seen  !"  said  Walter;  "why,  what 
have  we  seen  but  a  boat,  and  men  with  scarlet  jerkins,  and  halberds 
in  their  hands  ?  Let  us  do  his  errand,  and  tell  him  what  the  queen 
says  in  reply." 

So  saying,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be  pulled  tpward  a  landing- 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  principal  one,  which  it  would  not, 
at  that  moment,  have  been  thought  respectful  to  approach,  and 
jumped  on  shore,  followed,  though  with  reluctance,  by  his  cautious 
and  timid  companions.  As  they  approached  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
one  of  the  sergeant  porters  told  them  they  could  not  at  present 
enter,  as  her  majesty  was  in  the  act  of  coming  forth.  The  gentle- 
men used  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex;  but  it  proved  no  charm 
to  subdue  the  officer,  who  alleged,  in  reply,  that  it  was  as  much  as 
his  post  was  worth  to  disobey  in  the  least  tittle  the  commands  which 
he  had  received. 

"Nay,  I  told  you  as  much  before,"  said  Blount;  "do,  I  pray 
you,  my  dear  Walter,  let  us  take  boat  and  return." 

"  Not  till  I  see  the  queen  come  forth,"  returned  the  youth,  com- 
posedly. 

"  Thou  art  mad,  stark  mad,  by  the  mass  !"  answered  Blount. 

"And  thou,"  said  Walter,  "art  turned  coward  of  the  sudden. 
I  have  seen  thee  face  half  a  score  of  shag-headed  Irish  kernes  to 
thy  own  share  of  them,  and  now  thou  wouldst  blink  and  go  back 
to  shun  the  frown  of  a  fair  lady !" 

At  this  moment  the  gates  opened,  and  ushers  began  to  issue 
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forth  in  array,  preceded  and  flanked  by  the  band  of  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners. After  this,  amid  a  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies,  yet  so  dis- 
posed around  her  that  she  could  see  and  be  seen  on  all  sides,  came 
Elizabeth  herself,  then  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  and  in  the  full 
glow  of  what  in  a  sovereign  was  called  beauty,  and  who  would  in 
the  lowest  rank  of  life  have  been  truly  judged  a  noble  figure,  joined 
to  a  striking  and  commanding  physiognomy.  She  leant  on  the  arm 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose  relation  to  her  by  her  mother's  side  often 
procured  him  such  distinguished  marks  of  Elizabeth's  intimacy. 

The  young  cavalier  we  have  so  often  mentioned  had  probably 
never  yet  approached  so  near  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  he 
pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  line  of  warders  permitted,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  present  opportunity.  His  companion,  on  the 
contrary,  kept  pulling  him  backward,  till  Walter  shook  him  off 
impatiently,  and  let  his  rich  cloak  drop  carelessly  from  one  shoul- 
der,— a  natural  action,  which  served,,  however,  to  display  to  the 
best  advantage  his  well-proportioned  person.  Unbonneting  at  the 
same  time,  he  fixed  his  eager  gaze  on  the  queen's  approach  with  a 
mixture  of  respectful  curiosity,  and  modest  yet  ardent  admiration, 
which  suited  so  well  with  his  fine  features,  that  the  warders,  struck 
with  his  rich  attire  and  noble  countenance,  suffered  him  to  approach 
the  ground  over  which  the  queen  was  to  pass,  somewhat  closer  than 
was  permitted  to  ordinary  spectators.  Thus  the  adventurous  youth 
stood  full  in  Elizabeth's  eye, — an  eye  never  indifferent  to  the  admi- 
ration which  she  deservedly  excited  among  her  subjects,  or  to  the 
fair  proportions  of  external  form  which  chanced  to  distinguish  any 
of  her  courtiers.  Accordingly,  she  fixed  her  keen  glance  on  the 
youth,  as  she  approached  the  place  where  he  stood,  with  a  look  in 
which  surprise  at  his  boldness  seemed  to  be  unmingled  with  resent- 
ment, while  a  trifling  accident  happened  which  attracted  her  atten- 
tion toward  him  yet  more  strongly.  The  night  had  been  rainy,  and 
just  where  the  young  gentleman  stood  a  small  quantity  of  mud  in- 
terrupted the  queen's  passage.  As  she  hesitated  to  pass  on,  the 
gallant,  throwing  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  on  the  miry 
spot,  so  as  to  insure  her  stepping  over  it  dry-shod.  Elizabeth  looked 
at  the  young  man,  who  accompanied  this  act  of  devoted  courtesy 
with  a  profound  reverence  and  a  blush  that  overspread  his  whole 
countenance.  The  queen  was  confused,  and  blushed  in  her  turn, 
nodded  her  head,  hastily  passed  on,  and  embarked  in  her  barge 
without  saying  a  word. 

"Come  along,  sir  coxcomb,"  said  Blount;  "your  gay  cloak  will 
need  the  brush  to-day,  I  wot.  Nay,  if  you  had  meant  to  make  a 
footcloth  of  your  mantle,  better  have  kept  Tracy's  old  drab-de-bure, 
which  despises  all  colors." 

"This  cloak,"  said  the  youth,  taking  it  up  and  folding  it,  "  shall 
never  be  brushed  while  in  my  possession." 
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"  And  that  will  not  be  long;  if  you  learn  not  a  little  more  economy, 
we  shall  have  you  in  cuerpo  soon,  as  the  Spaniard  says." 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  band  of  pen- 
sioners. 

"  I  was  sent,"  said  he,  after  looking  at  them  attentively,  "  to  a 
gentleman  who  hath  no  cloak,  or  a  muddy  one. — You,  sir,  I  think," 
addressing  the  younger  cavalier,  "are  the  man;  you  will  please  to 
follow  me." 

"He  is  in  attendance  on  me,"  said  Blount;  "on  me,  the  noble 
Earl  of  Sussex's  master  of  horse." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,"  answered  the  messenger;  "my 
orders  are  directly  from  her  majesty,  and  concern  this  gentleman 
only." 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  followed  by  Walter,  leaving  the  others 
behind — Blount's  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head  with  the  excess 
of  his  astonishment.  At  length  he  gave  vent  to  it  in  an  exclama- 
tion— "Who  the  good  jere  would  have  thought  this?" — and  shaking 
his  head  with  a  mysterious  air,  he  walked  to  his  own  boat,  embarked, 
and  returned  to  Deptford. 

The  young  cavalier  was,  in  the  mean  while,  guided  to  the  water- 
side by  the  pensioner,  who  showed  him  considerable  respect — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  to  persons  in  his  situation,  may  be  considered  as 
an  augury  of  no  small  consequence.  He  ushered  him  into  one  of 
the  wherries  which  lay  ready  to  attend  the  queen's  barge,  which 
was  already  proceeding  up  the  river  with  the  advantage  of  that 
flood-tide,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  their  descent,  Blount  had  com- 
plained to  his  associates. 

The  two  rowers  used  their  oars  with  such  expedition,  at  the  signal 
of  the  gentleman  pensioner,  that  they  very  soon  brought  their  little 
skiff  under  the  stern  of  the  queen's  boat,  where  she  sat  beneath  an 
awning,  attended  by  two  or  three  ladies  and  the  nobles  of  her  house- 
hold. She  looked  more  than  once  at  the  wherry  in  which  the  young 
adventurer  was  seated,  spoke  to  those  around  her,  and  seemed  to 
laugh.  At  length  one  of  the  attendants,  by  the  queen's  order  ap- 
parently, made  a  sign  for  the  wherry  to  come  alongside,  and  the 
young  man  was  desired  to  step  from  his  own  skiff  into  the  queen's 
barge,  which  he  performed  with  graceful  agility  at  the  forepart  of  the 
boat,  and  was  brought  aft  to  the  queen's  presence — the  wherry  at 
the  same  time  dropping  into  the  rear.  The  youth  underwent  the 
gaze  of  majesty  not  the  less  gracefully  that  his  self-possession  was 
mingled  with  embarrassment.  The  mudded  cloak  still  hung  upon 
his  arm,  and  formed  the  natural  topic  with  which  the  queen  intro- 
duced the  conversation. 

"  You  have  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in  our  behalf,  young 
man.  We  thank  you  for  your  service,  though  the  manner  of  offer- 
ing it  was  unusual,  and  something  bold." 
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"  In  a  sovereign's  need,"  answered  the  youth,  "it  is  each  liege- 
man's duty  to  be  bold." 

"That  was  well  said,  my  lord !"  said  the  queen,  turning  to  a 
grave  person  who  sat  by  her,  and  answered  with  a  grave  inclination 
of  the  head,  and  something  of  a  mumbled  assent.  u  Well,  young 
man,  your  gallantry  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Go  to  the  wardrobe 
keeper,  and  he  shall  have  orders  to  supply  the  suit  which  you  have 
cast  away  in  our  service.  Thou  shall  have  a  suit,  and  that  of  the 
newest  cut,  I  promise  thee,  on  the  word  of  a  princess." 

"May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Walter,  hesitating,  "it  is  not 
for  so  humble  a  servant  of  your  majesty  to  measure  out  your  boun- 
ties ;  but  if  it  became  me  to  choose" 

"Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  I  warrant  me,"  said  the  queen,  inter- 
rupting him  ;  "  fie,  young  man  !  I  take  shame  to  say,  that,  in  our 
capital  such  and  so  various  are  the  means  of  thriftless  folly,  to 
give  gold  to  youth  is  giving  fuel  to  fire,  and  furnishing  them  with 
the  means  of  self-destruction.  If  I  live  and  reign,  these  means  of 
unchristian  excess  shall  be  abridged.  Yet  thou  mayst  be  poor," 
she  added,  "or  thy  parents  may  be — It  shall  be  gold,  if  thou  wilt; 
but  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  the  use  on't." 

Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  queen  had  done,  and  then  mo- 
destly assured  her  that  gold  was  still  less  in  his  wish  than  the  rai- 
ment her  majesty  had  before  offered. 

"'How,  boy!"  said  the  queen;  "neither  gold,  nor  garment? 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of  me,  then  ?" 

"  Only  permission,  madam — if  it  is  not  asking  too  high  an  honor — 
permission  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did  you  this  trifling  service." 

"Permission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy!"  said  the 
queen. 

"  It  is  no  longer  mine,"  said  Walter;  "when  your  majesty's  foot 
touched  it,  it  became  a  fit  mantle  for  a  prince,  but  far  too  rich  a  one 
for  its  former  owner." 

The  queen  again  blushed,  and  endeavored  to  cover,  by  laughing, 
a  slight  degree  of  not  unpleasing  surprise  and  confusion. 


CHARLES    BUTLER,  1750—1832. 

Charles  Butler  was  born  in  London,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  in  1750. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  school  of  that  denomination 
at  Hammersmith,1  he  was  sent  to  the  English  college  at  Douay,'2  where,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  the  scholars  were  excellently  well  instructed  in  their  reli- 

1  Four  miles  we.«t  of  London. 

s  The  Roman  Catholic  College  in  the  north  of  France. 
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gion,  and  the  classics  were  well  taught;  "but  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography- 
were  little  thought  of,  and  modern  history  was  scarcely  mentioned;"  the  object 
being  rather  to  make  the  scholars  good  Papists  than  to  be  useful  and  active  citi- 
zens of  general  society.  From  Douay  Mr.  Butler  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  ultimately  practised  as  a  conveyancer. 
His  legal  publications  were  numerous,  and  gave  him  much  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer. In  1797  appeared  his  "Horse  Biblica?,"  among  the  most  popular  of  his 
works.  The  first  part  contains  an  historical  and  literary  account  of  the  original 
text,  early  versions,  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  the 
second  a  similar  account  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Mohammedans,  Persians, 
&c.  It  is  free  from  any  party  theological  spirit,  and  it  speedily  ran  through  five 
editions.  His  writings  in  behalf  of  the  Papal  Church  are  numerous  and  valuable, 
and  involved  him  in  occasional  controversy  with  some  eminent  men  of  letters. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  most  known  to  general  readers  is  his  "  Remi- 
niscences," the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1822,  and  the  second  in 
1827.  It  is  a  history  of  his  literary  life,  and  contains  some  very  interesting  de- 
tails and  pleasing  sketches  of  distinguished  men ;  and  from  it  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  selected.     Mr.  Butler  died  in  London,  June  2d,  1832. 

LORD   CHATHAM — HIS   ELOQUENCE. 

Of  those  by  whom  Lord  North  was  preceded,  none,  probably,  ex- 
cept Lord  Chatham,  will  be  remembered  by  posterity;  but  the 
nature  of  the  eloquence  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  describe. 

No  person  in  his  external  appearance  was  ever  more  bountifully 
gifted  by  nature  for  an  orator.  In  his  look  and  his  gesture,  grace 
and  dignity  were  combined,  but  dignity  presided ;  the  "  terrors  of 
his  beak,  the  lightnings  of  his  eye,"  were  insufferable.  His  voice 
was  both  full  and  clear ;  his  lowest  whisper  was  distinctly  heard ; 
his  middle  tones  were  sweet,  rich,  and  beautifully  varied.  When 
he  elevated  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  house  was  completely 
filled  with  the  volume  of  the  sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except 
when  he  wished  to  cheer  or  animate;  he  then  had  spirit-stirring 
notes,  which  were  perfectly  irresistible.  He  frequently  rose,  on  a 
sudden,  from  a  very  low  to  a  very  high  key,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
without  effort.  His  diction  was  remarkably  simple;  but  words 
were  never  chosen  with  greater  care.  He  mentioned  to  a  friend 
that  he  had  read  Bailey's  Dictionary  twice,  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  that  he  had  perused  some  of  Dr.  Barrow's  Sermons  so  often 
as  to  know  them  by  heart. 

His  sentiments,  too,  were  apparently  simple ;  but  sentiments  were 
never  adopted  or  uttered  with  greater  skill.  He  was  often  familiar 
and  even  playful ;  but  it  was  the  familiarity  and  playfulness  of  con- 
descension— the  lion  that  dandled  with  the  kid.  The  terrible,  how- 
ever, was  his  peculiar  power.     Then  the  whole  house  sunk  before 
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him.  Still  lie  was  dignified ;  and  wonderful  as  was  his  eloquence, 
it  was  attended  with  this  most  important  effect,  that  it  impressed 
every  hearer  with  a  conviction  that  there  was  something  in  him 
even  finer  than  his  words  j  that  the  man  was  infinitely  greater  than 
the  orator.  No  impression  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  son,  or  his  son's  antagonist. 

But  with  this  great  man — for  great  he  certainly  was — manner 
did  much.  One  of  the  fairest  specimens  which  we  possess  of  his 
lordship's  oratory  is  his  speech,  in  1776,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act. 

Most,  perhaps,  who  read  the  report  of  this  speech  in  "  Alnion's 
Register/'  will  wonder  at  the  effect  which  it  is  known  to  have  pro- 
duced on  the  hearers ;  yet  the  report  is  tolerably  exact,  and  exhibits, 
although  faintly,  its  leading  features.  But  they  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  ineffable  contempt  with  which  he  surveyed  the  late  Mr. 
Grenville,  who  sat  within  one  of  him,  and  should  have  heard  him 
say  with  that  look — "  As  to  the  late  ministry,  every  capital  measure 
they  have  taken  has  been  entirely  wrong."  They  should  also  have 
beheld  him,  when,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville' s  successors, 
he  said — "As  to  the  present  gentlemen — those,  at  least,  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye" — (looking  at  the  bench  on  which  Mr.  Conway 
sat) — " I  have  no  objection;  I  have  never  been  made  a  sacrifice  by 
any  of  them.  Some  of  them  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  my 
poor  opinion  before  they  would  engage  to  repeal  the  act :  they  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  own,  I  did  advise  them  to  engage  to  do  it  •  but 
notwithstanding — (for  I  love  to  be  explicit) — I  cannot  give  them 
my  confidence.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen" — (bowing  to  them) — u  con- 
fidence is  a  plant  of  slow  growth."  Those  who  remember  the  air 
of  condescending  protection  with  which  the  bow  was  made,  and  the 
look  given,  when  he  spoke  these  words,  will  recollect  how  much 
they  themselves,  at  the  moment,  were  both  delighted  and  awed,  and 
what  they  themselves  then  conceived  of  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  the  orator  over  every  human  being  that  surrounded  him.  In  the 
passages  which  we  have  cited,  there  is  nothing  which  an  ordinary 
speaker  might  not  have  said ;  it  was  the  manner,  and  the  manner 
only,  which  produced  the  effect.         *         *         * 

Once,  while  he  was  speaking,  Sir  William  Young  called  out, 
u  Question,  question  !"  Lord  Chatham  paused — then,  fixing  on  Sir 
William  a  look  of  inexpressible  disgust,  exclaimed — "  Pardon  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  agitation  : — when  that  member  calls  for  the  ques- 
tion, I  fear  I  hear  the  knell  of  my  country's  ruin." 

On  another  occasion,  immediately  after  he  had  finished  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  walked  out  of  it ;  and,  as  usual,  with 
a  very  slow  step.  A  silence  ensued,  till  the  door  was  opened  to  let 
him  into  the  lobby.  A  member  then  started  up,  saying,  "  I  rise 
to  reply  to  the  right  honorable  member."     Lord  Chatham  turned 
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back,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  orator, — who  instantly  sat  down 
dumb :  his  lordship  then  returned  to  his  seat,  repeating,  as  he  hob- 
bled along,  the  verses  of  Virgil : — 

"Ast  Danaum  proceres,  Aganiemnoniaeque  phalanges, 
Ut  videre  virum,  fulgentiaque  arma  per  umbras, 
Ingenti  trepidare  metu, — pars  vertere  terga, 
Seu  quondam  petiere  rates, — pars  tollere  vocem 
Exiguam, — inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes."1 

Then  placing  himself  in  his  seat,  he  exclaimed,  "Now  let  me 
hear  what  the  honorable  member  has  to  say  to  me."  On  the  wri- 
ter's asking  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  heard  this  anecdote, — if 
the  house  did  not  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  figure  of  the  poor  mem- 
ber?— "  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  we  were  all  too  much  awed  to  laugh." 
But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  his  command  of  the  house 
is,  the  manner  in  which  he  fixed  indelibly  on  Mr.  Grenville  the 
appellation  of  "the  Gentle  Shepherd."  At  this  time,  a  song  of 
Dr.  Howard,  which  began  with  the  words,  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where," — and  in  which  each  stanza  ended  with  that  line, — was 
in  every  mouth.  On  some  occasion,  Mr.  Grenville  exclaimed, 
"  Where  is  our  money?  where  are  our  means  ?  I  say  again,  where 
are  our  means  ?  where  is  our  money  ?"  He  then  sat  down,  and  Lord 
Chatham  paced  slowly  out  of  the  house,  humming  the  line,  "  Gen- 
tle shepherd,  tell  me  where."  The  effect  was  irresistible,  and  set- 
tled for  ever  on  Mr.  Grenville  the  appellation  of  "  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herd." 

MR.  FOX   AND    MR.  PITT. 

On  his  first  separation  from  the  ministry,  Mr.  Fox  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Whig  •  and,  from  this  time,  uniformly  advocated,  in 
consistency  with  that  noble*  character,  the  great  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  on  their  broadest  principles. 

Almost  the  whole  of  his  political  life  was  spent  in  opposition  to 
his  majesty's  ministers.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Lord  North, 
that  he  had  political  adversaries,  but  no  enemy.  Good-nature,  too 
easily  carried  to  excess,  was  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  his 
character.  In  vehemence  and  power  of  argument  he  resembled 
Demosthenes;  but  there  the  resemblance  ended.  He  possessed  a 
strain  of  ridicule  and  wit  which  nature  denied  to  the  Athenian ; 
and  it  was  the  more  powerful,  as  it  always  appeared  to  be  blended 
with  argument,  and  to  result  from  it.  To  the  perfect  composition 
which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  he 
had  no  pretence. 

1  Soon  as  iEneas'  form  and  arms  appear, 
The  Grecian  chiefs  and  soldiers  quake  with  fear ; 
Some  turn  their  backs,  as  formerly  they  fled 
To  gain  their  ships ; — while  others  struck  with  dread, 
With  feeble  voices  raise  their  screaming  notes 
That  die  half-utter'd  in  their  gasping  throats. 
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The  moment  of  his  grandeur  was,  when, — after  he  had  stated 
the  argument  of  his  adversary,  with  much  greater  strength  than 
his  adversary  had  done,  and  with  much  greater  than  any  of  his 
hearers  thought  possible, — he  seized  it  with  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
and  tore  and  trampled  on  it  to  destruction.  If,  at  this  moment,  he 
had  possessed  the  power  of  the  Athenian  over  the  passions  or  the 
imaginations  of  his  hearers,  he  might  have  disposed  of  the  house 
at  his  pleasure, — but  this  was  denied  to  him ;  and,  on  this  account, 
his  speeches  fell  very  short  of  the  effect  which  otherwise  they  must 
have  produced. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt :  the  latter  had  not  the  vehement  reasoning  or  argumentative 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Fox  •  but  he  had  more  splendor,  more  imagery,  and 
muoh  more  method  and  discretion.  His  long,  lofty,  and  reveren- 
tial panegyrics  of  the  British  constitution,  his  eloquent  vitupera- 
tions of  those  whom  he  described  as  advocating  the  democratic 
spirit  then  let  loose  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  his  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  house,  to  defend  and  to  assist  him  in  defending 
their  all  against  it,  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  imposing  and 
conciliating.  In  addition,  he  had  the  command  of  bitter  contemptu- 
ous sarcasm,  which  tortured  to  madness.  This  he  could  expand  or 
compress  at  pleasure  :  even  in  one  member  of  a  sentence,  he  could 
inflict  a  wound  that  was  never  healed. 

Mr.  Fox  had  a  captivating  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner ;  Mr. 
Pitt  was  more  dignified  than  earnest.  The  action  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
easy  and  graceful ;  Mr.  Pitt's  cannot  be  praised.  It  was  an  obser- 
vation of  the  reporters  in  the  gallery,  that  it  required  great  exer- 
tion to  follow  Mr.  Fox  while  he  was  speaking ;  none  to  remember 
what  he  had  said )  that  it  was  easy  and  delightful  to  follow  Mr. 
Pitt ;  not  so  easy  to  recollect  what  had  delighted  them.  It  may  be 
added,  that,  in  all  Mr.  Fox's  speeches,  even  when  he  was  most  vio- 
lent, there  was  an  unquestionable  indication  of  good  humour,  which 
attracted  every  heart.  Where  there  was  such  a  seeming  equipoise 
of  merit,  the  two  last  circumstances  might  be  thought  to  turn  the 
scale  :  but  Mr.  Pitt's  undeviating  circumspection,— sometimes  con- 
cealed, sometimes  ostentatiously  displayed, — tended  to  obtain  for 
him,  from  the  considerate  and  the  grave,  a  confidence  which  they 
denied  to  his  rival. 

MR.  BURKE. 

Greatly  inferior  to  both  of  these  extraordinary  men,  if  we  are 
to  judge  of  him  by  his  speeches  as  he  delivered  them, — but  greatly 
superior  to  both,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  by  his  speeches  as  he 
published  them, — Edmund  Burke  will  always  hold  an  eminent  rank 
among  the  most  elevated  characters  of  this  country.     Estimating 
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him  by  his  written  speeches,  we  shall  find  nothing  comparable  to 
him  till  we  reach  the  Roman  orator.  Equal  to  that  great  man  in 
dkleet,  in  imagery,  in  occasional  splendor,  and  in  general  informa- 
tion,— excelling  him  in  political  wisdom,  and  the  application  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy  to  politics, — he  yields  to  him  in  pathos,  in  grace, 
in  taste,  and  even  in  that  which  was  not  the  forte  of  Cicero,  in  dis- 
cretion; and  as  an  orator,  in  spite  of  his  rich  illustration,  and  his 
charming  and  sublime  philosophy,  he  sinks  before  Demosthenes. 

What  particularly  distinguished  him  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators,  and  from  his  contemporary  rivals,  were  the  countless  lessons 
of  civil  and  moral  wisdom  by  which  he  dignified  his  compositions, 
and  both  enforced  and  illustrated  his  arguments ;  his  sudden  transi- 
tions from  the  grand  to  the  gay,  from  sublimity  to  pleasantry,  from 
the  refined  and  recondite  to  the  ordinary  and  obvious.  « 

In  familiar  conversation,  the  three  great  men,  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  equally  excelled :  but  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Mr.  Fox  complained  of  his  too  frequent  ruminating  silence.  Mr. 
Pitt  talked; — and  his  talk  was  fascinating.  Mr.  Burke's  conversa- 
tion was  rambling,  but  splendid,  rich,  and  instructive  beyond  com- 
parison. 

LORD  ERSKINE'S  ELOQUENCE. 

The  eloquence  of  this  remarkable  man  was  an  era  at  the  bar. 
His  addresses  to  juries  have  not  been  equalled :  they  alike  capti- 
vated their  understandings,  their  imaginations,  and  their  passions. 
He  often  rose  to  the  highest  oratory,  but  it  was  always  simple ;  and 
even  in  his  sublimest  flights,  there  was  much  that  was  very  familiar ; 
but  this  rather  set  off  than  clouded  their  splendor,  rather  increased 
than  diminished  their  general  effect.  His  skill  in  the  conduct  of  a 
^cause,  and  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  his  discretion  never  forsook  him,  even  in  his  highest  forensic 
enthusiasm;  his  manners  were  always  most  gentlemanly;  at  the 
bar  he  was  uniformly  loved  and  admired ;  and,  when  he  accepted 
the  seals,  no  one,  as  Lord  Eldon  justly  remarked  of  him,  could 
have  a  greater  wish  to  discharge  properly  the  office  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  or  greater  talents  to  qualify  him  for  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  it. 

BOURDALOUE. 

When  we  recollect  before  whom  Bourdaloue  preached ;  that  he 
had  for  his  auditors  the  most  luxurious  court  in  Europe,  and  a 
monarch  abandoned  to  ambition  and  pleasure,  we  shall  find  it 
impossible  not  to  honor  the  preacher  for  the  dignified  simplicity 
with  which  he  uniformly  held  up  to  his  audience  the  severity  of 
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the  gospel,  and  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  Now  and  then,  and  ever 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  he  makes  an  unmeaning  compliment  to  the 
monarch.  On  these  occasions,  his  genius  appears  to  desert  him ; 
but  he  never  disguises  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  or  withholds  its 
threats.  In  one  of  the  sermons  which  he  preached  before  the 
monarch,  he  described,  with  matchless  eloquence,  the  horrors  of  an 
adulterous  life,  its  abomination  in  the  eye  of  God,  its  scandal  to 
man,  and  the  public  and  private  evils  which  attend  it :  but  he 
managed  his  discourse  with  so  much  address  that  he  kept  the  king 
from  suspecting  that  the  thunder  of  the  preacher  was  ultimately  to 
fall  upon  him.  In  general,  Bourdaloue  spoke  in  a  level  tone  of 
voice,  and  with  his  eyes  almost  shut.  On  this  occasion,  having 
wound  up  the  attention  of  the  monarch  and  the  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch,  he  paused.  The  audience  expected  something  ter- 
rible, and  seemed  to  fear  the  next  word.  The  pause  continued  for 
some  time  :  at  length  the  preacher,  fixing  his  eyes  directly  on  his 
royal  hearer,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  equally  expressive  of  horror 
and  concern,  said,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "Thou  art  the  man!" 
then,  leaving  these  words  to  their  effect,  he  concluded  with  a  mild 
and  general  prayer  to  Heaven  for  the  conversion  of  all  sinners.  A 
miserable  courtier  observed,  in  a  whisper,  to  the  monarch,  that  the 
boldness  of  the  preacher  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  should  be 
checked.  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  monarch;  "the  preacher  has 
done  his  duty;  let  us  do  oars"  When  the  service  was  concluded, 
the  monarch  walked  slowly  from  the  church,  and  ordered  Bourda- 
loue into  his  presence.  He  remarked  to  him  his  general  protection 
of  religion,  the  kindness  which  he  had  ever  shown  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  his  particular  attention  to  Bourdaloue  and  his  friends. 
He  then  reproached  him  with  the  strong  language  of  the  sermon ; 
and  asked  him  what  could  be  his  motive  for  insulting  him,  thus 
publicly,  before  his  subjects  ?  Bourdaloue  fell  on  his  knees  :  "God 
is  my  witness  that  it  was  not  my  wish  to  insult  your  majesty;  but 
I  am  a  minister  of  God,  and  must  not  disguise  his  truths.  What  I 
said  in  my  sermon  is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer.  May  God, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  grant  me  to  see  the  day  when  the  greatest  of 
kings  shall  be  the  holiest."  The  monarch  was  affected,  and  silently 
dismissed  the  preacher;  but,  from  this  time,  the  court  began  to 
observe  that  change  which  afterward,  and  at  no  distant  period,  led 
Louis  to  a  life  of  regularity  and  virtue. 
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GEORGE    CRABBE,    1754—1832. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Crabbe !  thou  meekest  of  mankind, 
With  heart  all  fervor,  and  all  strength  of  mind ; 
With  tenderest  sympathy  for  others'  woes, 
Fearless  all  guile  and  malice  to  expose ; 
Steadfast  of  purpose  in  pursuit  of  right, 
To  drag  forth  dark  hypocrisy  to  light, 
To  brand  the  oppressor,  and  to  shame  the  proud, 
To  shield  the  righteous  from  the  slanderous  crowd ; 
To  error  lenient,  and  to  frailty  mild, 
Repentance  ever  was  thy  welcome  child: 
In  every  state — as  husband,  parent,  friend, 
Scholar  or  bard — thou  couldst  the  Christian  blend. 
Hogarth  of  Song !  be  this  thy  perfect  praise : — 
Truth  prompted,  and  Truth  purified  thy  lays ; 
The  God  of  Truth  has  given  thy  verse  and  thee 
Truth's  holy  palm — His  Immortality." l 

George  Crabbe  was  born  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1754,  and  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  customs.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an 
apothecary,  and  received  an  education  merely  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  that 
occupation,  but  by  no  means  answering  to  that  eminent  literary  success  which 
he  afterward  attained.  His  poetical  taste  was  first  kindled  by  the  perusal  of 
verses,  which  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine," — a 
periodical  taken  by  his  father.  The  attractions  of  the  Muse  soon  overcame  those 
of  JEsculapius,  and  in  1778  he  quitted  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he  had 
always  disliked,  and  went  to  London,  determining  to  apply  himself  to  literature. 
He  had  but  little  more  in  his  pocket  than  a  bundle  of  his  poems;  and  these,  alas  ! 
he  could  find  no  one  who  would  venture  to  publish ;  so  that  at  length  he  printed,  at 
his  own  risk,  his  first  published  work,  u  The  Candidate,"  which  appeared  anony- 
mously in  1780.  It  was  favorably  noticed  in  the  "Monthly  Review,"  to  the 
editor  of  which  it  was  addressed.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  hope  for 
much  success  while  he  remained  personally  unknown,  without  any  introduction, 
and  impelled  by  distress,  he  made  himself  known  to  Edmund  Burke.  From  this 
moment  his  fortune  was  made.  That  great  and  good  man  received  him  with 
much  kindness,  read  his  productions  with  approbation,  afforded  him  the  advantage 
of  his  criticism  and  advice,  recommended  him  to  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  introduced  him  to  some  of  his  distinguished  literary  friends, 
among  whom  were  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Fox. 

Crabbe's  first  published  poems,  after  his  acquaintance  with  Burke,  were  "  The 
Library,"  and  "  The  Village,"  both  of  which  received  the  benefit  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  great  statesman  and  critic,  and  the  second  of  which  was  mainly  com- 
posed at  Burke's  residence  at  Beaconsfield.  In  1781,  Crabbe,  who  had  been 
qualifying  himself  for  "  the  church"  at  Burked  recommendation,  was  "  ordained 
a  deacon,  and  took  priest's  orders  the  following  year,"  and  he,  of  course,  had  two 
or  three  "livings"  presented  to  him.2     In  1783,  appeared  "The  Village,"  which 

1  John  Duncan,  Esq.,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

s  Lord  Chancellor  Thuriow  bestowed  upon  him,  successively,  the  "  living"  of  Frome  St. 
Quintin,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  held  for  six  years,  and  the  rectories  of  Muston  and  West 
Allington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
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had  received  the  corrections  and  commendations  of  Dr.  Johnson.1  He  next  pro- 
duced "The  Newspaper/'  in  1785,  after  which  his  poetical  labors  were  suspended 
for  some  time,  probably  on  account  of  the  duties  of  his  profession  and  the  cares 
of  a  growing  family,  though  he  ascribes  it  to  the  loss  of  those  early  and  distin- 
guished friends  who  had  given  him  the  benefit  of  their  criticism.  In  1809,  ap- 
peared "The  Parish  Register f  in  1S10  one  of  his  best  poems,  "The  Borough ;" 
and  in  1812,  "Tales  in  Verse."  His  last  publication  was  entitled  "Tales  of  the 
Hall,"  and  was  published  in  1S19.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the 
tranquil  and  amiable  exercise  of  his  domestic  and  clerical  duties,  at  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  esteemed  and  admired  by  his  parishioners,  among  whom  he  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1832. 

Crabbe  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  English  poets,  and,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  "his  originality  is  of  that  best  kind,  which  displays  itself  not  in  tumid 
exaggeration  or  flighty  extravagance — not  in  a  wide  departure  from  the  sober 
standard  of  truth — but  in  a  more  rigid  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  it  than 
inferior  writers  venture  to  attempt."  He  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  poor, 
describing  with  graphic  minuteness  their  privations,  temptations,  and  vices.2 
But,  while  he  spares  some  of  their  vices,  he  does  more  justice  to  their  virtues, 
and  renders  them  more  important  objects  of  consideration,  than  perhaps  any  other 
imaginative  writer.  His  chief  characteristics  are  simplicity,  force,  pathos,  and 
truth  in  describing  character:  and  through  these,  and  the  originality  of  his  style, 
he  compels  us  to  bestow  our  attention  on  objects  that  are  usually  neglected.  All 
his  works  are  distinguished  by  high  moral  aims.  He  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  his 
fellow-man,  in  however  low  and  humble  a  sphere  he  may  be  placed,  and  he  directs 
our  sympathy  where  it  is  well  for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  it  should  be  di- 
rected, but  where  the  squalidness  of  misery  and  want  too  frequently  repels  it.3 

An  edition  of  his  poems,  in  eight  volumes,  was  published  by  Murray  in  1851, 
the  first  volume  being  6ccupied  by  a  very  pleasing  piece  of  filial  biography  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.4 

THE   PARISH    WORKHOUSE. 

Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ! 

1  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  thus  "writes: — "I  have  sent  you  back  Mr. 
Crabbe's  poem,  which  I  read  with  great  delight.    It  is  original,  vigorous,  and  elegant." 

i  -  Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  the  common  people  of  England  pretty  much  as  they  are.  and  as 
they  must  appear  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  into  their  Condition; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his  sketches  in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful— by  selecting  what  is  most  fit  for  description — by  grouping  them  into  such  forms  as  must 
catch  the  attention  or  awake  the  memory — and  by  scattering  over  the  whole  such  traits  of 
moral  sensibilit}*,  of  sarcasm,  and  of  useful  reflection,  as  every  one  must  feel  to  be  natural 
and  own  to  be  powerful." — Edinburgh  Review,  xii.  133. 

s  <;  Though  his  having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  humiliating,  too  painful,  and  too 
just,  may  have  deprived  his  works  of  so  extensive,  or,  at  least,  so  brilliant  a  popularity  as 
some  of  his  contemporaries  have  attained;  yet  I  venture  to  believe  that  there  is  no  poet  of 
his  times  who  will  stand  higher  in  the  opinion  of  posterity.  He  generally  deals  with  '  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor ;'  but  he  exhibits  them  with  such  a  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  with  such  general  ease  and  simplicity,  and  such  accurate  force  of  expression, 
whether  gay  or  pathetical,  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  no  poet,  except  Shakspeare,  has  ex- 
celled."— J.  Wilson  Croeer,  in  BosvjelVs  Johnson,  viii.  164. 

*  See  articles  in  "Edinburgh  Review,"  xii.  131;  xvi.  30;  xx.  277;  xxxii.  118;  and  lx.  255. 
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There,  where  the  putrid  vapors,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day ; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed, 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood-fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve, 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow, 
Mix'd  with  the  clamors  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide, 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  imbitters  what  it  can't  deny. 
Say  ye,  oppress'd  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance, 
With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who,  with  sad  prayers,  the  weary  doctor  tease 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure  ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  ? 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between  ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patch' d,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes : 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile, 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 


• 


THE    ALMSHOUSE    PHYSICIAN. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls, 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  walls ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat, 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit; 
With  looks  unalter'd  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go, 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye ; 
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A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills  ; 
"Whose  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here, 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misery  lies, 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o'er, 
Without  reply  he  rushes  on  the  door ; 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain, 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man ;   and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 


PHCEBE   DAWSON. 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw,  at  Lammas  fair, 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom'd  there  ; 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gayly  cross'd  the  green, 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen  ; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired, 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired ; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  display'd, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd ; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express'd, 
As  with  untutor'd  elegance  she  dress'd ; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight, 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gain'd, 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retain' d ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display, 
They  wish'd  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wish'd  away ; 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgrace ; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom's  hour, 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power  : 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal, 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feel. 

At  length,  the  youth,  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast, 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  press'd ; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known, 
And  pleased  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young, 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade, 
He  served  the  squire,  and  brush'd  the  coat  he  made ; 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford, 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent, 
And  growing  wealth: — she  sigh'd,  and  look'd  consent. 

****** 

Lo !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back, 
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One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 

And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains ; 

Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 

"Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled ; 

Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 

And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow ; 

Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 

Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; 

Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 

And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 

For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms, 

But  nearer  cause  her  anxious  soul  alarms  ; 

"With  water  burden'd  then  she  picks  her  way, 

Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay ; 

Till,  in  mid  green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 

And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesive  ground ; 

Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 

While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes: 

For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 

Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 

And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gains, 

Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains ; 

Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 

And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 

She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 

And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits  ; 

In  vain — they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  grief, 

That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 

That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distress'cl, 

Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repress'd. 

The  neighbor  matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 

W7ith  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 

Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys, 

Not  led  by  profit,  not  allured  by  praise  ; 

And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 

She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress!  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid; 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

THE    HARDSHIPS    OF    THE    POOR. 

Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health, 
Labor's  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth? 
Go,  then !   and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's  raging  heat, 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labor  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage, 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew. 

There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame ; 
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Yet  urged  along,  and  proudly  loath  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field; 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last, 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast, 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees, 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell, 
Though  the  head  droops  not,  that  the  heart  is  well ; 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share  ? 
Oh !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely  not  wholesome,  plain  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 

Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please, 
Go !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there : 
If  peace  be  his — that  drooping,  weary  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire ; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  the  expiring  brand. 


A   BETROTHED   PAIR   IN    HUMBLE    LIFE. 

Yes,  there  are  real  mourners  ;   I  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  through  the  day  her  duties  claim'd, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign' d  she  aim'd ; 
Neatly  she  dress'd,  nor  vainly  seem'd  to  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display'd, 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  un question' d  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wander'd  where  they'd  been, 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene ; 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say, 
Each  time  he  sail'd,  "This  once,  and  then  the  day;" 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went, 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold, 
Yet  saw  not  danger,  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood. 
22* 
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His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek, 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — "  Thomas,  I  must  die  ; 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go !  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone ; 
Oh,  give  me  that !  and  let  me  not  despair — 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more.     I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :   she  beheld  him  faint — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes,  I  must  die" — and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  ;  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer, 
Apart  she  sigh'd,  alone  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — "  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink." 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd, 
A  sudden  vigor  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favorite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people — death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  "  Thou  must  go  to  rest." 
"  I  go,"  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ; 
Then  gazed  affrighted,  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past. 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved,  an  offering  of  her  love : 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead. 
She  would  have  grieved  had  friends  presumed  to  spare 
The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care. 
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Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while,  woes  destroy. 


SONG  OF  THE  DESERTED  AND  CRAZED  MAIDEN. 

Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead ; 
As  flowers  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
And  every  day  their  sweets  renew, 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

Oh  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  br(  ith ! 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

And  gracf  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
I'll  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill, 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know, 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below : 
There  violets  on  the  borders  blow, 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
Till,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown ; 

The  soil,  a  pure  and  silver  sand ; 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 
In  virgin  earth,  till  then  unturn'd, 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid ; 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spurn'd, 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sport, 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play : 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort, 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown, 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
Through  which  the  ringed  earthworms  creep, 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey. 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin, 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame, 

Press  the  vile  moulderina;  masses  in. 
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Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care — 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there, 

But  oh !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now ! 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone, 

And  let  affection  find  the  place ! 

Oh  !  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate, 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold ; 
And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
From  gross  and  sordid  views  refined, 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
For  only  generous  souls  design'd, 

And  not  a  man  to  meet  me  there.1 


MERCY    SOUGHT   AND   FOUND. 

Pilgrim,  burden'd  with  thy  sin, 

Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate ; 
There,  till  mercy  let  thee  in, 

Knock,  and  weep,  and  watch,  and  wait. 
Knock — he  knows  the  sinner's  cry ; 

Weep — he  loves  the  mourner's  tears ; 
Watch — for  saving  grace  is  nigh  ; 

Wait — till  heavenly  light  appears. 

Hark !  it  is  the  Bridegroom's  voice, 

"Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  thy  rest;" 
Now,  within  the  gate,  rejoice, 

Safe,  and  seal'd,  and  bought,  and  blest. 
Safe — from  all  the  lures  of  vice  ; 

Seal'd — by  signs  the  chosen  know  ; 
Bought — by  love,  and  life  the  price  ; 

Blest — the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

Holy  pilgrim  !  what  for  thee 

In  a  world  like  this  remain? 
From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee 

Fear,  and  shame,  and  doubt,  and  pain. 
Fear — the  hope  of  heaven  shall  fly ; 

Shame — from  glory's  view  retire  ; 
Doubt — in  certain  rapture  die  ; 

Pain — in  endless  bliss  expire. 

1  "  The  characters  of  the  two  sisters  are  drawn  with  infinite  skill  and  minuteness,  and 
their  whole  story  narrated  with  great  feeling  and  beauty.  The  wanderings  of  Jane's  reason 
ai>e  represented  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  The  concluding  stanzas  appear  to  us  to  be 
eminently  beautiful,  and  make  us  regret  that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  have  indulged  us  so  sel- 
dom with  those  higher  lyrical  effusions." — Jeffrey. 
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HIS    LETTER    TO    EDMUND    BURKE.1 

Sir — I  am  sensible  that  I  need  even  your  talents  to  apologize  for 
the  freedom  I  now  take ;  but  I  have  a  plea  which,  however  simply 
urged,  will,  with  a  mind  like  yours,  sir,  procure  me  pardon  :  I  am 
one  of  those  outcasts  on  the  world  who  are  without  a  friend,  with- 
out emplojmient,  and  without  bread. 

Pardon  me  a  short  preface.  I  had  a  partial  father,  who  gave  me 
a  better  education  than  his  broken  fortune  would  have  allowed;  and 
a  better  than  was  necessary,  as  he  could  give  me  that  only.  I  was 
designed  for  the  profession  of  physic ;  but,  not  having  wherewithal 
to  complete  the  requisite  studies,  the  design  but  served  to  convince 
me  of  a  parent's  affection,  and  the  error  it  had  occasioned.  In  April 
last  I  came  to  London,  with  three  pounds,  and  flattered  myself  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
till  my  abilities  should  procure  me  more ;  of  these  I  had  the  highest 
opinion,  and  a  poetical  vanity  contributed  to  my  delusion.  I  knew 
little  of  the  world,  and  had  read  books  only.  I  wrote,  and  fancied 
perfection  in  my  compositions ;  when  I  wanted  bread,  they  promised 
me  affluence,  and  soothed  me  with  dreams  of  reputation,  whilst  my 
appearance  subjected  me  to  contempt.  Time,  reflection,  and  want 
have  showed  me  my  mistake.  I  see  my  trifles  in  that  which  I  think 
the  true  light  \  and,  whilst  I  deem  them  such,  have  yet  the  opinion 
that  holds  them  superior  to  the  common  run  of  poetical  publications. 

I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau,  the  brother  of 
Lord  Rochford ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  asked  his  lordship's 
permission  to  inscribe  my  little  work  to  him.  Knowing  it  to  be 
free  from  all  political  allusions  and  personal  abuse,  it  was  no  very 
material  point  to  me  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  His  lordship 
thought  it  none  to  him,  and  obligingly  consented  to  my  request. 

I  was  told  that  a  subscription  would  be  the  more  profitable 
method  for  me,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  circulate  copies  of  the 
enclosed  proposals. 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  disgust  you  with  this  very  dull  narration,  but 
believe  me  punished  in  the  misery  that  occasions  it.     You  will  con- 

1  u Mr.  Crabbe's  journal  of  his  London  life,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  months,  is 
one  of  the  most  affecting  documents  which  ever  lent  an  interest  to  hiography.  Arriving  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  beginning  of  1800,  without  money,  friends,  or  introductions,  he  rapidly 
sank  into  penury  and  suffering.  His  landlord  threatened  him,  and  hunger  and  a  jail  already 
stared  him  in  the  face.  In  this  emergency,  he  ventured  to  solicit  the  notice  of  three  indi- 
viduals, eminent  for  station  and  influence.  He  applied  to  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelburne,  and 
Lord  Thurlow,  hut  without  success.  In  a  happy  moment  the  name  of  Burke  entered  his 
mind,  and  he  appealed  to  his  sympathy  in  the  following  letter.  The  result  is  well  known. 
In  Burke  the  happy  poet  found  not  only  a  patron  and  a  friend,  but  a  sagacious  adviser  and 
an  accomplished  critic/' — Willmott. 

"  The  tears  stood  in  Crabbe's  eyes,  while  he  talked  of  Burke's  kindness  to  him  in  his  dis- 
tress; and  1  remember  he  said— 'The  night  after  I  delivered  my  letter  at  his  door,  I  was  iu 
such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  I  walked  Westminster  bridge,  backward  and  forward,  until 
daylight.' " — Lockhart. 
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elude  that,  during  this  time,  I  must  have  been  at  more  expense 
than  I  could  afford ;  indeed,  the  most  parsimonious  could  not  have 
avoided  it.  The  printer  deceived  me,  and  my  little  business  has 
had  every  delay.  The  people  with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situa- 
tion, and  find  me  to  be  indigent  and  without  friends.  About  ten 
days  since,  I  was  compelled  to  give  a  note  for  seven  pounds,  to 
avoid  an  arrest  for  about  double  that  sum,  which  I  owe.  I  wrote 
to  every  friend  I  had,  but  my  friends  are  poor  likewise ;  the  time 
of  payment  approached,  and  I  ventured  to  represent  my  case  to  Lord 
Rochford.  I  begged  to  be  credited  for  this  sum  till  I  received  it 
of  my  subscribers,  which  I  believe  will  be  within  one  month ;  but 
to  this  letter  I  had  no  reply,  and  I  have  probably  offended  by  my 
importunity.  Having  used  every  honest  means  in  vain,  I  yesterday 
confessed  my  inability,  and  obtained,  with  much  entreaty,  and  as 
the  greatest  favor,  a  week's  forbearance,  when  I  am  positively  told 
that  I  must  pay  the  money,  or  prepare  for  a  prison. 

You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long  an  introduction.  I  appeal 
to  you,  sir,  as  a  good,  and,  let  me  acid,  a  great  man.  I  have  no 
other  pretensions  to  your  favor  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy  one. 
It  is  not  easy  to  support  the  thoughts  of  confinement;  and  I  am 
coward  enough  to  dread  such  an  end  to  my  suspense. 

Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with  propriety?  Will  you 
ask  any  demonstrations  of  my  veracity  ?  I  have  imposed  upon  my- 
self, but  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me,  if 
possible,  interest  your  compassion.  I  know  those  of  rank  and  for- 
tune are  teased  with  frequent  petitions,  and  are  compelled  to  refuse 
the  requests  even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress :  it  is, 
therefore,  with  a  distant  hope  I  venture  to  solicit  such  favor ;  but 
you  will  forgive  me,  sir,  if  you  do  not  think  proper  to  relieve.  It 
is  impossible  that  sentiments  like  yours  can  proceed  from  any  but  a 
humane  and  generous  heart. 

I  will  call  upon  you,  sir,  to-morrow;  and  if  I  have  not  the  hap- 
piness to  obtain  credit  with  you,  I  must  submit  to  my  fate.  My 
existence  is  a  pain  to  myself,  and  every  one  near  and  dear  to  me  are 
distressed  in  my  distresses.  My  connections,  once  the  source  of 
happiness,  now  imbitter  the  reverse  of  my  fortune;  and  I  have 
only  to  hope  a  speedy  end  to  a  life  so  unpromisingly  begun  :  in 
which,  (though  it  ought  not  to  be  boasted  of,)  I  can  reap  some  con- 
solation from  looking  to  the  end  of  it.  I  am,  sir,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  your  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

George  Crabbe. 
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JAMES    MACKINTOSH,    1765—1832. 

James  Mackintosh,1  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and  who 
attained  eminence  in  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  politics,  was  born  in 
Aldourie,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  Scotland,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1765. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  fondness  for  abstruse  speculations, 
and  read  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way;  among  which  were  the  works  of  Pope 
and  Swift  In  1780,  he  went  to  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  recog- 
nized, by  common  consent,  as  the  first  scholar  there;  while  his  courteous  de- 
meanor, refined  manners,  playful  fancy,  and  easy  flow  of  elocution  rendered  him 
a  general  favorite  among  his  companions.  His  chief  associate  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall,  whom  the  exclusive  system  of  the  English  universities  had  forced 
to  seek,  in  this  northern  seminary,  that  academical  education  which  was  denied 
to  him,  as  a  "Dissenter,"  in  his  own  country.  The  society  and  conversation  of 
Hall  had  great  influence  on  Mackintosh's  mind,  and  their  intellectual  combats 
were  almost  unceasing. 

In  1784,  having  taken  his  degree,  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh  to  commence  the 
study  of  physic,  which  he  had  made  choice  of  as  a  profession.  Here  a  new  world 
was  opened  to  him,  and  he  was  introduced  into  the  first  literary  society  of  that 
renowned  metropolis.  But  metaphysical,  and  political,  and  scientific  speculation, 
rather  than  the  study  of  his  profession,  engrossed  his  attention ;  and,  after  three 
years  spent  in  irregular  application,  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Having 
obtained  his  diploma,  he  quitted  Edinburgh  in  September,  1787,  with  a  large 
stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  but  without  having  concentrated  his  powers 
upon  any  one  pursuit,  or  given  to  professional  subjects  that  systematic  attention 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  professional  eminence. 

Early  in  1788  he  set  out  for  London,  and  arrived  at  that  great  theatre  of  action 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  world's  history.  "An  ardent  enthusiast 
for  political  amelioration,  he  came  in  contact  with  society  when  it  was  already 
heaving  with  the  first  throes  of  that  great  convulsion  which  was  soon  to  overturn 
all  the  institutions  of  a  neighboring  country,  and  to  shake  those  of  every  other 
to  their  lowest  foundations."  In  the  discussions  which  were  then  going  on,  he 
was  eager  to  take  a  part;  and  his  failure  to  receive  a  medical  appointment,  which 
he  had  expected,  led  him  to  think  seriously  of  abandoning  the  profession  he  had 
chosen.  Early  in  1789,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Stuart,  a  young  lady 
of  a  respectable  Scotch  family,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  found  himself 


1  In  1803,  he  received  the  a  honor  (?)  of  knighthood,"  and  was  then  "  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  James  Mackintosh." 

"  Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  hut  as  empty  quite ; 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  heads  and  prayer-hooks*  are  the  toys  of  age." 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man. 


*  Alluding  to  the  superstitious  devotees  of  the  Papal  Church. 
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with  no  prospect  of  any  immediate  professional  settlement,  his  little  fortune  left 
him  by  his  father  rapidly  diminishing,  and  a  wife  to  provide  for. 

An  opportunity  now  presented  itself  which  was  to  give  to  Mackintosh  that 
prominence  in  the  world  of  politics  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  In  1790,  ap- 
peared Burke's  celebrated  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  than  which 
no  work,  probably,  ever  excited  so  immediate,  intense,  and  universal  an  interest 
in  Great  Britain.  By  some  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  marvellous  union  of  wis- 
dom and  genius  that  had  ever  appeared,  while  to  others — those  who  sympathized 
more  with  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  France  to  rid  themselves  of  monarchy — it 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  former  life  and  opinions  of  the  author,  and  to  con- 
tain much  that  was  exceptionable.  Numerous  replies  immediately  appeared;  but 
none,  excepting  the  "  Rights  of  Man"  of  Thomas  Paine,  were  deemed  of  any 
remarkable  power,  until,  in  April,  1791,  appeared  "  Vindicise  Gallicae,  or  a  Defence 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  English  Admirers  against  the  Accusations  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Edmund  Burke."  This  work  had  been  finished  in  a  great  hurry, 
but,  with  all  its  defects  and  imperfections,  it  at  once  placed  the  author  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  those  who  upheld  the  cause  of  France,  caused  him  to  be  courted 
and  caressed  on  all  sides,  and  made  him,  as  he  says,  "  the  lion  of  London." 

In  1795,  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  rose  with  rapid  and 
sure  steps.  In  1799,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  upon  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  which  gained  him  much  credit.  He  was  induced 
to  publish  the  introductory  lecture,  which  was  no  sooner  from  the  press  than  com- 
mendations poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  In  1803,  an  event  occurred 
in  his  life  which  gave  him  the  highest  fame  as  an  advocate.  On  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  took  place  the  celebrated  trial  of  M.  Peltier,  an  emigrant  French 
Royalist,  for  a  libel  on  the  First  Consul  of  France — Bonaparte.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
was  counsel  for  the  accused,  and  his  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  has  been 
said  to  be  "one  of  the  most  splendid  displays  of  eloquence  ever  exhibited  in  a 
court  of  justice — a  monument  of  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence." 

In  1804,  he  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of 
Bombay,  and,  after  having  received  the  customary  honor  of  knighthood,  sailed 
with  his  family  for  India.  By  this  step  he  was  in  hopes  of  improving  his  pecu- 
niary resources,  and  laid  out  great  plans  in  the  walks  of  literature ;  but  he  re- 
turned home,  in  1812,  "with  broken  health  and  spirits,  uncertain  prospects,  and 
vast  materials  for  works  which  were  never  to  be  completed.  He  soon  after 
entered  Parliament,  and  continued  in  it  to  the  end  of  his  days — always  true  to 
liberal  principles.  He  contributed  articles  of  great  value  to  the  'Edinburgh 
Review,'  and,  in  a  preliminary  discourse  to  the  '  Encyclopaedia,'  furnished  by  far 
the  best  history  of  ethical  philosophy  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  He 
also  published,  in  three  volumes,  a  popular  and  abridged  '  History  of  England,' 
for  '  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,'  which  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  en- 
larged and  liberal  views  ,•  and  he  was  engaged  in  a  '  History  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,' !  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832,  regretted 
with  more  sincerity,  and  admired  with  less  envy,  than  any  other  man  of  his  age." 


*  Read  a  masterly  account  of  this  fragment  in  the  sixty-second  volume  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Review ;"  also  "  Memoirs  of  his  Life,"  by  his  son  Robert. 
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"The  intellectual  character  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  cannot  be  unknown  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  his  works,  or  who  has  ever  read  many  pages  of  his 
*  Memoirs ;'  and  it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  speak  here  of  his  great  knowledge, 
the  singular  union  of  ingenuity  and  soundness  in  his  speculations,  his  perfect 
candor  and  temper  in  discussion,  the  pure  and  lofty  morality  to  which  he  strove 
to  elevate  the  minds  of  others,  and  in  his  own  conduct  to  conform.  These 
merits,  we  believe,  will  no  longer  be  denied  by  any  who  have  heard  of  his  name 
or  looked  at  his  writings.  But  there  were  other  traits  of  his  intellect  which  could 
only  be  known  to  those  who  were  of  his  acquaintance,  and  which  it  is  still  de- 
sirable that  the  readers  of  the  '  Memoirs'  should  bear  in  mind.  One  of  these  was 
that  ready  and  prodigious  memory  by  which  all  that  he  learned  seemed  to  be  at 
once  engraved  on  the  proper  compartment  of  his  mind,  and  to  present  itself  the 
moment  it  was  required ;  .another,  still  more  remarkable,  was  the  singular  maturity 
and  completeness  of  all  his  views  and  opinions,  even  upon  the  most  abstruse  and 
complicated  questions,  though  raised  without  design  or  preparation,  in  the  casual 
course  of  conversation.  *  *  *  The  vast  extent  of  his  information,  and  the 
natural  gayety  of  his  temper,  joined  to  the  inherent  kindness  of  his  disposition, 
made  his  conversation  at  once  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  generally  pleas- 
ing that  could  be  imagined." 1 

DEATH   OF   HIS    WIFE — GOD's   DEALINGS    WITH   MAN. 

Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory ,  to  tell  you  what  she  was, 
and  what  I  owed  her,  I  was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the 
blind  affection  of  my  youth,  I  found  an  intelligent  companion,  and 
a  tender  friend,  a  prudent  monitress,  the  most  faithful  of  wives,  and 
a  mother  as  tender  as  children  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I 
met  a  woman  who,  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses, 
gradually  corrected  the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  pru- 
dent from  affection  •  and  though  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she 
was  taught  economy  and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During  the 
most  critical  period  of  my  life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs, 
from  the  care  of  which  she  relieved  me.  To  her  I  owe  whatever  I 
am  ;  to  her  whatever  I  shall  be. 

The  philosophy  which  I  have  learned  only  teaches  me  that  virtue 
and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  and  that  their 
loss  is  irreparable.  It  aggravates  my  calamity  instead  of  consoling 
me  uncfer  it.  My  wounded  heart  seeks  another  consolation.  Go- 
verned by  these  feelings,  which  have  in  every  age  and  region  of  the 
world  actuated  the  human  mind,  I  seek  relief,  and  I  find  it,  in  the 
soothing  hope  and  consolatory  opinion  that  a  Benevolent  Wisdom 
inflicts  the  chastisement  as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoyments  of  human 
life ;  that  Superintending  Goodness  will  one  day  enlighten  the  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  our  nature,  and  hangs  over  our  prospects; 

i  Read  a  very  interesting  and  able  notice  of  his  "  Memoirs''  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
lxii,  205. 
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that  this  dreary  and  wretched  life  is  not  the  whole  of  man ;  that  an 
animal  so  sagacious  and  provident,  and  capable  of  such  proficiency 
in  science  and  virtue,  is  not  like  the  beasts  that  perish )  that  there 
is  a  dwelling-place  prepared  for  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  that  the 
ways  of  God  will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man.  The  sentiments  of 
religion  which  were  implanted  in  my  mind  in  my  early  youth,  and 
which  were  revived  by  the  awful  scenes  which  I  have  seen  passing 
before  my  eyes  in  the  world,  are,  I  trust,  deeply  rooted  in  my  heart 
by  this  great  calamity. 


JOHNSON  S    LIVES    OF   THE   POETS. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
considerably  softened  his  style,  he  published  his  "  Lives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets/7  a  work  of  which  the  subject  insures  popularity,  and  on 
which  his  fame  probably  now  depends.  He  seems  to  have  poured 
into  it  the  miscellaneous  information  which  he  had  collected,  and 
the  literary  opinions  which  he  had  formed  during  his  long  reign 
over  the  literature  of  London.  The  critical  part  has  produced  the 
warmest  agitations  of  literary  faction.  The  time  may,  perhaps, 
now  be  arrived  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  its  merits.  Whenever 
understanding  alone  is  sufficient  for  poetical  criticism,  the  decisions 
of  Johnson  are  generally  right.  But  the  beauties  of  poetry  must 
be  felt  before  their  causes  are  investigated.  There  is  a  poetical  sen- 
sibility which,  in  the  progress  of  the  mind,  becomes  as  distinct  a 
power  as  a  musical  ear  or  a  picturesque  eye.  Without  a  consider- 
able degree  of  this  sensibility,  it  is  as  vain  for  a  man  of  the  great- 
est understanding  to  speak  of  the  higher  beauties  of  poetry  as  it  is 
for  a  blind  man  to  speak  of  colors.  To  adopt  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  poetry,  to  realize  its  boldest  imagery,  to  yield  to  every 
impulse  of  enthusiasm,  to  submit  to  the  illusions  of  fancy,  to  retire 
with  the  poet  into  his  ideal  worlds,  were  dispositions  wholly  foreign 
from  the  worldly  sagacity,  and  stern  shrewdness  of  Johnson.  If 
this  unpoetical  character  be  considered,  if  the  force  of  prejudice  be 
estimated,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  work  of  his  old  age  we 
must  expect  to  find  him  enamored  of  every  paradox  which  he  had 
supported  with  brilliant  success,  and  that  an  old  man  seldom  warmly 
admires  those  works  which  have  appeared  since  his  sensibility  has 
become  sluggish,  and  his  literary  system  formed,  we  shall  be  able  to 
account  for  most  of  the  unjust  judgments  of  Johnson,  without  re- 
course to  any  suppositions  inconsistent  with  honesty  and  integrity. 

As  in  his  judgment  of  life  and  character,  so  in  his  criticism  on 
poetry,  he  was  a  sort  of  freethinker.  He  suspected  the  refined  of 
affectation,  he  rejected  the  enthusiastic  as  absurd,  and  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  mysterious  was  unintelligible.  He  came  into  the 
world  when  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  gave  the  law  to  Eng- 
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lish  poetry.  In  that  school  he  had  himself  learned  to  be  a  lofty 
and  vigorous  declaimer  in  harmonious  verse ;  beyond  that  school  his 
unforced  admiration  perhaps  scarcely  soared ;  and  his  highest  effort 
of  criticism  was  accordingly  the  noble  panegyric  on  Dry  den.  His 
criticism  owed  its  popularity  as  much  to  its  defects  as  to  its  excel- 
lencies. It  was  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of  readers — persons 
of  good  sense  and  inforniatiom,  but  of  no  exquisite  sensibility  •  and 
to  their  minds  it  derived  a  false  appearance  of  solidity  from  that 
very  narrowness  which  excluded  those  grander  efforts  of  imagination 
to  which  Aristotle  and  Bacon  confined  the  name  of  poetry. 

Among  the  victories  gained  by  Milton,  one  of  the  most  signal  is 
that  which  he  obtained  over  all  the  prejudices  of  Johnson,  who  was 
compelled  to  make  a  most  vigorous,  though  evidently  reluctant, 
effort  to  do  justice  to  the  fame  and  genius  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish poets.  The  alacrity  with  which  he  seeks  every  occasion  to 
escape  from  this  painful  duty,  in  observation  upon  Milton's  life  and 
minor  poems,  sufficiently  attests  the  irresistible  power  of  "  Paradise 
Lost."  As  he  had  no  feeling  of  the  lively  and  graceful,  we  must 
not  wonder  at  his  injustice  to  Prior.  Some  accidental  impression, 
concurring  with  a  long  habit  of  indulging  and  venting  every  singu- 
larity, seems  necessary  to  account  for  his  having  forgotten  that 
Swift  was  a  wit.  As  the  "  Seasons"  appeared  during  the  suscepti- 
ble part  of  Johnson's  life,  his  admiration  of  Thomson  prevailed 
over  that  ludicrous  prejudice  which  he  professed  against  Scotland, 
perhaps  because  it  was  a  Presbyterian  country.  His  insensibility 
to  the  higher  order  of  poetry,  his  dislike  of  a  Whig  university,  and 
his  scorn  of  a  fantastic  character,  combined  to  produce  that  mon- 
strous example  of  critical  injustice  which  he  entitles  the  "  Life  of 
Gray." 

Such  is  the  character  which  may  be  bestowed  on  Johnson  by 
those  who  feel  a  profound  reverence  for  his  virtues,  and  a  respect 
approaching  to  admiration  for  his  intellectual  powers,  without  adopt- 
ing his  prejudices  or  being  insensible  to  his  defects. 


GROTIUS. 

The  reduction  of  the  law  of  nations  to  a  system  was  reserved  for 
Grotius.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Peiresk  that  he 
undertook  this  arduous  task.  He  produced  a  work  which  we  now 
indeed  justly  deem  imperfect,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plete that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  in  so  early  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  one  man.  So  great 
is  the  uncertainty  of  posthumous  reputation,  and  so  liable  is  the 
fame  of  even  the  greatest  men  to  be  obscured  by  those  new  fashions 
of  thinking  and  writing  which  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  among 
polished  nations,  that  Grotius,  who  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eye 
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of  his  contemporaries,  is  now,  perhaps,  known  to  some  of  my  read- 
ers only  by  name.  Yet,  if  we  fairly  estimate  both  his  endowments 
and  his  virtues,  we  may  justly  consider  him  as  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable men  who  have  done  honor  to  modern  times.  He  combined 
the  discharge  of  the  most  important  duties  of  active  and  public  life 
with  the  attainment  of  that  exact  and  various  learning  which  is 
generally  the  portion  only  of  the  recluse  student.  Pie  was  distin- 
guished as  an  advocate  and  a  magistrate,  and  he  composed  the  most 
valuable  works  of  his  own  country;  he  was  almost  equally  cele- 
brated as  an  historian,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  divine ;  a  disinte- 
rested statesman,  a  philosophical  lawyer,  a  patriot  who  united  mo- 
deration with  firmness,  and  a  theologian  who  was  taught  candor  by 
his  learning.  Unmerited  exile  did  not  damp  his  patriotism;  the 
bitterness  of  controversy  did  not  extinguish  his  charity ;  the  saga- 
city of  his  numerous  and  fierce  adversaries  could  not  discover  a  blot 
in  his  character;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hard  trials  and  galling 
provocations  of  a  turbulent  political  life,  he  never  once  deserted  his 
friends  when  they  were  unfortunate,  nor  insulted  his  enemies  when 
they  were  weak.  In  times  of  the  most  furious  civil  and  religious 
faction,  he  preserved  his  name  unspotted ;  he  knew  how  to  recon- 
cile fidelity  to  his  own  party  with  moderation  toward  his  opponents. 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  destined  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  law 
of  nations,  or  rather  to  create  a  science  of  which  only  rude  sketches 
and  undigested  materials  were  scattered  over  the  writings  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  him.  By  tracing  the  laws  of  his  country  to 
their  principles,  he  was  led  to  the  contemplation  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  he  justly  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  municipal  law. 


WILBERFORCE. 

To  speak  of  fame  and  glory  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  would  be  to  use 
a  language  far  beneath  him ;  but  he  will  surely  consider  the  effect 
of  his  triumph  on  the  fruitfulness  of  his  example.  Who  knows 
whether  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  that  he  has  conferred  on  the 
world,  (the  greatest  that  any  individual  has  had  the  means  of  con- 
ferring,) may  not  be  the  encouraging  example  that  the  exertions  of 
virtue  may  he  croivned  by  such  splendid  success?  We  are  apt  petu- 
lantly to  express  our  wonder  that  so  much  exertion  should  be  neces- 
sary to  suppress  such  flagrant  injustice.  The  more  just  reflection 
will  be,  that  a  short  period  of  the  short  life  of  one  man  is,  well  and 
wisely  directed,  sufficient  to  remedy  the  miseries  of  mdl ions  for  ages. 
Benevolence  has  hitherto  been  too  often  disheartened  by  frequent 
failures ;  hundreds  and  thousands  will  be  animated  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  example,  by  his  success,  and  by  a  renown  that  can  only  perish 
with  the  world,  to  attack  all  the  forms  of  corruption  and  cruelty 
that  scourge  mankind.     Oh,  what  twenty  years  in  the  life  of  one 
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man  those  were  which  abolished  the  Slave  Trade  !  How  precious  is 
time  !  How  valuable  and  dignified  is  human  life,  which  in  general 
appears  so  base  and  miserable  !  How  noble  and  sacred  is  human 
nature,  made  capable  of  achieving  such  truly  great  exploits ! 


THE    PROGRESSIVENESS    OF    THE    RACE. 

In  government,  commerce  has  overthrown  that  "  feudal  and 
chivalrous"  system  under  whose  shade  it  first  grew.  In  religion, 
learning  has  subverted  that  superstition  whose  opulent  endowments 
had  first  fostered  it.  Peculiar  circumstances  softened  the  barba- 
rism of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  degree  which  favored  the  admission 
of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  knowledge.  These  circumstances 
were  connected  with  the  manners  of  chivalry;  but  the  sentiments 
peculiar  to  that  institution  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  situation 
which  gave  them  birth.  They  were  themselves  enfeebled  in  the 
progress  from  ferocity  and  turbulence,  and  almost  obliterated  by 
tranquillity  and  refinement.  But  the  auxiliaries  which  the  man- 
ners of  chivalry  had  in  rude  ages  reared,  gathered  strength  from 
its  weakness,  and  flourished  in  its  decay.  Commerce  and  diffused 
knowledge  have,  in  fact,  so  completely  assumed  the  ascendant  in 
polished  nations,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  any  relics  of 
Gothic  manners  but  in  a  fantastic  exterior,  which  has  survived  the 
generous  illusions  that  made  these  manners  splendid  and  seductive. 
Their  direct  influence  has  long  ceastd  in  Europe;  but  their  indirect 
influence,  through  the  medium  of  those  causes  which  would  not 
perhaps  have  existed  but  for  the  mildness  which  chivalry  created  in 
the  midst  of  a  barbarous  age,  still  operates  with  increasing  vigor. 
The  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages  were,  in  the  most  singular  sense, 
compulsory.  Enterprising  benevolence  was  produced  by  general 
fierceness,  gallant  courtesy  by  ferocious  rudeness,  and  artificial 
gentleness  resisted  the  torrent  of  natural  barbarism.  But  a  less 
incongruous  system  has  succeeded,  in  which  commerce,  which 
unites  men's  interests,  and  knowledge,  which  excludes  those  preju- 
dices that  tend  to  embroil  them,  present  a  broader  basis  for  the 
stability  of  civilized  and  beneficent  manners. 

Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  forbodes  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  litera- 
ture from  events  which  he  supposes  to  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  I  have  ever  been  protected  from  such  appre- 
hensions by  my  belief  in  a  very  simple  truth — that  diffused  know* 
ledge  immortalizes  itself.  A  literature  which  is  confined  to  a  few 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  massacre  of  scholars  and  the  conflagration 
of  libraries ;  but  the  diffused  knowledge  of  the  present  day  could 
only  be  annihilated  by  the  extirpation  of  the  civilized  part  of 
mankind. 

From  the  Yindicice  GaUicce. 
23* 
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THE    BLESSINGS    OF   A    FREE   PRESS. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  case  seems 
to  merit  your  most  serious  attention.  The  real  prosecutor  is  the 
master  of  the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw;  the 
defendant  is  a  defenceless,  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this  case, 
therefore,  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world  and  the  only  free  press  remaining  in 
Europe.  Gentlemen,  this  distinction  of  the  English  press  is  new — 
it  is  a  proud  and  a  melancholy  distinction.  Before  the  great  earth- 
quake of  the  French  Revolution  had  swallowed  up  all  the  asylums 
of  free  discussion  on  the  Continent,  we  enjoyed  that  privilege,  in- 
deed, more  fully  than  others,  but  we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively. 
In  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany,  the 
press  was  either  legally  or  practically  free. 

But  all  these  have  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  convulsion 
which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  They  are 
destroyed,  and  gone  for  ever !  One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is 
still  inviolate.  There  is  still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can 
freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society, 
where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press  of  England  is  still  free.  It 
is  guarded  by  the  free  constitution  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded 
by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I  trust  I  may  venture 
to  say  that,  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the 
British  empire.  It  is  an  awful  consideration,  gentlemen.  Every 
other  monument  of  European  liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient 
fabric  which  has  been  gradually  reared  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  our  fathers,  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks  be  to  God  !  solid  and 
entire — but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  in  ruins  !  Believing,  then, 
as  I  do,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle — that  this  is  only 
the  first  battle  between  reason  and  power — that  you  have  now  in 
your  hands,  committed  to  your  trust,  the  only  remains  of  free  dis- 
cussion in  Europe,  now  confined  to  this  kingdom ;  addressing  you, 
therefore,  as  the  guardians  of  the  most  important  interests  of  man- 
kind ;  convinced  that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason  depends  more 
on  your  present  verdict  than  on  any  other  that  was  ever  delivered 
by  a  jury — I  trust  I  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  issue — I  trust 
that  you  will  consider  yourselves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty, 
as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  free  discussion  against 
the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  ever  encountered ! 

Speech  in  Defence  of  M.  Peltier. 
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HANNAH    MORE,    1745—1833. 

This  most  excellent  and  accomplished  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  More, 
a  village  schoolmaster  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  she  was  born  in  the 
year  1745.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  More  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  parochial  school  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff.  The  family,  which 
numbered  four  other  daughters,  soon  began  to  attract  notice,  as  one  in  which 
there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  talent;  and,  shortly  after  removing  to  Bristol, 
they  opened  a  boarding  and  day-school  for  young  ladies,  which  continued  for 
many  years  the  most  flourishing  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. Hannah  was,  from  early  life,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  family.  Her  first 
literary  efforts  were  some  poetical  pieces  written  for  the  edification  of  her  pupils. 
Among  these  was  the  "  Search  after  Happiness,"  a  pastoral  drama,  which  she 
wrote  at  eighteen,  but  did  not  publish  till  1773.  It  met  with  a  very  flattering 
reception.  She  was  thus  induced  to  try  her  strength  in  the  higher  walks  of  dra- 
matic poetry,  and  she  successively  brought  forward  for  the  stage  her  tragedies 
of  the  "  Inflexible  Captive/'  "  Percy,"  and  "  The  Fatal  Falsehood :"  of  these 
"Percy"  was  the  most  popular,  having  been  acted  fourteen  nights  successively. 
The  reputation  which  she  thus  acquired  introduced  her  into  the  best  literary 
society  of  London1 — into  the  circle  in  which  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  moved.  But  her  dramatic  career  closed  with  the  production  of  these 
tragedies.  Shortly  after,  her  opinions  upon  the  theatre  underwent  a  decided 
change ;  and,  as  she  has  stated  in  the  preface  to  her  tragedies,  she  did  not  "  con- 
sider the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  becoming  the  appearance  or  the  counte- 
nance of  a  Christian."2  This  great  change  in  her  spiritual  views  was  followed 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  her  manner  of  life. 

Under  a  deep  conviction  that  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  the  great  object  of  human  existence,  and  the  only  one 
which  can  bring  peace  at  the  last,  she  quitted,  in  the  prime  of  her  days,  the  bright 
circles  of  fashion  and  literature,  and,  retiring  into  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol, 
devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  active  Christian  benevolence,  and  to  the  composition 
of  various  works  having  for  their  object  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
mankind.  Her  practical  conduct  thus  beautifully  exemplified  the  moral  energy 
of  her  Christian  principles. 

She  retired  into  the  country  in  17S6,  and  in  two  years  after  published  her  first 
prose  piece,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,"  and  a  "Poem  on  the  Slave 
Trade."  These  were  followed,  in  1791,  by  her  "Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Fashionable  World."  In  1795,  she  commenced,  at  Bath,  in  monthly  numbers, 
M  The  Cheap  Repository,"  a  series  of  most  instructive  and  interesting  tales,  one 
of  which  is  the  world-renowned  "  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain."  The  success 
of  this  publication,  so  seasonable,  at  a  time  when  the  infidelity  of  France  had 


1  She  went  to  London  in  1774. 

*  While  her  mind  was  in  this  state  of  transition,  she  published,  in  1782.  a  volume  of  "  Sa- 
cred Dramas,"  to  which  was  annexed  a  poem  called  "  Sensibility:*'  all  of  which  were  received 
by  the  public  with  great  favor. 
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too  many  admirers  in  England,  was  extraordinary  and  unprecedented ;  for  it  is 
said  that  in  one  year  one  million  copies  of  the  work  were  sold.'  In  1799,  ap- 
peared her  "  Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education,"  which  led 
to  an  intention,  warmly  advocated  by  Porteus,  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  commit- 
ting to  her  the  education  of  Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales.  This,  however,  was 
not  effected,  but  it  led  to  the  publication  of  her  "  Hints  towards  Forming  the 
Character  of  a  Young  Princess/'  in  1805.  Then  came  what  has,  perhaps,  been 
her  most  popular  work,  H  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  published  in  1809,  and 
which  passed  through  at  least  six  editions  in  one  year.  It  is  a  very  entertaining 
and  instructive  novel,  full  of  striking  remarks  on  men  and  manners,  and  portrays 
the  kind  of  character  which,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author,  it  is  desirable  that 
young  ladies  should  possess. 

In  1811  and  1812,  appeared  her  "Practical  Piety,"  and  "Christian  Morals;" 
and,  in  1815,  her  "Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul," — afar 
bolder  undertaking  than  any  in  which  she  had  previously  been  engaged,  and 
which  she  has  executed  to  the  delight  of  every  reader.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
her  sister  Martha,  in  1819,  her  literary  career  terminated  with  "Moral  Sketches," 
and  "  Reflections  on  Prayer."  She  was  now  aged  and  infirm,  but  still  continued 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  charity  schools,  Bible  and  missionary 
societies,  and  other  benevolent  and  religious  institutions.  In  1828,  she  left 
Barley  Wood,2  where  she  had  resided  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton,  very  near  Bristol,  at  both  of  which  places  she  had 
many  valuable  friends,  though  she  had  outlived  every  known  relation  on  the 
earth.  Here  she  spent  her  last  days,  supported  in  the  afflictions  of  age  by  the 
consolations  of  that  religion  to  the  service  of  which  she  had  devoted  the  vigor 
of  her  life,  and  expired,  with  the  calmness  and  full  faith  of  the  Christian,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1833.3 

Few  authors  of  any  age  or  country  have  done  more  to  improve  mankind — to 
make  them  wiser  and  better  for  both  worlds — than  Hannah  More.  All  her  writ- 
ings are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  sound  Christian  morals  and  practical  righteous- 
ness.4 Her  poetry,  though  it  takes  not  a  very  high  rank  among  the  productions 
of  the  Muse,  is  easy  in  its  versification,  displays  a  considerable  degree  of  imagi- 
nation, and  is  full  of  excellent  sentiments  and  judicious  remarks  upon  men  and 

1  "  Hannah  More's  eminently  useful  life  manifested  itself  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
effort  she  made  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  through  the  medium  of  moral  and  religious  tracts, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  schools.  These  were  made  a  blessing  on  a  wide  scale,  while 
their  good  effects  are  continued  to  this  time,  and  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated." — Cottle's 
Reminiscences  of  South  ey  and  Coleridge. 

*  A  cottage  delightfully  situated  in  the  village  of  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  a  village 
renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  John  Locke.  "Miss  Hannah  More  lived  with  her  four  sisters, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Martha,  after  they  quitted  their  school  in  Park  Street,  Bristol, 
at  a  small  neat  cottage  in  Somersetshire,  called  Cowslip  Green.  The  Misses  More,  some  years 
afterward,  built  a  better  house,  and  called  it  Barley  Wood,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  a  mile 
f  L-om  Wrington.  Here  they  all  lived  in  the  highest  degree  respected  and  beloved,  their  house 
the  seat  of  piety,  cheerfulness,  literature,  and  hospitality;  and  they  themselves  receiving  the 
honor  of  more  visits  from  bishops,  nobles,  and  persons  of  distinction  than,  perhaps,  any 
private  family  in  the  kingdom." — Ibid. 

a  Read  an  excellent  article  on  Hannah  More's  writings  and  life,  in  "  American  Quarterly 
Review,"  xvi.  519.    Also,  "  London  Quarterly,"  lii.  416. 

*  A  writer,  in  an  article  in  the  fifty-second  volume  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  thus  strongly 
remarks :  "  How  many  have  thanked  God  for  the  hour  that  first  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Hannah  More!  She  did  as  much  real  good  in  her  generation  as  any  woman 
that  ever  held  the  pen." 
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manners.1  Her  prose  is  justly  admired  for  its  sententious  wisdom,  its  practical 
good  sense,  its  masculine  vigor,  and  the  elevated,  moral,  and  religious  tone  that 
pervades  it.2 

WAR. 

0  war,  what  art  thou  ? 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  ?     For  the  vanquished — chains  ; 
For  the  proud  victor — what  ?     Alas  !  to  reign 
O'er  desolated  nations — a  drear  waste, 
By  one  man's  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of  power, 
Unpeopled !     Ravaged  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiling  harvests  ;   and  uncultured  plains 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard  ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  olive. — Devastation  reigns. 
Here — rifled  temples  are  the  cavern'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  or  haunt  of  birds  obscene ; 
There — populous  cities  blacken  in  the  sun, 
And  in  the  general  wreck  proud  palaces 
Lie  undistinguished  save  by  the  dull  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration  !     When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought  joy,  with  many  a  triumph  swell'd, 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride, 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profaned 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgins'  cries, 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  slain ! — of  matrons  hoar, 
AVho  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly  ask, 
With  iteration  shrill — their  slaughter'd  sons  ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood, 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  tears ! 

OPPRESSION.3 

What  wrongs,  what  injuries  does  oppression  plead, 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  ? 
•  What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin  ? 
They  stand  convicted — of  a  darker  skin ! 
Barbarians,  hold !  the  opprobrious  commerce  spare  ; 
Respect  His  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind, 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind; 
Let  Malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea, 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  free. 
Insulted  Reason  loathes  the  inverted  trade — 
Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made ; 
The  outraged  Goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes, 
Sees  Man  the  traffic,  Souls  the  merchandise ! 

1  In  the  house  of  Garrick,  where  she  was  a  constant  visitor  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life, 
she  was  called  "  The  Tenth  Muse,"  and  then  for  shortness,  and  still  more  refinedly,  "  Miss 
Nine."  a  Horace  Walpole  used  to  call  her  his  "  Holy  Hannah." 

3  In  one  of  his  addresses,  preceding  the  Revolution,  John  Adams,  afterward  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States,  nobly  said:  '-'Let  the  colleges  impress  on  the  tender  mind 
the  beauty  of  Liberty  and  Virtue,  and  the  deformity  and  turpitude  of  Slavery  and  Yice,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  the  ideas  of  Right  and  the  sentiments  of  Freedom." 
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Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  judging  eye, 

And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy, 

Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold, 

Degraded  Man  himself,  truck'd,  barter'd,  sold; 

Of  every  native  privilege  bereft, 

Yet  cursed  with  every  wounded  feeling  left. 

Hard  lot!   each  brutal  suffering  to  sustain, 

Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 

*  *  #  *  *  * 

Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  less, 

Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 

Though  erring  fame  may  grace,  though  false  renown 

His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown, 

Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause, 

And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  glory's  shrine, 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn  !   are  thine  ; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuous  toil, 
No  slaughter'd  natives  drench'd  thy  fair-earn'd  soil. 

Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock1  survives ; 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  effaced  the  shame 
Inscribed  by  Slavery  on  the  Christian  name. 

What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restored  ? 
Oh  may  that  godlike  deed,  that  shining  page, 
Redeem  our  fame,  and  consecrate  our  age ! 


WISDOM. 

Ah !  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days, 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise  ? 
No  :   Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye, 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  born  to  die ; 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compell'd  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast : 
A  spark  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop  dissever'd  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity ; 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  a  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile  anxious  for  his  native  home. 


FAITH   IN    HUMBLE   LIFE. 

Thy  triumphs,  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  Faith  is  a  reality ; 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 

1  The  Quakers  have  emancipated  all  their  slaves  throughout  America. — H.  M. 
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Go,  search  the  cottager's  low  room. 

The  day  scarce  piercing  through  the  gloom ; 

The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed, 

Unknown,  unletter'd,  hardly  fed  ; 

No  flattering  witnesses  attend, 

To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end ; 

Save  in  the  Book  of  Life,  his  name 

Unheard  ;  he  never  dream'd  of  fame  : 

No  human  consolation  near, 

No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer ; 

Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft, 

And  nothing  but  his  Saviour  left ; 

Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust, 

The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust ; 

The  joy  God's  promises  impart 

Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 

Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies, 

He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies  ! 


THE    TWO    WEAVERS. 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat, 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat, 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 

"  What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife," 
Quoth  Dick,  "I'm  almost  tired  of  life; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 

"  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state  ! 
His  house  so  fine !  his  wealth  so  great ! 
Heaven  is  UDJust.'you  must  agree  : 
Why  all  to  him  ?  why  none  to  me  ? 

"In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches 
In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 
This  world  (indeed  I've  thought  so  long) 
Is  ruled,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 

"Where'er  I  look,  howe'er  I  range, 
'Tis  all  confused,  and  hard,  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppress'd, 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  bless'd." 

Quoth  John,  "Our  ignorance  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
Parts  of  his  ways  alone  we  know ; 
'Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below. 

"  Seest  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  ? 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there, 
So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare ! 

"A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  trade, 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  convey'd  j 
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For  where's  the  middle,  where's  the  border? 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder." 

Quoth  Dick,  "  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 
But  still  in  every  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout — 
Why,  man,  that  carpet's  inside  out.'" 

Says  John,  "  Thou  say'st  the  thing  I  mean, 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt, 
Is  but  a  carpet  inside  out. 

"  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends ; 
So,  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd, 
They're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

"No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace; 
All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 
Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

"But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light, 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design, 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

"  What  now  seem  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear ; 
Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spurn'd, 
For  then  the  carpet  shall  be  turned." 

"  Thou'rt  right,"  quoth  Dick;   "no  more  I'll  grumble 
That  this  sad  world's  so  strange  a  jumble ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight, 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right." 


IMPORTANCE    OF    TRIFLES. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs ; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  please ; 
Oh  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence ! 
To  spread  large  bounties  though  we  wish  in  vain, 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain. 
To  bless  mankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth, 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with  health, 
Our  little  lot  denies  ;  yet,  liberal  still, 
God  gives  its  counterpoise  to  every  ill ; 
Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  powers, 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord  may  be  ours. 
The  gift  of  ministering  to  others'  ease 
To  all  her  sons  impartial  Heaven  decrees ; 
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The  gentle  offices  of  patient  love, 

Beyond  all  flatter}',  and  all  price  above  ; 

The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault, 

The  angry  word  suppress'd,  the  taunting  thought ; 

Subduing  and  subdued  the  petty  strife 

Which  clouds  the  color  of  domestic  life  ; 

The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs 

From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things  ; 

On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend, 

The  almost  sacred  joys  of  Rome  depend: 

There,  Sensibility,  thou  best  mayst  reign  ; 

Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 


THE   PROPER   EDUCATION    FOR   FEMALES. 

Since,  then,  there  is  a  season  when  the  youthful  must  cease  to 
be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to  excite  admiration ;  to  learn  how  to 
grow  old  gracefully  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman.  And  it  must  be  confessed  it  is 
a  most  severe  trial  for  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for  this  sober  season  of 
life  that  education  should  lay  up  its  rich  resources.  However  dis- 
regarded they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be  wanted  now. 
When  admirers  fall  away,  and  flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind 
will  be  compelled  to  retire  into  itself;  and  if  it  find  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  again  upon  the  world  with 
increased  force.  Yet,  forgetting  this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our 
daughters  exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of  youth,  when  it  is  to 
maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  ?  Do  we  not  educate  them  for  a  crowd, 
forgetting  that  they  are  to  live  at  home  ?  for  the  world,  and  not  for 
themselves  ?  for  show,  and  not  for  use  ?  for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  ? 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise  from  a  new  and 
perverted  application  of  terms )  among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
one  more  abused,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the  term  accom- 
plishments,  This  word,  in  its  original  meaning,  signifies  complete- 
ness, perfection.  But  I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man- 
kind, whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youthful  females, 
issuing  from  our  boarding-schools,  as  well  as  emerging  from  the 
more  private  scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  introduced  into 
the  world  under  the  broad  and  universal  title  of  accomplished  young 
ladies,  of  all  of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  be  pro- 
nounced, that  they  illustrate  the  definition  by  a  completeness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  glesired. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  would  reflect  that  we  have  to  educate  not 
only  rational  but  accountable  beings ;  and,  remembering  this,  should 
we  not  be  solicitous  to  let  our  daughters  learn  of  the  well-taught, 
and  associate  with  the  well-bred  ?     In  training  them,  should  we  not 
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carefully  cultivate  intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish  modesty  ? 
Then,  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  whatever  is  just  in  sentiment  and  correct  in  principle;  softness 
would  grow  out  of  humility,  and  external  delicacy  would  spring 
from  purity  of  heart.  Then  the  decorums,  the  proprieties,  the  ele- 
gancies, and  even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  are  simple,  pure,  and 
honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence;  for  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  not  to  take  the 
lead  of  them,  is  the  proper  place  which  religion  assigns  to  the  graces. 
It  will  be  prudent  to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an  en- 
tire devotedness  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one  grand  source  of  the 
corruption  of  the  women ;  and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  con- 
sequences appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  these  arts  were 
carried  to  the  highest  possible  perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed 
them  to  be  cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women  of  great 
purity  of  character.  And  while  corruption,  brought  on  by  an  ex- 
cessive cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the 
decline  of  states,  it  has  always  furnished  an  infallible  symptom  of 
their  impending  fall.  The  satires  of  the  most  penetrating  and  judi- 
cious of  the  Roman  poets,  corroborating  the  testimonies  of  the  most 
accurate  of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against  the  gene- 
ral depravity  of  manners  introduced  by  the  corrupt  habits  of  female 
education,  so  that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman  matron,  and  the  chaste 
demeanor  of  her  virgin  daughters,  which,  amid  the  stern  virtues  of 
the  state,  were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honor  of  the  Roman 
citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxurious  dissipation  brought  in  by 
their  Asiatic  conquest ;  after  which  the  females  were  soon  taught  a 
complete  change  of  character.  They  were  instructed  to  accommo- 
date their  talents  of  pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every  art  which  might 
captivate  the  exhausted  hearts,  and  excite  the  wearied  and  capri- 
cious inclinations  of  the  men ;  till,  by  a  rapid,  and  at  length  com- 
plete enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost  its  signature,  and  through 
a  quick  succession  of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian  states  now  serve 
to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

QUALITIES    THAT   ARE   PREFERABLE   TO    GENIUS. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet  and  unfatigued  perseverance,  industry, 
regularity,  and  economy  of  time — as  these  are  the  dispositions  I 
would  labor  to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would  warmly 
commend.  So  far  from  admiring  genius,  or  extolling  its  prompt 
effusions,  I  would  rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor ;  that  it  is  the  vanity  of 
overvaluing  herself  for  supposed  original  powers,  and  slackening 
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exertion  in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  often  leaves  the  lively 
ignorant,  and  the  witty  superficial.  A  girl  who  overhears  her  mo- 
ther tell  the  company  that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick  that  she 
never  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task  till  a  few  minutes  before  she 
is  to  be  called  to  repeat  it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit,  as  she  is  falling  short 
in  knowledge.  Whereas,  if  she  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want 
of  application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a  superiority  in  her 
understanding,  she  would  become  industrious  in  proportion  as  she 
became  modest ;  and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the  humble  to 
the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she  might  really  attain  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy  because  too  proud 
to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which  is  not  the  more  right 
for  being  common )  they  are  apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of 
pains  on  children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  geniuses  were 
worthy  of  attention.  They  should  reflect  that  in  moderate  talents, 
carefully  cultivated,  we  are,  perhaps,  to  look  for  the  chief  happiness 
and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  genius  had  been  generally 
necessaiy,  its  existence  would  not  have  been  so  rare ;  for  Omnipo- 
tence could  easily  have  made  those  talents  common  which  we  now 
consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  his  plan.  Besides,  while  we  are  conscientiously  instructing  chil- 
dren of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that,  if  no  labor 
will  raise  them  to  a  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, yet  they  may  be  led  on  to  perfection  in  that  road  in  which  "a 
wayfaring  man,  though  simple,  shall  not  err."  And  when  a  mother 
feels  disposed  to  repine  that  her  family  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a 
group  of  future  wits  and  growing  beauties,  let  her  console  herself 
by  looking  abroad  into  the  world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive 
that  the  monopoly  of  happiness  is  not  engrossed  by  beauty,  nor  that 
of  virtue  by  genius. 

EFFECTS    OF   LIGHT   READING. 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is  much  helped  on  by 
these  superficial  modes  of  instruction ;  for  frivolous  reading  will 
produce  its  correspondent  effect  in  much  less  time  than  books  of 
solid  instruction ;  the  imagination  being  liable  to  be  worked  upon, 
and  the  feelings  to  be  set  a  going  much  faster  than  the  understanding 
can  be  opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened.  A  talent  for  con- 
versation should  be  the  result  of  instruction,  not  its  precursor ;  it 
is  a  golden  fruit  when  suffered  to  ripen  gradually  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but,  if  forced  in  the  hotbed  of  a  circulating  library,  it 
will  turn  out  worthless  and  vapid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial 
and  premature.     Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to  devour  a  multi- 
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tude  of  frivolous  books,  will  converse  and  write  with  a  far  greater 
appearance  of  skill,  as  to  style  and  sentiment,  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  who  are  under  the 
discipline  of  severer  studies ;  but  the  former,  having  early  attained 
to  that  low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to  them,  become  sta- 
tionary; while  the  latter,  quietly  progressive,  are  passing  through 
just  gradations  to  a  higher  strain  of  mind;  and  those  who  early 
begin  with  talking  and  writing  like  women,  commonly  end  with 
thinking  and  acting  like  children. 


THE    HAND   OF   GOD   IN    HISTORY. 

The  religious  reader  of  general  history  will  observe  the  control- 
ling hand  of  Providence  in  the  direction  of  events ;  in  turning  the 
most  unworthy  actions  and  instruments  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  own  purposes.  She  will  mark  Infinite  Wisdom  directing  what 
appear  to  be  casual  occurrences  to  the  completion  of  his  own  plan. 
She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemingly  the  most  unconnected, 
events  seemingly  the  most  unpromising,  circumstances  seemingly 
the  most  incongruous,  are  all  working  together  for  some  final  good. 
She  will  mark  how  national  as  well  as  individual  crimes  are  often 
overruled  to  some  hidden  purpose  far  different  from  the  intention 
of  the  actors ;  how  Omnipotence  can,  and  often  does  bring  about 
the  best  purposes  by  the  worst  instruments ;  how  the  bloody  and 
unjust  conqueror  is  but  "  the  rod  of  his  wrath/'  to  punish  or  to 
purify  his  offending  children ;  how  "  the  fury  of  the  oppressor," 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the  whole 
scheme  shall  be  unfolded,  vindicate  His  righteous  dealings.  She 
will  explain  to  the  less  enlightened  reader  how  Infinite  Wisdom 
often  mocks  the  insignificance  of  human  greatness,  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  human  ability,  by  setting  aside  instruments  the  most  power- 
ful and  promising,  while  He  works  by  agents  comparatively  con- 
temptible. But  she  will  carefully  guard  this  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence,  thus  working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the  sins  of 
his  creatures,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  wicked,  by  calling 
to  mind,  while  the  offender  is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Artificer,  "  the  woe  denounced  against  him  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh  I"  She  will  explain  how  those  mutations  and  revolutions 
in  states  which  appear  to  us  so  unaccountable,  and  how  those  opera- 
tions of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entangled  and  complicated, 
ail  move  harmoniously  and  in  perfect  order :  that  there  is  not  an 
event  but  has  its  commission ;  not  a  misfortune  which  breaks  its 
allotted  rank ;  not  a  trial  which  moves  out  of  its  appointed  track. 
While  calamities  and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all  is 
commanded  or  permitted ;  all  is  under  the  control  of  a  wisdom  which 
cannot  err,  of  a  goodness  which  cannot  do  wrong. 
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To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  instances.  When  the  spirit  of 
the  youthful  reader  rises  in  honest  indignation  at  that  hypocritical 
piety  which  divorced  an  unoffending  queen  to  make  way  for  the 
lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn; 
and  when  that  indignation  is  increased  by  the  more  open  profligacy 
which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the  latter ;  the  instructor  will 
not  lose  so  fair  an  occasion  for  unfolding  how,  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High,  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  overruled  to  the  happiness 
of  the  country ;  and  how,  to  this  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which 
the  heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  Protestant  religion  owed  its  firm 
stability.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  lead  the  reader  to  justify 
the  providence  of  God,  without  diminishing  her  abhorrence  of  the 
vices  of  the  tyrant. 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest  of  ambition,  after 
having  deluged  a  land  with  blood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt, 
and  the  innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the  instrument 
of  opening  to  future  generations  the  way  to  commerce,  to  civiliza- 
tion, to  Christianity.  She  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
Caesar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that,  whereas  the  conqueror  fancied 
he  was  only  gratifying  his  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  eagle,  immortalizing  his  own  name,  and  proving 
that  "this  world  was  made  for  Caesar;"  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
the  effectual,  though  unconscious  instrument  of  leading  a  land  of 
barbarians  to*  civilization  and  to  science  •  and  was,  in  fact,  preparing 
an  island  of  pagans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ.  She  will 
inform  her  that,  when  afterwards  the  victorious  country  of  the  same 
Caesar  had  made  Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had 
become  its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know,  nor  did  the 
indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this  circumstance  was  operating  to 
the  confirmation  of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For,  when  "  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed/'  he  vainly  thought  he  was  only  enlarging  his 
own  imperial  power,  whereas  he  was  acting  in  unconscious  sub- 
servience to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and  was  helping  to 
ascertain,  by  a  public  act,  the  exact  period  of  Christ's  birth,  and 
furnishing  a  record  of  his  extraction  from  that  family  from  which 
it  was  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  prophets  that  he  should  spring. 
Herod's  atrocious  murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  additional 
circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith ;  the  incredulity  of 
Thomas  has  strengthened  our  belief;  nay,  the  treachery  of  Judas 
and  the  injustice  of  Pilate  were  the  human  instruments  employed 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
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THE   END   OF   FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

The  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultivating  the  understandings 
of  women,  is  to  qualify  them  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Their  knowledge  is  not  often,  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be  repro- 
duced in  some  literary  composition,  and  never  in  any  learned  pro- 
fession ;  but  it  is  to  come  out  in  conduct :  it  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
life  and  manners.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may  qualify  her- 
self to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ;  not  that  she  may  learn  to 
debate,  but  to  act.  She  is  to  read  the  best  books,  not  so  much  to 
enable  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  improvement  which  they 
furnish  to  the  rectification  of  her  principles  and  the  formation  of 
her  habits.  The  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are  to  enable  her  to 
regulate  her  own  mind,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank,  I  would  recommend 
a  predominance  of  those  more  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  dis- 
play for  their  object,  may  make  her  wise  without  vanity,  happy 
without  witnesses,  and  content  without  panegyrists ;  the  exercise  of 
which  may  not  bring  celebrity,  but  will  improve  usefulness.  She- 
should  pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will  teach  her  to  elicit 
truth;  which  will  lead  her  to  be  intent  upon  realities,  will  give  pre- 
cision to  her  ideas,  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She  should  cultivate 
every  study  which,  instead  of  stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chas- 
tise it;  which  will  neither  create  an  excessive  nor  a  false  refinement; 
which  will  give  her  definite  notions;  will  bring  the  imagination 
under  dominion ;  will  lead  her  to  think,  to  compare,  to  combine,  to 
methodize ;  which  will  confer  such  a  power  of  discrimination,  that 
her  judgment  shall  learn  to  reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not 
solid;  and  to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new,  but 
what  is  just.  That  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  rather  fitted  for 
home  consumption  than  foreign  exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  women.1 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging  females,  who  have  affected 
to  establish  an  unnatural  separation  between  talents  and  usefulness, 
instead  of  bearing  in  mind  that  talents  are  the  great  appointed  in- 
struments of  usefulness :  who  have  acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to 
confer  on  woman  a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty,  which  should  ex- 
onerate her  from  the  discharge  of  female  duties ;  whereas,  it  is  only 
meant  the  more  eminently  to  qualify  her  for  the  performance  of 
them.  A  woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget  that,  while  the 
greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are  such  as  the  most  moderately 
gifted  may  fulfil  with  credit — since  Providence  never  makes  that 

1  May  I  be  allowed  to  strengthen  my  own  opinion  with  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
a  woman  cannot  have  too  much  arithmetic  ?  It  is  a  solid,  practical  acquirement,  in  which 
there  is  much  use  and  little  display ;  it  is  a  quiet,  sober  kind  of  knowledge,  which  she  ac- 
quires for  herself  and  her  family,  and  not  for  the  world. — H.  M. 
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to  be  very  difficult  which  is  generally  necessary;  yet  that  the 
most  highly  endowed  are  equally  bound  to  fulfil  them ;  and  let  her 
remember  that  the  humblest  of  these  offices,  performed  on  Christian 
principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds  even  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened, as  they  tend  to  the  casting  clown  of  those  "high  imagina- 
tions" which  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempted  to  indulge. 

For  instance,  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has  been  aggravated  by 
a  false  education,  may  look  down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar  attain- 
ment, unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect; 
but  this  is  the  false  estimate  of  a  shallow  mind.  Economy,  such  as 
a  woman  of  fortune  is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the  petty 
detail  of  small  daily  expenses,  the  shabby  curtailments  and  stinted 
parsimony  of  a  little  mind,  operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the  comprehensive  outline 
of  order,  of  arrangement,  of  distribution ;  of  regulations  by  which 
alone  well-governed  societies,  great  and  small,  subsist.  She  who 
has  the  best-regulated  mind  will,  other  things  being  equal,  have 
the  best-regulated  family.  As,  in  the  superintendence  of  the  uni- 
verse, wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effects;  and  as,  in  the  visible  works 
of  Providence,  that  which  goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is 
the  result  not  of  chance,  but  of  design ;  so  that  management  which 
seems  the  most  easy  is  commonly  the  consequence  of  the  best-con- 
certed plan ;  and  a  well-concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  offspring  of  an 
ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound  understanding  brought 
into  action ;  it  is  calculation  realized ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  propor- 
tion reduced  to  practice ;  it  is  foreseeing  consequences,  and  guard- 
ing against  them ;  it  is  expecting  contingencies,  and  being  prepared 
for  them. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up  with  the  conceit  of 
talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain  duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  be 
found  to  be  women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the  author 
be  allowed  the  gratification  of  observing,  that  those  women  of  real 
genius  and  extensive  knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  honor 
and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been,  in  general,  eminent  for 
economy  and  the  practice  of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  supe- 
rior to  the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties  and  despising  the 
knowledge  of  common  life,  with  which  literary  women  have  been 
frequently,  and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 


GOD   RULES    THE    NATIONS,   AND    EDUCES    GOOD    FROM   ILL. 

That  reader  looks  to  little  purpose  over  the  eventful  page  of  his 
tory,  who  does  not  accustom  himself  to  mark  therein  the  finger  of 
the  Almighty,  governing  kings  and  kingdoms ;  prolonging  or  con- 
tracting the  duration  of  empires;  tracing  out  beforehand;  in  the 
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unimpeachable  page  of  the  prophet  Daniel,1  an  outline  of  successive 
empires,  which  subsequent  events  have  realized  with  the  most  criti- 
cal exactness ;  and  describing  their  eventual  subservience  to  the  spi- 
ritual kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circumstantial  accuracy  which 
the  well-informed  Christian,  who  is  versed  in  Scripture  language, 
and  whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject,  reads  with  unutterable 
and  never-ceasing  astonishment.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful  cor- 
respondence which  gives  its  highest  value  to  the  more  ancient  half 
of  the  historic  series.  What  would  it  profit  us,  at  this  day,  to  learn 
from  Xenophon  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  subjugated  all  those 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Media,  which  spread  eastward  from 
the  Mediterranean,  if  it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  con- 
firms that  important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic  history  ?  And 
to  what  solidly  useful  purpose  would  the  same  historian's  detail 
of  the  taking  of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did  not  forcibly,  as 
well  as  minutely  illustrate  the  almost  equally  detailed  denunciations 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ?  It  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
this  correspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and  ancient  history, 
and  showing  by  how  regular  a  providential  chain  the  successive  em- 
pires of  the  ancient  world  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Christianity,  that  the  excellent  Rollin  composed  his 
well-known  work  •  and  the  impression  which  his  researches  left  upon 
his  own  mind  may  be  seen  in  those  sublimely  pious  remarks  with 
which  his  last  volume  is  concluded. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture will  prepare  us  for  reading  profane  history  with  great  advan- 
tage. In  the  former,  we  are  admitted  within  the  vail,  we  are  in- 
formed how  the  vices  of  nations  drew  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty ;  and  how  some  neighboring  potentate  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  \  how  his  ambition,  his  cou- 
rage, and  military  skill,  were  but  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine 
prediction,  or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment;  how,  when  the 
mighty  conqueror,  the  executioner  of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had 
performed  his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was  himself,  per- 
haps, in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid  low.  Such  are  the  familiar 
incidents  of  historic  and  prophetic  Scripture. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit  that  the  Almighty  approves  of  these 
excesses  in  individuals,  by  which  his  wisdom  often  works  for  the 
general  benefit  ?     God  forbid !     Nothing,  surely,  could  be  less  ap- 

1  The  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  chiefly  alluded  to  are  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  and 
Daniel's  interpretation  of  it  in  the  second  chapter;  and  his  own  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  in 
the  eighth.  These  two  passages  alone,  preserved,  as  they  have  been,  by  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  Christianity,  amount  to  an  irrefragable  demonstration  that  our  religion  is  divine. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  learned  opposers  of  Revelation  is  said  to  have  denied  the 
possibility  of  these  prophecies  having  existed  before  the  events ;  but  we  know  they  did  exist, 
and  no  modern  infidel  dares  to  dispute  it.  But,  in  admitting  this,  however  they  may  take 
refuge  in  their  own  inconsequence  of  mind,  they  inevitably,  though  indirectly,  allow  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 
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proved  by  him  than  the  licentiousness  and  cruelty  of  our  eighth 
Henry,  though  he  overruled  those  enormities  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community,  and  employed  them,  as  his  instruments,  for  restor- 
ing good  government,  and  for  introducing,  and  at  length  establishing, 
the  Reformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable  blessing,  but  the 
monarch  is  not  the  less  responsible  personally  for  his  crimes.  We 
are  equally  certain  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the  insatiable  am- 
bition of  Alexander,  or  of  his  incredible  acquisition  of  territory  by 
means  of  unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  those  wars  and 
those  conquests,  how  much  may  the  condition  of  mankind  have  been 
meliorated  ?  The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he  had 
improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  under  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  world,  disposed  him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  He  founded  seventy  cities,  says  his  historian, 
so  situated  as  to  promote  commerce  and  diffuse  civilization.  Plu- 
tarch observes  that,  had  those  nations  not  been  conquered,  Egypt 
would  have  had  no  Alexandria;  Mesopotamia  no  Seleucia.  He 
also  informs  us  that  Alexander  introduced  marriage  into  one  con- 
quered country,  and  agriculture  into  another;  that  one  barbarous 
nation,  which  used  to  eat  their  parents,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence 
and  maintain  them ;  that  he  taught  the  Persians  to  respect,  and  not 
to  many,  their  mothers — the  Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat, 
their  dead. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  where  thousands  might  be 
adduced.  Did  the  Almighty  approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  name  of  holy?  Yet,  with  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruinous  failure  which  attended  its 
execution,  many  beneficial  consequences,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, were  permitted,  incidentally,  to  grow  out  of  them.  The 
Crusaders,  as  their  historians  demonstrate,1  beheld  in  their  march 
countries  in  which  civilization  had  made  a  greater  progress  than  in 
their  own.  They  saw  foreign  manufactures  in  a  state  of  improve- 
ment to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  at  home.  They  per- 
ceived remains  of  knowledge  in  the  East,  of  which  Europe  had 
almost  lost  sight.  Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in  wit- 
nessing improvements  to  which  the  state  of  their  own  country  pre- 
sented comparative  barbarity.  The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  elegance  were  awakened, 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  many  an  art  were  communicated  to  them 
by  this  personal  acquaintance  with  more  polished  countries.  Their 
views  of  commerce  were  improved,  and  their  means  of  extending  it 
were  enlarged. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  excess  to  which  the  popes 
carried  their  usurpation,  and  the  Romish  clergy  their  corruptions, 

1  See  especially  Robertson's  State  of  Europe. 
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was,  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  though,  in 
itself,  a  most  deplorable  scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became  the 
occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  other  countries,  by  compelling 
the  only  accomplished  scholars  then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  To  these  countries  they  carried 
with  them  the  Greek  language,  which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the 
providential  means  of  introducing  the  most  important  event  that 
has  occurred  since  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity. 

If,  therefore,  God  often  "  educes  good  from  31/'  yet  man  has  no 
right  to  count  upon  his  always  doing  it,  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
he  appoints  that  good  shall  be  productive  of  good.  To  resume  the 
illustration,  therefore,  from  a  few  of  the  instances  already  adduced — 
what  an  extensive  blessing  might  Alexander,  had  he  acted  with  other 
views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved  to  that  world  whose  happi- 
ness he  impaired  by  his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrupted 
by  his  example  !  How  much  more  effectually,  and  immediately, 
might  the  Reformation  have  been  promoted,  had  Henry,  laying 
aside  the  blindness  of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence  of 
passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  supporter  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause )  the  virtuous  husband  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the 
parent  of  children  all  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation !  Again,  had  the  popes  effectually  reformed  themselves, 
how  might  the  unity  of  the  church  have  been  promoted ;  and  even 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  Protestant  communities,  been 
diminished  !  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances ; 
these,  it  is  presumed,  being  abundantly  sufficient  to  obviate  any 
charge  of  the  most  distant  approach  toward  the  fatal  doctrine  of 
Necessity. 


WILLIAM   WILBERFORCE,  1759—1833. 

This  renowned  philanthropist  was  born  at  Hull,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1759. 
His  father,  a  merchant  of  that  town,  died  before  his  son  had  completed  his  tenth 
year,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  paternal  uncle,  on  whose  death  the 
ample  patrimony  inherited  from  his  father  was  largely  increased.  This  uncle's 
wife  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Whitfield's  preaching  ,•  and 
under  her  care  he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  sacred  writings,  and  a  habit  of 
devotion  of  which  the  results  were  perceptible  throughout  the  whole  of  his  mature 
life.  While  at  school,  he  gave  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  character  by  which 
his  future  life  was  to  be  distinguished, — he  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  York 
paper,  "in  condemnation  of  the  odious  traffic  in  human  flesh."  From  school  he 
was  transferred,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
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which,  in  his  diary,  he  gives  no  very  favorable  account.  On  leaving  college,  he 
immediately  entered  upon  active  life,  being,  in  1780,  sent  by  his  own  town  of 
Hull  to  Parliament,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  He  soon 
found  his  way  into  the  highest  circles  of  fashionable  and  political  society;  and,  in 
the  autumn  of  1783,  he  set  out  for  a  tour  in  Prance  with  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  at  Cambridge — an  acquaintance  that  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  lasted  through  life.  He  returned  in  1784,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  he  went  again  on  the  continent,  accompanied  by  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle.  This  excursion  forms  a  memorable  era  in  his 
life ;  since,  through  the  influence  of  Milner,  his  early  impressions  of  religion, 
which  had  been  greatly  dissipated  by  his  political  life,  were  fully  revived,  and  a 
deep  and  fervent  piety  took  entire  possession  of  his  mind,  and  regulated  the  whole 
of  his  future  conduct. 

In  the  year  1787,  he  entered  upon  his  labors  in  that  great  cause  with  which  his 
name  will  for  ever  be  associated — the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  To  that  holy 
cause  he  now  dedicated  his  days  and  nights,  even  to  his  closing  hours.  In  the 
year  1789,  he  first  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  "a  speech  which  Burke  rewarded  with  one  of  those  imperishable  eulogies 
which  he  alone  had  the  skill  and  the  authority  to  pronounce;1  and  the  zeal,  the 
patience,  the  talents,  and  courage  which  he  displayed  during  the  many  dispiriting 
delays  and  formidable  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  before  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity  finally  triumphed,  are  above  all  praise."2  In  1797,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work  on  u  Practical  Christianity,"  which  met  with  such 
remarkable  success  that  not  less  than  five  editions  were  called  for  within  the  first 
six  months;3  and  it  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
irreligion  and  nominal  Christianity.  In  1807,  after  twenty  years  of  anxiety  and 
unremitting  labor,  he  had  the  high  gratification  of  seeing  the  slave  trade  abolished 
by  act  of  Parliament.  From  this  time  forward,  until  he  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  year  1825,  his  parliamentary  labors  were  devoted  to  a  ceaseless 

1  -But  a  victory  over  Guinea  merchants,''  says  the  '-'Edinburgh  Review/'  "was  not  to  be 
BOTttbered  among  the  triumphs  of  eloquence.  The  slave-traders  triumphed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  In  the  political  tumult>  of  those  days  the  yoice  of  humanity  was  no 
longer  audible,  and  common  sense  ceased  to  discharge  its  office."  I  he  English  abolitionists 
had  much  to  contend  with — but  then  they  had  a  host  of  good  and  eloquent  and  learned  men 
on  their  side.  Ihey  had  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Brougham  in  Par- 
liament:— they  had  Cowper,  Montgomery,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Hannah  More,  and  many 
others  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature:  and  they  had  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially of  the  "dissenters."  The  press,  too.  was  open  to  them  to  a  great  extent.  Let  us,  then, 
never  despair  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  however  numerous  and  influential  they 
may  be  who  combine  to  stop  its  onward  march! 

*  Among  the  letters  cf  encouragement  addressed  to  Mr.  "Wiiberforce,  is  one  written  by  John 
Wesley,  from  his  death-bed,  dated  February  21,  1791.  As  they  are  probably  the  last  written 
words  of  that  extraordinary  man,  I  subjoin  them  here : — 

My  dear  sir — Unless  Divine  Power  has  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Affianasius  contra  mundum, 
I  see  not  how  you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise,  in  opposing  that  execrable  vil- 
lany  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of  human  nature.  Unless  God  has 
raised  you  up  for  this  very  thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and  devils ; 
and  if  God  be  for  you,  who  can  be  against  you?  Are  all  of  them  together  stronger  than 
God?  Oh!  be  not  weary  of  well-doing.  Go  on  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  till  even  American  slavery,  the  vilest  thing  that  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish 
away  before  it.  That  lie  who  has  guided  you  from  your  youth  up  may  continue  to  strengthen 
you  in  this  and  all  things,  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

John  Wesley. 

a  It  is  said  that  nearly  one  hundred  editions  have  been  printed  in  England,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  languages. 
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watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  the  African  race;  and  he  lived  to  witness  the 
consummation  of  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  He  died  July  27,  1S33,  when  within  a  month  of  completing  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  tombs  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Canning. 

"Few  persons/'  says  Lord  Brougham,  "have  ever  reached  a  higher  or  more 
enviable  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  the 
place  they  had  gained,  than  William  AVilberforce.  His  immense  influence  was 
no  doubt  greatly  owing  to  the  homage  paid  to  his  personal  character;  but  he 
possessed  many  other  qualifications  which  must  of  themselves  have  raised  him 
to  a  great  eminence/'  As  a  public  speaker,  he  enjoyed  great  and  well-merited 
celebrity.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  esteemed  him  "the  most  efficient  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;"  and  Pitt  himself  said  repeatedly,  "  Of  all  men  I  ever  knew, 
Wilberforce  has  the  greatest  natural  eloquence."  But  of  what  worth  is  eloquence 
when  not  joined  to  purity  of  character,  and  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Grod  and  of 
humanity?  Few  think  of  William  Wiiberforce  as  an  orator;  but  as  a  philanthro- 
pist his  name  will  be  revered  by  the  good  in  all  time  to  come.1 


THE   ABOLITION    OF   THE    SLAVE    TRADE.3 

Mr.  Speaker — I  cannot  but  persuade   myself   that  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  have  been,  we  shall  this  day  be  at 

1  I  must  subjoin  here  a  few  extracts  from  an  admirable  notice  of  his  character,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  volume  cf  the  "Edinburgh  Review:" — "The  basis  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
natural  character,  was  an  intense  fellow-feeling  with  other  men.  No  one  more  readi]y 
adopted  the  interests,  sympathized  with  the  affections,  or  caught  even  the  transient  emotions 
of  those  wiih  whom  he  associated.  To  this  vivid  sympathy  in  all  human  interests  and  feel- 
ings, were  united  the  talents  by  which  it  could  be  most  gracefully  exhibited.  3Ir.  Wiiber- 
force possessed  histrionic  powers  of  the  highest  order.  If  any  caprice  of  fortune  had  called 
him  to  the  stage,  he  would  have  ranked  among  its  highest  ornaments.  He  would  have  been 
irresistible  before  a  jury,  and  the  most  popular  of  preachers.  His  rich  mellow  voice,  directed 
by  an  ear  of  singular  accuracy,  give  to  his  most  familiar  language  a  variety  of  cadence,  and 
to  his  more  serious  discourse  a  depth  of  expression,  which  rendered  it  impossible  not  to  listen. 
Pathos  and  drollery — solemn  musings  and  playful  fancies — yearnings  of  the  soul  over  the 
tragic,  and  the  most  contagious  mirth  over  the  ludicrous  events  of  life,  all  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other,  and  harmoniously  because  unconsciously  blended,  threw  over  his  conversation  a 
spell  which  no  prejudice,  dulness.  or  ill-humor  could  resist.  The  courtesy  of  the  heart,  and 
the  refinement  of  the  most  polished  society,  united  to  great  natural  courage,  and  a  not  un- 
graceful consciousness  of  his  many  titles  to  respect,  completed  the  charm  which  his  presence 
infallibly  exercised. 

"  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  of  him  that  God  was  in  all  his  thoughts.  He  sur- 
veyed human  life  as  the  eye  of  an  artist  ranges  over  a  landscape,  receiving  innumerable 
intimations  which  escape  any  less  practised  observer.  In  every  faculty  he  recognized  a  sa- 
cred trust;  in  every  material  object,  an  indication  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness:  in 
every  human  being,  an  heir  of  immortality;  in  every  enjoyment,  a  proof  of  the  Divine  be- 
nignity; in  every  affliction,  an  act  of  parental  discipline.  The  early  development  of  this 
habit  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  much  dejection  and  protracted  self-denial; 
but  the  gay  and  social  spirit  of  the  man  gradually  resumed  its  dominion.  A  piety  so  pro- 
found was  never  so  entirely  free  from  asceticism.  It  was  allied  to  all  the  pursuits  and  all 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.  A  fusion  of  religious  with  secular  thoughts  added  to  the 
spirit  with  which  every  duty  was  performed,  and  to  the  zest  with  which  every  enjoyment 
was  welcomed;  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  that  inflexi- 
ble constancy  of  purpose  with  which  he  pursued  the  great  works  of  benevolence  to  which 
his  life  was  consecrated.  No  aspirant  for  the  honors  of  literature,  or  for  the  dignities  of  the 
woolsack,  ever  displayed  more  decision  of  character  than  marked  his  labors  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade." 

Read  his  ':  Life,"  by  his  sons,  in  five  volumes, — one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
memoirs  ever  published.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  American  editor  and  publisher 
have  given  us  such  a  mutilated  edition  in  two  volumes. 

*  From,  his  speech,  delivered  on  the  2d  of  April,  1792. 
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length  unanimous.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons will  give  its  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  this  abominable 
traffic — the  African  slave  trade.  We  were  for  a  while  ignorant  of 
its  real  nature ;  but  it  has  now  been  completely  developed,  and 
laid  open  to  your  view  in  all  its  horrors.  Never  was  there,  in- 
deed, a  system  so  big  with  wickedness  and  cruelty;  it  attains  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  pure,  unmixed,  unsophisticated  wickedness ; 
and  scorning  all  competition  or  comparison,  it  stands  without  a 
rival  in  the  secure,  undisputed  possession  of  its  detestable  pre- 
eminence. 

But  I  rejoice,  sir,  to  see  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have 
stepped  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  expressed  their  sense  more 
generally  and  unequivocally  than  in  any  instance  wherein  they  have 
ever  before  interfered.  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  express  to  you 
the  satisfaction  with  which  it  has  filled  my  mind  to  see  so  great  and 
glorious  a  concurrence,  to  see  this  great  cause  triumphing  over  all 
lesser  distinctions,  and  substituting  cordiality  and  harmony  in  the 
place  of  distrust  and  opposition.  Nor  have  its  effects  among  our- 
selves been  in  this  respect  less  distinguished  or  less  honorable.  It 
has  raised  the  character  of  Parliament.  Whatever  may  have  been 
thought  or  said  concerning  the  unrestrained  prevalency  of  our  po- 
litical divisions,  it  has  taught  surrounding  nations,  it  has  taught  our 
admiring  country,  that  there  are  subjects  still  beyond  the  reach  of 
party.  There  is  a  point  of  elevation  where  we  get  above  the  jarring 
of  the  discordant  elements  that  ruffle  and  agitate  the  vale  below. 
In  our  ordinary  atmosphere,  clouds  and  vapors  obscure  the  air,  and 
we  are  the  sport  of  a  thousand  conflicting  winds  and  adverse  cur- 
rents ;  but  here,  we  move  in  a  higher  region,  where  all  is  pure,  and 
clear,  and  serene,  free  frofn  perturbation  and  discomposure — 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Here,  then,  on  this  august  eminence,  let  us  build  the  temple  of 
benevolence;  let  us  lay  its  foundation  deep  in  truth  and  justice, 
and  let  the  inscription  on  its  gates  be  "  peace  and  good-will  toward 
men."  Here  let  us  offer  the  first  fruit  of  our  prosperity;  here  let 
us  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  these  wretched  men,  and  go 
forth  burning  with  a  generous  ardor  to  compensate,  if  possible,  for 
the  injuries  we  have  hitherto  brought  on  them.  Let  us  heal  the 
breaches  we  have  made.  Let  us  rejoice  in  becoming  the  happy  in- 
struments of  arresting  the  progress  of  rapine  and  desolation,  and 
of  introducing  into  that  immense  country  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  comforts  of  civilized,  and  the  sweets  of  social  life.  I 
am  persuaded,  sir,  there  is  no  man  who  hears  me,  who  would  not 
join  with  me  in  hailing  the  arrival  of  this  happy  period;  who  docs 
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not  feel  his  mind  cheered  and  solaced  by  the  contemplation  of  these 
delightful  scenes.1 

NOMINAL   CHRISTIANS. 

Servile,  and  base,  and  mercenary,  is  the  notion  of  Christian 
practice  among  the  bulk  of  nominal  Christians.  They  give  no 
more  than  they  dare  not  withhold  :  they  abstain  from  nothing  but 
what  they  must  not  practise.  When  you  state  to  them  the  doubt- 
ful quality  of  any  action,  and  the  consequent  obligation  to  desist 
from  it,  they  reply  to  you  in  the  very  spirit  of  Shylock,  "  they  can- 
not find  it  in  the  bond."  In  short,  they  know  Christianity  only  as 
a  system  of  restraint.  She  is  despoiled  of  every  liberal  and  gene- 
rous principle  :  she  is  rendered  almost  unfit  for  the  social  intercourses 
of  life,  and  is  only  suited  to  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  cloister,  in  which 
they  would  confine  her. 


LITTLE   RELIGION    NO    COMFORT. 

"  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,"  is  a  direction  fully  as  applicable  to 
religion,  if  we  would  find  it  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  to  know- 
ledge. A  little  religion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  apt  to  make  men 
gloomy,  as  a  little  knowledge  is  to  render  them  vain  :  hence  the 
unjust  imputation  often  brought  upon  religion  by  those  whose  de- 
gree of  religion  is  just  sufficient,  by  condemning  their  course  of 
conduct,  to  render  them  uneasy ;  enough  merely  to  impair  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
relinquishment  of  them  by  its  own  peculiar  comforts.  Thus,  then, 
men  bring  up,  as  it  were,  an  ill  report* of  that  land  of  promise, 
which,  in  truth,  abounds  with  whatever,  in  our  journey  through 
life,  can  best  refresh  and  strengthen  us. 

THE    SUPPORTS    OF   RELIGION.3 

When  the  pulse  beats  high,  and  we  are  flushed  with  youth,  and 
health,  and  vigor )  when  all  goes  on  prosperously,  and  success  seems 

i  On  the  final  triumph  of  the  hill  for  aholishing  the  Slave  Trade,  the  rote  was  283  to  16. 
Several  comrades  went  home  with  Wilherforce  after  the  house  was  up.  "  Well,  Henry," 
said  he  to  his  friend  Thornton,  "what  shall  we  abolish  next?"  "The  lottery,  I  think,"  was 
the  answer.  William  Smith  said,  "Let  us  make  out  the  names  of  these  sixteen  miscreants. 
I  have  four  of  them."  "Never  mind,"  said  Wilherforce,  who  was  kneeling  on  one  knee  at 
the  tahle,  writing  a  note,  and  looking  up  as  he  spoke ;  "  never  mind  the  miserable  sixteen : 
let  us  think  of  our  glorious  283."  As  for  himself,  all  selfish  triumph  was  lost  in  unfeigned 
gratitude  to  God.  "  How  wonderfully,"  he  writes  in  his  Journal  of  March  22, 1807,  "  the 
providence  of  God  has  heen  manifested  in  the  Abolition  Bill!  Oh  what  thanks  do  I  owe  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  for  "bringing  me  in  his  gracious  providence  to  this  great  cause,  which  at 
length,  after  almost  nineteen  years'  labor,  is  successful!" 

2  Nohody  can  deny  hut  religion  is  a  comfort  to  the  distressed,  a  cordial  to  the  sick,  and 
sometimes  a  restraint  upon  the  wicked;  whoever  therefore  wants  to  argue  or  laugh  it  out 
of  the  world,  without  giving  an  equivalent  for  it,  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  common  enemy." — 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 
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almost  to  anticipate  our  wishes,  then  we  feel  not  the  want  of  the 
consolations  of  religion:  but  when  fortune  frowns,  or  friends  for- 
sake us;  when  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  old  age  comes  upon  us,  then 
it  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of  religion  is  established 
over  those  of  dissipation  and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from 
us  when  we  are  most  in  want  of  their  aid.  There  is  scarcely  a  more 
melancholy  sight  to  a  considerate  mind  than  that  of  an  old  man 
who  is  a  stranger  to  those  only  true  sources  of  satisfaction.  How 
affecting,  and  at  the  same  time  how  disgusting,  is  it  to  see  such  a 
one  awkwardly  catching  at  the  pleasures  of  his  younger  years,  which 
are  now  beyond  his  reach;  or  feebly  attempting  to  retain  them, 
while  they  mock  his  endeavors  and  elude  his  grasp  !  To  such  a  one 
gloomily,  indeed,  does  the  evening  of  life  set  in  !  All  is  sour  and 
cheerless.  He  can  neither  look  backward  with  complacency,  nor 
forward  with  hope ;  while  the  aged  Christian,  relying  on  the  assured 
mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  can  calmly  reflect  that  his  dismission  is  at 
hand ;  that  his  redemption  draweth  nigh.  While  his  strength  de- 
clines, and  his  faculties  decay,  he  can  quietly  repose  himself  on  the 
fidelity  of  God ;  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  he  can  lift  up  an  eye,  dim  perhaps  and  feeble,  yet  occa- 
sionally sparkling  with  hope,  and  confidently  looking  forward  to  the 
near  possession  of  his  heavenly  inheritance,  "  to  those  joys  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man."  What  striking  lessons  have  we  had  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  all  sublunary  possessions !  "Wealth,  and  power, 
and  prosperity,  how  peculiarly  transitory  and  uncertain !  But 
religion  dispenses  her  choicest  cordials  in  the  seasons  of  exigence, 
in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  sickness,  and  in  death.  The  essential 
superiority  of  that  support  which  is  derived  from  religion  is  less  felt, 
at  least  it  is  less  apparent,  when  the  Christian  is  in  full  possession 
of  riches,  and  splendor,  and  rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
fortune.  Rut  wThen  all  these  are  swept  away  by  the  rude  hand  of 
time  or  the  rough  blasts  of  adversity,  the  true  Christian  stands,  like 
the  glory  of  the  forest,  erect  and  vigorous ;  stripped,  indeed,  of  his 
summer  foliage,  but  more  than  ever  discovering  to  the  observing  eye 
the  solid  strength  of  his  substantial  texture. 

One  extract  from  his  private  Journal,  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  make,  as  showing  his  spiritual-mindedness  and  habitual 
self-examination.     It  is  written  at  the  close  of  the  year  1S02  : — 

FROM   HIS   JOURNAL. 

How  many  and  great  corruptions  does  the  House  of  Commons 
discover  to  me  in  myself !  What  love  of  worldly  estimation,  vanity, 
earthly-mindedness  !  How  different  should  be  the  frame  of  a  real 
Christian,  who,  poor  in  spirit,  and  feeling  himself  a  stranger  and  a 
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pilgrim  on  earth,  is  looking  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour ;  who  longs  to  be  delivered  from  the  present  evil  world,  and 
to  see  God  as  he  is !  I  know  that  this  world  is  passing  away,  and 
that  the  favor  of  God,  and  a  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's 
purchase,  are  alone  worthy  of  the  pursuit  of  a  rational  being :  but, 
alas !  alas  !  I  scarcely  dare  say  I  love  God  and  his  ways.  If  I 
have  made  any  progress,  it  is  in  the  clearer  discovery  of  my  own 
exceeding  sinfulness  and  weakness.  Yet  I  am  convinced  it  is  my 
own  fault.  Let  me  not  acquiesce  then  in  my  sinful  state,  as  if  it 
were  not  to  be  escaped  from.  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Yes,  we  may,  I  may, 
become  holy.  Press  forward  then,  0  my  soul.  Strive  more  vigor- 
ously. God  and  Christ  will  not  refuse  their  help.  And  may  the 
emotions  I  have  been  now  experiencing  be  the  gracious  motions  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  quickening  my  dead  heart,  and  bringing  me  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 


SAMUEL   TAYLOR   COLERIDGE,  1772—1834. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  "the  most  imaginative  of  modern  poets,"  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  vicar  of  Ottery,  and  was  born  at  that  place, 
in  the  year  1772.  Losing  his  father  in  early  life,  he  obtained,  by  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  a  presentation  to  Christ  Church  Hospital,  London.  "I  enjoyed"  he 
says,1  "  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time  a 
very  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer,  who  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the 
preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and 
again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid,  &e."  He  made  extraordinary  advances  in  scholarship, 
and  amassed  a  vast  variety  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  but  in  that  random,  de- 
sultory manner  which  through  life  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  what  his 
great  abilities  qualified  him  from  achieving.  His  reputation  at  Christ  Church 
promised  a  brilliant  career  at  Cambridge,  which  university  he  entered  in  1790,  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  In  1794,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Southey,  then 
a  student  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  a  warm  friendship  soon  ripened  between 
them;  and  at  Bristol  they  formed  the  resolution,  along  with  a  third  poet,  Lovell, 
of  founding  what  they  termed  a  Pantisocracy,  or  a  republic  of  pure  freedom,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1795,  the  three  poets  mar- 
ried three  sisters,  the  Misses  Fricker,  of  Bristol,  and  thus  the  whole  pantisocratic 
scheme  was  upset.2 

After  his  marriage,  Coleridge  settled  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  and  projected 
many  plans  of  industrious  occupation  in  the  fields  of  literature ;  but  he  soon  be- 
came tired  of  this  retreat,  and  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  materially  aided 

i  Biographia  Literaria.  2  Coleridge  married  Sarah,  and  Southey  Edith  Fricker. 
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in  his  designs  of  publication  by  that  most  generous  and  sympathizing  publisher, 
Joseph  Cottle.  He  first  started  a  weekly  political  paper,  called  the  "  Watchman," 
most  of  which  he  wrote  himself;  but  from  his  indolent  irregularity,  the  work 
stopped  at  the  tenth  number.  Failing  in  this,  he  retired,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1796,  to  a  cottage  in  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  grounds  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Poole,  and  near  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  the  habit  of  contributing  verses  to  one  of  the  London  papers,  as  a  means  of 
subsistence  j  and  it  was  while  residing  here  that  the  greater  part  of  his  poems 
were  composed,  though  many  were  not  published  till  later  :  these  were  his  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  "  Christabel,"  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  and  his  tragedy  of  "Remorse." 

In  1798,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgewood, 
to  travel  in  Germany,  and  to  study  at  some  of  its  famed  universities.  He  was 
very  industrious  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  that  country, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  introducer  of  German  philosophy  to  the  notice  of 
British  scholars.  After  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  settled  with  his 
family  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  near  the  "  Lakes,"  in  which  region  Words- 
worth and  Southey  resided,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  "  Lake  Poets,"  given  to 
these  three  individuals.  In  the  mean  time,  his  habit  of  opium-eating,  into  which 
he  had  been  seduced  from  its  apparent  medicinal  effects,  had  gained  tremendously 
upon  him,  and  had  undermined  his  health.  There  is  no  portion  of  literary  his- 
tory more  sad  than  that  which  reveals  the  tyrannical  power  which  that  dreadful 
habit  had  over  him,  and  his  repeated  but  vain  struggles  to  overcome  it.  It  made 
him  its  victim,  and  held  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  with  a  giant's  strength.1  In 
consequence  of  his  enfeebled  health,  he  went  to  Malta  in  1804,  and  returned  in 
1806.  From  this  period  till  about  1816,  he  led  a  sort  of  wandering  life,  some- 
times with  one  friend  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  much  of  the  time  separated 
from  his  family,  supporting  himself  by  lecturing,  publishing,  and  writing  for  the 
London  papers.  The  great  defect  in  his  character  was  the  want  of  resoluteness 
of  will.  He  saw  that  his  pernicious  habit  was  destroying  his  own  happiness,  and 
that  of  those  dearest  to  him,  entangling  him  in  meanness,  deceit,  and  dishonesty, 
and  yet  he  had  not  the  strength  of  will  to  break  it  off. 

In  1816,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gilman,  a  physician  in  High- 
gate,  London,  and  with  his  generous  family  he  resided  till  his  death.  Most  of 
his  prose  works  he  published  between  the  years  1817  and  1825 — the  two  "Lay 
Sermons,"  the  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  the  "  Friend,"  in  three  volumes,  and  the 
"  Aids  to  Reflection,"  and  the  "  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State."  After 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  July,  1834,  collections  were  made  of 
his  "Table  Talk,"  and  other  "Literary  Remains."2 

1  Read  the  painfully  interesting  account  in  '-'Cottle's  Reminiscences/'  and  the  most  faith- 
ful Christian  letter  of  Cottle  to  Coleridge,  together  with  the  answer  of  the  latter. 

s  A  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  his  own  humble  and  affectionate 
epitaph: — 

Stop.  Christian  passer-by!     Stop,  child  of  God, 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.    Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seem"d  he : — 
Oh,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C! 
That  he,  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death! 
Mercy  for  praise,  to  be  forgiven  for  fame 
He  ask'd.  and  hoped  in  Christ.    Do  thou  the  same. 
23* 
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Few  men  have  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  thinking  mind  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  than  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  whether  we  regard  his  poetry  or 
his  prose  writings.  He  wrote,  however,  for  the  scholastic  few  rather  than  for  the 
reading  many.  Hence  he  has  never  become  what  may  be  called  a  popular  writer, 
and  never  will  be.  But  if  he  exerted  not  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  popular 
mind  directly,  he  did  indirectly  through  those  who  have  studied  and  admired  his 
works,  and  have  themselves  popularized  his  own  recondite  conceptions.  His 
"Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Character,"  is  a  book  full  of 
wisdom,  of  sound  Christian  morality,  and  of  the  most  just  observations  on  life 
and  duty  ;  and  from  his  "  Series  of  Essays — the  Friend,"  might  be  culled  gems 
of  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  profound  thought  that  would  make  a  volume  of  price- 
less worth.  His  poetry  unites  great  vividness  of  fancy  to  a  lofty  elevation  of 
moral  feeling  and  unsurpassed  melody  of  versification ;  but  then  much  of  it  must 
be  said  to  be  obscure.  He  himself,  in  fact,  admits  this,  when  he  says,  in  a  later 
edition  of  one  of  his  poems,  that  where  he  appears  unintelligible,  "  the  deficiency 
is  in  the  reader."  l  Still,  there  is  enough  that  is  clear  left  to  delight,  instruct, 
and  exalt  the  mind  5  and  few  authors  have  left  to  the  world,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  so  much  delicious  and  invigorating  food  on  which  the  worn  spirit  may 
feed  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  gain  renewed  strength  for  the  conflicts  of  the 
world,  as  this  philosophic  poet  and  poetic  philosopher.2 

In  conversation,  Coleridge  particularly  shone.  Here,  probably,  he  never  had 
his  equal,  so  that  he  gained  the  title  of  the  "  Great  Conversationalist."  "  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,"  says  an  admiring  critic,  "  that  his  noble  genius  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  frittered  away  in  conversation,  which  he  could  pour  forth,  unpremedi- 
tatedly,  for  hours,  in  uninterrupted  streams  of  vivid,  dazzling,  original  thinking." 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  said  Coleridge  to  Lamb.  "  I  never  heard  you 
do  any  thing  else,"  was  his  friend's  reply.  Certainly  through  this  medium  he 
watered  with  his  instructions  a  large  circle  of  discipleship ;  but  what  treasures 
of  thought  has  the  world  lost  by  his  unwillingness  to  make  his  pen  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  mind  ! 3 

1  In  reference  to  that  singularly  wild  and  striking  poem,  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  he  is 
said  to  have  written  the  following  epigram,  addressed  to  himself: — 

"  Your  poem  must  eternal  be, 
Dear  sir !  it  cannot  fail ; 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 
And  without  head  or  tail." 

*  "I  think,  with  all  his  faults,  old  Sam  was  more  of  a  great  man  than  any  one  who  has 
lived  within  the  four  seas,  in  my  memory.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  such  a  union  of  the  high- 
est philosophy  and  poetry,  with  so  full  a  knowledge,  in  so  many  points  at  least,  of  particular 
facts."— Arnold  ;  Letter  to  W.  W.  Hull,  Esq. 

s  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dibdin  to  Coleridge's  conversational  powers :  "  I 
shall  never  forget  the  effect  his  conversation  made  upon  me  at  the  first  meeting,  at  a  dinner 
party.  It  struck  me  as  something  not  only  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  hut 
an  intellectual  exhibition  altogether  matchless.  The  viands  were  unusually  costly,  and  the 
banquet  was  at  once  rich  and  varied ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  dish  like  Coleridge's  conver- 
sation to  feed  upon — and  no  information  so  instructive  as  his  own.  The  orator  rolled  him- 
self up,  as  it  were,  in  his  chair,  and  gave  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence  to  his  speech ; 
and  how  fraught  with  acuteness  and  originality  was  that  speech,  and  in  what  copious  and 
eloquent  periods  did  it  flow.  The  auditors  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in  wonder  and  delight,  as  one 
conversation,  more  profound  or  clothed  in  more  forcible  language  than  another,  fell  from  his 
tongue.  He  spoke  nearly  for  two  hours  with  unhesitating  and  uninterrupted  fluency.  As  I 
returned  homeward  to  Kensington,  I  thought  a  second  Johnson  had  visited  the  earth  to 
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HYMN    BEFORE    SUNRISE    IN    THE   VALE    OF    CHAMOUNY. 

[Besides  the  rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron,  -which  have  their  sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc, 
five  conspicuous  torrents  rush  down  its  sides ;  and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  glaciers  the 
Gentiana  Major  grows  in  immense  numbers,  with  its  "flowers  of  loveliest  blue."] 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course  ?     So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blanc  ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  ! 
Bisest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently!     Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge !     But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :   entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell' d  vast  to  heaven. 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !     Awake,  my  heart,  awake  I 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovran  of  the  Vale ! 
Oh  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink : 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,1  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald !  wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
"Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 

make  wise  the  sons  of  men ;  and  regretted  that  I  could  not  exercise  the  powers  of  a  second 
Boswell  to  record  the  wisdom  and  the  eloquence  that  fell  from  the  orators  lips." 

Read  Edinburgh  Review,  xxvii  58,  xxviii.  448,  lxi.  129;  London  Quarterly,  xi.  173,  lii.  1, 
liii.  79,  lix.  1 ;  and  American  Quarterly,  xix.  1. 

1  The  glaciers  assume  in  the  sunshine  all  manner  of  colors. 
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For  ever  shatter'd,  and  the  same  for  ever? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came) 

Plere  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents  !   silent  cataracts  I 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet ! 
God!  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God! 
God  !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice  ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !   with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene, 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  vail  thy  breast — 
Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  !  thou, 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow-travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — rise,  oh  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch  !   tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.1 


TO    MY   INFANT. 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm, 

1  "  The  structure  of  this  hymn  is  extremely  nohle ;  it  commences  and  concludes  with  the 
idea  of  the  mount  in  its  oneness,  while  the  mind  is  allowed  in  its  intervening  strains  to  min- 
gle with  the  individualities  of  its  scenery :  it  constitutes  a  picture  as  unique  in  its  grandeur 
as  any  that  poetry  presents," — Scrymgeour. 
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Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness  thus  to  look  at  thee, 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes !     For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
"Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags ;   so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  feach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  teacher  !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and,  by  giving,  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
"Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
"With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  evedrops  fall, 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


DOMESTIC   PEACE. 

Tell  me  on  what  holy  ground 
May  Domestic  Peace  be  found? 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  flies, 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate : 
In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells  ! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien, 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears, 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy ! 


QUALITIES    ESSENTIAL    TO    THE    TEACHER. 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 
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For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  group'd  in  seemly  show, 
The  straiten'd  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 
And  robes  that  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  emboss'd  in  snow. 
Oh  part  them  never !     If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive ; 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies ; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 
Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

When  overtask' d  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loath, 
And  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 


TO   AN   INFANT. 

Ah,  cease  thy  tears  and  sobs,  my  little  life ! 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp' d  knife : 
Some  safer  toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye, 
And  to  quick  laughter  change  this  peevish  cry. 
Poor  stumbler  on  the  rocky  coast  of  wo, 
Tutor'd  by  pain  each  source  of  pain  to  know ! 
Alike  the  foodful  fruit  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  desire ; 
Alike  the  good,  the  ill  offend  thy  sight, 
And  rouse  the  stormy  sense  of  shrill  affright ! 
Untaught,  yet  wise,  'mid  all  thy  brief  alarms 
Thou  closely  clingest  to  thy  mother's  arms, 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  heavings  lull  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Man's  breathing  miniature !   thou  mak'st  me  sigh — 
A  babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid,  and  as  soon  appeased — 
For  trifles  mourning,  and  by  trifles  pleased — 
Break  friendship's  mirror  with  a  tetchy  blow, 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  pleasure's  altar  glow ! 
0  Thou  that  rearest,  with  celestial  aim, 
The  future  seraph  in  my  mortal  frame, 
Thrice  holy  faith !  whatever  thorns  I  meet, 
As  on  I  totter  with  unpractised  feet, 
Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee, 
Meek  nurse  of  souls  through  their  long  infancy  I 
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YOUTH   AND   AGE. 

Verse,  a  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine  !     Life  "went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

"When  I  was  young ! 
When  I  was  young 2     Ah  woful  when! 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightly  then  it  flash'd  along!  — 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide, — 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like  ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 
Oh  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old?     Ah  woful  ere! 
Which  tells  me  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ; 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd, 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masquer  bold ; 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  size ; 
But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Life  is  but  thought ;   so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  still. 


REFLECTIONS    ON    HAYING   LEFT    A   PLACE    OF   RETIREMENT. 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot ;  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber-window.     We  could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn, 
The  sea's  faint  murmur.     In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd;   and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmins  twined  ;   the  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refresh' d  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !     Once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by. 
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Bristowa's  citizen :  methought  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings :  for  he  paused  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around, 
Then  eyed  our  cottage  and  gazed  round  again, 
And  sigh'd,  and  said  it  was  a  blessed  place, 
And  we  were  bless'd. 

Ah !  quiet  dell !  dear  cot !   and  mount  sublime ! 
I  was  constrain' d  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right, 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled, 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  hours, 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth : 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face 
Does  it  but  half;  he  chills  me  while  he  aids ; 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man. 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence 
Praise,  praise  it,  0  my  soul !  oft  as  thou  scann'st 
The  Sluggard  Pity's  vision-weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretched, 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies ; 
I  therefore  go,  and  join,  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ. 

Yet  oft  when,  after  honorable  toil, 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and,  waking,  loves  to  dream, 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot ! 
_  Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose, 
And  myrtles,  fearless  of  the  mild  sea  air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes — sweet  abode  ! 
Ah !  had  none  greater  !     And  that  all  had  such  ! 
It  might  be  so — but  the  time  is  not  yet. 
Speed  it,  0  Father !     Let  thy  kingdom  come  ! 


IMPORTANCE   OF   THE    CORRECT   USE   OE   TERMS. 

Felicity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  fortunate- 
ness,  or  happiness ;  and  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  improper  use 
of  words,  when  proper  terms  are  to  be  found,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  mischief.  For,  by  familiarizing  the  mind  to  equivocal  expres- 
sions, that  is,  such  as  may  be  taken  in  two  or  more  different  mean- 
ings, we  introduce  confusion  of  thought,  and  furnish  the  sophist 
with  his  best  and  handiest  tools.  For  the  juggle  of  sophistry  con- 
sists, for  the  greater  part,  in  using  a  word  in  one  sense  in  the  pre- 
mise, and  in  another  sense  in  the  conclusion.  We  should  accustom 
ourselves  to  think  and  reason  in  precise  and  steadfast  terms,  even 
when  custom,  or  the  deficiency  or  the  corruption  of  the  language, 
will  not  permit  the  same  strictness  in  speaking.     The  mathemati- 
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cian  finds  this  so  necessary  to  the  truths  which  he  is  seeking,  that 
this  science  begins  with,  and  is  founded  on,  the  definition  of  his 
terms.  The  botanist,  the  chemist,  the  anatomist,  &c,  feel  and  sub- 
mit to  this  necessity  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  their 
several  pursuits  to  the  ridicule  of  the  many,  by  technical  terms, 
hard  to  be  remembered,  and  alike  quarrelsome  to  the  ear  and  the 
tongue.  In  the  business  of  moral  and  religious  reflection,  in  the 
acquisition  of  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  our  duties,  and  of  the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  our  neighbor,  and  ourselves, 
no  such  difficulties  occur.  At  the  utmost,  we  have  only  to  rescue 
words,  already  existing  and  familiar,  from  the  false  or  vague  mean- 
ings imposed  on  them  by  carelessness,  or  by  the  clipping  and  debas- 
ing misusage  of  the  market.  And  surely  happiness,  duty,  faith, 
truth,  and  final  blessedness  are  matters  of  deeper  and  dearer  inte- 
rest for  all  men  than  circles  to  the  geometrician,  or  the  characters 
of  plants  to  the  botanist,  or  the  affinities  and  combining  principle 
of  the  elements  of  bodies  to  the  chemist,  or  even  than  the  mecha- 
nism (fearful  and  wonderful  though  it  be  !)  of  the  perishable  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Soul  can  be  to  the  anatomist.  Among  the  aids  to 
reflection,  place  the  following  maxim  prominent :  Let  distinctness 
in  expression  advance  side  by  side  with  distinction  in  thought.  For 
one  useless  subtlety  in  our  elder  divines  and  moralists,  I  will  pro- 
duce ten  sophisms  of  equivocation  in  the  writings  of  our  modern 
preceptors;  and  for  one  error  resulting  from  excess  in  distinguish- 
ing the  indifferent,  I  would  show  ten  mischievous  delusions  from  the 
habit  of  confounding  the  diverse. 

A  ids  to  Reflection. 


QUALITIES    NECESSARY   FOR   A   GOOD    STYLE. 

In  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  primary  rule  and  condition  is, 
not  to  attempt  to  express  ourselves  in  language  before  we  thoroughly 
know  our  own  meaning ; — when  a  man  perfectly  understands  him- 
self, appropriate  diction  will  generally  be  at  his  command  either  in 
speaking  or  writing.  In  such  cases  the  thoughts  and  the  words  are 
associated.  In  the  next  place,  preciseness  in  the  use  of  terms  is 
required,  and  the  test  is  whether  you  can  translate  the  phrase  ade- 
quately into  simpler  terms,  regard  being  had  to  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  passage.  Try  this  upon  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  and  see  if 
you  can  substitute  other  simpler  words  in  any  given  passage  without 
a  violation  of  the  meaning  or  tone.  The  source  of  bad  writing  is 
the  desire  to  be  something  more  than  a  man  of  sense, — the  strain- 
ing to  be  thought  a  genius;  and  it  is  just  the  same1  in  speech-mak- 
ing. If  men  would  only  say  what  they  have  to  say  in  plain  terms, 
how  much  more  eloquent  they  would  be  !  Another  rule  is,  to  avoid 
converting  mere  abstractions  into  persons.     You  will  very  rarely 
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find  in  any  great  writer  before  the  Revolution  the  possessive  case 
of  an  inanimate  noun  used  in  prose  instead  of  the  dependent  case,  as 
"  the  watch's  hand"  for  "  the  hand  of  the  watch  !"  The  possessive 
or  Saxon  genitive  was  confined  to  persons,  or  at  least  to  animated 
subjects;  and  I  cannot  conclude  without  insisting  on  the  import- 
ance of  accuracy  of  style,  as  being  near  akin  to  veracity  and  truth- 
ful habits  of  mind  :  he  who  thinks  loosely  will  write  loosely,  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  some  moral  inconvenience  in  the  common  forms  of 
our  grammars  which  give  children  so  many  obscure  terms  for  mate- 
rial distinctions.  Let  me  also  exhort  you  to  careful  examination  of 
what  you  read,  if  it  be  worth  any  perusal  at  all )  such  examination 
will  be  a  safeguard  from  fanaticism,  the  universal  origin  of  which  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  phenomena  without  investigation  into  their 
causes. 

Literary  Remains. 


THE   DEPTH    OF    THE    CONSCIENCE.1 

How  deeply  seated  the  conscience  is  in  the  human  soul  is  seen  in 
the  effect  which  sudden  calamities  produce  on  guilty  men,  even  when 
unaided  by  any  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punishment  after 
death.  The  wretched  criminal,  as  one  rudely  awakened  from  a  long 
sleep,  bewildered  with  the  new  light,  and  half  recollecting,  half 
striving  to  recollect  a  fearful  something,  he  knows  not  what,  but 
which  he  will  recognize  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  name,  already  inter- 
prets the  calamities  into  judgments,  executions  of  a  sentence  passed 
by  an  invisible  judge,  as  if  the  vast  pyre  of  the  last  Judgment  were 
already  kindled  in  an  unknown  distance,  and  some  flashes  of  it, 
darting  forth  at  intervals  beyond  the  rest,  were  flying  and  lighting 
upon  the  face  of  his  soul.  The  calamity  may  consist  in  loss  of  for- 
tune, or  character,  or  reputation )  but  you  hear  no  regrets  from  him. 
Remorse  extinguishes  all  regret,  and  remorse  is  the  implicit  creed 
of  the  guilty. 

Aids  to  Reflection. 
TRUTH    MUST   AND   WILL   PREVAIL. 

Monsters  and  madmen  canonized,  and  Galileo  blind  in  a  dungeon  ! 
It  is  not  so  in  our  times.  Heaven  be  praised,  that  in  this  respect 
at  least,  we  are,  if  not  better,  yet  better  off  than  our  forefathers. 
But  to  what,  and  to  whom  (under  Providence)  do  we  owe  the  im- 
provement ?     To  any  radical  change  in  the  moral  affections  of  man- 

1  "  To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  intention,  and  not  so  to  regard 
and  find  out  the  inward  disorder  of  the  heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  hut  to  be 
still  putting  the  index  of  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is  foul,  or  out  of  order 
within,  which  is  a  continual  business,  and  does  no  good.  Oh !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a 
soul  renewed  and  refined  in  its  temper  and  affections,  will  make  things  go  right  without,  in 
all  the  duties  and  acts  of  our  callings/' — Lsighton. 
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kind  in  general  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, 1  must  forget  the  infamous  empirics  whose  advertisements 
pollute  and  disgrace  all  our  newspapers,  and  almost  paper  the  walls 
of  our  cities  ;  and  the  vending  of  whose  poisons  and  poisonous  drams 
(with  shame  and  anguish  be  it  spoken)  supports  a  shop  in  every 
market-town  !  I  must  forget  that  other  opprobrium  of  the  nation, 
that  mother  vice,  the  lottery  !  I  must  forget  that  a  numerous  class 
plead  prudence  for  keeping  their  fellow-men  ignorant  and  incapable 
of  intellectual  enjoyments,  and  the  revenue  for  upholding  such  temp- 
tations as  men  so  ignorant  will  not  withstand — yes  !  that  even  sena- 
tors and  officers  of  state  hold  forth  the  revenue  as  a  sufficient  plea 
for  upholding,  at  every  fiftieth  door  throughout  the  kingdom,  temp- 
tations to  the  most  pernicious  vices.  *  *  *  No  I  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Like  the  man  who  used  to  pull  off  his  hat  with  great 
demonstration  of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  himself,  we  are  fond 
of  styling  our  own  the  enlightened  age,  though,  as  Jortin,  I  think, 
has  wittily  remarked,  the  golden  age  would  be  more  appropriate. 

To  whom,  then,  do  we  owe  our  ameliorated  condition  ?  To  the 
successive  few  in  every  age,  (more,  indeed,  in  one  generation  than 
in  another,  but  relatively  to  the  mass  of  mankind  always  few,)  who, 
by  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  their  action,  have  compensated 
for  the  limited  sphere  within  which  it  is  at  any  one  time  intelligible, 
and  whose  good  deeds  posterity  reverence  in  their  results,  though 
the  mode  in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable  waste  of  time,  and  the 
style  of  our  additions,  too  generally  furnish  a  sad  proof  how  little 
we  understand  the  principles. 

Still,  however,  there  are  truths  so  self-evident,  or  so  immediately 
and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that  are,  or  are  acknowledged  for 
such,  that  they  are  at  once  intelligible  to  all  men  who  possess  the 
common  advantages  of  the  social  state ;  although  by  sophistry,  by 
evil  habits,  by  the  neglect,  false  persuasions,  and  impostures  of  an 
anti-christian  priesthood,  joined  in  one  conspiracy  with  the  violence 
of  tyrannical  governors,  the  understandings  of  men  may  become  so 
darkened,  and  their  consciences  so  lethargic,  that  there  may  arise 
a  necessity  for  the  republication  of  these  truths,  and  this,  too,  with 
a  voice  of  loud  alarm  and  impassioned  warning.  Such  were  the 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  first  Christians  to  the  pagan  world ; 
such  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wicklif,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  Latimer,  and  others,  across  the  papal  darkness ;  and  such, 
in  our  own  times,  the  agitating  truths  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson 
and  his  excellent  confederates,  the  Quakers,  fought  and  conquered 
the  legalized  banditti  of  men-stealers,  the  numerous  and  powerful 
perpetrators  and  advocates  of  rapine,  murder,  and  (of  blacker  guilt 
than  either)  slavery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  indispensable  to 
man,  considered  as  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  expedience,  all  acci- 
dental consecjuences  :  for,  as  sure  as  God  is  holy  and  man  immortal, 
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there  can  be  no  evil  so  great  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  them. 
It  is  the  very  madness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the  removal  of 
a  poisoned  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant  sauces  or  nutritious  viands 
which  would  be  lost  with  it !  The  dish  contains  destruction  to  that 
for  which  alone  we  ought  to  wish  the  palate  to  be  gratified,  or  the 
body  to  be  nourished. 

The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  condemned  even  by  the  prejudiced 
of  the  succeeding  ages :  for  endless  are  the  modes  of  folly,  and  the 
fool  joins  with  the  wise  in  passing  sentence  on  all  modes  but  his 
own.  Who  cried  out  with  greater  horror  against  the  murderers 
of  the  prophets  than  those  who  likewise  cried  out,  Crucify  him ! 
crucify  him  !  The  truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call 
the  truth-haters  of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  true  names,  for  even 
these  the  stream  of  time  carries  onward.  In  fine,  truth,  considered 
in  itself,  and  in  the  effects  natural  to  it,  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-source,  warm  from  the  genial  earth,  and  breathing 
up  into  the  snowdrift  that  is  piled  over  and  around  its  outlet.  It 
turns  the  obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes 
its  way,  increases  its  stream.  And  should  it  be  arrested  in  its  course 
by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay,  not  loss,  and  awaits  only  for  a 
change  in  the  wind  to  awaken  and  again  roll  onward. 

TJie  Friend. 
CHARACTER   OF   ALFRED. 

I  must  now  turn  to  our  great  monarch,  Alfred,  one  of  the  most 
august  characters  that  any  age  has  ever  produced ;  and  when  I  pic- 
ture him  after  the  toils  of  government  and  the  dangers  of  battle, 
seated  by  a  solitary  lamp,  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
Saxon  tongue, — when  I  reflect  on  his  moderation  in  success,  on  his 
fortitude  and  perseverance  in  difficulty  and  defeat,  and  on  the  wis- 
dom and  extensive  nature  of  his  legislation, — I  am  really  at  a  loss 
which  part  of  this  great  man's  character  most  to  admire.  Yet 
above  all,  I  see  the  grandeur,  the  freedom,  the  mildness,  the  do- 
mestic unity,  the  universal  character  of  the  Middle  Ages  condensed 
into  Alfred's  glorious  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury.  I  gaze  upon 
it  as  the  immortal  symbol  of  that  age, — an  age  called  indeed  dark, — 
but  how  could  that  age  be  considered  dark,  which  solved  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  universal  liberty,  freed  man  from  the  shackles  of 
tyranny,  and  subjected  his  actions  to  the  decision  of  twelve  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  ? 

Literary  Remains. 
MILTON. 

In  Milton's  mind  itself  there  were  purity  and  piety  absolute ;  an 
imagination  to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present  were  interest- 
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ing,  except  as  far  as  they  called  forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal 
in  which  and  for  which  he  lived ;  a  keen  love  of  truth,  which,  after 
many  weary  pursuits,  found  a  harbor  in  the  sublime  listening  to  the 
still  voice  in  his  own  spirit,  and  as  keen  a  love  of  his  country,  which, 
after  a  disappointment  still  more  depressive,  expanded  and  soared 
into  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  of  immortality.  These  were, 
these  alone  could  be,  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  work  as  the 
"  Paradise  Lost"  could  be  conceived  and  accomplished.  By  a  life- 
long study  Milton  had  known 

"  TVliat  is  of  use  to  know, 
What  best  to  say  could  say,  to  do  had  done. 
His  actions  to  his  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  his  heart 
Contain'd  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape  •" — 

and  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  coming, 
in  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Literary  Remains. 


PARTY   PASSION. 

"  Well,  sir !"  exclaimed  a  lady,  the  vehement  and  impassionate 
partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  day  of  his  glory,  and  during  the 
broad  blaze  of  his  patriotism,  "  Well,  sir,  and  will  you  dare  deny 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  a  great  man,  and  an  eloquent  man  ?"  "  Oh, 
by  no  means,  madam  !  I  have  not  a  doubt  respecting  Mr.  Wilkes's 
talents  I"  "  Well,  but,  sir,  and  is  he  not  a  fine  man,  too,  and  a  hand- 
some man?"  u  Why,  madam,  he  squints,  doesn't  he?"  "  Squints  ! 
yes,  to  be  sure  he  does,  sir,  but  not  a  bit  more  than  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  sense  ought  to  squint !" 

Literary  Remains. 


EFFECTS    OF   NOVEL   READING. 

It  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  human  mind  never  to  be  called 
into  effort ;  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure  without  any  exertion  of 
thought,  by  the  mere  excitement  of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may 
be  justly  ranked  among  the  worst  effects  of  habitual  novel  reading. 
Those  who  confine  their  reading;  to  such  books  dwarf  their  own 
faculties,  and  finally  reduce  their  understandings  to  a  deplorable 
imbecility.  Like  idle  morning  visitors,  the  brisk  and  breathless 
periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick  and  profitless  succession ; 
each,  indeed,  for  the  moments  of  its  stay,  prevents  the  pain  of  va- 
cancy, while  it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth ;  but  all  together  they 
leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul,  I  mean)  fiat  and  exhausted, 
incapable  of  attending  to  her  own  concerns,  and  unfitted  for  the  con- 
versation of  more  rational  guests. 
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EDWARD  IRVING,  1792—1834. 

This  celebrated  preacher  was  born  at  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  After  finishing  his  theological  course 
of  studies,  he  officiated  in  various  churches,  until  he  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  St.  John's  parish, 
Glasgow.  Here  he  gained  so  much  rejjutation,  that  he  was  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  Caledonian  church  in  Cross  street,  Hatton  Garden,  London ;  and  he  en- 
tered upon  his  new  field  in  August,  1822.  He  had  not  long  occupied  it  before  he 
attracted  very  large  congregations  by  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses, 
and  the  singularity  of  his  appearance  and  gesticulation.  Tall,  athletic,  of  a  sal- 
low countenance,  with  a  profusion  of  jet-black  hair  reaching  to  his  shoulders, 
added  to  a  strong  Scottish  accent,  accompanied  with  violent  and  ungraceful,  but 
impressive  gestures ;  while  he  was  constantly  straining  after  original  ideas,  em- 
bellishing his  discourses  with  the  metaphors  of  poets  and  philosophers,  and  add- 
ing to  the  piquancy  of  his  censures  by  personal  allusions  and  homely  truths — all 
these  characteristics  tended  for  a  time  to  give  him  unbounded  popularity,  and  the 
great  and  the  wealthy  thronged  to  hear  him. 

But  in  a  few  years  the  tide  began  to  turn :  his  eccentricity  had  become  fami- 
liar, and  the  curiosity  of  novelty-hunters  was  satiated.  Envy  and  jealousy 
watched  his  course,  and  he  was  formally  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Presbytery 
of  London  in  1830.  The  charges  were,  that  his  views  of  the  "  atonement,  impu- 
tation, and  satisfaction,"  were  not  orthodox,  and  after  a  protracted  trial  he  was 
ejected  from  his  church  on  the  3d  of  May,  1832.  Soon  after  this,  consumption 
laid  its  hand  upon  him,  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1834.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, on  meeting  with  his  senior  class  at  Glasgow,  on  the  morning  he  heard  of 
Mr.  Irving's  death,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory:  "He  was  one  of 
those  whom  Burns  calls  the  nobles  of  nature.  His  talents  were  so  commanding, 
that  you  could  not  but  admire  him;  and  he  was  so  open  and  generous,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  love  him.  He  was  the  evangelical  Christian  grafted  on  the  old 
Roman — with  the  lofty  stern  virtues  of  the  one,  he  possessed  the  humble  graces 
of  the  other.  The  constitutional  basis  and  groundwork  of  his  character  was  vir- 
tue alone;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  errors  and  extravagances,  which  both  in- 
jured his  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  threw  discredit  upon  much 
that  was  good  and  useful  in  his  writings,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and 
devoted  piety."  l 

Mr.  Irving's  publications  were — "For  the  Oracles  of  God,  four  Orations:  "For 
Judgment  to  Come,  an  Argument  in  nine  parts  •"  also  "Last  Days,  and  Discourses 
on  the  Evil  Character  of  the  Times :"  also  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  occasional  Dis- 
courses. But  of  all  that  he  wrote,  nothing  exceeds,  for  beauty  and  eloquence,  his 
Preliminary  Essay  to  an  edition  of  "  Home  on  the  Psalms,"  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  admirably  drawn 

1  I  need  not  add  any  further  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  character  of  this  excellent  man, 
as  in  the  extracts  from  Carlyle  will  be  found  something  far  more  satisfactory  from  one  who 
Knew  him  personally. 
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CHARACTER   OF   DAVID. 

Now,  as  the  apostle,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews  concerning  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  calls  upon  them  to  consider  Melchizedek,  his 
solitary  majesty,  and  singular  condition  and  remarkable  honor;  so 
call  we  upon  the  church  to  consider  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  his 
unexampled  accumulation  of  gifts,  his  wonderful  variety  of  condi- 
tions, his  spiritual  riches  and  his  spiritual  desolation,  and  the  mul- 
tifarious contingencies  of  his  life ;  with  his  faculty,  his  unrivalled 
faculty,  of  expressing  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  under  all  the  days 
of  brightness  and  days  of  darkness  which  passed  over  his  head. 
For  thereby  shall  the  church  understand  how  this  the  lawgiver  of  her 
devotion  was  prepared  by  God  for  the  work  which  he  accomplished, 
and  how  it  hath  happened  that  one  man  should  have  brought  forth 
that  vast  variety  of  experience,  in  which  every  soul  rejoiceth  to  find 
itself  reflected.  There  never  was  a  specimen  of  manhood  so  rich 
and  ennobled  as  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  whom  other  saints  haply 
may  have  equalled  in  single  features  of  his  character;  but  such  a 
combination  of  manly,  heroic  qualities,  such  a  flush  of  generous, 
godlike  excellencies,  hath  never  yet  been  seen  embodied  in  a  single 
man.  His  Psalms,  to  speak  as  a  man,  do  place  him  in  the  highest 
rank  of  lyrical  poets,  as  they  set  him  above  all  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament — equalling  in  sublimity  the  flights  of  Isaiah 
himself,  and  revealing  the  cloudy  mystery  of  Ezekiel ;  but  in  love 
of  country,  and  glorying  in  its  heavenly  patronage,  surpassing  them 
all.  And  where  are  there  such  expressions  of  the  varied  conditions 
into  which  human  nature  is  cast  by  the  accidents  of  Providence, 
such  delineations  of  deep  affliction  and  inconsolable  anguish,  and 
anon  such  joy,  such  rapture,  such  revelry  of  emotion  in  the  worship 
of  the  living  God !  such  invocations  to  all  nature,  animate  and  in- 
animate, such  summonings  of  the  hidden  powers  of  harmony,  and 
of  the  breathing  instruments  of  melody  !  Single  hymns  of  this 
poet  would  have  conferred  immortality  upon  any  mortal,  and  borne 
down  his  name  as  one  of  the  most  favored  of  the  sons  of  men. 

But  it  is  not  the  writings  of  the  man  which  strike  us  with  such 
wonder,  as  the  actions  and  events  of  his  wonderful  history.  He 
was  a  hero  without  a  peer,  bold  in  battle  and  generous  in  victory  : 
by  distress  or  by  triumph  never  overcome.  Though  hunted  like 
a  wild  beast  among  the  mountains,  and  forsaken  like  a  pelican  in  the 
wilderness,  by  the  country  whose  armies  he  had  delivered  from  dis- 
grace, and  by  the  monarch  whose  daughter  he  had  won — whose  son 
he  had  bound  to  him  with  cords  of  brotherly  love,  and  whose  own 
soul  he  was  wont  to  charm  with  the  sacredness  of  his  minstrelsy — 
he  never  indulged  malice  or  revenge  against  his  unnatural  enemies. 
Twice,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  brought  his  blood-hunter  within 
his  power,  and  twice  he  spared  him  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
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injure  a  hair  upon  his  head — who,  when  he  fell  in  his  high  plans,  was 
lamented  over  by  David  with  the  bitterness  of  a  son,  and  his  death 
avenged  upon  the  sacrilegious  man  who  had  lifted  his  sword  against 
the  Lord's  anointed.  In  friendship  and  love,  and  also  in  domestic 
affection ,  he  was  not  less  notable  than  in  heroical  endowments,  and 
in  piety  to  God  he  was  most  remarkable  of  all.  He  had  to  flee  from 
his  bedchamber  in  the  dead  of  night,  his  friendly  meetings  had  to 
be  concerted  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  captivity  and  death,  his  food 
he  had  to  seek  at  the  risk  of  sacrilege,  for  a  refuge  from  death  to 
cast  himself  upon  the  people  of  G-ath,  to  counterfeit  idiocy,  and  be- 
come the  laughing-stock  of  his  enemies.  And  who  shall  tell  of  his 
hidings  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  and  of  his  wanderings  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Ziph — in  the  weariness  of  which  he  had  power  to  stand 
before  his  armed  enemy  with  all  his  host,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
his  deeds,  and  the  affectionate  language  which  flowed  from  his  lips, 
to  melt  into  childlike  weeping  the  obdurate  spirit  of  King  Saul, 
which  had  the  nerve  to  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead  !  King  David 
was  a  man  extreme  in  all  his  excellencies — a  man  of  the  highest 
strain,  whether  for  counsel,  for  expression,  or  for  action,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  in  exile  and  on  the  throne.  That  such  a  warm  and 
ebullient  spirit  should  have  given  way  before  the  tide  of  its  affec- 
tions, we  wonder  not.  We  rather  wonder  that,  tried  by  such  ex- 
tremes, his  mighty  spirit  should  not  often  have  burst  control,  and 
enacted  right  forward  the  conqueror,  the  avenger,  and  the  destroyer. 
But  Grod,  who  anointed  him  from  his  childhood,  had  given  him  store 
of  the  best  natural  and  inspired  gifts,  which  preserved  him  from 
sinking  under  the  long  delay  of  his  promised  crown,  and  kept  him 
from  contracting  any  of  the  craft  or  cruelty  of  a  hunted,  persecuted 
man.  And  adversity  did  but  bring  out  the  splendor  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  might  have  slumbered  like  the  fire  in  the  flint,  or  the 
precious  metal  in  the  dull  and  earthly  ore. 

But  to  conceive  aright  of  the  gracefulness  and  strength  of  King 
David's  character,  we  must  draw  him  into  comparison  with  men 
similarly  conditioned,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  vain  the  world  is 
to  cope  with  him.  Conceive  a  man  who  had  saved  his  country,  and 
clothed  himself  with  gracefulness  and  renown  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  by  the  chivalry  of  his  deeds,  won  for  himself  intermarriage 
with  the  royal  line,  and  by  unction  of  the  Lord's  prophet  been  set 
apart  to  the  throne  itself;  such  a  one  conceive  driven,  with  fury, 
from  house  and  hold,  and  through  tedious  years  deserted  of  every 
stay  but  heaven,  with  no  soothing  sympathies  of  quiet  life,  harassed 
for  ever  between  famine  and  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  kept  in 
savage  holds  and  deserts ;  and  tell  us,  in  the  annals  of  men,  of  one 
so  disappointed,  so  bereaved  and  straitened,  maintaining  not  forti- 
tude alone,  but  sweet  composure  and  a  heavenly  frame  of  soul,  in- 
diting praise  to  no  avenging  deity,  and  couching  songs  in  no  revenge- 
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ful  mood,  according  with  his  outcast  and  unsocial  life ;  but  inditing 
praises  to  the  God  of  mercy,  and  songs  which  soar  into  the  third 
heavens  of  the  soul — not  indeed  without  the  burst  of  sorrow  and 
the  complaint  of  solitariness,  and  prophetic  warnings  to  his  blood- 
thirsty foes,  but  ever  closing  in  sweet  preludes  of  good  to  come,  and 
desire  of  present  contentment.  Find  us  such  a  one  in  the  annals 
of  men,  and  we  yield  the  argument  of  this  controversy.  Men 
there  have  been  driven  before  the  wrath  of  kings  to  wander  outlaws 
and  exiles,  whose  musings  and  actings  have  been  recorded  to  us  in 
the  minstrelsy  of  our  native  land.  Draw  these  songs  of  the  exile 
into  comparison  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  know  the  spirit  of 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart;  the  stern  defiance  of  the  one,  with 
the  tranquil  acquiescence  of  the  other ;  the  deep  despair  of  the  one, 
with  the  routed  trust  of  the  other;  the  vindictive  imprecations  of 
the  one,  with  the  tender  regret  and  forgiveness  of  the  other.  Show 
us  an  outlaw  who  never  spoiled  the  country  which  had  forsaken 
him,  nor  turned  his  hand  in  self-defence  or  revenge  upon  his  per- 
secutors— who  used  the  vigor  of  his  arm  only  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country — yea,  lifted  up  his  arm  in  behalf  of  that  mother, 
which  had  cast  her  son,  crowned  with  salvation,  away  from  her 
bosom,  and  held  him  at  a  distance  from  her  love,  and  raised  the 
rest  of  her  family  to  hunt  him  to  the  death ;  in  the  defence  of  that 
thankless  unnatural  mother  country,  find  us  such  a  repudiated  son 
lifting  up  his  arm,  and  spending  its  vigor  in  smiting  and  utterly 
discomfiting  her  enemies,  whose  spoils  he  kept  not  to  enrich  him- 
self and  his  ruthless  followers,  but  dispensed  to  comfort  her  and 
her  happier  children.  Find  us,  among  the  Themistocles  and  Corio- 
lani,  and  Cromwells  and  Napoleons  of  the  earth,  such  a  man,  and 
we  will  yield  the  argument  of  this  controversy  which  we  maintain 
for  the  peerless  son  of  Jesse. 

But  we  fear  that  not  such  another  man  is  to  be  found  in  "the 
recorded  annals  of  men.  Though  he  rose  from  the  peasantry  to 
fill  the  throne,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  native  land,  he  gave 
himself  neither  to  ambition  nor  to  glory:  though  more  basely 
treated  than  the  sons  of  men,  he  gave  not  place  to  despondency  or 
revenge  :  though  of  the  highest  genius  in  poetry,  he  gave  it  not 
license  to  sing  his  own  deeds,  nor  to  depict  loose  and  licentious  life, 
nor  to  ennoble  any  worldly  sentiment  or  attachment  of  the  human 
heart,  however  virtuous  or  honorable,  but  constrained  it  to  sing  the 
praises  of  God,  and  the  victories  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  his  admirable  works  which  are  of  old  from  everlasting. 
And  he  hath  dressed  out  religion  in  such  a  rich  and  beautiful  gar- 
ment of  divine  poesy  as  beseemeth  her  majesty,  in  which,  being 
arrayed,  she  can  stand  up,  before  the  eyes  even  of  her  enemies,  in 
more  royal  state  than  any  personification  of  love,  or  glory,  or  plea- 
sure, to  which  highly  gifted  mortals  have  devoted  their  genius. 
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The  force  of  his  character  was  vast,  and  the  scope  of  his  life  was 
immense.  His  harp  was  full  stringed,  and  every  angel  of  joy  and  of 
sorrow  swept  over  the  chords  as  he  passed  \  but  the  melody  always 
breathed  of  heaven.  And  such  oceans  of  affection  lay  within  his 
breast  as  could  not  always  slumber  in  their  calmness.  For  the 
hearts  of  a  hundred  men  strove  and  struggled  together  within  the 
narrow  continent  of  his  single  heart.  And  will  the  scornful  men 
have  no  sympathy  for  one  so  conditioned,  but  scorn  him  because 
he  ruled  not  with  constant  quietness  the  unruly  host  of  divers  na- 
tures which  dwelt  within  his  single  soul  ?  Of  self-command  surely 
he  will  not  be  held  deficient  who  endured  Saul's  javelin  to  be  so 
often  launched  at  him,  while  the  people  without  were  willing  to 
hail  him  king ;  who  endured  all  bodily  hardships  and  taunts  of  his 
enemies  when  revenge  was  in  his  hand,  and  ruled  his  desperate 
band  like  a  company  of  saints,  and  restrained  them  from  their 
country's  injury.  But  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  enact  all  cha- 
racters without  a  fault,  the  simple  shepherd,  the  conquering  hero, 
and  the  romantic  lover;  the  perfect  friend,  the  innocent  outlaw, 
and  the  royal  monarch ;  the  poet,  the  prophet,  and  the  regenerator 
of  the  church;  and  withal  the  man,  the  man  of  vast  soul,  who 
played  not  these  parts  by  turns,  but  was  the  original  of  them  all, 
and  wholly  present  in  them  all — oh  !  that  he  should  have  fulfilled 
this  high  priesthood  of  humanity,  this  universal  ministry  of  man- 
hood without  an  error,  were  more  than  human  !  With  the  defence 
of  his  backslidings,  which  he  hath  himself  more  keenly  scrutinized, 
more  clearly  discerned  against,  and  more  bitterly  lamented  than 
any  of  his  censors,  we  do  not  charge  ourselves ;  but  if,  when  of 
these  acts  he  became  convinced,  he  be  found  less  true  to  God  and 
to  righteousness ;  indisposed  to  repentance  and  sorrow  and  anguish ; 
exculpatory  of  himself;  stout-hearted  in  his  courses;  a  formalist 
in  iiis  penitence,  or  in  any  way  less  worthy  of  a  spiritual  man  in 
those  than  in  the  rest  of  his  infinite  moods,  then,  verily,  strike  him 
from  the  canon,  and  let  his  Psalms  become  monkish  legends,  or 
what  you  please.  But  if  these  penitential  Psalms  discover  the 
soul's  deepest  hell  of  agony,  and  lay  bare  the  iron  ribs  of  misery, 
whereon  the  very  heart  dissolveth;  and  if  they,  expressing  the 
same  in  words,  which  melt  the  soul  that  conceiveth,  and  bow  the 
head  that  uttereth  them — then,  we  say,  let  us  keep  these  records  of 
the  psalmist's  grief  and  despondency  as  the  most  precious  of  his 
utterances,  and  sure  to  be  needed  in  the  case  of  every  man  who 
essayeth  to  live  a  spiritual  life. 
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CHARLES    LAMB,    1775—1834. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  distinguished  essayist  and  critic,  was  born  in  London  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1775.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  entered  the  school  of  Christ 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  was  employed  by  his 
brother  for  a  short  time  in  the  South  Sea  House,  of  which  he,  in  after  years,  gave 
a  most  graphic  and  humorous  account,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  essays.  In  1793, 
he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  accountants'  department  in  the  India  House, 
where  he  remained  till  1825,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  handsome  pen- 
sion. The  events  of  his  life,  of  a  domestic  nature,  are  of  little  moment.  He 
resided  in  London,  at  first  with  his  parents,  and  enjoyed  the  society  occasionally 
of  such  men  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  his  biographer,  Sergeant 
Talfourd.  "On  the  death  of  his  parents,"  says  Talfourd,  "he  felt  himself  called 
upon  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister  the  solicitude  with  which  she  had  watched 
over  his  infancy, — and  well,  indeed,  he  performed  it.  To  her,  from  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  devoted  his  existence,  seeking  thenceforth  no  connection  which 
could  interfere  with  her  supremacy  in  his  affections,  or  impair  his  ability  to  sus- 
tain or  to  comfort  her."  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  small  volume 
of  poetry,  published  by  his  friend  Coleridge  in  1797,  to  which  he  contributed 
various  pieces.  A  few  years  afterward  appeared  "Old  Blind  Margaret  and  Rosa- 
mond Gray,"  a  tale  of  great  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  pathos.  In  1802,  he  pub- 
lished "John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy;"  but  it  had  no  success.  In  1808,  appeared 
his  "Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  with  Xotes,"  chiefly  critical.  This  work  showed  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  old  dramatists,  and  a  fine  critical  taste  in  analyzing  their  genius. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Lamb's  works  were  his  essays  signed  "  Elia," 
which  were  published  in  various  periodicals,  chiefly  the  "London  Magazine/' 
between  the  years  1S20  and  1833.  These  are,  in  their  kind,  unique  and  incom- 
parable, displaying  his  extensive  and  curious  reading,  his  nice  observation,  his 
delicate  poetical  conceptions,  and  a  genial  humor  which,  in  some  respects,  quite 
rivals  that  of  Addison.  "All  these  essays,"  says  his  biographer,  "are  carefully 
elaborated;  yet  never  were  works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to  the  conventional 
pomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a  humorous  combination,  lets  the  light 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  ponderous  sentences. 
Seeking  his  materials  for  the  most  part  in  the  common  paths  of  life — often  in  the 
humblest — he  gives  an  importance  to  every  thing,  and  sheds  a  grace  over  all." 
In  1830,  appeared  his  small  volume  of  poems  called  "Album  Verses."  In  con- 
junction with  his  sister,  he  also  compiled  three  very  popular  books  for  children, 
namely,  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  or  the  History  of  several  Young  Ladies,  related 
by  themselves  :"  "  Tales  from  Shakspeare ;"  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses." 
His  volume  bearing  the  title  of  "  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia"  appeared  in  1833,  but 
he  did  not  long  survive  its  publication,  as  he  died  on  the  27th  of  December,  1834. 

As  a  poet,  Lamb  does  not  take  a  very  high  rank ;  but  in  his  own  walks  in  prose, 
few  have  surpassed  him.     In  depth  of  thought  and  splendor  of  genius  he  was 
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surpassed  by  several  of  his  contemporaries;  but  as  an  essayist  he  is  entitled  to  a 
place  beside  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Steele,  and  Addison.  He 
unites  many  of  the  characteristics  of  these  several  writers.  He  has  refined  wit, 
exquisite  humor,  a  genuine  and  cordial  vein  of  pleasantry,  and  heart-touching 
pathos.  His  fancy  as  an  essayist  is  distinguished  by  great  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  even  his  conceits  are  imbued  with  human  feeling  and  passion.  A  con- 
firmed habit  of  studying  the  early  English  writers  had  made  their  style,  as  it 
were,  natural  to  him;  and  while  he  had  their  manner,  he  had  likewise  much  of 
their  spirit.  As  a  critic,  he  displays  exquisite  powers  of  discrimination  in  his 
brief  comments  on  the  specimens  of  the  early  English  dramatic  writers.  He 
discerns,  at  once,  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  seizes  with  unerring  pre- 
cision upon  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  the  piece  ought  to  be  seen.1 

THE    HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose, 
Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out — and  if  there  conies  a  shower  of  rain, 
Pvetreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,  'tis  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;   stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges  ;  both  invites 
And  feasts  himself;   sleeps  with  himself  o' nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels  ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture, 
And  his  sole  riches.     Wheresoe'er  he  roam, 
Knock  when  you  will,  he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 


ON    THE    FAMILY   NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name — 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire, 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher  ; 

And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 

Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 

And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 

Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  return'd, 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 

Took  his  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  burn'd. 

Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came, 

No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 

1  Read  "  Biography,"  by  Talfourd ;  also  articles  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  lxvi.  1 ; 
"  Quarterly,"  liv.  58 ;  and  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  Also,  "  London  Athenaeum"  of  1848, 
Pa?.e  ^'  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Nov.  1848,  p.  451;  "American  Quarterly,"  xix.  185,  and 
xxii.  473.  Also,  an  article  entitled  "  Charles  Lamb  and  his  Friends,"  in  the  "  North  British 
Review,"  x.  179. 
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THE    SABBATH    BELLS. 

The  cheerful  Sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard, 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 
Of  one  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion :   chiefly  when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man, 
Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lure 
Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 
And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 
And  baffles  his  pursuit — thought-sick,  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 
Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden!  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music  ;  his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life, 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


SHAKSPEARE    CANNOT    BE   ACTED. 

The  characters  of  Shakspeare  are  so  much  the  objects  of  medita- 
tion rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity,  as  to  their  actions,  that 
while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  characters— 3Xacbeth, 
Richard,  even  Iago — we  think  not  so  much  of  the  crimes  which 
they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual 
activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap  those  moral  fences.  In 
Shakspeare,  so  little  do  the  actions  comparatively  affect  us,  that 
while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind,  in  all  its  perverted  greatness, 
solely  seems  real  and  is  exclusively  attended  to,  the  crime  is  com- 
paratively nothing.  But  when  we  see  these  things  represented,  the 
acts  which  they  do  are  comparatively  every  thing,  their  impulses 
nothing.  The  state  of  sublime  emotion  into  which  we  are  elevated 
by  those  images  of  fright  and  horror  which  Macbeth  is  made  to 
utter — that  solemn  prelude  with  which  he  entertains  the  time  till 
the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to  call  him  to  murder  Duncan — when 
we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book — when  we  have  given  up  that  van- 
tage-ground of  abstraction  which  reading  possesses  over  seeing,  and 
come  to  see  a  man,  in  his  bodily  shape  before  our  eyes,  actually 
preparing  to  commit  a  murder — the  painful  anxiety  about  the  act, 
the  natural  longing  to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated, 
the  too  close-pressing  semblance  of  reality,  gives  a  pain  and  an  un- 
easiness which  totally  destroy  all  the  delight  which  the  words  in 
the  book  convey,  where  the  deed-doing  never  presses  upon  us  with 
the  painful  sense  of  presence ;  it  rather  seems  to  belong  to  history — 
to  something  past  and  Inevitable — if  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
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time  at  all.     The  sublime  images,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  is 
present  to  our  minds  in  the  reading. 

So,  to  see  Lear  acted — to  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  the 
stage  with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters,  in 
a  rainy  night — has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  disgusting. 
We  want  to  take  him  into  shelter,  and  relieve  him — that  is  all  the 
feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever  produced  in  me :  but  the  Lear 
of  Shakspeare  cannot  be  acted.  The  contemptible  machinery  by 
which  they  mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  in- 
adequate to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements,  than  any 
actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear  :  they  might  more  easily  propose  to 
personate  the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  terrible  figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal 
dimensions,  but  in  intellectual;  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are 
terrible  as  a  volcano — they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to 
the  bottom  that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  his 
mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too 
insignificant  to  be  thought  on — even  as  he  himself  neglects  it.  On 
the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the 
impotence  of  rage ;  while  we  read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are 
Lear — we  are  in  his  mind — we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which 
baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms;  in  the  aberrations  of 
his  reason  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  ini- 
methodized  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its 
powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the  corrup- 
tions and  abuses  of  mankind.  What  have  looks  or  tones  to  do  with 
that  sublime  identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  heavens  them- 
selves, when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at  the  injustice 
of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  "  they  themselves  are  old  ?" 
What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  ?  what  has  the  voice  or 
the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ? 

A   QUAKERS'    MEETING. 

"  Still-born  Silence  !  thou  that  art 
Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart ! 
Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind  ! 
Frost  o'  the  mouth,  and  thaw  o'  the  mind ! 
Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 
Who  makes  religion  mystery  ! 
Admiration's  speaking's t  tongue  ! 
Leave,  thy  desert  shades  among, 
Reverend  hermits'  hallow'd  cells, 
Where  retired  devotion  dwells  ! 
With  thy  enthusiasms  come, 
Seize  our  tongues,  and  strike  us  dumb  !" l 

Reader,  wouldst  thou  know  what  true  peace  and  quiet  mean; 
wouldst  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises  and  clamors  of  the  multi- 

1  From  "  Poems  of  all  Sorts,"  by  Eichard  Flecknoe.  1653. 
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tude  ;  wouldst  thou  enjoy  at  once  solitude  and  society ;  wouldst  thou 
possess  the  depth  of  thine  own  spirit  in  stillness,  without  being  shut 
out  from  the  consolatory  faces  of  thy  species;  wouldst  thou  be 
alone,  and  yet  accompanied;  solitary,  yet  not  desolate;  singular, 
yet  not  without  some  to  keep  thee  in  countenance ;  a  unit  in  ag- 
gregate ;  a  simple  in  composite  :  come  with  me  into  a  Quakers' 
Meeting. 

Dost  thou  love  silence  deep  as  that  "  before  the  winds  were 
made?"  Go  not  out  into  the  wilderness;  descend  not  into  the  pro- 
fundities of  the  earth ;  shut  not  up  thy  casements ;  nor  pour  wax 
into  the  little  cells  of  thine  ears,  with  little-faithed,  self-mistrusting 
Ulysses.     Retire  with  me  into  a  Quakers'  Meeting. 

For  a  man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words,  and.  to  hold  his  peace, 
it  is  commendable ;  but  for  a  multitude,  it  is  great  mastery. 

What  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert  compared  with  this  place? 
what  the  uncommunicating  muteness  of  fishes  ?  Here  the  goddess 
reigns  and  revels.  "Boreas,  and  Cesias,  and  Argestes  loud/'  do 
not  with  their  inter-confounding  uproars  more  augment  the  brawl — 
nor  the  waves  of  the  blown  Baltic  with  their  clubbed  sounds — than 
their  opposite  (Silence  her  sacred  self)  is  multiplied  and  rendered 
more  intense  by  numbers  and  by  sympathy.  She  too  hath  her 
deeps,  that  call  unto  deeps.  Xegation  itself  hath  a  positive  more 
and  less ;  and  closed  eyes  would  seem  to  obscure  the  great  obscurity 
of  midnight. 

There  are  wounds  which  an  imperfect  solitude  cannot  heal.  By 
imperfect  I  mean  that  which  a  man  enjoyeth  by  himself.  The  per- 
fect is  that  which  he  can  sometimes  attain  in  crowds,  but  nowhere 
so  absolutely  as  in  a  Quakers'  Meeting.  Those  first  hermits  did 
certainly  understand  this  principle,  when  they  retired  into  Egyp- 
tian solitudes,  not  singly  but  in  shoals,  to  enjoy  one  another's  want 
of  conversation.  The  Carthusian  is  bound  to  his  brethren  by  this 
agreeing  spirit  of  incommunicativeness.  In  secular  occasions,  what 
so  pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a  book  through  a  long  winter  evening, 
with  a  friend  sitting  by — say,  a  wife — he,  or  she,  too,  (if  that  be 
probable.)  reading  another,  without  interruption,  or  oral  communica- 
tion ?  Can  there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  words  ?  Away 
with  this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade  and  cavern-haunting  solitari- 
ness I     Give  me,  Master  Zimmerman,  a  sympathetic  solitude  ! 

To  pace  alone  in  the  cloisters,  or  side  aisles  of  some  cathedral, 
time-stricken ; 

"  Or  under  hanging  mountains, 
Or  by  the  fall  of  fountains  f 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which  those  enjoy  who 
come  together  for  the  purposes  of  more  complete,  abstracted  soli- 
tude. This  is  the  loneliness  "to  be  felt."  The  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit-soothing,  as  the  naked 
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walls  and  benches  of  a  Quakers'  Meeting.  Here  are  no  tombs,  no 
inscriptions, 

"  Sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  ruin'd  sides  of  kings" — 

but  here  is  something  which  throws  Antiquity  herself  into  the  fore- 
ground— Silence — eldest  of  things — language  of  old  Night — primi- 
tive Discourser — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mouldering  grand- 
eur have  but  arrived  by  a  violent,  and,  as  we  may  say,  unnatural 
progression. 

How  reverend  is  the  view  of  these  hush'd  heads, 
Looking  tranquillity  \" 

Nothing-plotting,  naught-caballing,  unmischievous  synod  !  convo- 
cation without  intrigue  !  parliament  without  debate  !  what  a  lesson 
dost  thou  read  to  council  and  to  consistory !  if  my  pen  treat  of  you 
lightly — as  haply  it  will  wander — yet  my  spirit  hath  gravely  felt 
the  wisdom  of  your  custom,  when,  sitting  among  you  in  deepest 
peace,  which  some  out-welling  tears  would  rather  confirm  than  dis- 
turb, I  have  reverted  to  the  times  of  your  beginnings,  and  the  sowings 
of  the  seed  by  Fox  and  Dewesbury.  I  have  witnessed  that  which 
brought  before  my  eyes  your  heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the 
rude  jests  and  serious  violences  of  the  insolent  soldiery,  republican 
or  royalist,  sent  to  molest  you — for  ye  sate  betwixt  the  fires  of  two 
persecutions,  the  outcast  and  offscouring  of  church  and  presbytery. 
I  have  seen  the  reeling  sea-ruffian,  who  had  wandered  into  your 
receptacle  with  the  avowed  intention  of  disturbing  your  quiet,  from 
the  very  spirit  of  the  place  receive  in  a  moment  a  new  heart,  and 
presently  sit  among  ye  as  a  lamb  amid  lambs.  And  I  remember 
Penn  before  his  accusers,  and  Fox  in  the  bail-dock,  where  he  was 
lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us,  and  "  the  judge  and  the  jury  be- 
came as  dead  men  under  his  feet." 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  I  would  recommend  to 
you,  above  all  church-narratives,  to  read  Sewel's  "  History  of  the 
Quakers."  It  is  in  folio,  and  is  the  abstract  of  the  Journals  of 
Fox  and  the  primitive  Friends.  It  is  far  more  edifying  and  affect- 
ing than  any  thing  you  will  read  of  Wesley  and  his  colleagues. 
Here  is  nothing  to  stagger  you,  nothing  to  make  you  mistrust,  no 
suspicion  of  alloy,  no  drop  or  dreg  of  the  worldly  or  ambitious 
spirit.  You  will  here  read  the  true  story  of  that  much  injured, 
ridiculed  man,  (who  perhaps  hath  been  a  byword  in  your  mouth,) 
James  Naylor :  what  dreadful  sufferings,  with  what  patience,  he 
endured,  even  to  the  boring  through  of  his  tongue  with  red-hot 
irons,  without  a  murmur ;  and  with  what  strength  of  mind,  when 
the  delusion  he  had  fallen  into,  which  they  stigmatized  for  blas- 
phemy, had  given  way  to  clearer  thoughts,  he  could  renounce  his 
error,  in  a  strain  of  the  beautifullest  humility,  yet  keep  his  first 
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grounds,  and  be  a  Quaker  still !  so  different  from  the  practice  of 
your  common  converts  from  enthusiasm,  who,  when  they  apostatize, 
apostatize  all,  and  think  they  can  never  get  far  enough  from  the 
society  of  their  former  errors,  even  to  the  renunciation  of  some  sav- 
ing truths,  with  which  they  had  been  mingled,  not  implicated. 

Get  the  Writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart ;  and  love  the  early 
Quakers. 

How  far  the  followers  of  these  good  men  in  our  days  have  kept 
to  the  primitive  spirit,  or  in  what  proportion  they  have  substituted 
formality  for  it,  the  Judge  of  Spirits  can  alone  determine.  I  have 
seen  faces  in  their  assemblies  upon  which  the  dove  sate  visibly 
brooding.  Others  again  I  have  watched,  when  my  thoughts  should 
have  been  better  engaged,  in  which  I  could  possibly  detect  nothing 
but  a  blank  inanity.  But  quiet  was  in  all,  and  the  disposition  to 
unanimity,  and  the  absence  of  the  fierce  controversial  workings.  If 
the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  Quakers  have  abated,  at  least  they 
make  few  pretences.  Hypocrites  they  certainly  are  not,  in  their 
preaching.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  you  shall  see  one  get  up 
among  them  to  hold  forth.  Only  now  and  then  a  trembling,  female, 
generally  ancient,  voice  is  heard — you  cannot  guess  from  what  part 
of  the  meeting  it  proceeds — with  a  low,  buzzing,  musical  sound, 
laying  out  a  few  words  which  "  she  thought  might  suit  the  condition 
of  some  present,"  with  a  quaking  diffidence,  which  leaves  no  possi- 
bility of  supposing  that  any  thing  of  female  vanity  was  mixed  up, 
where  the  tones  were  so  full  of  tenderness  and  a  restraining  modesty. 
The  men,  for  what  I  have  observed,  speak  seldomer. 

More  frequently  the  Meeting  is  broken  up  without  a  word  having 
been  spoken.  But  the  mind  has  been  fed.  You  go  away  with  a 
sermon  not  made  with  hands.  You  have  been  in  the  milder  caverns 
of  Trophonius ;  or  as  in  some  den,  where  that  fiercest  and  savagest 
of  all  wild  creatures,  the  Tongue,  that  unruly  member,  has  strangely 
lain  tied  up  and  captive.  You  have  bathed  with  stillness.  Oh,  when 
the  spirit  is  sore  fretted,  even  tired  to  sickness  of  the  janglings  and 
nonsense-noises  of  the  world,  what  a  balm  and  a  solace  it  is  to  go 
and  seat  yourself,  for  a  quiet  half  hour,  upon  some  undisputed  cor- 
ner of  a  bench,  among  the  gentle  Quakers  ! 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined  present  a  uniformity,  tranquil 
and  herd-like — as  in  the  pasture — "  forty  feeding  like  one." 

The  very  garments  of  the  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  receiving  a 
soil ;  and  cleanliness  in  them  to  be  something  more  than  the  absence 
of  its  contrary.  Every  Quakeress  is  a  lily;  and  when  they  come 
up  in  bands  to  their  Whitsun-conferences,  whitening  the  easterly 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  show  like  troops  of  the  Shining  Ones. 

27* 
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THE    TWO   RACES    OF    MEN. 

The  human  species,  according  to  the  best  theory  I  can  form  of 
it,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  races,  the  men  icho  borrow,  and  the 
men  tuho  lend.  To  these  two  original  diversities  may  be  reduced 
all  those  impertinent  classifications  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  tribes, 
white  men,  black  men,  red  men.  All  the  dwellers  upon  earth, 
"Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites/'  flock  hither,  and  do  natu- 
rally fall  in  with  one  or  other  of  these  primary  distinctions.  The 
infinite  superiority  of  the  former,  which  I  choose  to  designate  as  the 
great  race,  is  discernible  in  their  figure,  port,  and  a  certain  instinctive 
sovereignty.  The  latter  are  born  degraded.  u  He  shall  serve  his 
brethren."  There  is  something  in  the  air  of  one  of  this  cast,  lean 
and  suspicious ;  contrasting  with  the  open,  trusting,  generous  man- 
ners of  the  other. 

Observe  who  have  been  the  greatest  borrowers  of  all  ages — 
Alcibiades — Falstaff — Sir  Richard  Steele — our  late  incomparable 
Brinsley — what  a  family  likeness  in  all  four ! 

What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath  your  borrower !  what 
rosy  gills  !  what  a  beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he  mani- 
fest— taking  no  more  thought  than  lilies !  What  contempt  for 
money — accounting  it  (yours  and  mine  especially)  no  better  than 
dross  !  What  a  liberal  confounding  of  those  pedantic  distinctions 
of  menm  and  tuuml  or,  rather,  what  a  noble  simplification  of  lan- 
guage, (beyond  Tooke,)  resolving  these  supposed  opposites  into  one 
clear,  intelligible  pronoun-adjective  !  What  near  approaches  cloth 
he  make  to  the  primitive  community — to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
the  principle  at  least. 

He  is  the  true  taxer,  who  "calleth  all  the  world  up  to  be  taxed;" 
and  the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  and  one  of  us,  as  subsisted 
between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and  the  poorest  obolary  Jew  that 
paid  it  tribute-pittance  at  Jerusalem  !  His  exactions,  too,  have 
such  a  cheerful,  voluntary  air !  So  far  removed  from  your  sour 
parochial  or  state-gatherers — those  ink-horn  varlets  who  carry  their 
want  of  welcome  in  their  faces  !  He  cometh  to  you  with  a  smile, 
and  troubleth  you  with  no  receipt ;  confining  himself  to  no  set  sea- 
son. Every  day  is  his  Candlemas,  or  his  Feast  of  Holy  Michael. 
He  applieth  the  lene  tormentum  of  a  pleasant  look  to  your  purse — - 
which  to  that  gentle  warmth  expands  her  silken  leaves  as  naturally 
as  the  cloak  of  the  traveller,  for  which  sun  and  wind  contended ! 
He  is  the  true  Propontis  which  never  ebbeth !  the  sea  wrhich  taketh 
handsomely  at  each  man's  hand.  In  vain  the  victim,  whom  he  de- 
lighteth  to  honor,  struggles  with  destiny;  he  is  in  the  net.  Lend 
therefore,  cheerfully,  0  man,  ordained  to  lend — that  thou  lose  not 
in  the  end,  with  thy  worldly  penny,  the  reversion  promised.  Com- 
bine not  preposterously  in  thine  own  person  the  penalties  of  Lazarus 
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and  of  Dives  !  but,  when  thou  seest  the  proper  authority  coming, 
meet  it  smilingly,  as  it  were  halfway.  Come,  a  handsome  sacrifice  ! 
See  how  light  lie  makes  of  it !  Strain  not  courtesies  with  a  noble 
enemy. 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  were  forced  upon  my  mind  by  the 
death  of  my  old  friend,  Ralph  Bigod,  Esq.,  who  parted  this  life  on 
Wednesday  evening,  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  without  much  trouble. 
He  boasted  himself  a  descendant  from  mighty  ancestors  of  that 
name,  who  heretofore  held  ducal  dignities  in  this  realm.  In  his  ac- 
tions and  sentiments  he  belied  not  the  stock  to  which  he  pretended. 
Early  in  life  he  found  himself  invested  with  ample  revenues,  which, 
with  that  noble  disinterestedness  which  I  have  noticed  as  inherent 
in  men  of  the  great  race,  he  took  almost  immediate  measures  en- 
tirely to  dissipate  and  bring  to  nothing :  for  there  is  something 
revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  king  holding  a  private  purse ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  Bigod  were  all  regal.  Thus  furnished  by  the  very  act 
of  disfurnishment;  getting  rid  of  the  cumbersome  luggage  of  riches, 
more  apt  (as  one  sings) 

"  To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise/' 

he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  his  great  enterprise,  u  bor- 
rowing and  to  borrow !" 

In  his  periegesis,  or  triumphant  progress  throughout  this  island, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  he  laid  a  tithe  part  of  the  inhabitants 
under  contribution.  I  reject  this  estimate  as  greatly  exaggerated  : 
but  having  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  my  friend  divers  times, 
in  his  perambulations  about  this  vast  city,  I  own  I  was  greatly 
struck  at  first  with  the  prodigious  number  of  faces  we  met,  who 
claimed  a  sort  of  respectful  acquaintance  with  us.  He  was  one  day 
so  obliging  as  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  It  seems,  these  were 
his  tributaries;  feeders  of  his  exchequer;  gentlemen,  his  good 
friends,  (as  he  was  pleased  to  express  himself,)  to  whom  he  had 
occasionally  been  beholden  for  a  loan.  Their  multitudes  did  no 
way  disconcert  him.  He  rather  took  a  pride  in  numbering  them ; 
and,  with  Comus,  seemed  pleased  to  be  "  stocked  with  so  fair  a  herd." 

With  such  sources,  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  contrived  to  keep  his 
treasury  always  empty.  He  did  it  by  force  of  an  aphorism,  which 
he  had  often  in  his  mouth,  that  u  money  kept  longer  than  three 
days  stinks."  So  he  made  use  of  it  while  it  was  fresh.  A  good 
part  he  drank  away,  (for  he  was  an  excellent  toss-pot ;)  some  he 
gave  away,  the  rest  he  threw  away,  literally  tossing  and  hurling  it 
violently  from  him — as  boys  do  burrs,  or  as  if  it  had  been  infec- 
tious— into  ponds,  or  ditches,  or  deep  holes,  inscrutable  cavities  of 
the  earth ;  or  he  would  bury  it  (where  he  would  never  see  it  again) 
by  a  river's  side  under  some  bank,  which  (he  would  facetiously  ob- 
serve) paid  no  interest — but  out  away  from  him  it  must  go  peremp- 
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torily,  as  Hagar's  offspring  into  the  wilderness,  while  it  was  sweet. 
He  never  missed  it.  The  streams  were  perennial  which  fed  his  fisc. 
When  new  supplies  became  necessary,  the  first  person  that  had  the 
felicity  to  fall  in  with  him,  friend  or  stranger,  was  sure  to  contri- 
bute to  the  deficiency.  For  Bigod  had  an  undeniable  way  with  him. 
He  had  a  cheerful,  open  exterior,  a  quick,  jovial  eye,  a  bald  fore- 
head, just  touched  with  gray,  (carta  fides.)  He  anticipated  no 
excuse,  and  found  none.  And,  waiving  for  a  while  my  theory  as 
to  the  great  race,  I  would  put  it  to  the  most  untheorizing  reader, 
who  may  at  times  have  disposable  coin  in  his  pocket,  whether  it  is 
not  more  repugnant  to  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  to  refuse  such  a 
one  as  I  am  describing,  than  to  say  no  to  a  poor  petitionary  rogue, 
(your  bastard  borrower,)  who,  by  his  mumping  visnomy,  tells  you 
that  he  expects  nothing  better ;  and,  therefore,  whose  .preconceived 
notions  and  expectations  you  do  in  reality  so  much  less  shock  in  the 
refusal. 

When  I  think  of  this  man  :  his  fiery  glow  of  heart ;  his  swell 
of  feeling ;  how  magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was ;  how  great  at  the 
midnight  hour;  and  when  I  compare  with  him  the  companions 
with  whom  I  have  associated  since,  I  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few 
idle  ducats,  and  think  that  I  am  fallen  into  the  society  of  lenders, 
and  little  men. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  in  which  -he  most  beautifully 
pours  forth  his  feelings  of 

FILIAL   AFFECTION. 

I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my 
poor  old  father.  Oh,  my  friend  !  I  think  sometimes,  could  I  recall 
the  days  that  are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  ?  Not 
those  "merrier  days/'  not  the  "pleasant  days  of  hope/'  not  "those 
wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid/'  which  I  have  so  often  and  so 
feelingly  regretted,  but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother's  fondness 
for  her  schoolboy.  What  would  I  give  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for 
one  day,  on  my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon  for  all  those  little  asperities 
of  temper  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  given  her  gentle  spirit 
pain  !  And  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust,  will  come ;  there  will  be 
"time  enough"  for  kind  offices  of  love,  if  "Heaven's  eternal  year" 
be  ours.  Hereafter  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh, 
my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feelings  !  and  let  no  man  think  him- 
self released  from  the  kind  "charities"  of  relationship  :  these  shall 
give  him  peace  at  the  last :  these  are  the  best  foundation  for  every 
species  of  benevolence.  I  rejoice  to  hear,  by  certain  channels,  that 
you,  my  friend,  are  reconciled  with  all  your  relations.  'Tis  the  most 
kindly  and  natural  species  of  love,  and  we  have  all  the  associated 
train  of  early  feelings  to  secure  its  strength  and  perpetuity. 
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JAMES    HOGG,  1772—1835. 

James  Hogg,  known  under  the  appellation  of  "the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"' was 
descended  from  a  family  of  shepherds,  and  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1772. 
At  the  early  age  of  seven  he  became  a  cowherd,  and  was  afterward  raised  to  the 
more  dignified  post  of  shepherd.  During  his  progress  in  these  callings  he  suf- 
fered many  hardships,  which  he  humorously  describes  in  his  published  autobio- 
graphy: but  like  many  other  great  men,  he  owed  the  nursing  of  the  talent  which 
God  had  given  him  to  his  mother,  who  saw  his  genius,  and  fed  it  by  singing  and 
repeating  to  him  in  his  childhood  many  of  the  old  ballads  of  Scotland.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  a  Mr.  Laidlaw,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  shepherd,  with  whom  he  lived  nine  years,  and  by  whom  he  was  treated  with 
the  kindness  of  a  parent.  This  gentleman  possessed  many  valuable  books,  which 
Hogg,  who  had  but  recently  learned  to  read,  almost  literally  devoured  in  the  de- 
light he  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  new  acquisition.  His  first  literary  effort  was 
in  song- writing,  and  in  1801  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  after- 
ward, encouraged  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  still  in  the  capacity  of  a  shepherd, 
he  published  another  volume  of  songs  and  poems  under  the  title  of  "The  Moun- 
tain Bard."  With  the  money  he  received  for  this,  and  for  "An  Essay  on  Sheep," 
which  gained  a  premium  from  the  Highland  Society,  he  entered  into  farming  spe- 
culations, and  in  three  years  found  himself  penniless.  Not  being  able  to  find 
employment  in  his  early  occupation  at  his  native  place,  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
determined,  as  he  says,  "to  force  himself  into  notice  as  a  literary  character."  At 
first  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  on  the  appearance  of  "The  Queen's  Wake,"  in  1813, 
he  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a  true  poet.  This  "  legendary  poem"  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  tales  and  lyric  legends,  supposed  to  be  sung  before  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  the  native  bards  of  Scotland  assembled  at  a  royal  "Wake"  (or 
night-meeting)  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  in  order  that  the  fair  queen  might  prove 

"  The  wondrous  powers  of  Scottish  song." 

"  The  design  was  excellent,  and  the  execution  so  varied  and  masterly,  that  Hogg 
was  at  once  placed  among  the  first  of  living  poets.  The  different  productions  of 
the  native  minstrels  are  strung  together  by  a  thread  of  narrative  so  gracefully 
written  in  many  parts,  that  the  reader  is  surprised  equally  at  the  delicacy  and 
genius  of  the  author."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  Hogg  thus  adverts  with 
feeling  to  the  advice  once  given  him,  to  abstain  from  the  worship  of  poetry,  by 

SIR   WALTER    SCOTT. 

The  land  was  charm' d  to  list  his  lays ; 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  border  chiefs  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchres  unhearsed  and  green, 

1  Ettrick  is  a  small  place  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  a"bout  forty  miles  south  of  Edinburgh, 
and  near  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Ettrick.  which  flows  into  the  Tweed.  The  principal 
branch  of  this  stream  is  the  Yarrow,  which  Hogg  often  mentions  in  his  poetry. 
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Pass'd  from  their  mouldy  vaults  away 

In  armor  red  and  stern  array, 

And  by  their  moonlight  halls  were  seen 

In  visor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 

Even  fairies  sought  our  land  again, 

So  powerful  was  the  magic  strain. 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye ! 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay ; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hill ; 
Watch' d  my  first  notes  with  curious  e}re, 
And  wonder'd  at  my  minstrelsy : 
He  little  ween'd  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 

But  when  to  native  feelings  true, 
I  struck  upon  a  chord  was  new ; 
When  by  myself  I  'gan  to  play, 
He  tried  to  wile  my  harp  away. 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  skill 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill, 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  core, 
How  could  we  part  for  evermore  ? 
'Twas  kindness  all — I  cannot  blame — 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  flame : 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have  known 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own ! 

After  this,  Hogg  published  various  works — "Mador  of  the  Moor,"  a  poem  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza;  " Pilgrims  of  the  Sun/'  in  blank  verse;  "Poetic  Mirror;" 
"Queen  Hynde;"  "Dramatic  Tales :"  also  several  novels,  as  "Winter  Evening 
Tales;"  "Brownie  of  Bodsbeck;"  "The  Three  Perils  of  Man;"  "The  Three 
Perils  of  Woman;"  "Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland/'  &c.  He  also  wrote  much  for 
various  periodicals,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine."  He  lived  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  a  cottage 
which  he  had  built  at  Altrive,  supporting  himself  chiefly  by  his  pen;  and  died  on 
the  21st  of  November,  1835. 

Of  the  seventeen  songs  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  the  most  beautiful  and  imagi- 
native is  "Kilmeny,"  founded  upon  the  well-known  tradition  of  the  power  of  the 
fairies  to  carry  mortals  into  their  country.  "  Kilmeny,"  a  pure  and  beautiful 
maiden,  is  thus  spirited  away  into  fairy  land,  where  she  sees  various  visions,  in 
which  are  depicted  the  fortunes  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  successors  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  is  foreshadowed.  The  fol- 
lowing describes 

KILMENY' S   RETURN   FROM   FAIRY   LAND. 

Then  Kilmeny  begg'd  again  to  see 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  countrye, 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen. 
With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep, 
They  lull'd  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 
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And  when  she  awaken'd,  she  lay  her  lane,1 

All  happ'd2  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wane.3 

When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled, 

"When  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was  dead, 

"When  scarce  was  remember'd  Kilmeny's  name, 

Late,  late  in  the  gloamin4  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 

And  oh,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 

But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ; 

Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 

For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there; 

And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een 

In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 

Her  seymar5  was  the  lily  flower, 

And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 

And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye, 

That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 

But  she  loved  to  raike6  the  lanely  glen, 

And  keep'd  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 

Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing, 

To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 

But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appear'd, 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheer'd ; 

The  wolf  play'd  blithely  round  the  field, 

The  lordly  bison  low'd  and  kneel'd, 

The  dun  deer  woo'd  with  manner  bland, 

And  cower'd  aneath  her  lily  hand. 

And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung, 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 

In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 

Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ; 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came, 

Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds1  the  tame, 

And  gov'd9  around,  charm'd  and  amazed; 

Even  the  dull  cattle  croon' d9  and  gazed, 

And  murmur' d,  and  look'd  with  anxious  pain 

For  something  the  n^stery  to  explain. 

The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 

The  corby  left  her  houf 10  in  the  rock ; 

The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew : 

The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 

The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began, 

And  the  tod,11  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran ; 

The  hawk  and  the  hern  attour12  them  hung, 

And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooy'd13  their  young ; 

And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurl'd: 

It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 

"When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 

Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wane, 

There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green, 

And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  neve?  mair  seen ! 

1  "  Her  lane,"  herself  alone. — *  "  Happ'd,"  covered. — a  "  Wane,"  habitation,  place  of  rest. — 
*  "Gloamin,"  twilight. — s  -;  Seymar,"  resemblance. — 6  "Raike,"  range. — '  "Bughts  and 
faulds,"  enclosures  and  folds. — 8  "Gov'd,"  moved  about  inquiringly. — »  "  Croon'd,"  emitted  a 
murmuring  sound. — 10  "Houf,"  haunt. — u  "Tod,"  fox. — ia  "Attour,"  about,  around. — 
13  "  Merl,"  &c,  the  blackbird  and  thrush  forsook. 
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QUEEN    MARYS   RETURN    TO    SCOTLAND. 

After  a  youth  by  -woes  o'ercast, 
After  a  thousand  sorrows  past, 
The  lovely  Mary  once  again 
Set  foot  upon  her  native  plain; 
Knelt  on  the  pier  with  modest  grace. 
And  turn'd  to  heaven  her  beauteous  face. 
?Twas  then  the  caps  in  air  were  blended, 
A  thousand  thousand  shouts  ascended, 
Shiver'd  the  breeze  around  the  throng. 
Gray  barrier  cliffs  the  peals  prolong ; 
And  every  tongue  gave  thanks  to  heaven, 
That  Mary  to  their  hopes  was  given. 

Her  comely  form  and  graceful  mien 

Bespoke  the  lady  and  the  queen ; 

The  woes  of  one  so  fair  and  young 

Moved  every  heart  and  every  tongue. 

Driven  from  her  home,  a  helpless  child, 

To  brave  the  winds  and  billows  wild ; 

An  exile  bred  in  realms  afar, 

Amid  commotions,  broils,  and  war. 

In  one  short  year,  her  hopes  all  cross'd — 

A  parent,  husband,  kingdom,  lost ! 

And  all  ere  eighteen  years  had  shed 

Their  honors  o'er  her  royal  head. 

For  such  a  queen,  the  Stuarts'  heir — 

A  queen  so  courteous,  young,  and  fair — 

Who  would  not  every  foe  defy  ? 

Who  would  not  stand — who  would  not  die  ? 

Light  on  her  airy  steed  she  sprung, 

Around  with  golden  tassels  hung : 

No  chieftain  there  rode  half  so  free, 

Or  half  so  light  and  gracefully. 

How  sweet  to  see  her  ringlets  pale 

Wide  waving  in  the  southland  gale, 

Which  through  the  broom  wood  blossoms  flew, 

To  fan  her  cheeks  of  rosy  hue ! 

Whene'er  it  heaved  her  bosom's  screen, 

What  beauties  in  her  form  were  seen ! 

And  when  her  courser's  mane  it  swung, 

A  thousand  silver  bells  were  rung. 

A  sight  so  fair,  on  Scottish  plain, 

A  Scot  shall  never  see  again ! 

When  Mary  turn'd  her  wondering  eyes 
On  rocks  that  seem'd  to  prop  the  skies ; 
On  palace,  pafk,  and  battled  pile ; 
On  lake,  on  river,  sea,  and  isle  ; 
O'er  woods  and  meadows  bathed  in  dew, 
To  distant  mountains  wild  and  blue ; 
She  thought  the  isle  that  gave  her  birth, 
The  sweetest,  wildest  land  on  earth. 
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THE    SKY-LARK 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

"Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth, 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 


TO    THE   COMET   OF   1811. 

How  lovely  is  this  wilder'd  scene, 

As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  blue 
Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  green, 

To  sleep  embalm' d  in  midnight  dew! 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height, 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  sky ! 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night, 
Dread  traveller  of  immensity ! 

Stranger  of  heaven  !  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven, 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale, 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven ! 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  wo  and  death, 

From  angel's  ensign-staff  unfurl'd? 
Art  thou  the  standard  of  His  wrath 

Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world  ? 

No,  from  that  pure  pellucid  beam, 

That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem  snone, 

1  It  was  reckoned  by  many  that  this  was  the  same  comet  which  appeared  at  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour—  Hogg. 
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No  latent  evil  we  can  deem, 

Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne ! 
Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire, 

Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale — 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire, 

Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  .thee  hail! 
Where  hast  thou  roam'd  these  thousand  years  ? 

Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 
From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres, 

To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  ? 
And  when  thou  scalest  the  Milky  Way, 

And  vanishest  from  human  view, 
A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 

Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue ! 
Oh  !   on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide  ! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee, 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside, 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea ! 

To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 

The  icicles  from  off  the  pole ; 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run, 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll? 
Stranger  of  heaven !    Oh  let  thine  eye 

Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream ; 
Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high, 

And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam  ! 

■  And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 

Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adorn ; 
Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away, 
Light  the  gray  portals  of  the  morn ! 


FELICIA   HEMANS,    1793—1835. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  the  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  September,  1793.  From  her  earliest  years  she  was  re- 
markable for  her  extreme  beauty  and  precocious  talent.  At  the  age  of  seven,  her 
father  was  unsuccessful  in  business  and  removed  to  Wales.  Here  the  young 
poetess  passed  a  happy  childhood,  and  here  she  imbibed  that  intense  love  of  na- 
ture which  ever  afterward  u  haunted  her  like  a  passion."  She  early  began  to 
court  the  Muse,  and  in  1808  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  published ;  but  it  was 
not  received  with  much  favor.  This,  however,  did  not  discourage  her,  and  she 
continued  to  write.  In  1812,  another  volume,  entitled  "  The  Domestic  Affections, 
and  other  Poems,"  was  given  to  the  world — the  last  that  was  to  appear  under  her 
maiden  name,  for  in  the  summer  of  that  year  she  exchanged  it  for  the  one  by 
which  she  is  generally  known,  her  youthful  fancy  having  been  captivated  by  the 
martial  appearance  and  military  dress  of  a  Captain  Hemans,  of  the  army.     The 
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match  proved  a  very  unhappy  one:  and  after  they  had  lived  together  six  years, 
in  ISIS  Captain  Hemans,  whose  health  had  been  impaired  by  a  military  life,  de- 
termined to  try  the  effects  of  a  southern  climate,  and  went  to  Italy.  Mrs.  Hemans, 
with  her  five  boys,  repaired  to  her  maternal  roof,  and  the  two  never  met  again. 
She  continued  her  studies  in  her  rural  retreat,  acquiring  several  languages,  and 
in  1S19  obtained  a  prize  of  £50  for  the  best  poem  upon  Sir  William  Wallace.  In 
1820,  she  published  the  "Skeptic,"  which  was  favorably  noticed  in  the  "Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Magazine."  In  June,  1821,  she  obtained  the  prize  awarded  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  the  best  poem  on  the  subject  of  "Dartmoor."1 
"  The  Voice  of  Spring,"  perhaps  the  best  known  and  the  best  loved  of  all  her 
lyrics,  was  written  early  in  the  year  1823.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year, 
she  published  "  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,"  a  tragedy,  which  was  considered  a 
failure;  and  in  1826  appeared  her  best  poem,  "The  Forest  Sanctuary,"2  which 
was  brought  out  in  conjunction  with  the  "Lays  of  Many  Lands."  Every  succes- 
sive year  brought  fresh  proofs  of  her  widely-extending  fame.  In  1828,  having 
suffered  the  loss  of  her  mother — an  affliction  which  went  down  into  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul — she  removed  to  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  and  soon  gave  to 
the  world  "Lays  of  Leisure  Hours,"  "National  Lyrics,"  and  other  poems.  In 
1829,  she  made  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  other  distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis.3 

Early  in  1830,  she  published  her  volume  of  "  Songs  of  the  Affections,"  and  in 
the  month  of  June  she  accomplished  a  project  which  she  had  long  had  at  heart, 
of  making  a  visit  to  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland,4  and  to  the  poet  Wordsworth. 

1  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  occasion,  she  thus  pleasantly  writes  :  "  What  with  surprise, 
bustle,  and  pleasure,  I  am  really  almost  bewildered.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  chil- 
dren when  the  prize  was  announced  to  them,  yesterday.  Arthur  sprang  from  his  '  Latin 
Exercise,'  and  shouted,  ;  Xow  I  am  sure  mamma  is  a  better  poet  than  Lord  Byron.' " 

a  This  is  a  tale  of  a  Protestant  convert,  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  his  native  land 
(Spain)  to  America,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  child.  The  wife,  deeply  loving  her  hus- 
band, but  not  a  convert  to  his  faith,  exhausted  with  previous  anxiety  and  sorrow,  dies  at  sea, 
and  the  husband  and  child  reach  their  "Forest  Sanctuary"  in  the  New  World,  where  the 
father  recounts  to  the  son  the  story  of  his  persecutions,  exile,  and  bereavement. 

s  In  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  for  October,  1829,  appeared  an  article  on  the  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  from  the  masterly  pen  of  Jeffrey,  who.  with  great  delicacy  and  discrimination, 
touches  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  her  style.  '-'•  Almost  all  her  poems,"  writes  this 
high  authority.  "  are  rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and  studded  over  with  images  of  visible 
beauty.  But  these  are  never  idle  ornaments ;  all  her  pomps  have  a  meaning,  and  her  flowers 
and  her  gems  are  arranged,  as  they  are  said  to  be  among  Eastern  lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the 
language  of  truth  and  passion.  This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  some  little  pieces,  which 
£eem  at  first  sight  to  be  purely  descriptive — but  are  soon  found  to  tell  upon  the  heart,  with  a 
deep  moral  and  pathetic  impression." 

*  Of  the  beauty  of  this  scenery,  she  thus  writes :  "  Yesterday  I  rode  round  Grasmere  and 
Bydal  Lake.  It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  imaged  heavens  in  the  waters  more  com- 
pletely filled  my  mind,  even  to  overflowing,  than  I  think  any  object  in  nature  ever  did  before. 
I  could  have  stood  in  silence  before  the  magnificent  vision  an  hour,  as  it  flushed  and  faded, 
and  darkened  at  last  into  the  deep  sky  of  a  summer's  night."  Her  sonnet,  "  A  Remembrance 
of  Grasmere."  written  four  years  afterward,  describes  the  peculiar  coloring  with  which  her 
imagination  invested  it : — 

"  0  vale  and  lake,  within  your  mountain  urn 

Smiling  so  tranquilly,  and  set  so  deep ! 

Oft  doth  your  dreamy  loveliness  return, 

Coloring  the  tender  shawdows  of  my  sleep 

With  ligbt  Elysian  :  for  the  bues  that  steep 

Your  shores  in  melting  lustre  seem  to  float 

On  golden  clouds  from  spirit  lands  remote — 

Isles  of  the  blest — and  in  our  memory  keep 

Their  place  with  holiest  harmonies." 
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On  returning  thence,  she  went  to  reside  in  Dublin,  where  her  brother,  Major 
Browne,  was  settled.  She  entered  very  little  into  the  general  society  of  Dublin, 
but  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  the  education  of  her  children.  Her  health,  how- 
ever, was  quite  feeble,  so  that,  in  her  own  language,  "  the  exertion  of  writing 
became  quite  irksome."  Early  in  1S34  appeared  her  "Hymns  for  Childhood," 
which  was  soon  followed  by  "  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life,"  and  both  were  noticed 
very  favorably  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.1  But  her  course  of  life  was  nearly 
run ;  a  cold,  taken  by  being  out  too  late  in  the  evening,  terminated  in  a  fever, 
and  she  breathed  her  last,  without  a  pain  or  struggle,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1835. 
Her  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath  St.  Anne's  Church,  Dublin,  and 
over  her  grave  some  lines,  from  one  of  her  own  dirges,  were  inscribed : 

"  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now  ! 
E'en  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high ! 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die." 

Though  Mrs.  Hemans  may  be  inferior  to  some  of  the  female  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  some  particulars — to  Joanna  Baillie,  for  instance,  in  vigor  of 
conception,  to  Caroline  Bowles  in  simple  pathos,  or  to  Mary  Howitt  in  fresh  na- 
ture, yet,  as  a  female  writer,  influencing  not  only  the  female  but  the  general  mind, 
considering  too  the  different  styles  in  which  she  has  excelled  and  how  much  she 
has  written,  she  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  rank  above  all  her  contemporaries. 
This  pre-eminence  has  been  acknowledged,  not  only  in  England  but  in  our  own 
country.  In  her  poetry,  religious  truth,  moral  purity,  intellectual  beauty,  beauti- 
ful imagery,  and  melodious  versification,  all  meet  together :  and  while  it  addresses 
itself  to  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  at  the  same  time  exalts  the  imagination 
and  refines  the  taste.  "  Her  forte,"  says  a  discriminating  critic,  "  lay  in  depict- 
ing whatever  tends  to  beautify  and  embellish  domestic  life,  by  purifying  the  pas- 
sions and  by  sanctifying  the  affections ;  making  man  an  undying  and  unquench- 
able spirit,  and  earth,  his  abode,  a  holy  place." 

From  one  who  has  written  so  much  and  so  well  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
extract,  and  where  to  stop :  but  the  following  pieces  will,  I  believe,  give  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  her  general  style. 


HEBREW    MOTHER. 

The  rose  was  rich  in  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain, 
When  a  young  mother  with  her  first-born  thence 
Went  up  to  Zion,  for  the  boy  was  vow'd 
Unto  the  Temple-service  ; — by  the  hand 

1  In  reference  to  the  notice  of  the  "Scenes  and  Hymns,"  she  writes:  "The  volume  is  recog- 
nized as  my  best  work,  and  the  course  it  opens  out  called  '  a  noble  path.'  My  heart  is  grow- 
ing faint — shall  I  have  power  given  me  to  tread  that  way  much  farther !  I  trust  that  God 
may  make  me  submissive  to  his  wilL  whatever  that  will  may  be." 
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She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul,  the  while, 

Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 

Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 

That  aught  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  was  hers, 

To  bring  before  her  God.     So  pass'd  they  on, 

O'er  Judah's  hills  ;   and  wheresoe'er  the  leaves 

Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon, 

Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olive-boughs, 

"With  their  cool  dimness,  cross'd  the  sultry  blue 

Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest ; 

Yet  from  her  own  meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 

That  weigh'd  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and  watch 

The  crimson  deepening  o'er  his  cheek's  repose, 

As  at  a  red  flower's  heart. — And  where  a  fount 

Lay  like  a  twilight-star  'midst  palmy  shades, 

Making  its  banks  green  gems  along  the  wild, 

There  too  she  linger' d,  from  the  diamond  wave 

Drawing  bright  water  for  his  rosy  lips, 

And  softly  parting  clusters  of  jet  curls 

To  bathe  his  brow.     At  last  the  Fane  was  reach'd, 

The  Earth's  One  Sanctuary — and  rapture  hush'd 

Her  bosom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day, 

It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steep'd 

In  light,  like  floating  gold.     But  when  that  hour 

Waned  to  the  farewell  moment,  when  the  boy 

Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 

Beseechingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear 

Turn'd  from  the  white-robed  priest,  and  round  her  arm 

Clung  as  the  ivy  clings — the  deep  spring-tide 

Of  Nature  then  swell' d  high,  and  o'er  her  child 

Bending,  her  soul  broke  forth,  in  mingled  sounds 

Of  weeping  and  sad  song — "Alas,"  she  cried, 

"Alas !  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me, 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes, 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise, 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me ; 
And  like  a  vine  thou  clasp  est  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

"  How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert  playing 
So  late,  along  the  mountains,  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride, 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying 
"Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair, 

Beholding  thee  so  fair ! 

"And  oh!  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  parted, 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Turn'd  from  its  door  away  ? 
While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  weary-hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 

Went  like  a  singing  rill  ? 

"Under  the  palm-trees  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me, 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 
With  the  full  water-urn  ; 

28* 
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Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings  greet  me, 
As  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 
And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

"  And  thou,  will  slumber's  dewy  cloud  fall  round  thee, 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  vail  hath  wound  thee, 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 
A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  ? 

"  What  have  I  said,  my  child  ? — Will  He  not  hear  thee, 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest  ? 

Shall  He  not  guard  thy  rest, 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee, 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy? 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy ! 

"  I  give  thee  to  thy  God — the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  wellspring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And  precious  as  thou  art, 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child. 

"  Therefore,  farewell! — I  go,  my  soul  may  fail  me, 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks — 
But  thou,  my  first-born,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me ; 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dwell, 

The  Rock  of  Strength— Farewell!" 


'   THE    GRAVES    0£   A   HOUSEHOLD. 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side ; 

They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee ; 
Their  graves  are  sever'd,  far  and  wide, 

By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ? 

One,  midst  the  forests  of  the  west, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one, 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dress'd 

Above  the  noble  slain : 
He  wrapp'd  his  colors  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 
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And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fann'd ; 

She  faded  midst  Italian  flowers — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus,  they  rest  who  play'd 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
"Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 

Around  one  parent-knee ! 
They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 

And  cheer'd  with  songs  the  hearth — 
Alas  !  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all, 

And  naught  beyond,  oh  earth  ! 


THE    TREASURES    OF    THE    DEEP. 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  ? 

Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-color'd  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck'd  of  and  in  vain. 

Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !     What  wealth  untold, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies  ! 

Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  argosies. 

Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again ! 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !     Thy  waves  have  roll'd 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  fill'd  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry! 
Dash  o'er  them,  Ocean !  in  thy  scornful  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay! 

Yet  more  !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more  ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gather' d  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

The  battle  thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave ! 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely!     Those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ; 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  midst  festal  song ! 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown ! 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  ! — 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  Sea ! 
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THE    STRANGER  S    HEART. 

The  stranger's  heart!  oh  !  wound  it  not! 
A  yearning  anguish  is  its  lot ; 
In  the  green  shadow  of  thy  tree, 
The  stranger  finds  no  rest  with  thee. 

Thou  think'st  the  vine's  low  rustling  leaves 
Glad  music  round  thy  household  eaves  ; 
To  him  that  sound  hath  sorrow's  tone — 
The  stranger's  heart  is  with  his  own. 

Thou  think'st  thy  children's  laughing  play 
A  lovely  sight  at  fall  of  day; — 
Then  are  the  stranger's  thoughts  oppress'd — 
His  mother's  voice  comes  o'er  his  breast. 

Thou  think'st  it  sweet,  when  friend  with  friend 
Beneath  one  roof  in  prayer  may  blend ; 
Then  doth  the  stranger's  eye  grow  dim — 
Far,  far  are  those  who  pray'd  with  him. 

Thy  hearth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage  land — 
The  voices  of  thy  kindred  band — 
Oh  !  midst  them  all,  when  blest  thou  art, 
Deal  gently  with  the  stranger's  heart. 


THE   BETTER   LAND. 

"  I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 
Thou  callest  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother  !  oh  where  is  that  radiant  shore  ? 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle  boughs  ?" 
— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

"Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  ? 
Or  midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  ?" 

— "Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!" 

"Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old, 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold? — 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine, 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand  ? — 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother !  that  better  land  ?" 
— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! 

"Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy! 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy; 
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Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom  ; 
Far  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
— It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  !" 


THE    HOUR    OF   DEATH. 

Leaves  hare  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death ! 

Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 

Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayer- 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  Mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour, 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine  ; 

There  comes  a  day  for  grief's  o'erwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 

And  smile  at  thee — but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripen' d  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death ! 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 
When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 

When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain — 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  ? 

Is  it  when  Spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  ? — 
They  have  one  season — all  are  ours  to  die ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home ; 
And  the  world  caUs  us  forth — and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death ! 
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THE    HOMES    OF    ENGLAND. 

The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  ! 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound, 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 
The  merry  Homes  of  England ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told, 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 
The  blessed  Homes  of  England ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours  ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  morn ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 

The  Cottage  Homes  of  England ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England ! 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 

To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God ! 


THE    HOUR   OF   PRAYER. 

Child,  amid  the  flowers  at  play, 
While  the  red  light  fades  away ; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye, 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Call'd  thy  harvest  work  to  leave, 
Pray,  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be — - 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 
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Traveller,  in  the  stranger's  land. 
Far  from  thine  own  household  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor  on  the  darkening  sea — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun ; 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial-plain ; 
Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie, 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  ! 


BRING    FLOWERS. 

Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board, 

To  wreathe  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  pour'd : 

Bring  flowers  !   they  are  springing  in  wood  and  vale : 

Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale ; 

And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the  rose, 

To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows. 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 

They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell; 

Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  sky, 

And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye : 

They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours, 

And  the  dream  of  his  youth — bring  him  flowers,  wild  flowers  ! 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear ! 
They  were  born  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth, 
She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father's  hearth ; 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  flowers,  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bride  ! 

Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead ! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white  rose  burst, 

For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed ! 

Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours, 

They  are  love's  last  gift — bring  ye  flowers,  pale  flowers ! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer — 

They  are  nature's  offering,  their  place  is  there  ! 

They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart, 

With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part ; 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours, 

They  break  forth  in  glory — bring  flowers,  bright  flowers ! 
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EVENING   PRAYER   AT   A   GIRLS    SCHOOL. 

"  Now,  in  thy  youth,  beseech  of  Him 
\Vho  giveth,  upbraiding  not, 
That  his  light  in  thy  heart  become  not  dim, 

And  his  love  be  unforgot ; 
And  thy  God,  in  the  darkest  of  days,  will  be 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee." 

Bernard  Barton. 

Hush  !  'tis  a  holy  hour — the  quiet  room 

Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 

A  faint  and  starry  radiance  through  the  gloom 
And  the  sweet  stillness  down  on  fair  young  heads, 

With  all  their  clustering  locks,  untouched  by  care, 

And  bow'd,  as  flowers  are  bow'd  with  night,  in  prayer. 

Gaze  on — 'tis  lovely! — childhood's  lip  and  cheek, 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought — 

Gaze — yet  what  seest  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek, 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought  ? 

Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky, 

What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity ! 

0  joyous  creatures  !  that  will  sink  to  rest 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done, 

As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  opprest, 
Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun — 

Lift  up  your  hearts  !   though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 

Dark  in  the  summer-heaven  of  those  clear  eyes. 

Though  fresh  within  your  breast  the  untroubled  springs 
Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread, 

And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 
Of  spirits  visiting  but  youth,  be  spread ; 

Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low, 

Is  woman's  tenderness — how  soon  her  wo  I 

Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep, 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour, 
And  sumless  riches,  from  affection's  deep, 

To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower ! 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 
And  to  bewail  that  worship — therefore  pray ! 

Her  lot  is  on  you — to  be  found  untired, 
Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired, 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 

And,  oh !  to  love  through  all  things — therefore  pray  ! 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper-time, 
With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime, 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight ! 

Earth  will  forsake — Oh !  happy  to  have  given 

The  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  Heaven. 
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HYMN    OF    THE    VAUDOIS    MOUNTAINEERS    IN    TIMES    OF 
PERSECUTION. 

"Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  mountains!" 

IIowitt:s  Book  of  the  Seasons, 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty, 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 
Thou  hast  fix'd  our  ark  of  refuge, 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  light  must  never  die  ; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky: 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage, 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God! 

For  the  dark  resounding  caverns, 

Where  thy  still,  small  voice  is  heard ; 
For  the  strong  pines  of  the  forests, 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirr'd ; 
For  the  storms,  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 

The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights, 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights ; 
But  we,  for  thy  communion, 

Have  sought  the  mountain  sod ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God. 

The  banner  of  the  chieftain 

Far,  far  below  us  waves  ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Cannot  reach  our  lofty  caves; 
Thy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  abode  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 


29 
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NATHAN   DRAKE,  1766—1836. 

Dr.  Nathan  Drake,  the  distinguished  essayist,  was  born  in  the  city  of  York, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1766,  and,  after  completing  his  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  finally  settled  at  Hadleigh,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1792,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician  for  forty-four 
years.  In  1807,  he  married  Miss  Rose,  of  Brenttenham,  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  three  of  whom  died  young.  He  himself  departed  this  life, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1836,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

As  a  medical  practitioner,  Dr.  Drake  was  deservedly  respected  and  esteemed 
by  his  professional  brethren  for  his  courtesy  and  skill;  and  yet  more  endeared  to 
all  whom  he  attended  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  the  unaffected  kindness 
of  his  heart.  "  It  may  be  said  of  him,"  remarks  a  contemporary,1  "  with  perfect 
truth,  that,  in  a  professional  and  literary  career  of  near  half  a  century,  amid  all 
the  turmoils  of  mere  party  strife  and  contentious  rivalry,  he  so  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  as  never  to  have  lost>  by  estrangement,  a  single  friend,  or  made 
one  enemy." 

But  it  is  with  the  literary  character  of  Dr.  Drake  that  we  have  mainly  to  do  in 
this  work ;  and  here  I  must  express  my  deep  and  lasting  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
great  entertainment  and  the  valuable  instruction  his  writings  afforded  me  in  years 
long  gone  by.  Indeed,  if  I  were  called  to  name  the  writer  in  the  lighter  walks 
of  English  literature  who,  by  his  essays  and  ingenious  illustrations  of  our  stand- 
ard authors,  is  most  calculated  to  refine  the  taste  and  to  excite  an  ardent  thirst 
for  reading  and  literary  pursuits,  I  should  name  Dr.  Nathan  Drake.2  His  "  Lite- 
rary Hours,"  in  three  volumes,  contain  a  series  of  most  instructive  papers  upon 
various  authors  and  subjects  of  a  literary  character;  while  his  " Essays  on  the 
'  Tatler/  i  Guardian/  '  Spectator/  i  Rambler/  and  i  Idler/  "  embody  a  mass  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information,  such  as  can  nowhere  else,  to  my  knowledge, 
be  found  in  our  language.  Another  of  his  valuable  works  is  entitled  "Shaks- 
peare  and  his  Times:"  this  includes  a  biography  of  the  poet;  criticisms  on  his 
genius ;  a  new  chronology  of  his  plays ;  and  throws  much  light  upon  the  man- 
ners, customs,  amusements,  superstitions,  poetry,  and  elegant  literature  of  that 
age.  His  "Winter  Nights,"  in  two  volumes;  " Evenings  in  Autumn,"  two  vo- 
lumes ;  and  "  Mornings  in  Spring,"  two  volumes,  contain  essays  of  a  miscellane- 
ous character — critical,  narrative,  biographical,  and  descriptive.  They  are  pleas- 
ing and  elegant  in  their  style,  and  evince  great  delicacy  and  discrimination  of 
taste,  unvarying  kindness  of  heart,  and  purity  of  moral  feeling.  In  all  his  criti- 
cisms, he  seemed  to  look  chiefly  at  what  was  beautiful  or  pleasing,  deeming  it 
quite  as  much  the  province  of  the  critic  to  hold  up  the  beauties  of  an  author  for 

1  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  August,  1836,  p.  216. 

3  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  pleased  to  have  my  opinion  confirmed  by  a  fine 
scholar  and  an  interesting  writer.  Says  Gillies  in  his  "  Literary  Veteran," — "  In  1803,  I  got 
a  bright  new  book,  fresh  from  the  press  in  those  days,  on  which  I  still  reflect  with  pleasure, 
namely,  Drake's  '  Literary  Hours.'  It  became  my  favorite  companion  for  years  afterward, 
and  it  was  this  work,  more  than  all  others,  which  at  that  early  age  fixed  my  affections  on 
literary  pursuits." 
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imitation  and  admiration,  as  to  detect  bis  faults  and  expose  them  for  censure. 
Indeed,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man,  Dr.  Drake  was  kindness,  courtesy,  and 
candor  personified ;  and  no  one  can  read  bis  eminently  instructive  writings  with- 
out feeling  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  mind  pure,  benevolent,  and  well- 
stored,  and  distinguished  for  its  refined  and  delicate  taste. 


The  great  object  which  Addison  ever  steadily  held  in  view,  and 
to  which  his  style,  his  criticism,  his  humor  and  imagination  are 
alike  subservient,  was  the  increase  of  religious,  moral,  and  social 
virtue.  Perhaps  to  the  writings  of  no  individual,  of  any  age  or 
nation,  if  we  except  the  result  of  inspiration,  have  morality  and 
rational  piety  been  more  indebted  than  to  those  which  form  the 
periodical  labors  of  our  author. 

That  he  was  enabled  to  effect  so  much  improvement,  and  to 
acquire  a  kind  of  moral  dominion  over  his  countrymen,  must  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  that  suavity  of  disposition  and  good- 
ness of  heart  so  visible  throughout  all  his  compositions,  and  which 
give  to  his  reproof  and  censure,  his  precepts  and  admonitions,  the 
air  of  parental  affection  and  monitory  kindness. 

Upon  this  principle  are  all  the  moral  and  critical  essays  of  our 
author  conducted,  whether  they  assume  the  severer  features  of  pre- 
ceptive wisdom,  or  beam  with  the  smiles  of  gayety  and  humor.  He 
has  consequently  reprobated  in  strong  terms  that  spirit  of  defama- 
tion and  revenge,  of  recrimination  and  abuse,  which  sullies  and  de- 
stroys all  the  beneficial  effect  of  satire,  and  converts  the  man  who 
has  recourse  to  such  weapons  into  little  better  than  an  assassin. 

With  equal  consistency  and  propriety  he  exposes  that  false  zeal 
which,  whether  in  the  cause  of  religion  or  politics,  hesitates  not  to 
employ  the  basest  means  for  the  supposed  sanctity  or  importance 
of  the  end  in  view.  The  two  papers  that  he  has  written  en  these 
subjects1  exhibit  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  his  good  sense  and 
purity  of  principle,  in  a  full  and  very  striking  light.  Without  a 
certain  species  of  enthusiasm  or  zeal,  indeed,  it  is  probable  nothing 
great  or  good  can  be  effected  in  society )  but  when  this  passes  be- 
yond due  bounds,  owing  either  to  vicious  motives  or  a  mistaken 
sense  of  virtue,  it  is  productive  of  great  and  incalculable  mischief. 
u  I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,"  says  our  amiable 
author,  "  and  especially  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  advancing 
morality,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But  when  I 
find  the  instruments  he  works  with  are  racks  and  gibbets,  galleys 
and  dungeons;  when  he  imprisons  men's  persons,  confiscates  their 
estates,  ruins  their  families,  and  burns  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I 

i  '•'  Spectator,"  vol.  hi.  No.  185,  and  vol.  vii.  No.  507. 
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cannot  stick  to  pronounce  of  such  a  one  that  (whatever  he  may- 
think  of  his  faith  and  religion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion 
unprofitable." 1 

On  education  and  the  domestic  virtues,  and  on  the  duties  incum- 
bent on  father,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  the  precepts  of  our  author 
are  numerous,  just,  and  cogent,  and  delivered  in  that  sweet,  in- 
sinuating style  and  manner  which  have  rendered  him  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  useful  moralist  this  country  ever  possessed.  The 
imagery  by  which  he  indicates  the  effect  and  force  of  education  is 
singularly  happy  and  appropriate ;  the  hint  is  taken  from  Aristotle, 
who  affirms,  that  in  a  block  of  marble,  the  statue  which  the  sculptor 
ultimately  produces  is  merely  concealed,  and  that  the  effect  of  his 
art  is  only  to  remove  the  surrounding  matter  which  hides  the  beau- 
teous figure  from  the  view.  "  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of 
marble,"  says  Addison,  "  education  is  to  a  human  soul.  We  see  it 
sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped  \  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and 
but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure  \  sometimes  we  see  the  man 
appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features ;  sometimes  we  find 
the  figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy;  but  seldom  meet  with 
any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
several  nice  touches  and  finishings."  2         *         *         * 

The  sweetness  and  placidity  of  Addison's  disposition  happily  led 
him  to  expatiate  on  topics  intimately  connected  with,  and  productive 
of,  the  temper  and  frame  of  mind  of  which  he  himself  exhibited  so 
delightful  an  example.  Hence  his  essays  on  "  Contentment,"  on 
"  Cheerfulness,"  and  on  "  Hope,"  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  pleasing  of  his  productions. 

He  well  knew  that  the  best  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  human  life 
were  regulated  desires  and  subdued  expectations ;  and  that  he  would 
be  little  liable  to  disappointment,  and  most  able  to  bear  up  under 
affliction,  who  looked  forward  not  to  this,  but  to  a  future  life  for 
what  is  usually  called  happiness.  u  The  utmost  we  can  hope  for  in 
this  world,"  he  observes,  "is  contentment;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing 
higher,  we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and  disappointment. 
A  man  should  direct  all  his  studies  and  endeavors  at  making  him- 
self easy  now  and  happy  hereafter  :" 3  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  or  frequently  impressed  upon  the  mind ;  and  to  which,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  upon  the  same  subject,  in  nry 
observations  on  Steele,  I  am  now  willing  to  add  the  authority  and 
experience  of  Addison. 

"For,  trust  ine,  one  protecting  shed, 
And  nightly  peace,  and  daily  bread, 

Is  all  that  life  can  give." — Langhorne. 

Another  very  consolatory  resource  under  adversity,  and  which 
might  often  reconcile  us  to  apparent  evils,  has  been  very  properly 

1  ;<  Spectator,"  No.  185.  2  Ibid..  No.  215.  3  Ibid.,  No.  163. 
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brought  forward  by  our  author  as  a  powerful  motive  to  contentment. 
"Possibly,"  says  he,  "what  we  now  look  upon  as  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune, is  not  really  such  in  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  question 
not  but  our  souls  in  a  separate  state  will  look  back  on  their  lives  in 
quite  another  view  than  what  they  had  of  them  in  the  body;  and 
that  what  they  now  consider  as  misfortunes  and  disappointments, 
will  very  often  appear  to  have  been  escapes  and  blessings." 

The  essays  on  "Cheerfulness"1  present  us  with  a  most  pleasing- 
view  of  the  author's  habitual  temper  of  mind,  and  are  written  with 
great  perspicuity  of  argument,  and  in  a  strain  of  the  most  persua- 
sive eloquence.  The  definitions  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  with 
which  the  first  essay  opens,  are  uncommonly  just  and  beautiful. 
"  Mirth,"  says  he,  "  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and 
permanent.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through 
a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity."  He  considers  cheerfulness  in  three  points  of 
view — as  it  regards  ourselves,  or  those  we  converse  with,  or  the 
Author  of  our  being;  and  affirms  that  nothing  but  guilt  or  in- 
fidelity ought  reasonably  to  deprive  us  of  its  blessings.  He  details 
its  salutary  effects  both  upon  the  health  of  the  body  and  mind, 
delivers  observations  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  in  rendering 
creation  in  all  its  parts  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  this  de- 
sirable state,  and  concludes  by  recommending  a  taste  for  natural 
history,  and  by  inculcating  a  religious  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Creator  of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  "  The  cheerfulness  of 
heart,"  he  observes,  "  which  springs  up  in  us  from  the  survey  of 
nature's  works  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The 
mind  has  gone  a  great  way  toward  praise  and  thanksgiving  that 
is  filled  with  such  secret  gladness.  A  grateful  reflection  on  the 
Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives 
it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind  conse- 
crates every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morning 
or  evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those  transient  gleams  of  joy 
which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions, 
into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  happiness." 

The  piety  of  Addison  was  founded  on  a  clear  and  rational  view 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
and  in  the  "  Spectator"  more  especially,  he  has  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  supporting  and  illustrating  the  great  and  momentous 
truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  His  essays  on  "  the  Su- 
preme Being,"2  on  the  "Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"3  and  on  the 
"  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  4  exhibit  the  power  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator  in  a  manner  at  once  sublime  and  philosophic.     I  consider, 

1  <•'  Spectator,''  Xos.  381,  387,  393.  *  Ibid.,  No.  531. 

3  Ibid.,  No.  565.  *  Ibid.,  No.  111. 
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indeed,  the  paper  on  "  Omnipresence  and  Omniscience"  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  impressive,  and  instructive  pieces  of  composition 
that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  moralist.1 

Of  the  literary  character  of  Addison,  the  preceding  essays  have 
attempted  to  delineate  the  leading  features,  and  will,  it  is  probable, 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  very  high  idea  of  its  excel- 
lence and  utility.  To  him,  in  the  first  place,  may  we  ascribe  the 
formation  of  a  style  truly  classical  and  pure,  whose  simplicity  and 
grace  have  not  yet  been  surpassed,  and  which,  presenting  a  model 
of  unprecedented  elegance,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  general  and 
increasing  attention  to  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  composition. 

His  critical  powers  were  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  and  inform 
the  public  mind ;  to  teach  the  general  principles  by  which  excellence 
may  be  attained ;  and,  above  all,  to  infuse  a  relish  for  the  noblest 
productions  of  taste  and  genius. 

In  humor j  no  man  in  this  country,  save  Shakspeare,  has  excelled 
him ;  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  an  almost  intuitive  discrimination 
of  what  was  ludicrous  and  characteristic  in  each  individual,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  happy  facility  in  so  tinting  and  grouping 
his  paintings  that,  while  he  never  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature, 
the  result  was  alike  rich  in  comic  effect,  in  warmth  of  coloring,  and 
in  originality  of  design. 

Though  his  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  remarkable  for 
the  energies  of  fancy,  the  tales,  visions,  and  allegories  dispersed 
through  his  periodical  writings  make  abundant  recompense  for  the 
defect,  and  very  amply  prove  that,  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  these  exquisite  pieces,  no  talent  of  the  genuine  bard,  except  that 
of  versification,  lay  dormant  or  unemployed. 

It  is,  however,  the  appropriate,  the  transcendent  praise  of  Addi- 
son, that  he  steadily  and  uniformly,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
own,  exerted  these  great  qualities  in  teaching  and  disseminating  a 
love  for  morality  and  religion.  He  it  was  who,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  divine  Socrates,  first  stripped  philosophy  in  this  island 
of  her  scholastic  garb,  and  bade  her,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  elegant 
simplicity,  allure  and  charm  the  multitude.  He  saw  his  country- 
men become  better  as  they  became  wiser;  he  saw  them,  through 
his  instructions,  feel  and  own  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  virtue ; 
and  for  this  we  may  affirm,  posterity,  however  distant  or  refined, 
shall  revere  and  bless  his  memory. 

CHARACTER   OF   PR.  JOHNSON. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  various  channels  into  which  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Johnson  were  directed. 

As  a  Poet  he  cannot  claim  a  station  in  the  first  rank.     He  is  a 

*  See  "Compendium  of  English  Literature,"  p.  361. 
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disciple  of  Pope;  all  that  strong  sentiment,  in  nervous  language 
and  harmonious  metre  can  effect,  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree. 
We  may  further  affirm  that  his  "  London,"  his  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  his  "  Prologue  on  the  Opening  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre," 
and  his  "  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Levet,"  will  never  die. 

To  excellence  as  a  Bibliographer  he  had  many  pretensions; 
strength  of  memory,  an  insatiable  love  of  books,  and  a  most  extra- 
ordinary facility  in  acquiring  an  intimacy  with  their  contents. 
What  he  has  produced  in  this  department  is  not  of  much  extent, 
but  it  is  well  performed. 

His  merits  as  a  Biographer  are  so  prominent  as  to  be  beyond  all 
dispute.  His  Lives  of  Savage,  of  Cowley,  of  Dryden,  and  of  Pope 
are  masterpieces,  which,  in  many  respects,  can  fear  no  rivalry.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  the  most  skilful 
introduction  of  moral  and  monitory  precept,  combine  to  render 
many  of  his  productions  under  this  head  unspeakably  valuable  to 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  It  must  not  be  concealed,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  occasionally  deformed  by  his  prejudices,  his  aver- 
sions, and  his  constitutional  gloom. 

In  his  character  as  an  Essayist,  though  essentially  different  in 
mode  from,  he  ranks  next  in  value  to,  Addison.  He  lashes  the 
vices  rather  than  ridicules  the  follies  of  mankind ;  and  his  wit  and 
humor  are,  by  no  means,  so  delicate  and  finely  shaded  as  those  of 
his  predecessor.  In  force,  in  dignity,  in  splendor  of  eloquence ;  in 
correctness  of  style,  melody  of  cadence,  and  rotundity  of  period ; 
in  precision  of  argument  and  perspicuity  of  inference,  he  is  much 
superior  to  the  author  of  the  "  Spectator ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  must  yield  the  palm  in  ease  and  sweetness,  in  simplicity  and 
vivacity.  The  three  great  faults,  indeed,  of  Johnson  as  an  essay- 
ist, are,  a  style  too  uniformly  labored  and  majestic  for  the  purposes 
of  a  popular  essay,  a  want  of  variety  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and, 
in  his  survey  of  human  life,  a  tone  too  gloomy  and  austere,  too 
querulous  and  desponding.  The  "  Rambler"  is,  however,  notwith- 
standing these  defects,  a  work  that,  in  vigor  of  execution  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  utility,  will  not  easily  be  paralleled ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  vast  treasury  of  moral  precept  and  ethic  instruction. 

The  reputation  of  Johnson  as  a  Pkilohger  appears  to  be  some- 
what on  the  decline.  The  attention  which  has  been  lately  paid  to 
lexicography  has  laid  open  many  omissions  and  defects  in  his  Dic- 
tionary ;  but  it  should  be  considered  that  a  work  of  this  kind  must 
necessarily  be  defective ;  and  that  with  our  author  rests  the  sole 
merit  of  having  chalked  out  a  plan,  which,  if  not  filled  up  by  his 
own  execution,  must,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  be  closely 
followed  by  his  emulators,  to  attain  the  perfection  at  which  he 
aimed. 

When  we  consider  Johnson  under  the  appellation  of  a  Novelist, 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  "  Rasselas"  is  the  only  work  on 
which  he  can  properly  found  a  claim  to  the  title.  Yet  we  must  add 
that,  if  in  beauty  of  imagery,  sublimity  of  sentiment,  and  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  this 
philosophic  tale,  it  is  obligatory  on  us  to  confess  that  it  is  greatly 
deficient  in  two  essential  qualifications  of  a  legitimate  novel,  plot 
and  incident.  "  Rasselas,"  indeed,  is  merely  the  vehicle  of  the 
author's  opinions  on  human  life,  and  which,  we  are  sorry  to  remark, 
partake  of  the  same  gloom  which  darkens  the  pages  of  the  "  Ram- 
bler." 

A  very  few  lines  will  sketch  our  author's  pretensions  to  the  honors 
of  a  Commentator.  The  plan  of  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  has  been 
much  and  justly  admired ;  and  no  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  its 
excellence  than  that  every  subsequent  annotator  has  pursued  the 
path  which  he  had  laid  open.  He  was  himself,  however,  too  indo- 
lent, and  too  deficient  in  the  very  line  of  reading  which  he  had 
recommended  for  the  illustration  of  his  bard,  to  carry  his  own  in- 
structions into  effect ;  his  edition,  therefore,  though  it  has  been  the 
parent  of  the  best  that  we  possess,  is  now  of  little  value. 

Not  much,  I  am  afraid,  can  be  said  in  favor  of  our  author  as  a 
Politician.  He  was  at  one  time  a  most  furious  Jacobite,  and  his 
tenets  at  all  times,  with  regard  to  legislation,  were  vehement,  con- 
fined, and  partial  ;  so  arbitrary,  indeed,  as  to  be  frequently  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  He  was,  however, 
a  high-fiown  Tory  on  principle ;  and  his  political  pamphlets,  though 
deficient  in  candor,  display  considerable  subtlety  in  point  of  argu- 
ment, and  much  energy  and  perspicuity  of  style. 

"With  a  few  deductions  for  prejudices  which  he  had  early  imbibed, 
his  merits  as  a  Tourist  will  appear  great  and  unclouded.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  analyze  and  compare  men,  manners,  and  modes  of  life; 
and  his  volume  is  at  once  elegant,  philosophic,  and  ingenious. 

That  he  is  entitled,  in  the  most  honorable  sense  of  the  term,  to 
the  appellation  of  a  Critic,  those  who  shall  merely  peruse  his  Pre- 
face to  Shakspeare,  and  his  Lives  of  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope, 
will  not  probably  deny.  Since  the  days  of  Quintiiian,  indeed,  no 
better  specimens  of  criticism  than  these  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  How  highly  is  it  to  be  lamented  then,  that,  prosecuting  the 
study  of  his  "  Lives,"  we  find  the  residue  for  the  most  part  tinc- 
tured and  deformed  by  relentless  prejudices ;  by  party-zeal  and  un- 
feeling dogmatism;  by  a  spirit  systematically  hostile  to  received 
opinion,  and  unfriendly  to  contemporary  merit.  With  all  these  de- 
fects, however,  and  they  are  strikingly  prominent,  great  has  been 
the  benefit  derived  to  elegant  literature  from  the  publication  of  his 
"  Critical  Biography."  It  has  established  an  era  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters ;  it  has  set  an  example  in  this  country,  which  has  been 
assiduously  followed,  of  recording  the  events  attendant  on  the  lives, 
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the  studies,  and  publications  of  literary  men  ;  and  it  has  given  birth 
to  a  widely-extending  taste  for  critical  disquisitions. 

From  the  usual  tenor  of  his  style,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
our  great  moralist  would  excel  as  an  Epistolary  Writer.  The  let- 
ters of  Johnson,  however,  though  sometimes  not  entirely  free  from 
his  customary  elaboration,  are,  in  general,  graceful,  easy,  and  per- 
spicuous. They  fully  develop  the  character  of  the  man ;  some  are 
gloomy,  some  pathetic  and  beautifully  moral )  others  lively,  domes- 
tic, and  interesting.  If  they  cannot  be  said  to  rival  the  letters  of 
Cowper,  yet  will  they  still  take  their  station  among  the  best  episto- 
lary collections  in  our  language. 

The  opinions  and  principles  of  the  doctor  as  a  Theologian  are 
chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  his  conversation,  as  preserved  by  3Ir. 
Boswell,  and  from  his  prayers.  He  appears  from  these  to  have 
been  a  zealous  High-churchman,  with  a  strong  bias  toward  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenets.  His  piety  and  devotion  were  warm 
and  sincere ;  and  his  prayers,  the  language  of  which  is  altogether 
plain,  simple,  and  unadorned,  teach  us  that  his  faith,  his  humility, 
and  gratitude  were  great.  From  an  ardent  desire  of  further  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  departed,  he  was  solicitous  to 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  the  reappearance  of  the  dead.  His 
anxiety  on  this  subject  rendered  him  superstitious,  though  not  cre- 
dulous; for  he  was,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  minute  and 
cautious  in  examining  the  supposed  proofs,  and  was,  more  than 
once,  instrumental  in  detecting  their  fallacy,  and  exposing  the  arts 
of  imposture.  To  many  of  his  Sermons  much  praise  is  due  for 
their  perspicuity  of  style,  their  felicity  of  illustration,  and  their  sound 
practical  morality. 

W"e  may,  indeed,  close  this  summary  with  the  affirmation  that,  if 
Addison  be  excepted,  no  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  be 
said  to  have  contributed  so  highly,  so  copiously,  and  so  permanently, 
to  the  improvement  of  our  literature  and  language  as  Johnson. 
Whether  considered  as  a  Biographer,  an  Essayist,  a  Lexicographer, 
or  a  Critic,  he  is  alike  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  and 
of  mankind. 


SIR   EGERTON   BRIDGES,  1762—1837. 

Samuel  Egertox  Brydges,  the  distinguished  antiquary  in  English  Literature, 
was  the  son  of  Edward  Brydges,  Esq.,  of  "VTootton  Court,  in  Kent,  and  was  born 
at  that  place  on  the  30th  of  November,  1762.  After  the  usual  preparatory  studies, 
he  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  October,  17S0,  with  the  character  of  a 
good  classical  scholar,  who  excelled  in  the  composition  of  Latin  us  well  as  Eug- 
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lish  poetry.  But  he  attended  very  little  to  the  regular  studies  of  the  university, 
abandoning  himself  to  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  English  poetry  and  belles- 
lettres,  lie  therefore  left  Cambridge  without  a  degree,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1782  entered  the  Middle  Temple.  In  November,  1737,  he  was  called  to  the  bar; 
but,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  never  had  sufficient  perseverance 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  in  1786,  he  took  a  house  in  London,  where  he  resided 
four  years,  when  he  purchased  Denton,  an  estate  near  his  native  place  in  Kent, 
and  removed  thither.  This  was  the  beginning  of  great  and  protracted  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which  attended  him  through  life.  He  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  business  or  of  managing  an  estate ;  expended  many  thousand  pounds  in 
repairs  and  improvements  which  brought  him  no  return  :  and  was  cheated  by 
those  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs.  So  early  did  those 
embarrassments  commence  which  imbittered  his  latter  days.1 

In  1790,  after  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Chandos,  he  preferred  a  claim  to 
the  barony  of  Chandos,  alleging  his  descent  from  a  younger  son  of  the  first 
Brydges,  who  bore  that  title.  The  consideration  of  this  claim  was  long  procras- 
tinated, but  at  length,  in  June,  1803,  the  House  of  Peers  pronounced  its  decision, 
"  that  the  petitioner  had  not  made  out  his  claim  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Baron 
Chandos."  This  decision  had  a  very  unhappy  influence  upon  him  through  life, 
and  his  disappointment,  chagrin,  and  querulousness  appeared,  in  some  form  or 
other,  in  most  of  his  subsequent  publications.  In  1810,  he  removed  from  Den- 
ton to  his  son's  house  at  Lee  Priory,  near  Canterbury,  and  in  1812  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  procuring  some  important 
improvement  in  the  law  of  copyright.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament 
in  1818,  he  withdrew  to  the  continent,  in  consequence  of  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, and  resided  in  Paris  and  Italy,  but  mostly  at  or  near  Geneva.  Here 
he  was  constantly  engaged  in  writing  and  editing  books,  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Campagne  Gross  Jean,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1837, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.2  Sir  Egerton  was  twice  married;  by  his 
first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters ;  by  the  second,  five  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

To  no  author  of  the  present  century  is  English  literature  more  deeply  indebted 

1  In  his  "  Autobiography,"  he  says,  "  My  thoughts  were  always  on  my  books,  and  among 
visions.  I  have  an  aversion  to  accounts,  and  nothing  but  the  most  pressing  necessity  could 
induce  me  to  examine  them.  An  agent  soon  finds  out  this,  and  step  by  step  goes  on  from 
robbing  to  robbing,  till  nothing  will  satisfy  his  rapacity  or  his  appetite.  The  difficulty  of  the 
task  accumulates  from  day  to  day,  and  who  that  shrinks  from  examining  a  month's  accounts 
will  undertake  to  examine  those  of  a  year  ?  I  could  not  sift  bills,  cast  up  accounts,  examine 
prices,  and  make  bargains.  There  was,  therefore,  every  kind  of  mismanagement,  and  I  soon 
became  involved.  *  *  *  I  lived  at  a  vast  expense,  without  the  smallest  management ;  my 
house  was  numerous,  though  not  for  show ;  my  butcher's  weekly  bill  amounted  to  a  sum  that 
would  appear  incredible ;  and  my  horses  ate  up  the  produce  of  all  my  meadows  and  out-fields. 
I  know  not  what  my  income  was,  but  no  doubt  my  expenditure  exceeded  it  by  many  thou- 
sands.   I  kept  very  imperfect  accounts,  and  every  one  cheated  me." 

*  Of  the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  thus  writes  in  his  "  Autobiography :"  "  Solitude  is  no 
terror  to  me,  and  so  far  therefore  I  am  independent  of  the  world's  injuries.  I  keep  my  own 
hours ;  the  little  sleep  I  take  is  by  day ;  and  I  toil  through  the  long  nights  at  the  lamp.  Thus 
I  work  without  interruption  in  the  repose  of  profound  silence.  Imagination  supplies  the 
want  of  those  material  objects  which  are  vested  in  the  mantle  of  darkness.  Thus  existence 
is  even  delightful  to  me  in  feeble  old  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  sorrows,  privations,  indignities, 
and  dangers.  These  solemn  times  of  night,  which  others  lose  in  sleep,  are  not  lost  to  me ; 
and  thus  I  add  to  the  duration  of  life  beyond  others  of  the  same  number  of  years."* 
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than  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  in  no  one  can  be  found  finer  passages  of  just 
thought,  genial  and  tasteful  criticism,  pure  and  ennobling  sentiment,  and  beauti- 
ful and  eloquent  writing.  The  branches  of  literature  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted 
himself  were  poetry,  romance,  the  republication  of  old  English  poetry,  and  gene- 
alogy. It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  enumerate  all  his  works ;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal. 

His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  Sonnets,  in  1785  :  some  of  these  possess 
great  merit,  particularly  one  on  Echo  and  Silence,  which  has  been  warmly  praised 
by  Wordsworth.  In  1792,  appeared  "Mary  de  Clifford,"  a  novel;  in  1798,  an- 
other, entitled  "xirthur  Fitz  Albini;"  and  in  1800,  "Theatrum  Poetarum  Angli- 
canorum,"  being  a  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  a  work  under  the  same  title 
by  Edward  Philips,  nephew  of  Milton.  In  1805,  he  commenced  that  curious  and 
most  valuable  bibliographical  and  critical  work,  the  "  Censura  Literaria,"  which, 
was  continued  to  the  year  1809,  and  forms  ten  volumes  octavo.1  In  1814,  he 
published  "Occasional  Poems;"  in  181 S,  "Excerpta  Tudoriana,  or  Extracts  from 
Elizabethan  Literature;"  in  1821,  " Letters  from  the  Continent;"  in  1832,  "Lake 
of  Geneva,"  in  two  volumes;  and  in  1834,  " Imaginary  Biography/'  a  work  in 
which  the  literary  characters  of  many  English  scholars  are  drawn  with  great 
fidelity,  taste,  and  discrimination.  In  the  same  year  appeared  "The  Autobiogra- 
phy, Times,  Opinions,  and  Contemporaries  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges." 2  He  was 
also  a  large  contributor  to  periodical  publications,  particularly  to  "  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  on  genealogy  and  antiquity.  Besides  these  works  he  edited  an 
edition  of  "Milton's  Poetical  Works,"  enriched  with  his  own  tasteful  and  dis- 
criminating remarks,  and  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  best  commentators, 
prefixed  with  a  life  of  the  great  poet.  This  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
edition  of  Milton. 

It  has  been  most  truthfully  remarked,  that  the  student  of  English  literature  is 
deeply  indebted  to   Sir  Egerton  Brydges  "  for  valuable  accessions  to  our  know- 

1  Of  this  work,  there  were  but  one  hundred  copies  printed.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  one  of  them,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  books  in  my 
library,  replete  with  sound  criticisms  and  curious  information,  especially  in  old  English  lite- 
rature. 

*  Of  this  remarkable  book,  a  writer  in  the  number  of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for 
March.  1S35,  thus  speaks  :  "In  this  singular  work  there  are  lofty  conceptions  enough  to  form 
a  poet,  and  moral  wisdom  enough  to  make  a  sage.  It  is  a  book  that  to  be  estimated  must  be 
read  with  an  honest  and  true  heart ;  much  must  be  forgiven,  and  much  overlooked :  but 
after  all  that  is  offensive  and  all  that  is  eccentric  is  removed  from  the  service,  there  will  re- 
main a  knowledge,  a  power,  a  feeling,  and  a  perseverance  that  must  inspire  respect  and  admi- 
ration. We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  in  these  volumes  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages that  are  to  be  found  in  English  prose. 

";  Were  we  (which  Heaven  forbid!)  to  educate  a  poet;  were  we  to  feed  him  with  the  choicest 
honey-bread,  which  is  royal  food :  to  inspire  him  with  the  noblest  sentiments,  expressed  in 
the  most  masterly  and  harmonious  language,  we  should  send  him  into  the  woods,  and  by  the 
sounding  waters,  with  those  very  books  which  Sir  Egerton  so  wisely  edited."  Again,  the 
same  charming  critic  remarks  upon  the  studious  habits  of  our  best  poets — "  Look  at  all  our 
great  poets,  and  see  the  means  which  they  took  to  obtain  immortality.  How  laborious  their 
studies,  how  large  their  materials,  how  extensive  their  erudition,  how  vigorous  their  efforts, 
and  how  deep  and  majestic  their  repose!  The  example  of  Milton  is  in  every  one's  mouth; 
he  wrote  grammars,  and  compiled  dictionaries,  and  taught  obstinate  little  urchins,  and  con- 
structed treatises  of  faith,  and  worried  Hall,  and  abused  Usher,  and  pelted  Salmasius  into 
Sweden,  and  pelted  him  out  again;  and  then  took  wing,  and  soared  away  into  Paradise. 
Pope,  Butler,  Akenside,  Gray,  were  all  men  of  great  reading  and  study,  independent  of  their 
poetry.  So  it  is  down  to  Scott  and  Southey,  and  so  must  ever  be.  Beautiful  as  is  the  poetry 
of  Goldsmith,  it  would  be  still  more  gratifying  to  the  reader,  if  his  knowledge  had  been  more 
perfect,  and  his  reasoning  more  orderly  and  accurate." 
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ledge  of  our  earliest  writers — for  fine  and  just  trains  of  poetical  criticism — 
for  some  touching  and  elegant  poetry,  and  for  a  few  ingenious  tales  of  fiction/' 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  written  so  much  himself,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  has  done  so  much  to  bring  forward  the  writings  of  others — to  bring  out  the 
hidden — to  revive  the  forgotten — and  to  honor  the  neglected  but  true  genius. 
We  are  most  deeply  indebted  to  him,  too,  for  his  labors  of  love  upon  our  great 
Epic ;  for  no  critic,  not  excepting  Addison  himself,  has  had  a  more  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Milton,  or  has  criticised  him  with  truer  taste  or  sounder 
judgment.1 


SIR   WALTER   RALEIGH. 

It  was  now  resolved  that  Sir  Walter  should  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  King's  Bench  bj  habeas  corpus,  and  execution  awarded 
upon  his  former  sentence.  He  was  accordingly  brought  up,  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1618,  though  taken  from  his  bed  under  the  affliction  of  an 
ague  fit.  Execution  was  accordingly  granted ;  and  he  was  delivered 
to  the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  and  conveyed  to  the  Grate  House,  near 
the  Palace-yard.  His  heroism  did  not  forsake  him.  To  some,  who 
deplored  his  misfortunes,  he  observed,  with  calmness,  that  "the 
world  itself  is  but  a  larger  prison,  out  of  which  some  are  daily  se- 
lected for  execution." 

On  Thursday,  October  29th,  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  in 
Old  Palace-yard.  His  countenance  was  cheerful;  and  he  said,  "I 
desire  to  be  borne  withal,  for  this  is  the  third  day  of  my  fever ;  and 
if  I  shall  show  any  weakness,  I  beseech  you  to  attribute  it  to  my 
malady,  for  this  is  the  hour  in  which  it  was  wont  to  come."  He 
then  addressed  the  spectators  in  a  long  speech,  which  ended  thus  : — ■ 

"  And  now  I  entreat  you  to  join  with  me  in  prayer  to  the  great 
God  of  Heaven,  whom  I  have  grievously  offended,  being  a  man  full 
of  all  vanity,  and  have  lived  a  sinful  life,  in  all  sinful  callings — for 
I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  captain,  a  sea  captain,  and  a  courtier,  which 
are  courses  of  wickedness  and  vice — that  God  would  forgive  me, 
and  cast  away  my  sins  from  me,  and  that  he  would  receive  me  into 
everlasting  life.  So  I  take  my  leave  of  you  all,  making  my  peace 
with  God." 

"When  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  therefore  I  will  take  my  leave."  Having  asked 
the  executioner  to  show  him  the  axe,  which  the  executioner  hesi- 
tated to  do,  he  said,  "  I  prithee  let  me  see  it !  Dost  thou  think  I 
am  afraid  of  it?"  He  then  took  hold  of  it,  felt  the  edge,  and,  smil- 
ing, said  to  the  sheriff,  "  This  is  a  sharp  medicine ;  but  it  is  a  phy- 
sician for  all  evils."  He  forgave  the  executioner ;  and  being  asked 
which  way  he  would  lay  himself  on  the  block,  he  answered,  "  So 

1  Read  Edinburgh  Review,  lix.  439,  and  American  Quarterly,  xvi.  457. 
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the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies."  At 
two  strokes  his  head  was  taken  off,  without  the  least  shrink  or  mo- 
tion of  his  body.  *         *  * 

If  there  were  no  other  blots  in  King  James's  reign,  Raleigh's 
death  alone  would  render  it  intolerable  to  every  generous  and  re- 
flecting mind.  When  I  consider  what  sort  of  talents  and  conduct 
covered  Cecil's  grave  with  wealth  and  honors,  while  those  of  Raleigh 
led  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  posterity  to  extinction  in  poverty 
and  ruin,  my  heart  bursts  with  indignation  and  horror ! 

Raleigh's  mind  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  boldness, 
and  freedom  from  nice  scruples,  either  in  thought  or  action. 

He  possessed  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  in  such  ample 
degrees  that,  to  whichever  of  them  he  had  given  exclusive  or  un- 
proportionate  cultivation,  in  that  he  must  have  highly  excelled. 
There  are  so  many  beautiful  lines  in  the  poem  prefixed  to  Spenser's 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  beginning  "Methought  I  saw/'1  &c,  that  it  is 
clear  he  was  capable  of  attaining  a  high  place  among  poetical 
writers. 

Do  I  pronounce  Raleigh  a  poet  ?  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  judgment 
of  a  severe  criticism.  Raleigh,  in  his  better  days,  was  too  much 
occupied  in  action  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  which 
require  solitude  and  perpetual  meditation,  and  a  refinement  of  sensi- 
bility, such  as  intercourse  with  business  and  the  world  deadens. 
But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded,  that  his  long  years  of  imprison- 
ment gave  him  leisure  for  meditation  more  than  enough.  It  has 
been  beautifully  said  by  Lovelace  that — 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
IN  or  iron  bars  a  cage/' 

so  long  as  the  mind  is  free.  But  broken  spirits  and  indescribable 
injuries  and  misfortunes  do  not  agree  with  the  fervor  required  by 
the  muse.  Hope,  that  "  sings  of  promised  pleasure,"  could  never 
visit  him  in  his  dreary  bondage ;  and  ambition,  whose  lights  had 
hitherto  led  him  through  difficulties  and  dangers  and  sufferings, 
must  now  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  one  whose  fetters  disabled 
him  to  follow  as  a  votary  in  her  train.  Images  of  rural  beauty, 
quiet,  and  freedom  might,  perhaps,  have  added,  by  the  contrast,  to 
the  poignancy  of  his  present  painful  situation ;  and  he  might  rather 
prefer  the  severity  of  mental  labor  in  unravelling  the  dreary  and 
comfortless  records  of  perplexing  history  in  remote  ages  of  war  and 
bloodshed. 

*YTe  have  no  proof  that  Raleigh  possessed  the  copious,  vivid,  and 
creative  powers  of  Spenser  \  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  cultivation 
would  have  brought  forth  from  him  fruit  equally  rich.  But  in  his 
poetry,  I  think  we  can  perceive  some  traits  of  attraction  and  excel- 

1  See  this  poem  in  "  Compendium  of  English  Literature.'' 
30 
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lence  which  perhaps  even  Spenser  wanted.  If  less  diversified  than 
that  gifted  bard,  he  would,  I  think,  have  sometimes  been  more 
forcible  and  sublime.  His  images  would  have  been  more  gigantic, 
and  his  reflections  more  daring.  With  all  his  mental  attention 
keenly  bent  on  the  busy  state  of  existing  things  in  political  society, 
the  range  of  his  thought  had  been  lowered  down  to  practical  wis- 
dom :  but  other  habits  of  intellectual  exercise,  excursions  into  the 
ethereal  fields  of  fiction,  and  converse  with  the  spirits  which  inhabit 
those  upper  regions,  would  have  given  a  grasp  and  a  color  to  his 
conceptions  as  magnificent  as  the  fortitude  of  his  soul. 

His  "  History  of  the  World"  proves  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
and  learning,  and  the  profundity  of  his  opinions  :  and  this  written 
with  a  broken  spirit,  in  prison,  and  under  the  pining  health  pro- 
duced by  close  air,  and  want  of  exercise  and  every  cheering  com- 
fort. How  grand  must  have  been  his  fiery  feelings  in  the  high 
hope  of  enterprise,  bounding  over  the  ocean,  and  with  new  worlds 
opening  before  him  !  Well  might  Spenser  call  him  u  The  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean." 

Raleigh  was,  above  other  men,  one  who  had  a  head  to  design,  a 
heart  to  resolve,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  He  lived  in  an  age  of 
great  men  in  every  department;  but,  taking  a  union  of  splendid 
qualities,  he  was  the  first  of  that  most  brilliant  and  heroic  epoch. 
He  was  not  a  poet  of  the  order  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ;  but  in 
what  other  gift  and  acquirement  was  he  not  first  ? 


JOHN    MILTON.1 

Of  this  "  greatest  of  great  men,"  the  private  traits  and  whole 
life  were  congenial  to  his  poetry.  Men  of  narrow  feeling  will  say 
that  his  political  writings  contradict  this  congeniality.  His  politics 
were,  no  doubt,  violent  and  fierce ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  were  conscientious.  He  lived  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  pub- 
lic agitation,  when  all  the  principles  of  government  were  moved  to 
their  very  foundations,  and  when  there  was  a  general  desire  to  com- 
mence institutions  de  novo. 

His  gigantic  mind  gave  him  a  temper  that  spurned  at  all  authority. 
This  was  his  characteristic  through  life  :  it  showed  itself  in  every 
thought  and  every  action,  both  public  and  private,  from  his  earliest 
youth ;  except  that  he  did  not  appear  to  rebel  against  parental  au- 
thority :  for  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  his  mild  and  tender  ex- 
postulation to  his  father. 

His  great  poems  require  such  a  stretch  of  mind  in  the  reader,  as 

i  u  yye  venerate  Milton  as  a  man  of  genius,  but  still  more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity  and 
Christian  virtue ;  who  regarded  genius  and  poetry  as  sacred  gifts  imparted  to  him,  not  to 
amuse  men,  or  to  build  up  a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  quicken  and  call  forth  what  was 
great  and  divine  in  his  fellow  creatures.." — Chax:>tI2stg. 
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to  be  almost  painful.  The  most  amazing  copiousness  of  learning  is 
sublimated  into  all  his  conceptions  and  descriptions.  His  learning 
never  oppressed  his  imagination ;  and  his  imagination  never  ob- 
literated or  dimmed  his  learning :  but  even  these  would  not  have 
done,  without  the  addition  of  a  great  heart  and  a  pure  and  lofty 
mind. 

That  mind  was  given  up  to  study  and  meditation  from  his  boy- 
hood till  his  death :  he  had  no  taste  for  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  life ; 
he  was  all  spiritual.  But  he  loved  fame  enthusiastically,  and  was 
ready  to  engage  in  the  great  affairs  of  public  business ;  and  when 
he  did  engage,  performed  his  part  with  industry,  skill,  and  courage. 
Courage,  indeed,  mingled  in  a  prominent  degree  among  his  many 
other  mighty  and  splendid  qualities. 

Who  is  equal  to  analyze  a  mind  so  rich,  so  powerful,  so  exquisite  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  tenderness  was  his  characteristic;  and  he  was, 
above  all  other  men,  unyielding.  His  softer  sensibilities  were  rather 
reflective  than  instantaneous :  his  sentiments  came  from  his  imagi- 
nation, rather  than  his  imagination  from  his  sentiments. 

The  vast  fruits  of  his  mind  always  resulted  from  complex  in- 
gredients ;  though  they  were  so  amalgamated  that  with  him  they 
became  simple  in  their  effects.  It  is  impossible  now  to  trace  the 
processes  of  his  intellect.  We  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have 
been  without  study;  but  we  know  that  he  must  have  been  great 
under  any  circumstances,  though  his  greatness  might  have  been  of 
a  different  kind. 

He  made  whatever  he  gathered  from  others  his  own ;  he  only 
used  it  as  an  ingredient  for  his  own  combinations. 

His  earliest  study  seems  to  have  been  the  holy  writings :  they 
first  fed  his  fancy  with  the  imagery  of  eastern  poetry;  and  no- 
where could  he  have  found  so  sublime  a  nutriment.  But  what  is 
any  nutriment  to  him  who  cannot  taste,  digest,  and  be  nourished  ? 
It  depends  not  upon  the  force  and  excellence  of  what  is  conveyed ; 
but  upon  the  power  of  the  recipient :  it  is,  almost  all,  inborn  genius, 
though  it  may  be  under  the  influence  of  some  small  modification 
from  discipline. 

Superficial  minds,  affecting  the  tone  of  wisdom,  hold  out  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Muse  are  incompatible  with  serious  business.  Milton, 
the  greatest  of  poets,  affords  a  crushing  answer  to  this.  In  the 
flower  of  his  manhood,  and  through  middle  age,  he  was  a  statist, 
an  active  man  of  executive  affairs  in  a  crisis  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  His  controversial  writings,  both  in  politics  and 
divinity,  are  solid,  vigorous,  original,  and  practical;  and  yet  he 
could  return  at  last  to  the  highest  flights  of  the  Muse,  undamped 
and  undimmed. 

The  lesson  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  that  biography 
affords  :  it  shows  what  various  and  dissimilar  powers  may  be  united 
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in  the  same  person,  and  what  a  grandeur  of  moral  principle  may 
actuate  the  human  heart ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows  how  little 
all  these  combined  talents  and  virtues  can  secure  the  due  respect 
and  regard  of  contemporaries.  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  Milton 
was  neglected  during  his  life,  and  that  his  unworldlymindedness  let 
the  meanest  of  the  people  mount  over  his  head.  He  lived  poor, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  obscurity.  Even  high  employments  in  the 
state  seem  to  have  obtained  him  no  luxuries,  and  few  friends  or 
acquaintance  :  no  brother  poets  flocked  round  him ;  none  praised 
him,  though  in  the  habit  of  flattering  each  other. 

If  intellect  is  the  grand  glory  of  man,  Milton  stands  pre-eminent 
above  all  other  human  beings;  above  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Tasso,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare  !  To  the  highest  grandeur 
of  invention  upon  the  sublimest  subject,  he  unites  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  learning,  and  the  most  perfect  art.  Almost  all  other  poets 
sink  into  twinkling  stars  before  him.  What  has  issued  from  the 
French  school  of  poetry  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  inferior 
order  of  beings,  and  in  this  I  include  even  our  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
for  I  cannot  place  these  two  famous  men  among  the  greatest  poets  : 
they  may  be  among  the  first  of  a  secondary  class. 

It  is  easy  to  select  fine  passages  from  minor  poetical  authors ;  but 
a  great  poet  must  be  tried  by  his  entirety — by  the  uniform  texture 
of  his  web. 

Milton  has  a  language  of  his  own  •  I  may  say,  invented  by  him- 
self. It  is  somewhat  hard,  but  it  is  all  sinew :  it  is  not  vernacular, 
but  has  a  Latinized  cast,  which  requires  a  little  time  to  reconcile  a 
reader  to  it.  It  is  best  fitted  to  convey  his  own  magnificent  ideas ; 
its  very  learnedness  impresses  us  with  respect;  it  moves  with  a 
gigantic  step ;  it  does  not  flow,  like  Shakspeare' s  style,  nor  dance, 
like  Spenser's.  Now  and  then  there  are  transpositions  somewhat 
alien  to  the  character  of  the  English  language,  which  is  not  well 
calculated  for  transposition ;  but  in  Milton  this  is  perhaps  a  merit, 
because  his  lines  are  pregnant  with  deep  thought  and  sublime 
imagery,  which  require  us  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  contemplate 
them  over  and  over.  He  ought  never  to  be  read  rapidly :  his  is  a 
style  which  no  one  ought  to  imitate  till  he  is  endowed  with  a  soul 
like  Milton's.  His  ingredients  of  learning  are  so  worked  into  his 
original  thoughts,  that  they  form  a  part  of  them;  they  are  never 
patches. 

DOCTOR   JOHNSON. 

Boswell's  summary  of  Johnson's  character  does  not  seem  to  me 
very  well  done.  Johnson  was  a  moral  philosopher  and  a  critic,  but 
had  little  fancy  and  no  imagination.  His  strength  lay  in  his  quick 
powers  of  discrimination,  and  the  ready  and  forcible  language  in 
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which  he  expressed  it.  His  opinions  were  the  result  of  observation 
and  reasonings  not  of  invention ;  and  where  he  had  imagery  by  way 
of  illustration,  it  was  seldom  or  never  of  a  poetical  character.  There 
was  a  directness  and  self-confidence  in  his  manner,  which  gave  an 
effect  to  many  things  he  said,  not  intrinsically  due  to  them.  He 
had  been  a  great  thinker,  and  therefore  was  prepared  upon  most 
subjects  presented  to  him.  He  had  read  much  by  fits,  and  had 
digested  what  he  had  read. 

But  his  mind  was  bent  to  analyze,  detect  faults,  and  destroy 
charms.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  evil  magician,  at  the  touch 
of  whose  spear  delusions  fled. 

His  "  Rasselas"  and  his  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides"  are  supposed  to 
have  a  poetical  cast  of  language;  but  even  here  his  images  are 
vague,  and  his  words  more  sounding  than  picturesque;  they  are 
oratorical  more  than  poetical ;  there  is  more  of  swell  than  solidity. 

He  always  spoke  ex  cathedra,  and  had  none  but  submissive  list- 
eners. He  had  lived  among  the  chief  literati  of  the  metropolis,  at 
least  from  his  twenty -fifth  year,  and  was  a  master  of  the  literary 
history  of  his  own  time.  He  reflected  upon  facts,  not  upon  visions — 
and  therefore  always  seemed  to  have  the  acuteness  of  practical  good 
sense. 

On  almost  all  occasions  he  reasoned  rather  than  felt,  and  there- 
fore had  little  sentiment.  What  he  wrote  critically  came  from  the 
processes  of  his  own  mind,  and  what  he  wrote  ornamentally  was 
rather  derived  from  the  stores  of  his  memory. 

He  was  an  author  to  whom  the  booksellers  were  always  glad  to 
have  resort,  because  on  any  proposed  subject  he  had  a  prepared 
mind,  and  language  always  at  his  command. 

But,  as  he  admitted  nothing  which  stern  reason  cannot  demon- 
strate, he  neither  communicated  nor  secretly  cherished  any  of  those 
spiritual  dreams  in  which  a  poet  delights.  Such  a  mind  is  better 
fitted  for  conversation,  because  what  it  communicates  is  more  com- 
prehensible by  the  generality  of  auditors.  His  desire  of  victory 
was  so  excessive  as  to  be  unjust,  and  his  resentment  of  contradic- 
tion ferocious. 

Envy  and  jealousy  had  such  dominion  over  him  as  to  make  him 
mean  and  unpardonable  in  some  of  his  censures.  When  he  gave 
himself  time  to  deliberate,  he  was  benevolent  and  wise.  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  Johnson  was  a  very  great  man  in  his  own  depart- 
ment ;  but  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Pope,  the  character  and  rank  of 
that  department  must  not  be  mistaken. 

The  first  rank  belongs  to  him  who  invents  with  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  truth,  on  probability.  The  inventive  faculty  will  scarcely  be 
conceded  to  Johnson ;  and  that  in  which  he  did  not  excel  himself, 
his  envious  temper  prompted  him  to  depreciate. 

Boswell  strangely  says  that  Johnson's  mind  was  filled  with  ima- 
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gery  :  it  was  not  filled  with  imagery,  but  with  reasonings  laid  up  by 
constant  meditation,  and  with  which  his  memory  always  supplied 
him  when  called  for.  He  never  gazed  upon  visions,  but  argued  to 
himself  upon  that  with  which  experience  and  reading  had  furnished 
his  recollection.  Peruse  his  two  celebrated  satires — they  have  no- 
thing of  the  higher  ingredients  of  poetry  in  them ;  no  poetical  ima- 
gery is  to  be  found  there ;  they  are  the  spiritual  reflections  or  decla- 
mations of  a  moral  philosopher,  tinged  with  a  deep  melancholy,  and 
plaintive  from  a  sense  of  the  sufferings,  frailties,  and  imperfections 
of  humanity.  They  have  no  invention,  no  enthusiasm,  none  of 
those  enchanting  illusions  by  which  our  human  existence  is  exalted 
into  a  higher  sphere.  It  was  wrong  of  him  to  endeavor  to  tear 
away  these  delights  from  others  because  he  could  not  enjoy  them 
himself. 

Thus  he  treated  the  memory  of  his  friend  William  Collins,  with 
which  I  was  shocked  and  disgusted,  when  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets" 
came  out,  and  for  which  I  could  never  afterward  forgive  him.  In 
that  Life,  while  he  speaks  of  the  poet  personally  with  kindness  and 
sensibility,  he  shows  a  wanton  absence  of  taste  and  imaginative  feel- 
ing, and  an  ignorance  or  denial  of  the  primary  ingredients  of  poetry. 

POSTHUMOUS    FAME. 

He  who  is  willing  to  enjoy  the  present  moment,  then  to  die,  and 
leave  no  trace  of  his  existence  behind  him,  may  do  so  if  he  can 
reconcile  it  to  his  own  self-complacence.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  sort  of  self-complacence  which  distinguishes  human  nature 
from  brutes.  We  are  taught  to  aspire,  and  to  endeavor  to  make 
wings  to  rise  above  oblivion,  when  our  bodies  moulder  in  the  grave. 
But  it  will  be  observed  how  few  can  do  this  with  success.  Is  it, 
then,  to  be  our  fate  to  be  tormented  with  a  desire  of  what  so  few 
are  formed  by  nature  to  attain  ?  But  in  proportion  as  the  inborn 
faculties  are  narrow,  the  desires  are  probably  limited  to  narrow  ob- 
jects and  narrow  means.  Every  one  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
carve  out  for  himself  some  ground  of  distinction.  We  must  keep 
our  mind  in  constant  advance,  by  a  progressive  attention  to  those 
objects  and  means.  To  rest  upon  our  oars,  and  work  only  at  long 
intervals,  will  not  do. 

Some  think  that  genius  will  equally  show  itself  in  sunshine  or  in 
shade,  and  therefore  that  unpropitious  circumstances  will  not  account 
for  mediocrity  of  merit.  The  lives  of  unfortunate  men  of  genius 
do  not  justify  this  opinion,  nor  does  reason  justify  it.  Mental  en- 
ergy is  partly  generated  by  animal  spirits ;  and  who  that  is  dis- 
couraged and  neglected  can  feel  the  same  animal  spirits? 

All  the  advantages  of  education  and  art  will  do  nothing  without 
genius;  and  with  how  few,  or  rather  without  any  of  these,  the 
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bright  flame  of  real  genius  will  come  forth.  Witness  in  our  days 
Burns  and  Bloomfield.  They  have  some  advantages  over  those  bet- 
ter instructed,  because  they  have  stronger  hope.  Man}'  writers  of 
verses  have  a  powerful  memory,  without  any  imagination  at  all ; 
and  some  have  a  fancy  which  reflects  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  mir- 
ror, but  cannot  invent.  But  nothing  less  than  invention — and 
noble  and  tender  invention — will  make  a  poet  of  any  high  order. 
We  may  give  to  our  characters  the  lovely  sensibility  and  lofty 
thoughts  which  only  exist  in  a  few,  and  we  may  show  the  forms  of 
humanity  free  from  its  blemishes  and  alloys )  we  may  look  on  female 
beauty,  and  imagine  that  there  dwells  in  it  an  angelic  spirit )  these 
are  within  the  province  of  the  truly  inspired  bard.  But  such  notes 
are  not  reached  except  by  the  highly  favored  of  heaven.  Thou- 
sands have  felt  the  dim  visions  within,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
embody  them  :  they  have  gone  to  their  graves  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves, and  unknown  to  the  world. 


Besides  his  numerous  and  admirable  criticisms  on  English  poets,  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  has  himself  written  some  of  the  finest  sonnets  in  the  language.1 

ECHO    AND    SILENCE. 

In  eddying  course  when  leaves  began  to  fly, 

And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  store  to  strew, 

As  mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  Muse  to  woo, 
Through  glens  untrod,  and  woods  that  frown'd  on  high, 
Two  sleeping  nymphs  with  wonder  mute  I  spy  ! 

And,  lo,  she's  gone  ! — In  robe  of  dark-green  hue 

'Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  Silence  flew, 
For  quick  the  hunter's  horn  resounded  to  the  sky ! 
In  shade  affrighted  Silence  melts  away. 

Not  so  her  sister. — Hark !   for  onward  still. 
With  far-heard  step,  she  takes  her  listening  way, 

Bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  hill  to  hill. 

Ah,  mark  the  merry  maid  in  mockful  play, 
With  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  forest  fill ! 


TO   AUTUMN,    NEAR    HER   DEPARTURE. 

Thou  Maid  of  gentle  light !  thy  straw-wove  vest, 
And  russet  cincture  ;  thy  loose  pale-tinged  hair  ; 
Thy  melancholy  voice,  and  languid  air, 

As  if,  shut  up  within  that  pensive  breast, 

Some  ne'er-to-be-divulged  grief  was  prest; 

1  "  The  great  labors  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  in  the  cause  of  English  literature  will  he  duly 
appreciated  by  posterity.  For  some  years  past.  (1833,)  he  has  resided  at  Geneva,  where  he 
still  devotes  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits  with  an  enthusiasm,  which  neither  age  nor  sick- 
ness can  subdue." — Dyce, 
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Thy  looks  resign' d,  that  smiles  of  patience  wear, 

While  Winter's  blasts  thy  scatter' d  tresses  tear; 
Thee,  Autumn,  with  divinest  charms  have  blest ! 
Let  blooming  Spring  with  gaudy  hopes  delight 

That  dazzling  Summer  shall  of  her  be  born  ; 
Let  Summer  blaze ;  and  Winter's  stormy  train 
Breathe  awful  music  in  the  ear  of  Night ; 

Thee  will  I  court,  sweet  dying  Maid  forlorn, 
And  from  thy  glance  will  catch  the  inspired  strain. 


ARCHIBALD   ALISON,  1756—1838. 

Archibald  Alison  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  ma- 
triculated at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1775.  After  completing  his  theological 
course  of  study,  he  was  settled  successively  in  two  or  three  different  parishes,  and 
finally  became  the  senior  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  in  his  native  city.  In  1790, 
he  published  his  admirable  "  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,"  the 
work  for  which  he  is  most  distinguished.1  In  1814,  he  gave  to  the  public  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  justly  admired  for  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  their  language, 
and  their  gently  persuasive  inculcation  of  Christian  duty.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1838,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.2 


ON    THE   PLEASURE    OF   ACQUIRING   KNOWLEDGE. 

In  every  period  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  employments  of  the  human  mind.  But  in  youth, 
there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  productive  of  higher  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  then  that  every  thing  has  the  charm  of  novelty ;  that 
curiosity  and  fancy  are  awake ;  and  that  the  heart  swells  with  the 
anticipations  of  future  eminence  and  utility.  Even  in  those  lower 
branches  of  instruction  which  we  call  mere  accomplishments,  there 
is  something  always  pleasing  to  the  young  in  their  acquisition. 
They  seem  to  become  every  well-educated  person ;  they  adorn,  if 
they  do  not  dignify,  humanity;  and,  what  is  far  more,  while  they 
give  an  elegant  employment  to  the  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation, 
they  afford  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  purity  and  innocence  of 
domestic  life. 

1  In  this  lie  maintains,  "  that  all  beauty,  or,  at  least,  that  all  the  beauty  of  material  ob- 
jects, depends  on  the  associations  that  may  have  connected  them  with  the  ordinary  affections 
or  emotions  of  our  nature;  and  in  this,  which  is  the  fundamental  part  of  his  theory,  we  con- 
ceive him  to  be  no  less  clearly  right  than  he  is  convincing  and  judicious  in  the  copious  and 
beautiful  illustrations  by  which  he  has  sought  to  establish  its  truth."  Read  a  most  interest- 
ing article  on  "  Beauty,"  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  vol.  iv.  481. 

^  Read  an  article  on  "  Alison's  Essays  on  Taste,"  in  the  ';  Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  xviii.  1 ; 
one  on  his  "  Sermons,"  vol.  xxiii.  424 ;  and  another  upon  his  "  Sermons,"  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,"  vol.  xiv.  429. 
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But  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  higher  kind — in  the 
hours  when  the  young  gradually  begin  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the  magnifi- 
cent revelations  of  the  gospel — there  is  a  pleasure  of  a  sublimer 
nature.  The  cloud  which,  in  their  infant  years,  seemed  to  cover 
nature  from  their  view,  begins  gradually  to  resolve.  The  world  in 
which  they  are  placed  opens  with  all  its  wonders  upon  their  eye ; 
their  powers  of  attention  and  observation  seem  to  expand  with  the 
scene  before  them ;  and,  while  they  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  im- 
mensity of  the  universe  of  God,  and  mark  the  majestic  simplicity 
of  those  laws  by  which  its  operations  are  conducted,  they  feel  as  if 
they  were  awakened  to  a  higher  species  of  being,  and  admitted  into 
nearer  intercourse  with  the  Author  of  Nature. 

It  is  this  period,  accordingly,  more  than  all  others,  that  deter- 
mines our  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future  fate  of  the  young.  To  feel 
no  joy  in  such  pursuits,  to  listen  carelessly  to  the  voice  which  brings 
such  magnificent  instruction,  to  see  the  vail  raised  which  conceals 
the  counsels  of  the  Deity,  and  to  show  no  emotion  at  the  discovery, 
are  symptoms  of  a  weak  and  torpid  spirit — of  a  mind  unworthy  of 
the  advantages  it  possesses,  and  fitted  only  for  the  humility  of  sen- 
sual and  ignoble  pleasure.  Of  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  who  follow  with  ardor 
the  career  that  is  open  to  them,  we  are  apt  to  form  the  most  honor- 
able presages.  It  is  the  character  which  is  natural  to  youth,  and 
which,  therefore,  promises  well  of  their  maturity.  We  foresee  for 
them,  at  least,  a  life  of  pure  and  virtuous  enjoyment,  and  we  are 
willing  to  anticipate  no  common  share  of  future  usefulness  and 
splendor. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pursuits  of  knowledge  lead  not  only  to 
happiness,  but  to  honor.  "Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  are  riches  and  honor. "  It  is  honorable  to  excel  even 
in  the  most  trifling  species  of  knowledge,  in  those  which  can  amuse 
only  the  passing  hour.  It  is  more  honorable  to  excel  in  those  dif- 
ferent branches  of  science  which  are  connected  with  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions of  life,  and  which  tend  so  much  to  the  dignity  and  well- 
being  of  humanity.  It  is  the  means  of  raising  the  most  obscure  to 
esteem  and  attention  *  it  opens  to  the  just  ambition  of  youth  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  respected  situations  in  society;  and 
it  places  them  there  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  it  is  to  their 
own  industry  and  labor,  in  the  providence  of  Glod,  that  they  are 
alone  indebted  for  them.  But  to  excel  in  the  higher  attainments  of 
knowledge,  to  be  distinguished  in  those  greater  pursuits  which  have 
commanded  the  attention  and  exhausted  the  abilities  of  the  wise  in 
every  former  age,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  distinctions  of  human  un- 
derstanding, the  most  honorable  and  grateful. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  men  who  have  gone  before  us 
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in  every  path  of  glory,  we  feel  our  eye  turn  from  the  career  of  war 
and  ambition,  and  involuntarily  rest  upon  those  who  have  displayed 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  who  have  investigated  the  laws  of  so- 
cial welfare,  or  extended  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  These 
are  honors,  we  feel,  which  have  been  gained  without  a  crime,  and 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  remorse.  They  are  honors,  also,  which 
can  never  die — which  can  shed  lustre  even  upon  the  humblest  head — 
and  to  which  the  young  of  every  succeeding  age  will  look  up,  as 
their  brightest  incentives  to  the  pursuit  of  virtuous  fame. 


ON    THE    USE   AND   ABUSE    OF   AMUSEMENTS. 

It  were  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  conceive  that  the  amusements 
of  life  are  altogether  forbid  by  its  beneficent  Author.  They  serve, 
on  the  contrary,  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  human  life, 
and  are  destined  to  produce  important  effects  both  upon  our  happi- 
ness and  character.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  "the  wells  of  the  desert;"  the  kind  resting-places  in 
which  toil  may  relax,  in  which  the  weary  spirit  may  recover  its  tone, 
and  where  the  desponding  mind  may  resume  its  strength  and  its 
hopes. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  innocent  amusements  of  life 
which  is  dangerous,  but  the  abuse  of  them ;  it  is  not  when  they  are 
occasionally,  but  when  they  are  constantly  pursued ;  when  the  love 
of  amusement  degenerates  into  a  passion ;  and  when,  from  being  an 
occasional  indulgence,  it  becomes  an  habitual  desire.  What  the 
consequences  of  this  inordinate  love  of  amusement  are,  I  shall  now 
endeavor  very  briefly  to  show  you. 

1.  It  tends  to  degrade  all  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  It 
is  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  that  truth  and  wisdom  are  the  offspring 
of  labor,  of  vigor,  and  perseverance  in  every  worthy  object  of  pur- 
suit. The  eminent  stations  of  fame,  accordingly,  and  the  distin- 
guished honors  of  knowledge,  have,  in  every  age,  been  the  reward 
only  of  such  early  attainments,  of  that  cherished  elevation  of  mind 
which  pursues  only  magnificent  ends,  and  of  that  heroic  fortitude 
which,  whether  in  action  or  in  speculation,  pursues  them  by  the 
means  of  undeviating  exertion. 

For  the  production  of  such  a  character,  no  discipline  can  be  so 
unfit  as  that  of  the  habitual  love  of  amusement.  It  kindles  not  the 
eye  of  ambition,  it  bids  the  heart  beat  with  no  throb  of  generous 
admiration,  it  lets  the  soul  be  calm,  while  all  the  rest  of  our  fellows 
are  passing  us  in  the  road  of  virtue  or  of  science.  Satisfied  with 
humble  and  momentary  enjoyment,  it  aspires  to  no  honor,  no  praise, 
no  pre-eminence,  and,  contented  with  the  idle  gratification  of  the 
present  hour,  forgets  alike  what  man  has  done  and  what  man  was 
born  to  do. 
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If  such  be  the  character  of  the  youthful  mind,  if  it  be  with  such 
aims  and  such  ambition  that  its  natural  elevation  can  be  satisfied, 
am  I  to  ask  you  what  must  be  the  appearances  of  riper  years  ? — 
what  the  effect  of  such  habits  of  thought  upon  the  understanding  of 
manhood?  Alas  !  a  greater  instructor,  the  mighty  instructor,  expe- 
rience, may  show  you  in  every  rank  of  life  what  these  effects  are. 
It  will  show  you  men  born  with  every  capacity,  and  whose  first 
years  glowed  with  every  honorable  ambition,  whom  no  vice  even 
now  degrades,  and  to  whom  no  actual  guilt  is  affixed,  who  yet  live 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  only  as  the  objects  of  pity  or  of  scorn — who, 
in  the  idle  career  of  habitual  amusement,  have  dissipated  all  their 
powers  and  lost  all  their  ambition — and  who  exist  now  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  be  the  sad  memorials  of  ignoble  taste  and  degraded  un- 
derstanding. 

2.  The  inordinate  love  of  pleasure  is,  in  the  second  place,  equally 
hostile  to  the  moral  character.  If  the  feeble  and  passive  disposition 
of  mind  which  it  produces  be  unfavorable  to  the  exertions  of  the 
understanding,  it  is,  in  the  same  measure,  as  unfavorable  to  the  best 
employments  of  the  heart.  The  great  duties  of  life,  the  duties  for 
which  every  man  and  woman  is  born,  demand,  in  all  situations,  the 
mind  of  labor  and  perseverance.  From  the  first  hour  of  existence 
to  the  last — from  the  cradle  of  the  infant,  beside  which  the  mother 
watches  with  unslumbering  eye,  to  the  grave  of  the  aged,  where  the 
son  pours  his  last  tears  upon  the  bier  of  his  father — in  all  that  inter- 
mediate time,  every  day  calls  for  exertion  and  activity,  and  the 
moral  honors  of  our  being  can  only  be  won  by  the  steadfast  mag- 
nanimity of  pious  duty. 

Alas  !  experience  has  here  also  decided ;  it  tells  you  that  the 
mind  which  exists  only  for  pleasure,  cannot  exist  for  duty;  it  tells 
you  that  the  feeble  and  selfish  spirit  of  amusement  gradually  cor- 
rodes all  the  benevolent  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  withers  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  domestic  affection ;  and  it  points  its  awful  finger  to 
the  examples  of  those,  alas  !  of  both  sexes,  whom  the  unrestrained 
love  of  idle  pleasure  first  led  to  error  and  folly,  and  whom,  with 
sure  but  fatal  progress,  it  has  since  conducted  to  be  the  objects  of 
secret  shame  and  public  infamy. 

3.  In  the  last  place,  this  unmanly  disposition  is  equally  fatal  to 
happiness  as  to  virtue.  To  the  wise  and  virtuous,  to  those  who  use 
the  pleasures  of  life  only  as  a  temporary  relaxation,  as  a  resting- 
place  to  animate  them  on  the  great  journey  on  which  they  are  tra- 
velling, the  hours  of  amusement  bring  real  pleasure ;  to  them  the 
well  of  joy  is  ever  full,  while  to  those  who  linger  by  its  side,  its 
waters  are  soon  dried  and  exhausted. 

I  speak  not  now  of  those  bitter  waters  which  must  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  well  of  unhallowed  pleasure,  of  the  secret  reproaches 
of  accusing  conscience,  of  the  sad  sense  of  shame  and  dishonor;  and 
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of  that  degraded  spirit  which  must  bend  itself  beneath  the  scorn  of 
the  world )  I  speak  only  of  the  simple  and  natural  effect  of  unwise 
indulgence,  that  it  renders  the  mind  callous  to  enjoyment,  and  that, 
even  though  the  "  fountain  were  full  of  water/ ;  the  feverish  lip  is 
incapable  of  satiating  its  thirst.  Alas  !  here,  too,  we  may  see  the 
examples  of  human  folly.  We  may  see  around  us  everywhere  the 
fatal  effects  of  unrestrained  pleasure ;  the  young  sickening  in  the 
midst  of  every  pure  and  genuine  enjoyment;  the  mature  hastening, 
with  hopeless  step,  to  fill  up  the  hours  of  a  vitiated  being ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  wretched,  the  hoary  head  wandering  in  the  way 
of  folly,  and,  with  an  unhallowed  dotage,  returning  again  to  the 
trifles  and  the  amusements  of  childhood. 

Such,  then,  my  young  friends,  are  the  natural  and  experienced 
consequences  of  the  inordinate  love  even  of  innocent  amusement, 
and  such  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  to  which  the  paths 
of  pleasure  conduct.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  pause  ere  you  begin 
your  course,  ere  those  habits  are  acquired  which  may  never  again 
be  subdued,  and  ere  ye  permit  the  charms  of  pleasure  to  wind 
around  your  soul  their  fascinating  powers. 

Think,  with  the  elevation  and  generosity  of  your  age,  whether 
this  is  the  course  that  leads  to  honor  or  to  fame )  whether  it  was  in 
this  discipline  that  they  were  exercised  who,  in  every  age,  have 
blessed  or  have  enlightened  the  world,  whose  shades  are  present  to 
your  midnight  thoughts,  and  whose  names  you  cannot  pronounce 
without  the  tear  of  gratitude  or  admiration. 

Think,  still  more,  whether  it  was  to  the  ends  of  unmanly  plea- 
sure that  you  were  dedicated,  when  the  solemn  service  of  religion 
first  enrolled  you  in  the  number  of  the  faithful,  and  when  the  ardent 
tears  of  your  parents  mingled  with  the  waters  of  your  baptism. 
If  they  live,  is  it  in  such  paths  that  their  anxious  eyes  delight  to 
see  you  tread  ?  If  they  are  no  more,  is  it  on  such  scenes  that  they 
can  bend  their  venerated  heads  from  heaven,  and  rejoice  in  the 
course  of  their  children  ? 


L^ETITIA   ELIZABETH    MACLEAN,    1802—1838. 

L^etitia  Elizabeth  Landon,1  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  female 
poets  of  our  age,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1802.  She  was  the 
eldest  of  three  children,  of  whom  one,  a  girl,  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  the 
other,  the  Rev.  Whittington  Henry  Landon,  was  the  attached  and  almost  insepa- 
rable companion  of  her  childhood  and  youth.     She  gave  early  indications  of  her 

1  Better  known  to  the  literary  world  by  the  signature  L.  E.  L. 
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love  of  letters,  reading  with  avidity  every  thing  that  came  in  her  way,  and  writing 
stories,  the  invention  of  her  youthful  genius,  which  she  would  read  to  her  brother. 

In  1821,  when  she  was  about  nineteen,  appeared  her  first  publication,  "The 
Fate  of  Adelaide,''  a  Swiss  romantic  tale,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Siddons, — a  story  of 
love,  war,  and  misery,  with  some  minor  poems.  From  this  period  till  1824,  a 
series  of  "Poetical  Sketches,"  to  which  were  annexed  the  signature  "  L.  E.  L.,"  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Literary  Gazette  f.  and  L.  E.  L.  speedily  became  a  great  favorite 
with  the  public.1  She  also  contributed  largely  to  many  other  periodicals,  and  to 
nearly  all  the  annuals,  of  some  of  which  she  wrote  all  the  poetry,  as  of  "  Fisher's 
Drawing-room  Scrap-Book,"  the  "Flowers  of  Loveliness,"  and  the  "Bijou  Alma- 
nac." This  almost  ceaseless  composition  necessarily  precluded  the  thought, 
study,  and  cultivation  essential  to  the  production  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order. 
"Hence,  with  all  their  fancy  and  feeling,  her  principal  works — the  'Improvisa- 
trice,'  the  '  Troubadour,'  the  ?  Golden  Violet,'  the  '  Golden  Bracelet,'  and  the 
'  Vow  of  the  Peacock,' — bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  each  other  in  their  re- 
currence to  the  same  sources  of  allusion,  and  the  same  veins  of  imagery — in  the 
conventional  rather  than  natural  coloring  of  their  descriptions,  and  in  the  exces- 
sive though  not  unmusical  carelessness  of  their  versification.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  ceaseless  strain  upon  her  powers,  and  the  ceaseless  distractions  of  a  London 
life,  Miss  Landon  accomplished  much  for  her  own  mind  in  the  progress  of  its 
career;  she  had  reached  a  deeper  earnestness  of  thought,  had  added  largely  to 
the  stores  of  her  knowledge,  and  done  much  toward  the  polishing  and  perfecting 
of  her  verse." 

Miss  Landon  was  married  on  the  7th  of  June,  1838,  to  George  Maclean,  Esq., 
Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  South  Africa,  and  soon  after  left  England  for  her 
new  abode.  Letters  were  received  from  her  by  her  friends  in  England,  telling 
them  of  her  employments  and  her  happiness ;  but  these  were  soon  followed  by 
news  of  her  death.  On  the  15th  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  she  was  found 
dead  on  the  floor  of  her  chamber,  with  an  empty  phial  in  her  hand,  which  had 
contained  prussic  acid.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  this  as  a  remedy  for 
spasmodic  affections,  and  had  undoubtedly  taken  an  overdose.  The  stories  that 
were  circulated  about  her  having  poisoned  herself  were  doubtless  cruel  slanders, 
as  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  on  tl\p  morning  of  her  death,  breathing  a  spirit  of 
content  and  happiness,  was  found  upon  her  table. 

Of  Mrs.  Maclean's  genius,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  "  She  had  great  in- 
tellectual power,  a  highly  sensitive  and  ardent  imagination,  an  intense  fervor  of 
passionate  emotion,  and  almost  unequalled  eloquence  and  fluency.  Of  mere  art 
she  displayed  but  little.  Her  style  is  irregular  and  careless,  but  there  is  genius 
in  every  line  she  has  written.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  she  too  often 
took  sad  and  melancholy  views  of  life.  There  is  a  morbid  feeling  in  much  of  her 
poetry  that  throws  over  it  a  misanthropic  cast,  and  which  gave  some  coloring  to 
the  stories  that  were  circulated  about  her  death."  The  following  are  some  of  her 
choicest  pieces. 

1  About  this  time  she  lost  her  father,  and  to  her  honor  it  must  be  stated  that  she  applied 
the  fruits  of  her  literary  labors  to  the  maintenance  of  her  family,  especially  to  the  assistance 
of  her  brother,  then  at  Oxford. 
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SUCCESS   ALONE    SEEN. 

Few  know  of  life's  beginnings — men  behold 
The  goal  achieved ; — the  warrior,  when  his  sword 
Flashes  red  triumph  in  the  noonday  sun  ; 
The  poet,  when  his  lyre  hangs  on  the  palm ; 
The  statesman,  when  the  crowd  proclaim  his  voice, 
And  mould  opinion  on  his  gifted  tongue : 
They  count  not  life's  first  steps,  and  never  think 
Upon  the  many  miserable  hours 
When  hope  deferr'd  was  sickness  to  the  heart. 
They  reckon  not  the  battle  and  the  march, 
The  long  privations  of  a  wasted  youth ; 
They  never  see  the  banner  till  unfurl'd. 
What  are  to  them  the  solitary  nights 
Pass'd  pale  and  anxious  by  the  sickly  lamp, 
Till  the  young  poet  wins  the  world  at  last 
To  listen  to  the  music  long  his  own  ? 
The  crowd  attend  the  statesman's  fiery  mind 
That  makes  their  destiny ;  but  they  do  not  trace 
Its  struggle,  or  its  long  expectancy. 
Hard  are  life's  early  steps ;   and,  but  that  youth 
Is  buoyant,  confident,  and  strong  in -hope, 
Men  would  behold  its  threshold,  and  despair. 


THE   LITTLE    SHROUD. 

She  put  him  on  a  snow-white  shroud, 

A  chaplet  on  his  head ; 
And  gather'd  early  primroses 

To  scatter  o'er  the  dead. 

She  laid  him  in  his  little  grave — 

'Twas  hard  to  lay  him  there, 
When  spring  was  putting  forth  its  flowers, 

And  every  thing  was  fair. 

She  had  lost  many  children — now 

The  last  of  them  was  gone ; 
And  day  and  night  she  sat  and  wept 

Beside  the  funeral  stone. 

One  midnight,  while  her  constant  tears 

Were  falling  with  the  dew, 
She  heard  a  voice,  and  lo  !  her  child 

Stood  by  her  weeping  too  ! 

His  shroud  was  damp,  his  face  was  white  ; 

He  said — "I  cannot  sleep, 
Your  tears  have  made  my  shroud  so  wet ; 

0  mother,  do  not  weep  !" 

Oh,  love  is  strong ! — the  mother's  heart 

Was  fill'd  with  tender  fears ; 
Oh,  love  is  strong ! — and  for  her  child 

Her  grief  restrain'd  its  tears. 
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One  eve  a  light  shone  round  her  bed, 
And  there  she  saw  him  stand — 

Her  infant  in  his  little  shroud, 
A  taper  in  his  hand. 

*  Lo !   mother,  see  my  shroud  is  dry, 

And  I  can  sleep  once  more  !" 
And  beautiful  the  parting  smile 
The  little  infant  wore. 

And  down  within  the  silent  grave 

He  laid  his  weary  head ; 
And  soon  the  early  violets 

Grew  o'er  his  grassy  bed. 

The  mother  went  her  household  ways- 
Again  she  knelt  in  prayer. 

And  only  ask'd  of  Heaven  its  aid 
Her  heavy  lot  to  bear. 


THE    WIDOW  S    MITE. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  waking  hours 

When  others  are  asleep ; 
When,  moaning  round  the  low-thatch' d  roof, 

The  winds  of  winter  creep. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  summer  days 

Pass'd  in  a  gloomy  room, 
When  others  are  abroad  to  taste 

The  pleasant  morning  bloom. 

'Tis  given  from  a  scanty  store. 

And  miss'd  while  it  is  given ; 
'Tis  given — for  the  claims  of  earth 

Are  less  than  those  of  heaA^en. 

Few,  save  the  poor,  feel  for  the  poor  ; 

The  rich  know  not  how  hard 
It  is  to  be  of  needful  food 

And  needful  rest  debarr'd. 
Their  paths  are  paths  of  plenteousness : 

They  sleep  on  silk  and  down, 
And  never  think  how  heavily 

The  weary  head  lies  down. 

They  know  not  of  the  scanty  meal, 

With  small  pale  faces  round  ; 
ZSTo  fire  upon  the  cold,  damp  hearth, 

When  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
They  never  by  their  window  sit, 

And  see  the  gay  pass  by, 
Yet  take  their  weary  work  again, 

Though  with  a  mournful  eye. 

The  rich,  they  give — they  miss  it  not — 

A  blessing  cannot  be 
Like  that  which  rests,  thou  widow'd  one, 

L'pon  thy  gift  and  thee  ! 
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ERATO.1 

Gentlest  one,  I  bow  to  thee, 

Rose-lipp'd  queen  of  poesy, 

Sweet  Erato,  thou  whose  chords 

"Waken  but  for  love-touch'd  words ! 

Never  other  crown  be  mine 

Than  a  flower  link'd  wreath  of  thine ; 

Green  leaves  of  the  laurel  tree 

Are  for  bards  of  high  degree ; 

Better  rose  or  violet  suit 

With  thy  votary's  softer  lute. 

Not  thine  those  proud  lines  that  tell 

How  kings  ruled,  or  heroes  fell ; 

But  that  low  and  honey  tone 

So  peculiarly  Love's  own ; 

Music  such  as  the  night  breeze 

Wakens  from  the  willow  trees ; 

Such  as  murmurs  from  the  shell, 

Wave-kiss'd  in  some  ocean  cell; 

Tales  sweet  as  the  breath  of  flowers, 

Such  as  in  the  twilight  hours 

The  young  Bard  breathes ;  and  also  thine 

Those  old  memories  divine, 

Fables  Grecian  poets  sung 

When  on  Beauty's  lips  they  hung, 

Till  the  essenced  song  became 

Like  that  kiss,  half  dew,  half  flame. 

Thine  each  frail  and  lovely  thing, 

The  first  blossoms  of  the  spring : 

Violets,  ere  the  sunny  ray 

Drinks  their  fragrant  life  away  ; 

Roses,  ere  their  crimson  breast 

Throws  aside  its  green  moss  vest ; 

Young  hearts,  or  ere  toil  or  care 

Or  gold  has  left  a  world-stain  there, 

Thine,  too,  other  gifts  above, 

Every  sign  and  shape  of  love — 

Its  first  smile,  and  its  first  sigh, 

Its  hope  and  its  despondency, 

Its  joy,  its  sorrow — all  belong 

To  thy  dear  delicious  song. 

Fair  Erato,  vow'd  to  thee, 

If  a  lute  like  mine  may  be 

Offer' d  at  thy  myrtle  shrine, 

Lute  and  heart  and  song  are  thine. 

Broken  be  my  treasured  lute, 

Be  its  every  number  mute, 

Ere  a  single  chord  should  waken, 

If  by  thee  or  Love  forsaken. 

Gentlest  one,  I  bow  to  thee, 

Rose-lipp'd  queen  of  poesy  ! 

i  Love. 
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TIME    ARRESTING    THE    CAREER    OF   PLEASURE. 

Stay  thee  on  thy  "wild  career, 
Other  sounds  than  mirth's  are  near; 
Spread  not  those  white  arms  in  air ; 
Fling  those  roses  from  thy  hair ; 
Stop  awhile  those  glancing  feet ; 
Still  thy  golden  cymbals'  beat ; 
Ring  not  thus  thy  joyous  laugh ; 
Cease  that  purple  cup  to  quaff: 
Hear  my  voice  of  warning,  hear — 
Stay  thee  on  thy  wild  career  I 

Youth's  sweet  bloom  is  round  thee  now; 

Roses  laugh  upon  thy  brow  ; 

Radiant  are  thy  starry  eyes ; 

Spring  is  in  the  crimson  dyes 

O'er  which  thy  dimpled  smile  is  wreathing; 

Incense  on  thy  lip  is  breathing ; 

Light  and  Love  are  round  thy  soul — 

But  thunder-peals  o'er  June-skies  roll; 

Even  now  the  storm  is  near — 

Then  stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career! 

Raise  thine  eyes  to  yonder  sky, 
There  is  writ  thy  destiny ! 
Clouds  have  vail'd  the  new  moonlight ; 
Stars  have  fallen  from  their  height : 
These  are  emblems  of  the  fate 
That  waits  thee — dark  and  desolate  ! 
All  morn's  lights  are  now  thine  own, 
Soon  their  glories  will  be  gone ; 
What  remains  when  they  depart  ? 
Faded  hope,  and  wither'd  heart : 
Like  a  flower  with  no  perfume 
To  keep  a  memory  of  its  bloom ! 

Look  upon  that  hour-mark'd  round, 
Listen  to  that  fateful  sound ; 
There  my  silent  hand  is  stealing, 
My  more  silent  course  revealing ; 
Wild,  devoted  Pleasure,  hear — 
Stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career ! 


THE    WRONGS    OF    LOVE, 

Alas  !  how  bitter  are  the  wrongs  of  love  ! 
Life  has  no  other  sorrow  so  acute : 
For  love  is  made  of  every  fine  emotion, 
Of  generous  impulses,  and  noble  thoughts  ; 
It  looketh  to  the  stars,  and  dreams  of  heaven ; 
It  nestles  mid  the  flowers,  and  sweetens  earth. 
Love  is  aspiring,  yet  is  humble,  too  : 
It  doth  exalt  another  o'er  itself. 
With  sweet  heart-homage,  which  delights  to  raise 
31* 
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That  which  it  worships ;  yet  is  fain  to  win 

The  idol  to  its  lone  and  lowly  home 

Of  deep  affection.     'Tis  an  utter  wreck 

When  such  hopes  perish.     From  that  moment,  life 

Has  in  its  depths  a  well  of  bitterness, 

For  which  there  is  no  healing. 


LOVES    LAST   WORDS. 

Light  be  around  thee,  hope  be  thy  guide ; 
Gay  be  thy  bark,  and  smooth  be  the  tide ; 
Soft  be  the  wind  that  beareth  thee  on, 
Sweet  be  thy  welcome,  thy  wanderings  done. 

Bright  be  the  hearth,  may  the  eyes  you  love  best 
Greet  the  long-absent  again  to  his  rest ; 
Be  thy  life  like  glad  music,  which  floateth  away 
As  the  gale  lingering  over  the  rose-tree  in  May. 

But  yet  while  thy  moments  in  melody  roll, 

Be  one  dark  remembrance  left  on  thy  soul, 

Be  the  song  of  the  evening  thrice  sad  on  thine  ear — 

Then  think  how  your  twilights  were  past  away  here. 

And  yet  let  the  shadow  of  sorrowing  be 
Light  as  the  dream  of  the  morning  to  thee ! 
One  fond,  faint  recollection,  one  last  sigh  of  thine 
May  be  granted  to  love  so  devoted  as  mine ; 


THE   POET. 

Oh  say  not  that  truth  does  not  dwell  with  the  lyre, 
That  the  minstrel  will  feign  what  he  never  has  felt ; 

Oh  say  not  his  love  is  a  fugitive  fire, 

Thrown  o'er  the  snow  mountains,  will  sparkle,  not  melt. 

It  is  not  the  Alpine  hills  rich  Avith  the  ray 

Of  sunset  can  image  the  soul  of  the  bard ; 
The  light  of  the  evening  around  them  may  play, 

But  the  frost-work  beneath  is,  though  bright,  cold  and  hard. 

'Tis  the  burning  volcano,  that  ceaselessly  glows, 

Where  the  minstrel  may  find  his  own  semblance  portray'd ; 

The  red  fires  that  gleam  on  the  summits  are  those 
That  first  on  his  own  inmost  spirit  have  prey'd. 

Ah,  deeply  the  minstrel  has  felt  all  he  sings, 

Every  passion  he  paints  his  own  bosom  has  known; 

No  note  of  wild  music  is  swept  from  the  strings, 
But  first  his  own  feelings  have  echo'd  the  tone. 

Then  say  not  his  love  is  a  fugitive  fire, 

That  the  heart  can  be  ice  while  the  lip  is  of  flame ; 

Oh  say  not  that  truth  does  not  dwell  with  the  lyre ; 
For  the  pulse  of  the  heart  and  the  harp  are  the  same. 
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HER   LAST   LETTER. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  October  15,  1838. 
My  dearest  Marie  :  I  cannot  but  write  to  you  a  brief  account 
how  I  enact  the  part  of  a  feminine  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  must  say, 
in  itself,  the  place  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  I  ever  dreamed  of. 
The  castle  is  a  fine  building — the  rooms  excellent.  I  do  not  suffer 
from  heat )  insects  there  are  few  or  none,  and  I  am  in  excellent 
health.  The  solitude,  except  an  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute; 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven,  when  we  dine,  I  never  see 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  rarely  any  one  else.  We  were  welcomed  by  a 
series  of  dinners,  which  I  am  glad  are  over,  for  it  is  very  awkward 
to  be  the  only  lady.  Still,  the  great  kindness  with  which  I  have 
been  treated,  and  the  very  pleasant  manners  of  many  of  the  gentle- 
men, make  me  feel  it  as  little  as  possible.  I  have  not  yet  felt  the 
want  of  society  the  least :  I  do  not  wish  to  form  new  friends,  and 
never  does  a  day  pass  without  thinking  most  affectionately  of  my 
old  ones.  On  three  sides  we  are  surrounded  by  the  sea.  I  like 
the  perpetual  dash  on  the  rocks ;  one  wave  comes  up  after  another, 
and  is  for  ever  dashed  in  pieces,  like  human  hopes,  that  can  only 
swell  to  be  disappointed;  as  we  advance,  up  springs  the  shining 
froth  of  love  or  hope,  aa  moment  white  and  gone  for  ever."  The 
land- view,  with  its  cocoa  and  palm-trees,  is  very  striking ;  it  is  like 
a  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Of  a  night,  the  beauty  is  very  re- 
markable :  the  sea  is  of  a  silvery  purple,  and  the  moon  deserves  all 
that  has  been  said  in  her  favor.  I  have  only  once  been  out  of  the 
fort  by  daylight,  and  then  was  delighted.  The  salt-lakes  were  first 
dyed  a  deep  crimson  by  the  setting  sun,  and  as  we  returned  they 
seemed  a  faint  violet  in  the  twilight,  just  broken  by  a  thousand 
stars,  while  before  us  was  the  red  beacon-light.  The  chance  of 
sending  this  letter  is  a  very  sudden  one.  Dearest,  do  not  forget 
me.  Pray  write  to  me  :  write  about  yourself;  nothing  else  half  so 
much  interests 

Your  affectionate  L.  E.  Maclean. 


THOMAS   HAYNES   BAYLY,    1797—1839. 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bath,  in  the  year  1797.  On 
the  completion  of  his  education,  he  began  the  world  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  and  mingled  with  the  best  society  of  the  day.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  having  married  an  excellent  and  accomplished  woman,  who  brought  him  a 
considerable  fortune,  he  retired  to  a  country-seat  in  Sussex,  where  he  continued 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure  and  domestic  happiness  till  1831,  when  he 
experienced  a  change  in  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  fortune  of  his  wife  had  been 
mostly  expended,  and  his  father  suddenly  became  a  bankrupt  and  left  the  coun- 
try.    Under  this  pressure  of  misfortunes,  he  addressed  the  following  beautiful 

VERSES    TO    HIS   WIFE. 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  never  shared  my  fate, 

More  dark  that  fate  would  prove ; 
My  heart  were  truly  desolate 

Without  thy  soothing  love. 

But  thou  hast  suffer'd  for  my  sake, 

Whilst  this  relief  I  found, 
Like  fearless  lips  that  strive  to  take 

The  poison  from  a  wound. 

My  fond  affection  thou  hast  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  met ! 

And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee? 

Ah,  no  !   that  smiling  cheek 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  me 

Than  labor'd  words  could  speak. 

But  there  are  true  hearts  which  the  sight 

Of  sorrow  summons  forth ; 
Though  known  in  days  of  past  delight, 

We  knew  not  half  their  worth. 

How  unlike  some  who  have  profess'd 

So  much  in  friendship's  name, 
Yet  calmly  pause  to  think  how  best 

They  may  evade  her  claim. 

But,  ah !  from  them  to  thee  I  turn, — 

They'd  make  me  loathe  mankind ; 
Far  better  lessons  I  may  learn 

From  thy  more  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  charm  to  home, 

I  feel  they  cannot  take : 
We'll  pray  for  happier  years  to  come, 

For  one  another's  sake. 


He  had  hitherto  written  for  his  amusement,  but  he  now  had  to  write  for  his 
bread  j  and  soon  he  became  one  of  the  most  industrious  as  well  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  English  authors.  But  though  he  received  large  sums  for  his  most 
popular  songs  and  ballads,  he  was,  from  his  want  of  habits  of  economy,  always 
embarrassed  and  oppressed  with  debt.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  his  situa- 
tion at  length  induced  disease,  and  he  died  at  Cheltenham,  after  a  severe  and 
protracted  illness,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1839,  in  his  forty-second  year,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  children  to  mourn  his  premature  loss. 
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Mr.  Bayly  was  the  author  of  "  Rough  Sketches  of  Bath/'  a  Parliamentary  Let- 
ters and  other  Poems,"  and  many  pieces  for  the  stage.  But  he  is  now  mostly 
known  for  his  exquisite  songs,  which  for  sweetness  and  elegance  are  second  only 
— if  they  be  second — to  those  of  Burns  and  Moore ;  showing  the  playful  fancy, 
the  practised  ear,  and  the  refined  taste  of  the  author.  They  are  simple,  natural, 
graceful,  and  tender — descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  all,  in  a  language  which  all 
can  appreciate  and  understand.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  songs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ever  attained  the  popularity  of  "  Oh  no,  we  never  mention  her  I"  "  I'd  be 
a  Butterfly,"  and  "The  Soldier's  Tear."  Other  of  his  songs,  as  "Why  don't  the 
Men  propose  ?"  and  "  My  married  Daughter  could  you  see,"  show  a  different  kind 
of  power — that  the  author  possessed  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  those 
powers  of  keen  and  delicate  satire,  which  can  lay  bare  the  secret  workings  of  the 
heart  of  a  vain  daughter  or  of  a  silly  mother  for  the  amusement  of  the  world. 


THE   FIRST   GRAY   HAIR. 

The  matron  at  her  mirror, 

With  her  hand  upon  her  brow, 
Sits  gazing  on  her  lovely  face, — 

Ay,  lovely  even  now ! 
Why  doth  she  lean  upon  her  hand 

With  such  a  look  of  care  ? 
Why  steals  that  tear  across  her  cheek  ? 

She  sees  her  first  gray  hair ! 

Time  from  her  form  hath  ta'en  away 

But  little  of  its  grace  ; 
His  touch  of  thought  hath  dignified 

The  beauty  of  her  face. 
Yet  she  might  mingle  in  the  dance 

Where  maidens  gayly  trip, 
So  bright  is  still  her  hazel  eye, 

So  beautiful  her  lip. 

The  faded  form  is  often  mark'd 

By  sorrow  more  than  years, — 
The  wrinkle  on  the  cheek  may  be 

The  course  of  secret  tears ; 
The  mournful  lip  may  murmur  of 

A  love  it  ne'er  confess'd, 
And  the  dimness  of  the  eye  betray 

A  heart  that  cannot  rest. 

But  she  hath  been  a  happy  wife  : 

The  lover  of  her  youth 
May  proudly  claim  the  smile  that  pays 

The  trial  of  his  truth  ; 
A  sense  of  slight — of  loneliness 

Hath  never  banish' d  sleep  : 
Her  life  hath  been  a  cloudless  one ; 

Then  wherefore  doth  she  weep  ? 

She  look'd  upon  her  raven  locks, — 
What  thoughts  did  they  recall  ? 
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Oh  !  not  of  nights  when  they  were  deck'd 

For  banquet  or  for  ball  ; 
They  brought  back  thoughts  of  early  youth, 

Ere  she  had  learn'd  to  check, 
With  artificial  wreaths,  the  curls 

That  sported  o'er  her  neck. 
She  seem'd  to  feel  her  mother's  hand 

Pass  lightly  through  her  hair, 
And  draw  it  from  her  brow,  to  leave 

A  kiss  of  kindness  there. 
She  seem'd  to  view  her  father's  smile, 

And  feel  the  playful  touch 
That  sometimes  feign'd  to  steal  away 

The  curls  she  prized  so  much. 

And  now  she  sees  her  first  gray  hair ! 

Oh,  deem  it  not  a  crime 
For  her  to  weep,  when  she  beholds 

The  first  footmark  of  Time ! 
She  knows  that,  one  by  one,  those  mute 

Mementos  will  increase, 
And  steal  youth,  beauty,  strength. away, 

Till  life  itself  shall  cease. 

'Tis  not  the  tear  of  vanity 

For  beauty  on  the  wane ; 
Yet,  though  the  blossom  may  not  sigh 

To  bud  and  bloom  again — 
It  cannot  but  remember, 

With  a  feeling  of  regret, 
The  spring  for  ever  gone, — 

The  sun  so  nearly  set. 

Ah,  lady !  heed  the  monitor  ! 

Thy  mirror  tells  thee  truth ; 
Assume  the  matron's  folded  vail, 

Resign  the  wreath  of  youth : 
Go  !  bind  it  on  thy  daughter's  brow, 

In  her  thou'lt  still  look  fair — 
'Twere  well  would  all  learn  wisdom  who 

Behold  the  first  gray  hair ! 


I    NEVER   WAS    A   FAVORITE. 

I  never  was  a  favorite, — 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  the  tenderness 

That  bless'd  her  fairer  child : 
I've  seen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek, 

While  fondled  on  her  knee ; 
I've  turn'd  away,  to  hide  my  tears,— 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me ! 
And  yet  I  strove  to  please  with  all 

My  little  store  of  sense ; 
I  strove  to  please, — and  infancy 

Can  rarely  give  offence  : 
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But  when  my  artless  efforts  met 

A  cold,  ungentle  check, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself 

In  tears  upon  her  neck ! 
How  blessed  are  the  beautiful ! 

Love  watches  o'er  their  birth  ; 
0,  beauty!  in  my  nursery 

I  learn' d  to  know  thy  worth : 
For  even  there  I  often  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn ; 
And  wish'd — for  others  wish'd  it  too — 

I  never  had  been  born  ! 
I'm  sure  I  was  affectionate ; 

But  in  my  sister's  face 
There  was  a  look  of  love,  that  claimed 

A  smile  or  an  embrace : 
But  when  I  raised  my  lip  to  meet 

The  pressure  children  prize, 
None  knew  the  feelings  of  my  heart, — 

They  spoke  not  in  my  eyes. 
But,  oh !  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 

The  anguish  of  neglect ! 
I  saw  my  sister's  lovely  form 

With  gems  and  roses  deck'd : 
I  did  not  covet  them ;   but  oft, 

When  wantonly  reproved, 
I  envied  her  the  privilege 

Of  being  so  beloved. 

But  soon  a  time  of  triumph  came, 

A  time  of  sorrow  too  ; 
For  sickness  o'er  my  sister's  form 

Her  venom' d  mantle  threw  ; 
The  features,  once  so  beautiful. 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death ; 
And  former  friends  shrank  fearfully 

From  her  infectious  breath. 
'Twas  then,  unwearied,  day  and  night, 

I  watch'd  beside  her  bed  ; 
And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast 

I  pillow'd  her  poor  head. 
She  lived ! — and  loved  me  for  my  care,- 

My  grief  was  at  an  end ; 
I  was  a  lonely  being  once, 

But  now  I  have  a  friend. 


MY   MARRIED   DAUGHTER    COULD    YOU    SEE. 

My  married  daughter  could  you  see, 
I'm  sure  you  would  be  struck, — 

My  daughters  all  are  charming  girls, 
Few  mothers  have  such  luck. 

My  married  one — my  eldest  child — 
All  hearts  by  magic  wins ; 
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And  my  second  so  resembles  her, 
Most  people  think  them  twins  ! 

My  m«arried  daughter  spoils  her  spouse, — 

She's  quite  a  pattern  wife ; 
And  he  adores  her — well  he  may — 

Few  men  lead  such  a  life  ! 
She  ne'er  had  married  mortal  man 

Till  he  had  won  her  heart ; 
And  my  second  darling's  just  the  same, — 

They're  seldom  known  apart. 

Her  husband  oft  has  press'd  my  hand, 

While  tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
And  said,  "You  brought  my  Susan  up — 

With  you  the  credit  lies." 
To  make  her  a  domestic  wife, 

I  own,  was  all  my  aim ; 
And  my  second  is  domestic  too, — 

My  system  was  the  same. 

Now,  do  you  know,  I've  often  thought 

The  eldest  of  the  two 
(She's  married,  so  I  may  speak  out) 

Would  just  have  suited  you! 
You  never  saw  her  ? — how  shall  I 

My  eldest  girl  portray  ? 
Oh !  my  second  is  her  counterpart, 

And  her  you'll  meet  to-day. 


WHY   DON'T   THE    MEN   PROPOSE? 

Why  don't  the  men  propose,  mamma  ? 

Why  don't  the  men  propose  ? 
Each  seems  just  coming  to  the  point, 

And  then  away  he  goes ! 
It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  mamma, 

That  everybody  knows ; 
You  fete  the  finest  men  in  town, 

Yet,  oh !  they  won't  propose  ! 

I'm  sure  I've  done  my  best,  mamma, 

To  make  a  proper  match  ; 
For  coronets  and  eldest  sons 

I'm  ever  on  the  watch  ; 
I've  hopes  when  some  distingue  beau 

A  glance  upon  me  throws ; 
But  though  he'll  dance,  and  smile,  and  flirt, 

Alas  !  he  won't  propose  ! 

I've  tried  to  win  by  languishing 

And  dressing  like  a  blue ; 
I've  bought  big  books,  and  talk'd  of  them 

As  if  I'd  read  them  through  ! 
With  hair  cropp'd  like  a  man,  I've  felt 

The  heads  of  all  the  beaux : 
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But  Spurzheim  could  not  touch  their  hearts, 
And,  oh  !   they  won't  propose  ! 

I  threw  aside  the  books,  and  thought 

That  ignorance  was  bliss  ; 
I  felt  convinced  that  men  preferr'd 

A  simple  sort  of  Miss ; 
And  so  I  lisp'd  out  naught  beyond 

Plain  " yeses"  or  plain  "noes," 
And  wore  a  sweet  unmeaning  smile ; 

Yet,  oh  !  they  won't  propose  ! 

Last  night,  at  Lady  Ramble's  rout, 

I  heard  Sir  Harry  Gale 
Exclaim,  "Now  I  propose  again!" 

I  started,  turning  pale  ; 
I  really  thought  my  time  was  come, 

I  blush' d  like  any  rose  ; 
But,  oh!   I  found  'twas  only  at 

Ecarte  he'd  propose! 

And  what  is  to  be  done,  mamma  ? 

Oh !  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  really  have  no  time  to  lose, 

For  I  am  thirty-one  : 
At  balls  I  am  too  often  left 

Where  spinsters  sit  in  rows ; 
Why  won't  the  men  propose,  mamma  ? 

Why.ivon't  the  men  propose? 


JAMES  SMITH,  1775—1839. 


The  two  brothers,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  as  the  joint  authors  of  the  "Re- 
jected Addresses,"  are  almost  as  closely  associated  together  in  modern,  as  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  in  early  English  literature.  They  are  the  sons  of  Robert 
Smith,  an  eminent  legal  practitioner  of  London.  James  was  born  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1775.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  where 
his  talents  excited  the  admiration  of  his  master.  After  completing  his  education, 
he  was  articled  to  his  father,  was  taken  into  partnership  in  due  time,  and  even- 
tually succeeded  to  the  business;  but  never  did  his  professional  engagements 
alienate  him  altogether  from  his  literary  pursuits. 

His  natural  tendency  to  banter  and  cajolery,  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
his  strong  passion  for  the  drama,  and  his  love  of  London  society  and  manners — 
all  these  contributed  to  make  him  a  town  humorist,  and  his  society  courted  by  the 
circles  of  wit  and  fashion.  His  first  pieces  were  written  for  the  "  Pic-Nic"  news- 
paper! which  was  made  up  of  the  contributions  of  a  large  number  of  writers,  but 
which  lived  but  about  two  years.  From  1807  to  1810  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  "Monthly  Mirror."     In  1812  appeared  the  celebrated  "Rejected 
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Addresses," '  winch  at  once  established  his  fame  as  a  writer  of  playful  satire 
and  humorous  parody  quite  unequalled.  So  satisfied  was  he  with  the  popu- 
larity thus  acquired,  that  he  never  afterward  wrote  any  thing  of  length — con- 
fining himself  to  short,  anonymous  pieces  in  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine"  and 
other  periodicals.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  December,  1839.  His  brother  Horace 
collected  his  works  and  published  them  in  two  volumes,  prefixing  a  biographical 
memoir. 

THE    BABY'S    d£bUT.       (BY   W.  W.) 

[Spoken  in  the  character  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  eight  years  of  age.  who  is  drawn  upon  the 
stage  in  a  child's  chaise  by  Samuel  Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter.] 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Day  ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  wreek,  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is, 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his, 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  stars ! 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 

And  melts  oif  half  her  nose ! 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg,. 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg-top's  peg, 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main, 
Its  head  against  the  parlor-door  : 
Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  right. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth  ! 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot, 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg-top's  tooth  ! 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  break, 
And  cried,  "0  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 
Thus  to  distress  your  aunt: 

1  The  occasion  of  the  •'•Rejected  Addresses,"  called  "one  of  the  happiest  hits  in  literature," 
was  as  follows : — In  1812,  the  directors  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  offered  a  premium  of 
twenty  pounds  for  the  best  poetical  address,  to  be  spoken  on  the  opening  of  the  new  edifice. 
A  casual  hint  from  Mr.  Ward,  secretary  to  the  theatre,  suggested  to  the  witty  brothers,  James 
and  Horace  Smith,  the  composition  of  a  series  of  humorous  addresses  in  imitation  of  the 
style  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  day,  and  professing  to  be  composed  by  them.  They 
were  but  six  weeks  in  writing  them,  and  the  work  was  ready  by  the  opening  of  the  theatre. 
Its  success  was  almost  unprecedented,  for  in  ten  years  it  reached  the  eighteenth  edition.  The 
articles  written  by  James  Smith  are,  Xo.  2,  The  Baby's  Debut,  by  W.  W.  (Wordsworth.)  No.  5, 
Hampshire  Farmer's  Address,  by  W.  C.  (Cobbett.)  Xo.  7,  The  Rebuilding,  by  W.  S.  (Southey.) 
Xo.  13,  Playhouse  Musings,  by  S.  T.  C.  (Coleridge.)  Xo.  14,  Drury  Lane  Hustings,  by  a  Pic- 
Xic  Poet,  (a  quiz  on  what  are  called  humorous  songs.)  Xo.  16.  Theatrical  Alarm  Bell,  by  the 
editor  of  the  M.  P.  (Morning  Post.)  Xo.  17,  The  Theatre,  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  (Crabbe.)  Xo.  18, 
19,  and  20,  Macbeth,  George  Barnwell,  and  the  Stranger :  travesties.  He  also  supplied  the 
first  stanza  to  Xo.  4,  Cui  Bono,  by  Lord  B.  (Byron.) 
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No  Drury  Lane  for  you  to-day !" 
And  while  papa  said,  "Pooh,  she  may  !" 
Mamma  said,  "No,  she  shan't!" 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach, 
They  got  into  a  hackney  coach, 

And  trotted  down  the  street. 
I  saw  them  go:-  one  horse  was  blind; 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind ; 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  Pentonville, 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room : 
I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top, 
While  Molly  mopp'd  it  with  a  mop, 

And  brush' d  it  with  a  broom. 

My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes, 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam :) 
So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  drags 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  flags, 

And  leaves  me  where  I  am. 

My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick, 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these  ;   and,  goodness  me  ! 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood, 
But  never,  never  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor  !  'tis  like  a  town  ! 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down, 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound  : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps  ;  my  eye  ! 
How  they  do  blaze !     I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  away;  but  Mr.  Thing- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man, 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove, 
And  said,  "Go  on,  my  pretty  love; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whisp- 
er, hold  your  chin  up,  laugh  and  lisp, 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  got  fifty  pounds  a-night, 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  ?" 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papa  ? 

And  where's  my  aunt  ?  and  where's  mamma  ? 

Where's  Jack  ?     Oh,  there  they  sit! 
They  smile,  they  nod  ;   I'll  go  my  ways, 
And  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise, 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 
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And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  show; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss, 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you.1  [Blows  kiss,  and  exit. 

THE    THEATRE.       (BY  G.  C.) 

'Tis  sweet  to  view,  from  half-past  five  to  six, 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touch'd  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start : 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen'd  pit, 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit.     *     * 

What  various  swains  our  motley  walls  contain ! 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honor  from  Chick  Lane ; 
Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort, 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  Riches  Court ; 
From  the  Haymarket  canting  rogues  in  grain, 
Gulls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark, 
The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-price  clerk  ; 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door, 
With  pence  twice  five,  they  want  but  twopence  more, 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares, 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
*  *       •  *  * 

Silence,  ye  gods  !  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe, 
The  muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat ; 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew, 
And  spurn* d  the  one,  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  ?     Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  ? 
Or  till  half  price,  to  save  his  shilling,  wait, 
And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  eight  ? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  "Take  my  handkerchief." 
"Thank  you,"  cries  Pat,  "but  one  won't  make  a  line;" 
"Take  mine,"  cried  Wilson;  and  cried  Stokes,  "Take  mine." 

1  This  is,  of  course,  in  imitation  of  Wordsworth's  earlier  writings,  for  in  their  preface  the 
authors  say,  "  To  avoid  politics  and  personality,  to  imitate  the  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  the 
phraseology  of  our  originals,  and,  at  all  events,  to  raise  a  harmless  laugh,  were  our  main 
objects :  in  the  attainment  of  which  united  aims  we  were  sometimes  hurried  into  extrava- 
gance. In  no  instance  were  we  thus  betrayed  into  greater  injustice  than  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth — the  touching  sentiment,  profound  wisdom,  and  copious  harmony  of  whose 
loftier  writings  we  left  unnoticed." 

"  The  author  does  not,  in  this  instance,  attempt  to  copy  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  hut  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  imitation  of  his  mawkish  af- 
fectations of  childish  simplicity  and  nursery  stammering.  We  hope  it  will  make  him  ashamed 
of  his  Alice  Fell,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  last  volumes,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  a 
parody,  hut  a  very  fair,  and,  indeed,  we  think  a  very  nattering  imitation." — Edin.  Rev. 
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A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties, 
Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  vies. 
Like  Iris'  bow.  down  darts  the  painted  clue, 
Starr'd,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue, 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand, 
Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band ; 
Upsoars  the  prize;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeign'd, 
Regain'd  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain'd, 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  ransom'd  hat.1 


THE  UPAS  IN  MARYBONE  LANE. 

A  tree  grew  in  Java,  whose  pestilent  rind 
A  venom  distill'd  of  the  deadliest  kind ; 
The  Dutch  sent  their  felons  its  juices  to  draw, 
And  who  return' d  safe  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 
Face-muffled,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  vale, 
Advancing  from  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale; 
How  few  the  reward  of  their  victory  earn'd ! 
For  ninety-nine  perish' d  for  one  who  return'd. 

Britannia  this  Upas-tree  bought  of  Mynheer, 
Removed  it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here ; 
'Tis  now  a  stock-plant  of  the  genus  wolf's-bane, 
And  one  of  them  blossoms  in  Marybone  Lane. 
The  house  that  surrounds  it  stands  first  in  the  row, 
Two  doors  at  right  angles  swing  open  below ; 
And  the  children  of  misery  daily  steal  in, 
And  the  poison  they  draw  they  denominate  Gin. 

There  enter  the  prude,  and  the  reprobate  boy, 
The  mother  of  grief,  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 
The  serving-maid  slim,  and  the  serving-man  stout, 
They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 
Surcharged  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  baffling  its  deadly  effect ; 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives, 
And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives. 
They  cautious  advance  with  slouch'd  bonnet  and  hat, 
They  enter  at  this  door,  they  go  out  at  that ; 
Some  bear  off  their  burden  with  riotous  glee, 
But  most  sink  in  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
Tax,  Chancellor  Van,  the  Batavian  to  thwart, 
This  compound  of  crime  at  a  sovereign  a  quart ; 
Let  gin  fetch  per  bottle  the  price  of  champagne, 
And  hew  down  the  Upas  in  Marybone  Lane. 

1  "  The  Theatre,  by  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  we  rather  think  is  the  best  piece  in  the  collec- 
tion. It  is  an  exquisite  and  most  masterly  imitation,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  style,  but  of 
the  taste,  temper,  and  manner  of  description  of  that  most  original  author,  except  in  the 
excessive  profusion  of  puns  and  verbal  jingles.  It  does  not  aim,  of  course,  at  any  shadow 
of  his  pathos  or  moral  sublimity,  but  seems  to  us  to  be  a  singularly  faithful  copy  of  his 
passages  of  mere  description." — Edinburgh  Review. 
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Of  James  Smith's  minor  effusions  none  are  more  witty  than  some  epigrams  in 
his  "  Martial  in  London,"  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  bard.     I  give  the  following 
as  specimens : — 

BLUE   INK. 

You  ask  me,  Edward,  what  I  think 
Of  this  new  fashionable  ink  ? 

I'll  answer  briefly,  Ned. 
Methinks  it  will  be  always  blue ; 
At  all  events,  when  used  by  you, 

It  never  will  be  red. 


MASCULINE   AND    FEMININE. 

In  England  rivers  all  are  males — 

For  instance,  Father  Thames — 
Whoever  in  Columbia  sails, 

Finds  them  ma'amselles  or  dames. 

Yes,  there  the  softer  sex  presides, 

Aquatic,  I  assure  ye, 
And  Mrs.  Sippy  rolls  her  tides 

Responsive  to  Miss  Souri. 

THE    SHOWER-BATH. 

Quoth  Dermot,  (a  lodger  at  Mrs.  O'Flynn's,) 

"  How  queerly  my  shower-bath  feels  ! 
It  shocks  like  a  posse  of  needles  and  pins, 

Or  a  shoal  of  electrical  eels." 

Quoth  Murphy,  "Then  mend  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  how : 
It's  all  your  own  fault,  my  good  fellow : 

I  used  to  be  bother'd  as  you  are,  but  now 
I'm  wiser — I  take  my  umbrella." 

WESTMINSTER   BRIDGE. 

As  late  the  Trades'  Unions,  by  way  of  a  show, 
O'er  Westminster  Bridge  strutted  five  in  a  row, 
"  I  feel  for  the  bridge,"  whisper'd  Dick,  with  a  shiver, 
"  Thus  tried  by  the  mob,  it  may  sink  in  the  river." 
Quoth  Tom,  a  crown  lawyer,  "Abandon  your  fears ; 
As  a  bridge,  it  can  only  be  tried  by  its  piers." 


TO    MISS    EDGEWORTH. 

We  every-day  bards  may  "anonymous"  sign; 

That  refuge,  Miss  Edgeworth,  can  never  be  thine. 

Thy  writings,  where  satire  and  moral  unite, 

Must  bring  forth  the  name  of  their  author  to  light ; 

Good  and  bad  join  in  telling  the  source  of  their  birth, 

The  b?,d  own  their  edge,  and  the  good  own  their  worth. 
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WRITTEN   ON    MR.  KEMBLE's   DOUBLE   WINDOW   ON 
RUSSELL    STREET. 

Rheumatic  pains  make  Kenible  halt, 

He,  fretting  in  amazement, 
To  counteract  the  dire  assault, 

Erects  a  double  casement. 

Ah  !  who  from  fell  disease  can  run  ? 

With  added  ills  he's  troubled, 
For,  when  the  glazier's  task  is  done, 

He  finds  his  panes  are  doubled. 


LANT   CARPENTER,  1781—1840. 


Of  the  early  life  of  this  most  estimable  minister,  I  can  find  no  account.  He 
completed  his  professional  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  acquitted 
himself  with  so  much  credit  that  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  at 
an  unusually  early  period  of  life.  After  leaving  Glasgow,  he  was  for  a  time 
librarian  of  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum  ,•  hut  he  soon  settled  as  a  minister  over  a 
congregation  in  Exeter,  and  after  being  there  some  years,  he  removed  to  Bristol^ 
and  took  charge  of  the  Unitarian  Church  there,  in  which  connection  he  continued 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5  th  of  May,  1840. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  great  benevolence  and 
warm  piety.  He  entered  with  a  peculiar  zeal  into  every  thing  which  he  un- 
dertook, and  his  labors  were  always  in  the  line  of  what  is  favorable  to  the  best 
interests  of  man.  He  was  held  in  affectionate  esteem  by  his  congregation,  and 
was  regarded  with  respect  by  all  who  knew  him.  While  engaged  in  his  profes- 
sional duties  as  a  minister,  he  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  school  which  he 
established,  and  employed  himself  in  delivering  lectures  on  various  subjects  in 
different  towns,  and  in  writing  for  the  press.  Besides  a  number  of  sermons  and 
works  connected  with  the  Unitarian  controversy,  he  published  "  An  Introduction 
to  the  Geography  of  the  New  Testament,"  "  Plain  Rules  and  Catalogue  of  a  Li- 
brary for  Young  Persons,"  "Dissertations  on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Minis- 
try, and  the  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel  Records."  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  most  known — and  a  most  admirable  work  it  is — is  that  entitled 
"  Principles  of  Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical."  l  He  also  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd  and  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  a  work  entitled, 
"  Systematic  Education,  or  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Various  Departments 
of  Literature  and  Science."  From  this  I  have  selected  the  following  most  excel- 
lent remarks  upon 

1 1  know  of  no  work  more  excellent  or  complete  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  parts, 
than  this.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  sound,  practical,  good  sense,  the  enlarged  views,  the 
erudition,  and  the  piety  of  the  author. 
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THE    REGULATION    OF    THE    SENSIBLE    PLEASURES. 

Suppose  that  any  one  endeavored  to  gratify  the  impulse  of  his 
bodily  appetites,  without  any  restraint  from  the  virtues  of  temper- 
ance and  chastity — he  would  soon  destroy  his  bodily  faculties,  thus 
rendering  the  objects  of  the  sensible  pleasures  useless,  and  he  would 
precipitate  himself  into  pain,  diseases,  and  death.  "  This  is  a  plain 
matter  of  observation,  verified  every  day  by  the  sad  example  of 
loathsome,  tortured  wretches,  that  occur,  which  way  soever  we  turn 
our  eyes,  in  the  streets,  in  private  families,  in  hospitals,  in  palaces." 
Positive  misery,  and  the  loss  even  of  sensible  pleasure,  are  too  inse- 
parably connected  with  intemperance  and  every  kind  of  impurity, 
to  leave  room  for  doubt,  even  to  the  most  skeptical.  The  sensual 
appetites  must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by,  and  made  subservient  to, 
some  other  part  of  our  natures ;  otherwise  we  shall  miss  even  the 
sensible  pleasures  which  we  might  have  enjoyed,  and  shall  fall  into 
the  opposite  pains,  which  are,  in  general,  far  greater  and  more  exqui- 
site than  the  sensible  pleasures. 

The  same  conclusion  also  follows  from  the  fact  that  inordinate  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  gratification  destroys  the  mental  faculties,  exposes 
to  external  inconveniences  and  pains,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  benevolence  and  piety,  and  is  all  along 
attended  with  the  secret  reproaches  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  a  guilty  mind.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  our  frame,  that 
the  formation  of  mental  feelings  and  affections  cannot  be  altogether 
prevented  ;  but  an  inordinate  pursuit  of  sensible  pleasures  converts 
the  mental  affections  into  a  source  of  pain,  and  impairs  and  cuts  off 
the  intellectual  pleasures. 

Upon  the  lowest  principles  of  self-interest,  therefore,  the  pleasures 
of  sensation  ought  not  to  be  made  the  primary  pursuit  of  life.  Even 
a  mere  prudential  regard  to  our  own  present  happiness  requires  that 
they  should  be  submitted  to  the  precepts  of  benevolence,  piety,  and 
the  moral  sense. 

By  this  steady  adherence  to  moderation,  we  are  no  losers  even 
with  respect  to  sensible  pleasures  themselves ;  for  by  these  means 
our  senses  and  bodily  powers  are  preserved  in  their  best  state,  and 
as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessary  decay  of  the  body ;  and 
this  moderation,  and  its  beneficial  consequences,  directly  tend  to  in- 
spire the  mind  with  perpetual  serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  good-will, 
and  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

We  are,  then,  great  gainers,  on  the  whole,  by  religious  modera- 
tion as  to  sensible  pleasure ;  still  more  so  as  to  the  sensible  pains 
and  sufferings  which  the  intemperate  bring  on  themselves.  These 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  kind,  and  often  of  long  duration,  espe- 
cially when  they  give  intervals  of  respite ;  they  impair  the  bodily 
and  mental  powers,  so  as  to  render  most  other  enjoyments  insipid 
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and  imperfect;  they  dispose  to  peevishness,  passion,  and  murmur- 
ing against  Providence ;  and  they  are  attended  with  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  mind. 

On  the  whole,  the  proper  method  of  avoiding  the  sensible  pains, 
whether  the  result  of  excess,  or  such  as  occur  in  the  daily  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  and  of  obtaining  the  sensible  pleasures  in  their 
best  and  most  lasting  state,  is  not  to  aim  at  either  directly,  but  in 
every  thing  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  benevolence,  piety,  and 
the  moral  sense. 

"  The  only  rule  with  respect  to  our  diet,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  in 
his  "  Institutes,"  "  is  to  prefer  those  kinds  and  that  quantity  of 
food  which  most  conduce  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  bodies. 
Whatever  in  eating  or  drinking  is  inconsistent  with,  and  obstructs 
this  end,  is  wrong,  and  should  carefully  be  avoided;  and  every 
man's  own  experience,  assisted  with  a  little  information  from  others, 
will  be  sufficient  to  inform  him  what  is  nearly  the  best  for  himself 
in  both  these  respects,  so  that  no  person  is  likely  to  injure  himself 
through  mere  mistake." 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is  the  benevolent  affections  which 
give  the  chief  value  and  highest  interest  to  the  sensible  pleasures 
arising  from  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  and  it  also  appears  that 
these  pleasures  were  designed  by  the  great  Author  of  our  frame  to 
be  one  chief  means  of  transferring  our  affection  and  concern  from 
ourselves  to  others.  If,  therefore,  this  great  source  of  benevolence 
be  corrupted  or  perverted,  the  social  affections  depending  on  it  will 
also  be  perverted,  and  degenerate  into  selfishness  or  malevolence. 
It  is  more  or  less  corrupted  or  perverted  by  every  indulgence  of  the 
passions  out  of  those  limits  which  reason  and  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive experience  prescribe,  equally  with  the  revealed  laws  of  God,  as 
best  promoting  the  great  ends  for  which  they  were  implanted  in  our 
frame. 

These  limits  are  fixed  by  the  marriage  institutions,  which  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  religion,  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind. 
The  direct  tendency  of  these  institutions  is  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  moral  elevation  of  that  sex  to  whom  Providence  has,  in  a  pe- 
culiar degree,  intrusted  the  physical  care  of  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood, and  the  commencement  of  the  habits  on  which  the  welfare  of 
the  next  race  depends ;  to  whom  is  committed  the  delightful  task 
of  firsf  developing  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  cultivating 
and  refining  the  affections.  Independently  of  this  more  indirect  in- 
fluence, they  essentially  aid  in  the  proper  care  and  the  mental  and 
moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  They  supply  a  constant  and 
invaluable  stimulus  for  the  activity  and  abilities  of  the  parents. 
They  call  into  exercise,  and  cherish  in  the  child,  those  charities 
which  are  the  root  of  general  benevolence,  and  bear  a  close  relation 
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to  the  affections  of  piety.  And  the  moral  union  which  they  pro- 
duce between  those  who  form  the  conjugal  relation  has  a  direct  and 
efficacious  tendency  to  promote  in  them  the  great  ends  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  refine  and  dignify  its  present  satisfactions  and  endearments. 

To  produce  the  best  effects,  this  union  must  be  inviolable  and  for 
life ;  and  it  should  ever  be  attended  with  mutual  esteem  and  tender- 
ness, with  mutual  deference,  forbearance,  confidence,  aid,  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  laws  of  our  frame,  the  plain  dictates  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  the  express  and  authoritative  precepts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  concur  in  pointing  to  steady  self-control  as  the  safest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  happiest  course,  and  in  directing  to  avoid,  with  strict 
caution,  every  violation  of  purity  and  chastity.  Ogden  well  ob- 
serves, on  this  subject,  "Irregularity  has  naturally  no  limits;  one 
excess  draws  on  another;"  "the  most  easy,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
most  excellent  way  of  being  virtuous,  is  to  be  so  entirely."  The 
laws  of  the  gospel  enjoin  that  we  avoid  the  indulgence  even  of  im- 
pure desires.  It  is  a  strict,  but  it  is  also  a  benevolent  morality.  It 
checks  the  evil  where  it  is  easiest,  where  almost  alone  it  is  possible 
effectually  to  check  it,  at  the  source. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  mischievous  and  commonly  irremediable 
effects  of  impurity  of  every  kind  on  the  health  of  the  bodily  sys- 
tem, it  is  a  weighty  consideration  that  licentiousness  corrupts  and 
depraves  the  mind  and  moral  character  more  than  any  single  species 
of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready  perception  of  guilt,  that  prompt 
and  decisive  resolution  against  it,  which  forms  one  grand  feature  in 
a  virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons  addicted  to  these 
indulgences.  They  prepare  an  easy  admission  for  every  sin  that 
seeks  it :  they  are,  in  low  life,  usually  the  first  stage  in  men's  pro- 
gress to  the  most  desperate  wickedness ;  and,  in  high  life,  to  that 
lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle  which  manifests  itself  in  a  pro- 
fligacy of  public  conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion and  moral  probity.  Add  to  this,  that  habits  of  libertinism  in- 
capacitate and  indispose  the  mind  for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  pleasures,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  any  man's  happiness. 

The  moral  instructor,  who  is  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  young, 
must  feel  solicitous  to  induce  them  to  shun  the  beginning  of  evils 
so  destructive  to  their  peace  and  welfare ;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  urge 
them  to  avoid  every  kind  of  indecent  language.  The  advice  of  the 
heathen  moralist  cannot  be  too  forcibly  recommended  or  too  cau- 
tiously observed.1     The  Scripture  precepts  are  express  on  this  point; 

1  Nil  dictu  foedum  visuque  haac  limina  tangat, 
Intra  quag  puer  est. 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  44. 

"  Far  from  the  walls  where  children  dwell, 
Immodest  sights,  immodest  words  repel ; 
The  place  is  sacred." 
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they  require  us  to  avoid  all  "  corrupt  communication  y  and  they 
point  to  a  future  account  of  our  words,  as  well  as  of  our  actions. 

In  innumerable  instances,  the  first  step  to  ruin  has  been  indulg- 
ing in  impure  conversation. 

To  give  the  dictates  of  reason,  religion,  and  conscience  their  due 
influence,  the  disposition  to  self-restraint  should  be  early  and  stead- 
ily cherished  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young;  and  after 
they  arrive  at  that  period  in  which  the  passions  too  often  acquire 
the  ascendency,  it  should  be  carefully  exercised  by  themselves. 
Next  to  the  direct  culture  and  exercise  of  religious  principle,  no- 
thing can  be  more  effectual  than  a  full  and  judicious  employment 
of  their  time  in  the  various  engagements  of  their  station,  in  the 
occupations  to  which  benevolence  prompts,  in  the  acquisition  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  in  cheerful  and  active,  but  innocent  recreation. 
If  habits  are  formed  of  indolence,  and  of  unrestrained  indulgence 
in  sleep,  in  diet,  and  in  mere  amusement,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 
that  self-control  which  was  declared  to  be  "  wisdom's  root,"  by  one 
who,  through  the  want  of  it,  blighted  his  fairest  prospects  and  sunk 
into  an  untimely  grave. 

If  we  are  asked  by  any  of  our  young  readers  how  they  may  pass 
through  the  present  period  of  their  lives  with  most  of  honor  and 
of  solid  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  best  preparation 
for  future  respectabilty,  usefulness,  and  happiness,  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly answer — Think  nothing  allowable,  in  word  or  action,  which 
you  feel  your  conscience  condemn,  and  of  which  you  could  not  speak 
to  a  respected  friend — cherish  an  habitual  and  operative  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  your  own  accountableness}  and  remember  that 
"he  icho  despiseth  small  things  shall  fall  by  little  and  little" 
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John  Ireland,  a  distinguished  dignitary  in  the  English  Church,  was  horn  at 
Ashburton,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1761.  He  matriculated  at 
Oxford  in  1780,  and,  after  receiving  various  ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  was 
installed  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1816.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, he  was  one  of  the  principal  writers  who  assisted  Mr.  Gifford  in  the  early 
volumes  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review."  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
theological  works ;  but  that  by  which  he  is  most  known  is  his  work  entitled  "  Pa- 
ganism and  Christianity  Compared,  in  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  king's  scholars 
at  Westminster."  It  is  a  most  learned  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  of  the  comparative  claims  of  Paganism  and  Christian- 
ity upon  their  followers,  both  as  respects  "  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is 
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to  come."  l  Ho  loft  behind  him  numerous  manuscripts,  but  (as  his  friend  Gifford 
had  done)  ho  desired  that  they  all  should  bo  destroyed.  He  lived  a  life  of  great 
usefulness  and  benevolence,  was  a  most  munificent  patron  of  learning,  a  liberal 
encourager  of  religious  and  benevolent  undertakings,  and,  by  his  -will,  he  left 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  various  universities  and  hospitals.  He  died  on 
1st  of  September,  at  his  deanery,  Westminster,  universally  lamented  and  be- 
loved. 

SUFFERINGS    OF   THE   EARLY    CHRISTIANS. 

St.  Paul  lias  affirmed,  concerning  the  godliness  of  which  he  was 
an  inspired  teacher,  that  it  "is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
His  immediate  intention  was  to  refute  an  erroneous  notion,  whether 
ascribed  to  certain  heretics  of  the  early  ages,  or  more  prospectively 
to  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ  was 
incompatible  with  the  usual  connections  and  supports  of  common 
life.  But  his  declaration  extends  beyond  the  controversy  itself,  and 
asserts,  in  universal  terms,  the  happy  condition  of  believers  under 
the  gospel.  The  "  bodily  exercises/'  the  unbidden  austerities  and 
mortifications,  against  which  he  argues,  have  little  influence  in  pro 
moting  the  welfare  of  man — but  true  Christianity  comprehends  all 
good.  It  unites  the  blessings  of  this  world  and  the  next.  In  the 
present  life  it  allows  to  us  whatever  can  be  desired  with  innocence, 
or  used  with  thanksgiving  to  God ;  and  in  the  life  to  come,  it  offers 
that  transcendent  happiness  which  is  promised,  in  a  more  eminent 
manner,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  admiration,  when  we  con- 
sider this  assertion,  and  compare  it  with  the  outward  circumstances 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  age  in  which  the  apostle  wrote.  The 
Saviour  had  prepared  the  minds  of  his  disciples  for  the  trials  which 
awaited  them  in  the  execution  of  their  sacred  commission — "  Be- 
hold I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves  m"  and  those  who  con- 
spire to  hinder  the  propagation  of  your  doctrine  "  will  deliver  you 
up  to  the  councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues. 
Ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a 
testimony  against  them  and  the  Gentiles ;  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of 
all  men  for  my  sake." 

These  denunciations  were  dreadfully  verified.  Disastrous,  indeed, 
was  the  condition  of  the  gospel,  not  only  while  it  was  confined 
within  the  borders  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  but  after  it  was  announced 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  propagators  of  the  faith  had  to  make 
the  melancholy  confession,  that  distresses  of  every  kind  were  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  ready  malice  of  their  enemies.     They  were 

1 1  can  speak  of  this  book  with  the  affection  of  an  early  love,  for  I  read  it,  in  my  senior 
year  at  college,  with  profit,  I  trust,  as  well  as  great  pleasure. 
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openly  punished,  and  privately  defamed.  They  suffered  both  "  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  were  naked  and  buffeted,  and  had  no  certain  dwell- 
ing-place." For  himself,  in  particular,  St.  Paul  states  his  more 
abundant  labors,  his  frequent  imprisonments,  his  various  and  un- 
ceasing perils  by  sea  and  land,  from  his  own  countrymen  and  from 
the  heathen,  and  the  "  bonds  and  afflictions  which  awaited  him  in 
every  city."  Yet  amid  circumstances  so  unusually  discouraging 
arose  the  steady  assertion  of  the  apostle  5  and  the  gospel,  thus  per- 
secuted and  apparently  forlorn,  was  still  declared  to  have  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come  ! 

Let  us  extend  this  view  beyond  the  limits  of  the  apostolic  age, 
and  follow  the  gospel  in  its  afflictions  and  its  joys,  its  persecutions 
and  its  determined  triumphs.  The  continued  sufferings  of  the  pro- 
pagators of  the  faith  are  abundantly  proved  in  the  descriptions 
which  other  writers  have  given  us  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
Gentiles  and  Jews.  In  the  early  defences  of  Christianity,  nothing 
is  more  frequent  than  the  complaint  that  the  mere  confession  of  the 
faith  was  deemed  sufficient  ground  of  condemnation  by  the  heathen 
tribunals. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  apology,  relates  the  cases  of  those  who 
were  summarily  punished  on  this  account,  and  the  conversations  which 
were  held  concerning  them  in  the  Roman  courts  of  justice.  Ptole- 
mgeus,  a  convert,  had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  upon  in- 
formation that  he  was  a  Christian.  When  he  was  brought  before 
Urbicius,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  the  only  question  asked  of  him 
was,  whether  he  professed  the  faith  of  Christ  ?  This  being  acknow- 
ledged, he  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  led  away  to  death.  Among 
those  who  stood  b}^,  was  Lucius,  another  convert,  who,  in  the  bold- 
ness of  innocence,  asked  the  prefect  on  what  grounds  he  condemned 
a  man  proved  guilty  of  no  crime.  "  Art  thou  also  a  Christian  V* 
demanded  Urbicius.  This  was  not  denied ;  and  the  same  punish- 
ment was  adjudged  to  both. 

While  these  advocates  of  the  faith  justly  demand  that  their  lives 
and  characters  be  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  before  sentence  is 
passed  upon  them,  they  boldly  declare  that  they  refuse  not  to  die, 
if  wickedness  be  proved  against  them  j  and  they  complain,  with 
peculiar  force  of  argument  to  a  Roman  ear,  that  they  have  not  the 
usual  lot  of  subjects,  for  whose  prosperity  the  empire  professed  a 
common  and  undiscriminating  care.  "  If  we  are  guilty  of  any 
wickedness,  (says  Athenagoras  in  his  address  to  the  Emperors  If. 
Aurelius  and  Commodus,)  we  do  not  refuse  to  be  punished ;  nay, 
we  call  for  the  worst  of  punishment.  But  if  our  only  guilt  be  the 
name  of  Christians,  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  us  from  the  injuries 
which  we  suffer." 

Justin  Martyr  indulges  the  same  complaint  in  his  second  apology. 
"  Other  men  acknowledge  what  gods  they  will,  and  you  hinder  them 
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not."  Then,  alluding  to  the  Egyptian  worship,  always  deemed  the 
opprobrium  of  Paganism,  and  reprobating  the  senseless,  trifling, 
and  disgusting  objects  of  it,  he  points  out  the  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  the  worshippers  themselves.  "  Yet,  even  to  these  sects, 
bigoted  to  their  several  deities,  and  hostile  to  each  other  on  their 
account,  you,  Romans,  show  an  equal  clemency,  and  allow  their  dis- 
cordant practices.  To  Christians  alone  you  object  that  they  wor- 
ship not  the  same  gods  with  yourselves )  and  you  devote  us  to  death, 
because  we  do  not  adore  dead  men,  and  propitiate  them  by  sacrifices, 
and  garlands  placed  upon  their  altars. " 

The  aj)ology  of  Tertullian  is  a  mixture  of  indignation,  strong 
reasoning,  and  irony.  He  is  generally  serious,  though  sometimes 
sportive ;  and  while  he  repels  the  calumnies  of  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  he  can  indulge  a  vein  of  pleasantly. 

He  declares  his  belief  with  much  force  and  dignity.  "  Mangled 
by  your  cruelty,  and  covered  with  our  own  blood,  we  still  proclaim 
aloud — We  worship  God  through  Christ.  Persist  in  your  own 
opinion,  and  deem  him  a  mere  man.  Yet  through  him  God  makes 
himself  known ;  in  him  he  will  be  worshipped.  But  rather  ought 
ye  to  inquire,  whether  the  divinity  of  Christ  be  not  the  true  divi- 
nity, the  knowledge  of  which  leads  the  worshipper  to  ail  goodness, 
and  therefore  compels  him  to  reject  the  lying  pretensions  of  your 
idols."  Again,  he  sportively  compares  the  idols  themselves  with 
the  mangled  bodies  of  the  Christians  :  "  You  place  us  upon  a  cross 
or  the  stump  of  some  tree ;  and  on  a  frame  of  the  like  shape  you 
fashion  your  gods  of  clay.  You  lacerate  our  sides  with  hooks  of 
iron ;  with  similar  labor  do  you  employ  axes,  and  saws,  and  augers 
on  your  gods  of  wood.  You  throw  us  into  the  fire ;  and  in  the  fire 
you  cast  your  gods  of  metal.  Or  perhaps  you  send  us  to  the  mines ; 
but  from  thence  come  your  best  divinities.  We  are,  therefore,  un- 
der the  like  circumstances  with  them  \  and  if  divinity  is  produced 
by  hewing  and  mangling,  our  tortures  are  our  consecration,  and  we 
are  fit  objects  of  your  worship." 


THOMAS    ARNOLD,    1795—1842. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  born  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  "Wight  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1795.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Winchester  School,  and  went 
thence,  in  1811,  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1814,  his  name  was  placed 
in  the  first  class  in  classical  literature,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  and  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  the  two  university  essays, 
Latin  and  English,  for  the  years  1815  and  1817.  In  December,  1818,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  at  Oxford.     In  1819,  he  settled  at  Laleham,  where  he  remained 
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for  the  next  nine  years,  taking  seven  or  eight  young  men  as  private  pupils  in 
preparation  for  the  universities.  In  1S27,  he  was  elected  head  master  of  the 
school  at  Rugby.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Xares,  in  1841,  he  was  offered  the  Regius 
professorship  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  which  he  accepted,  without  resigning 
his  place  at  Rugby,  and  the  very  next  year,  1812,  on  the  12th  of  June,  he  died, 
on  the  day  that  completed  his  forty-seventh  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character 
of  this  eminently  great  and  good  man  in  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  these 
biographical  notices.  No  English  scholar  of  the  present  century  has  exerted  a 
wider  or  more  happy  influence  on  the  literary  and  religious  world.  In  whatever 
light  we  view  him,  either  as  a  scholar,  an  historian,  a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian, 
or  as  a  man,  he  commands  our  highest  respect  and  warmest  admiration. 

As  a  scholar,  Dr.  Arnold  was  distinguished  for  his  deep  and  varied  learning, 
and  for  his  classical  attainments,  which  were  extensive  and  accurate.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  Grecian  literature,  and  his  edition  of  "  Thucydides"  gave  proof 
of  his  accurate  Greek  scholarship,  and  his  discriminating  taste  as  a  critic.  But 
what  was  better  than  all,  he  was  a  Christian  scholar,  and  aimed  to  make  himself 
and  his  pupils  look  upon  knowledge  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  higher  and 
more  enlarged  usefulness. 

As  an  historian,  he  shows  in  his  own  most  instructive  "Lectures  on  Modern 
History,"  in  his  "History  of  Rome,"  and  of  "  The  Later  Roman  Commonwealth," 
what  history  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  should  be  studied.  His  "History  of  Rome" 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  history  in  the  language;  and  to  its  composition  the  author 
brought  the  very  highest  qualifications  of  learning  and  of  religious  principle. 
"He  saw  God  in  history,  and  felt  that  righteousness  exalts  a  nation,  and  that  sin 
is  not  merely  a  reproach  to  a  people,  but  that  it  introduces  rottenness  and  decay 
into  its  very  heart." 

It  was  as  a  schoolmaster,  however,  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  strikingly  great. 
"Teaching  was  the  business  of  his  life,  and  in  instruction  his  greatness  was  most 
conspicuous.  His  spirit  was  instinct  with  generous  sympathy,  which  delights  in 
contact  with  the  freshness  and  ardor  of  youth." l  "When  he  entered  Rugby  School, 
it  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  it  soon  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  and  the 
success  of  its  pupils  at  the  universities  was  marked  and  striking.  He  was  not 
only  an  admirable  scholar  and  skilful  instructor,  but  he  had  that  enthusiastic  love 
for  literature,  and  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  exalt  and  purify  our  nature,  which 
seldom  fails  to  inspire  with  the  same  ardor  all  minds  that  are  susceptible  of  it. 
Yet  his  pupils  were  indebted  to  him  for  something  far  more  valuable  than  learn- 
ing, or  the  love  of  learning:  for  his  constant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  successful 
endeavors  to  implant  in  their  minds  the  noblest  principles,  the  most  just  senti- 
ments, not  by  precept  only,  but  by  that  without  which  precepts  are  generally 
unavailing — example. 

As  a  theologian,  Dr.  Arnold  was  truly  catholic  in  his  views.  He  had  little 
regard  for  systems  of  theology:  but  he  went  to  the  fountain  head,  and,  in  his 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Scriptures,  he  so  signalized  himself  that,  in 

x  Read  an  excellent  article  on  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  oth  volume  of  the  "New  Englander;" 
also,  "Edinburgh  Review,"  lxxvi.  357,  and  "North  British  Reyiew,"  ii.  493. 
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the  judgment  of  his  friends,  tin's  was  tho  sphere  for  which  he  was  most  highly 
fitted  to  shine  with  eminent  usefulness.  In  theological  controversy,  he  showed 
great  ability  and  exerted  great  influence.  He  was  a  reformer  in  church  and  state, 
and  to  reform  he  consecrated  his  most  earnest  zeal. 

As  a  man,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  uniform  sweetness,  the  patience,  and  the 
forbearing  meekness  of  his  disposition.  It  was  his  constant  aim  to  bring  his 
religious  principles  into  the  daily  practice  of  life,  not  by  the  continued  introduc- 
tion of  religious  phraseology,  but  by  a  single-hearted  study  to  realize  the  Chris- 
tian character.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  when  he  found  it,  he  uttered 
it  with  the  utmost  fearlessness.  "  He  was  an  innate  Christian ;  the  bad  passions 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  omitted  in  his  constitution.  Cut  his  truth  and 
honesty  were  unflinchingly  regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or  of  temporary  con- 
sequences." Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  character  of  this  great  and  good 
man.1 

"  Our  readers  must  pass  a  day  with  Arnold.  They  will  see  of  how  homely  and 
plain  a  thread,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  composed.  Only,  to  make  it  more  im- 
pressive, the  day  we  will  choose  shall  be  his  last.  It  differs  in  itself  in  no  respect 
from  other  days,  except  as  it  is  more  of  a  holiday,  since  it  happens  to  be  also  the 
concluding  day  of  the  half  year.  On  the  morrow  he  was  to  shake  his  wings  for 
Westmoreland.  The  morning  is  taken  up  with  an  examination  in  'Ranke's 
History  of  the  Popes/  Then  come  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  taking  leave 
of  the  boys  who  are  going,  and  all  the  mechanical  details  of  finishing  for  the 
holidays;  his  usual  walk  and  bath  follow;  dinner  next,  where  he  talked  with 
great  pleasure  to  several  guests  of  his  early  geological  studies  under  Buckland, 
and  of  a  recent  visit  to  Naseby  with  Thomas  Carlyle.  An  interval  in  the  evening 
leaves  room  for  an  earnest  conversation  with  an  old  pupil  on  some  differences  in 
their  views  of  the  Tractarian  theology;  after  which,  the  day  rounds  off  with  an 
annual  supper  to  some  of  the  sixth-form  boys.  Arnold  retired  to  bed,  apparently 
in  perfect  health.  But  before  laying  down  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  from  which 
he  was  never  more  to  raise  it,  he  put  his  seal  upon  this  busy  and  cheerful  day  by 
an  entry  in  his  diary,  which  (reading  it  as  we  now  read  it)  seems  of  prophetic 


1  "  He  will  strike  those  who  study  him.  more  closely,  as  a  complete  character — complete  in 
its  union  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts,  and  in  the  steady  growth  and  development  of  both : 
for  his  greatness  did  not  consist  in  the  pre-eminence  of  any  single  quality,  but  in  several 
remarkable  powers,  thoroughly  leavened  and  pervaded  by  an  ever-increasing  moral  nobleness. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who,  beginning  well$  are  stunted  in  mind  and  in  heart  at  a 
certain  age — often,  perhaps,  because  their  thoughts  are  at  war  with  their  feelings — because 
the  latter  are  not  fresh  and  pure  enough  to  give  vigor  and  manliness  to  the  former.  It  was 
the  very  reverse  of  this  with  Arnold;  the  same  holy  objects  on  which  his  affections  were  un- 
ceasingly fixed — the  same  great  subjects  of  moral  and  intellectual  interest — the  same  simple 
and  innocent  pleasures  are  seen,  as  it  were,  sensibly  growing  in  almost  every  successive  letter, 
from  the  first  days  at  Lalekam  to  the  last  at  Rugby.  Connected  with,  and,  indeed,  an  in- 
stance of  this  completeness  and  consistency  of  character  is  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts 
and  interests  on  a  few  great  moral  subjects,  which,  if  it  diminished  his  intellectual  breadth, 
yet  increased  the  intenseness  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  vision." — Quarterly  Review, 
lxxiv.  507. 

"  The  basis  of  Arnold's  morale  reminds  us  of  all  we  know  of  that  of  another  celebrated 
schoolmaster,  (not  very  popular  in  his  day,  and  no  great  favorite  with  high  churchmen ;)  we 
mean  John  Milton.  There  is  the  same  purity  and  directness  about  them  both ;  the  same  pre- 
dominance of  the  graver,  not  to  say  sterner,  elements :  the  same  confidence,  vehemence,  and 
elevation.  They  both  so  lived  in  their  '  great  Task-Master's  eye,'  as  to  verify  Bacon's  obser- 
vation in  his  '  Essay  on  Atheism,' — made  themselves  of  kin  to  God  in  spirit,  and  raised  their 
nature  by  means  of  a  higher  nature  than  their  own." — Edinburgh  Review,  lxxxi.  202. 
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import.  Yet,  in  truth,  these  transitions  had  become  so  familiar  to  him  that,  in 
passing  from  what  was  most  spiritual,  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  change. 
He  kept  the  communication  between  this  world  and  the  next  so  freely  open — an- 
gels ascending  and  descending — that  he  blended  the  influences  of  both,  of  things 
temporal  and  things  eternal,  into  one  consistent  whole : — 

FROM    HIS   JOURNAL. 

Saturday  Evening,  Junell. — The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day ?  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it — my  forty-seventh  birthday 
since  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  is  already 
passed  !  And  then — what  is  to  follow  this  life  ?  How  visibly  my 
outward  work  seems  contracting  and  softening  away  into  the  gentler 
employments  of  old  age.  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say 
"  Vixi;"  and  I  thank  God  that,  as  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it 
is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified.  I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back 
from  my  present  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher. 
Still  there  are  works  which,  with  God's  permission,  I  would  do  be- 
fore the  night  cometh,  especially  that  great  work,  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  it.  But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own 
personal  work,  to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and  believing — 
laboring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by 
me  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it. 

u  What  a  midnight  epitaph  !  How  ominous  and  how  unconscious  !  How  tender 
and  sublime !  He  woke  next  morning,  between  five  and  six,  in  pain.  It  waa 
angina  pectoris.      At  eight  o'clock  he  was  dead!"1 


THE    OXFORD    CONSPIRATORS. 

On  the  character  of  no  party  does  history  throw  so  full  and 
clear  a  light  as  on  the  high-church  party  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— the  party  of  the  Oxford  conspirators.  Unlike  the  political 
Tories,  who  are  only  analogously  like  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution, 
by  being  as  much  in  the  rear  of  the  existing  generation  as  the  old 
Tories  were  in  the  rear  of  theirs,  these  church  Tories  have  stirred 
neither  actually  nor  relatively;  they  are  the  very  Nonjurors  and 
high  church  clergy  of  King  William's,  and  Anne's,  and  George  the 
First's  reign  reproduced,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference.  Now, 
as  then,  this  party  is  made  up  of  two  elements — of  the  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  school,  on  the  one  hand — the  mere  low  worldly  clergy, 
careless  and  grossly  ignorant — ministers  not  of  the  gospel,  but  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  belong  to  Christianity  only  from  the  accident 
of  its  being  established  by  law;    and  of  the  formalist  Judaizing 

1  ••  Edinburgh  Review,"  lxxxi.  198. 
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fanatics,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  ever  been  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  the  Church  of  England;  for  these  high  church  fanatics 
have  imbibed,  even  of  fanaticism  itself,  nothing  but  the  folly  and 
the  virulence.  Other  fanatics  have  persecuted,  like  the  Romanists, 
in  order  to  uphold  a  magnificent  system,  which,  striking  its  roots 
deep  and  stretching  its  branches  wide,  exercises  a  vast  influence 
over  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  may  almost  excuse  some  ex- 
travagance of  zeal  in  its  behalf.  Others,  again,  have  been  fanatics 
for  freedom,  and  for  what  they  deemed  the  due  authority  of  God's 
own  word.  They  were  violent  against  human  ceremonies — they 
despised  learning — they  cast  away  the  delicacies,  and  almost  the 
humanities  of  society,  for  the  sake  of  asserting  two  great  principles, 
noble  even  in  their  exaggeration — entire  freedom  towards  man,  and 
entire  devotion  towards  Grod.  But  the  fanaticism  of  the  English 
high  churchman  has  been  the  fanaticism  of  mere  foolery.  A  dress, 
a  ritual,  a  name,  a  ceremony;  a  technical  phraseology;  the  super- 
stition of  a  priesthood  without  its  power;  the  form  of  episcopal 
government,  without  the  substance;  a  system  imperfect  and  para- 
lyzed, not  independent,  not  sovereign — afraid  to  cast  off  the  subjec- 
tion against  which  it  is  perpetually  murmuring.  Such  are  the 
objects  of  high  church  fanaticism,  objects  so  pitiful  that,  if  gained 
ever  so  completely,  they  would  make  no  man  the  wiser  or  the  better ; 
they  would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual ;  to  no 
effect,  social  or  religious,  except  to  the  changing  of  sense  into  silli- 
ness, and  holiness  of  heart  and  life  into  formality  and  hypocrisy. 

Once,  however,  and  once  only,  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  do 
we  find  a  heresy — for  never  was  that  term  more  justly  applied — so 
degraded  and  low-principled  as  this.  We  must  pass  over  the  times 
of  Romanists — we  must  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  there,  in  the  Jews  and  Judaizers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  the  only  exact  resemblance  to  the  high  churchman  of 
Oxford.  In  the  zealots  of  circumcision  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
law — in  the  slanderers  and  persecutors  of  St.  Paul — the  doters  upon 
old  wives'  fables  and  endless  genealogies — the  men  of  "soft  words 
and  fair  speeches" — of  a  "  voluntary  humility,"  all  the  time  that 
they  were  calumniating  and  opposing  the  gospel  and  its  great 
apostle — in  the  malignant  fanatics  who,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
forty,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Paul,  because  he  had  de- 
nied the  necessity  of  ceremonies  to  salvation — "  the  men  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cumin,"  who  cared  not  for  judgment,  mercy,  and 
truth — the  enemies  and  revilers  of  the  holiest  names  which  earth 
reverences,  and  who  are  condemned,  in  the  most  emphatic  language, 
by  that  authority  which  all  Christians  acknowledge  as  divine — in 
these,  and  in  these  alone,  can  the  party  which  has  headed  the  late 
Oxford  conspiracy  find  their  perfect  prototype. 
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THE    WORLD    OUR    COUNTRY. 

But  here  that  feeling  of  pride  and  selfishness  interposes,  which, 
under  the  name  of  patriotism,  has  so  long  tried  to  pass  itself  off  for 
a  virtue.  As  men,  in  proportion  to  their  moral  advancement,  learn 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  regards;  as  an  exclusive  affection  for 
our  relations,  our  clan,  or  our  country,  is  a  sure  mark  of  an  unim- 
proved mind ;  so  is  that  narrow  and  unchristian  feeling  to  be  con- 
demned which  regards  with  jealousy  the  progress  of  foreign  nations, 
and  cares  for  no  portion  of  the  human  race  but  that  to  which  itself 
belongs.  The  detestable  encouragement  so  long  given  to  national 
enmities — the  low  gratification  felt  by  every  people  in  extolling 
themselves  above  their  neighbors— should  not  be  forgotten  amongst 
the  causes  which  have  mainly  obstructed  the  improvement  of 
mankind. 

Exclusive  patriotism  should  be  cast  off,  together  with  the  exclu- 
sive ascendency  of  birth,  as  belonging  to  the  follies  and  selfishness 
of  our  uncultivated  nature.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  former  at  least 
is  upheld  by  men  who  not  only  call  themselves  Christians,  but  are 
apt  to  use  the  charge  of  irreligion  as  the  readiest  weapon  against 
those  who  differ  from  them.  So  little  have  they  learned  of  the 
spirit  of  that  Revelation  which  taught  emphatically  the  abolition 
of  an  exclusively  national  religion  and  a  local  worship,  that  so  men, 
being  all  born  of  the  same  blood,  might  make  their .  sympathies  co- 
extensive with  their  bond  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Appendix  to  TJiucydides,  vol.  i. 

It  is  astonishing  how,  amid  all  his  public  duties,  Dr.  Arnold  found  time  to  main- 
tain such  an  extensive  epistolary  correspondence;  and  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  find  so  many  wise  and  practical  remarks  upon  men  and 
things,  in  religion,  literature,  politics,  <fcc,  in  the  letters  of  any  other  English 
author,  as  are  to  be  found  in  his  letters.1  From  them  I  select  the  following — de- 
tached, indeed,  but  most  suggestive  and  instructive  sentiments  : — 

THE   ENCOURAGEMENTS   AND   DISCOURAGEMENTS    OF   THE 
SCHOOLMASTER.3 

To  Sir  J.  Pasley— 1S28. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  had  some  of  the  troubles  of 
school-keeping,  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evils  of  boy- 

1  Read  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  by  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  M.  A." 
2  vols. — a  most  interesting  and  instructive  work. 

s  "The  diligent  and  pious  teacher,  who  properly  instructeth  and  traineth  the  young,  can 
never  be  fully  rewarded  with  money.  If  T  were  to  leave  my  office  as  preacher,  I  would  next 
choose  that  of  schoolmaster,  or  teacher,  for  I  know  that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  great- 
est, best,  and  most  useful  vocation ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two  is  the  better ; 
for  it  is  hard  to  reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  to  do,  while  the  young  tree 
can  be  made  to  bend  without  breaking." — Martin  Luther. 
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nature  which  make  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the  responsi- 
bility of  advising  any  man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public  school.  There 
has  been  a  system  of  persecution  carried  on  by  the  bad  against  the 
good ;  and  then,  when  complaint  was  made  to  me,  there  came  fresh 
persecution  on  that  very  account;  and,  likewise,  instances  of  boys 
joining  in  it  out  of  pure  cowardice,  both  physical  and  moral,  when, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  rather  shunned  it ;  and  the 
exceedingly  small  number  of  boys  who  can  be  relied  on  for  active 
and  steady  good  on  these  occasions,  and  the  way  in  which  the  de- 
cent and  respectable  of  ordinary  life  (Carlyle's  "  shanis")  are  sure 
on  these  occasions  to  swim  with  the  stream  and  take  part  with  the 
evil,  makes  me  strongly  feel  exemplified  what  the  Scripture  says  about 
the  strait  gate  and  the  wide  one — a  view  of  human  nature  which, 
when  looking  on  human  life  in  its  full  dress  of  decencies  and  civili- 
zations, we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to  realize ;  but  here, 
in  the  nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one  is  quite  able  to  understand  how 
there  could  not  be  found  even  ten  righteous  in  a  whole  city.  And 
how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  to  find  it  thus  rife 
after  I  have  been  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sickening  that  it  is 
very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair,  and  upset  the  table. 
But  then  the  stars  of  nobleness  which  I  see  amid  the  darkness  are  so 
cheering,  that  one  is  inclined  to  stick  to  the  ship  again,  and  have 
another  good  try  at  getting  her  about. 


NEED    OF    INCREASED    FAITH. 

To  an  old  pupil  at  Oxford— 1833. 

I  believe  that  the  one  great  lesson  for  us  all  is,  that  we  should 
daily  pray  for  an  "  increase  of  faith."  There  is  enough  of  iniquity 
abounding  to  make  our  love  in  danger  of  waxing  cold )  it  is  well 
said,  therefore,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  Me."  By  which  I  understand  that  it  is  not  so  much 
general  notions  of  Providence  which  are  our  best  support,  but  a 
sense  of  the  personal  interest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  taken  in  our  wel- 
fare by  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  May  his  Spirit 
strengthen  us  to  do  His  will,  and  to  bear  it  in  power,  in  love,  and 
in  wisdom.     G-od  bless  3^011. 

TRUE   PREACHING   OF    THE    GOSPEL. 

To  his  sister  Susannah — 1830. 

No  one  seems  to  me  to  understand  our  dangers,  or  at  least  to 
speak  them  out  manfully.  One  good  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Times  the  other  day,  recommends  that  the  clergy  should  preach 
subordination  and  obedience.      I  seriously  sav,  God  forbid  they 
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should  :  for,  if  any  earthly  thing  could  ruin  Christianity  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  bo  this.  If  they  read  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Amos 
and  Habakkuk,  they  will  find  that  the  prophets,  in  a  similar  state 
of  society  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  subordination  only  or  chiefly, 
but  they  denounced  Oppression,  and  amassing  oyergrown  properties, 
and  grinding  the  laborers  to  the  smallest  possible  pittance ;  and  they 
denounced  the  Jewish  high-church  party  for  countenancing  all  these 
iniquities,  and  prophesying  smooth  things  to  please  the  aristocracy. 
If  the  clergy  would  come  forward  as  one  man,  from  Cumberland  to 
Cornwall,  exhorting  peaceableness  on  the  one  side,  and  justice  on 
the  other,  denouncing  the  high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the 
carelessness  which  keeps  the  poor  ignorant,  and  then  wonders  that 
they  are  brutal,  I  verily  belieye  they  might  yet  saye  themselyes  and 
the  state.1 

INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE    POOR. 
To  J.  C.  Vauylian,  Esq. — 1S35. 

I  am  glad  that  you  haye  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
good  poor.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  instructive  to 
visit  them,  and  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  what  you  say  of  their 
more  lively  faith.  We  hold  to  earth  and  earthly  things  by  so  many 
more  links  of  thought,  if  not  of  affection,  that  it  is  far  harder  to 
keep  our  view  of  heaven  clear  and  strong  ;  when  this  life  is  so  busy, 
and  therefore  so  full  of  reality  to  us,  another  life  seems  by  compari- 
son unreal.  This  is  our  condition,  and  its  peculiar  temptations; 
but  we  must  endure  it,  and  strive  to  overcome  them,  for  I  think  we 
may  not  try  to  flee  from  it. 

TORYISM. 
To  A.  P.  Stanley,  Esq.—l$Zo. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitution  be  de- 
stroyed, it  will  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  when  evils 
long  neglected,  and  good  long  omitted,  will  have  brought  things  to 
such  a  state,  that  the  constitution  must  fall  to  save  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  church  of  England  perish  for  the  sake  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that  any  consti- 
tution was  ever  destroyed  from  within  by  factions  or  discontent, 

«  How  would  the  pure,  independent.  Christ-like  spirit  of  Dr.  Arnold  indignantly  rehuke 
those  clergymen  of  our  own  country,  who  recently  have  exhorted  ohedience  to  a  most  iniqui- 
tous law — a  law  that  has  been  so  oppressive  to  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  and  is  so 
in  conflict  with  the  "  higher  law**  of  <  Jod.  Ja  he  in  any  true  sense  a  minister  of  the  "  gospel"' 
(evayye'Xiou,  '"good  news"-"  to  man)  who  virtually  takes  tides  with  the  oppressor  against  the 
oppressed,  and  throws  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  what  degrades  and  brutalizes 
his  brother  man  ?  Sad.  indeed,  and  most  promotive  of  infidelity  is  it  when  the  mass  of  unre- 
newed men  feel  that  the  teachings  of  their  own  natural  conscience  are  higher  than  many 
of  the  sentiments  they  hear  from  the  pulpit ! 
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without  its  destruction  having  been,  either  just  penally,  or  necessary, 
because  it  could  not  any  longer  answer  its  proper  purposes.  And 
this  ripeness  for  destruction  is  the  sure  consequence  of  Toryism  and 
Conservatism,  or  of  that  base  system  which  joins  the  hand  of  a 
reformer  to  the  heart  of  a  Tory,  reforms  not  upon  principle,  but 
upon  clamor;  and  therefore  both  changes  amiss,  and  preserves 
amiss,  alike  blind  and  low  principled  in  what  it  gives  and  what  it 
withholds.  And  therefore  I  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  go- 
vernment predominantly  Tory,  much  more  one  exclusively  Tory, 
and  most  of  all  a  government  at  once  exclusively  Tory  in  heart,  and 
in  word  and  action  simulating  reform. 


POPISH   AND    OXFORD    VIEW   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

To  T.  S.  Pasley,  Bart.— 1836. 

The  Popish  and  Oxford  view  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  church 
is  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  individual :  that  the  church 
(i.  e.  in  their  sense,  the  clergy)  is  a  sort  of  chartered  corporation, 
and  that  by  belonging  to  this  corporation,  or  by  being  attached  to  it, 
any  given  individual  acquires  such  and  such  privileges.  This  is  a 
priestcraft,  because  it  lays  the  stress,  not  on  the  relations  of  a  man's 
heart  toward  God  and  Christ,  as  the  gospel  does,  but  on  something 
wholly  artificial  and  formal, — his  belonging  to  a  certain  so-called 
society  :  and  thus, — whether  the  society  be  alive  or  dead, — whether 
it  really  help  the  man  in  goodness  or  not, — still  it  claims  to  step  in 
and  interpose  itself  as  the  channel  of  grace  and  salvation,  when  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  channel  of  salvation,  because  it  is  visibly  and  noto- 
riously no  sure  channel  of  grace.  Whereas,  all  who  go  straight  to 
Christ,  without  thinking  of  the  church,  do  manifestly  and  visibly 
receive  grace,  and  have  the  seal  of  His  Spirit,  and  therefore  are  cer- 
tainly heirs  of  salvation.  This,  I  think,  applies  to  any  and  every 
church,  it  being  always  true  that  the  salvation  of  a  man's  soul  is 
effected  by  the  change  in  his  heart  and  life,  wrought  by  Christ's  Spirit ; 
and  that  his  relation  to  any  church  is  quite  a  thing  subordinate  and 
secondary  :  although,  where  the  church  is  what  it  should  be,  it  is  so 
great  a  means  of  grace,  that  its  benefits  are  of  the  highest  value. 
But  the  heraldic  or  succession  view  of  the  question  I  can  hardly 
treat  gravely  :  there  is  something  so  monstrously  profane  in  making 
our  heavenly  inheritance  like  an  earthly  estate,  to  which  our  pedi- 
gree is  our  title.  And  really,  what  is  called  succession,  is  exactly 
a  pedigree,  and  nothing  better ;  like  natural  descent,  it  conveys  no 
moral  nobleness — nay,  far  less  than  natural  descent  \  for  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  some  transmitted  virtue  in  a  good  breed,  but  the  succession 
notoriously  conveys  none.  So  that  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  is  to  make 
the  Christian  church  worse,  I  think,  than  the  Jewish  :  but  the  sons 
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of  God  are  not  to  be  born  of  bloods,  (J.  e.  of  particular  races,)  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  (i.  e.  after  any  human 
desire  to  make  out  an  outward  and  formal  title  of  inheritance,)  but 
of  God,  (i.  e.  of  Him  who  can  alone  give  the  only  true  title  to  His 
inheritance, — the  being  conformed  unto  the  image  of  his  Son.)  I 
have  written  all  this  in  haste  as  to  the  expression,  but  not  at  all  in 
haste  as  to  the  matter  of  it.  But  the  simple  point  is  this  :  does  our 
Lord,  or  do  his  apostles,  encourage  the  notion  of  salvation  through 
the  church  ?  or  would  any  human  being  ever  collect  such  a  notion 
from  the  Scriptures  ?  Once  begin  with  tradition,  and  the  so-called 
Fathers,  and  you  get,  no  doubt,  a  very  different  view.  This  the 
Romanists  and  the  Oxfordists  say  is  a  view  required  to  modify  and 
add  to  that  of  the  Scripture.  I  believe  that,  because  it  does  modify, 
add  to,  and  wholly  alter  the  view  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  therefore 
altogether  false  and  anti-christian. 


NATURE    OF    CONSERVATISM. 
To  J.  C.  Piatt,  Esq.— 1836. 

There  never  was  such  folly  as  talking  about  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  Parliament  were  dis- 
solved, the  Tories  would  not  gain  a  majority  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  its  being  a  struggle  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people )  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  over  in  a 
week,  provided  they  mean  by  the  aristocracy  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  really  a  great  contest  between  the  adherents  of  two  great  prin- 
ciples, that  of  preserving,  and  that  of  improving  ;  and  he  must  have 
studied  history  to  very  little  purpose,  who  does  not  know  that  in 
common  circumstances  the  former  party  is  always  the  most  nume- 
rous and  the  strongest.  It  gets  occasionally  overpowered,  when  it 
has  had  rope  enough  given  it  to  hang  itself;  that  is,  when  it  has 
carried  its  favorite  Conservatism  to  such  a  height,  that  the  mass  of 
unreformed  evil  becomes  unendurable,  and  then  there  comes  a  grand 
reform.  But  that  grand  reform  once  effected,  the  conservative  in- 
stinct again  regains  its  ascendency,  and  goes  on  upon  another  lease ; 
and  so  it  will  ever  do,  unless  some  rare  circumstances  enable  a 
thoroughly  enlightened  government  to  remain  long  in  power ;  and  as 
such  a  government  cannot  rely  on  being  popular, — for  reform  o.f  evil 
in  the  abstract  is  gall  and  wormwood  alike  to  men's  indolence,  and 
love  of  what  they  are  used  to,  as  to  their  propensities  for  jobbing, — 
so  it  is  only  accident  or  despotism  that  can  keep  it  on  its  legs.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  Tory  reaction ;  because  men  are  all  Tories  by 
nature,  when  they  are  tolerably  well  off,  and  it  is  only  some  mon- 
strous injustice  or  insult  to  themselves,  or  some  atrocious  cruelty, 
or  some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that  ever  make  them  otherwise. 
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LIVELINESS    ESSENTIAL   FOR   A    SCHOOLMASTER. 
To  H.  Balaton,  Esq.— 1839. 

Another  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is  liveliness. 
This  seems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy  with  creatures 
so  lively  as  boys  are  naturally,  and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  make 
them  understand  that  liveliness  is  not  folly  or  thoughtlessness. 
Now  I  think  the  prevailing  manner  among  many  valuable  men  at 
Oxford  is  the  very  opposite  to  liveliness ;  and  I  think  that  this  is 
the  case  partly  with  yourself;  not  at  all  from  affectation,  but  from 
natural  temper,  encouraged,  perhaps,  rather  than  checked,  by  a 
belief  that  it  is  right  and  becoming.  But  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
in  point  of  manner  the  great  difference  between  a  clergyman  with  a 
parish  and  a  schoolmaster.  It  is  an  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  rule, 
"  Rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
A  clergyman's  intercourse  is  very  much  with  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
where  liveliness  would  be  greatly  misplaced ;  but  a  schoolmaster's 
is  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy,  and  he  cannot  get  on 
with  them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can  sympathize  with  them,  and 
show  them  that  his  thoughtfulness  is  not  connected  with  selfishness 
and  weakness. 

OLD    ENGLISH   DIVINES — BUNYAN — MILTON. 

To  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge — 1836. 

I  have  left  off  reading  our  divines,  because,  as  Pascal  said  of  the 
Jesuits,  if  I  had  spent  my  time  in  reading  them  fully,  I  should 
have  read  a  great  many  very  indifferent  books.  I  never  yet  found 
one  of  them  who  was  above  mediocrity.  But  if  I  could  find  a  great 
man  among  them,  I  would  read  him  thankfully  and  earnestly.1 
As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bunyan  to  have  been  a  man  of  incomparably 
greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and  to  have  given  a  far  truer  and 
more  edifying  picture  of  Christianity.  His  Pilgrim's  Progress 
seems  to  be  a  complete  reflection  of  Scripture,  with  none  of  the 
rubbish  of  the  theologians  mixed  up  with  it.  I  think  that  Mil- 
ton,— in  his  "  Reformation  in  England,"  or  in  one  of  his  "  Tracts," 
I  forget  which, — treats  the  church  writers  of  his  time,  and  their 
show  of  learning,  utterly  uncritical  as  it  was,  with  the  feeling  which 
they  deserved. 

1  His  admiration  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  very  great : — "  I  cannot  trust  myself,"  he 
used  to  say,  "  to  read  the  account  of  Christian  going  up  to  the  Celestial  gate,  after  his  pas- 
sage through  the  river  of  Death."  And  when,  in  one  of  the  foreign  tours  of  his  later  years, 
he  had  read  it  through  again,  after  a  long  interval,  "I  have  always,"  he  said,  "been  struck 
by  its  piety ;  I  am  now  struck  equally,  or  even  more,  by  its  profound  wisdom." 
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RAILWAY    TRAVELLING    ON    SUNDAY. 
To   W.  Lea  per  Newton,  Esq. — 1S40. 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  feel  myself  unable  to 
give  an  unqualified  support  to  the  resolution  which  you  propose  to 
bring  forward  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
North  Midland  Railway  Company. 

Of  course,  if  I  held  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  binding 
upon  us,  the  question  would  not  be  one  of  degree,  but  I  should 
wish  to  stop  all  travelling  on  Sundays  as  in  itself  unlawful.  But 
holding  that  the  Christian  Lord's  Day  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  observed  in  a  different  manner,  the  question 
of  Sunda}^  travelling  is,  in  my  mind,  quite  one  of  degree )  and  while 
"I  entirely  think  that  the  trains  which  travel  on  that  day  should  be 
very  much  fewer  on  every  account,  yet  I  could  not  consent  to  sus- 
pend all  travelling  on  a  great  line  of  communication  for  twenty-four 
hours,  especially  as  the  creation  of  railways  necessarily  puts  an  end 
to  other  conveyances  in  the  same  direction ;  and  if  the  trains  do  not 
travel,  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  post,  might  find  it  impossible  to 
get  on  at  all.  But  I  would  cheerfully  support  you  in  voting  that 
only  a  single  train  each  way  should  travel  on  the  Sunday,  which 
would  surely  enable  the  clerks,  porters,  etc.,  at  every  station,  to 
have  the  greatest  part  of  every  Sunday  at  their  own  disposal.  Nay, 
I  would  gladly  subscribe  individually  to  a  fund  for  obtaining  addi- 
tional help  on  the  Sunday,  so  that  the  work  might  fall  still  lighter 
on  each  individual  employed.     *     * 

I  believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed  among  Christians  that  the 
Jewish  law,  so  far  as  it  was  Jewish  and  not  moral,  is  at  an  end ) 
and  it  is  assuming  the  whole  point  at  issue  to  assume  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  all  moral.  If  that  were  so,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
certain  that  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  kept  on  its  own  proper 
day  ;  for,  if  the  commandments  were  still  binding,  I  do  not  see  where 
would  be  the  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  enactments.  *  * 
I  should  prefer  greatly  diminishing  public  travelling  on  the  Sunday 
to  stopping  it  altogether;  as  this  seems  to  me  to  correspond  better 
with  the  Christian  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  which,  while  most 
properly  making  rest  from  ordinary  occupation  the  general  rule,  yet 
does  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity,  but  to  be  waived 
on  weighty  grounds.  And  surely  many  very  weighty  reasons  for 
occasionally  moving  from  place  to  place  on  a  Sunday  are  occurring 
constantly.  But  if  the  only  alternative  be  between  stopping  the 
trains  on  our  railway  altogether,  or  having  them  go  frequently,  as  on 
other  days,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant  which  side  to  take.    *    * 

The  main  question  is,  whether  that  rest,  on  which  the  command- 
ment lays  such  exclusive  stress,  is  really  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 

34 
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tian  Sunday.  That  it  should  be  a  day  of  greater  leisure  than  other 
days,  and  of  the  suspension,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  I  quite  allow ;  but  then  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
much  greater  indulgence  for  recreation  on  a  Sunday  than  you  might 
have ;  and,  if  the  railway  enables  the  people  in  the  great  towns  to 
get  out  into  the  country  on  the  Sunday,  I  should  think  it  a  very 
great  good.  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  have  one  train  going  on 
a  Sunday  than  none  at  all )  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  would 
seriously  interfere  with  any  of  the  company's  servants ;  it  would 
not  be  as  much  work  as  all  domestic  servants  have  every  Sunday  in 
almost  every  house  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be 
most  anxious  to  mark  the  day  decidedly  from  other  days;  and  I 
think  that  one  train  up  and  down  would  abundantly  answer  all  good 
purposes,  and  that  more  would  be  objectionable.  *  '  *  I  am  really 
sorry  that  I  cannot  go  along  with  you  more  completely.  At  any 
rate,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  correspondence  with  you  to  which 
this  question  has  given  occasion.  Differences  of  opinion  give  me 
but  little  concern ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  brought  into  com- 
munication with  any  man  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who  really  looks  to 
God's  will  as  his  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of  ac- 
tions according  to  their  greater  or  less  conformity. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  1784—1842. 

Allan  Cunningham,  a  happy  imitator  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads,  and  a  man 
of  various  talents,  was  the  son  of  humble  parents,  and  was  born  at  Blackwood, 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  December  7,  1784 ;  and,  after  having  received  an  ordi- 
nary school-education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  for  some  years 
followed  that  business.  But,  growing  weary  of  this,  in  1810  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  connected  himself  with  the  newspaper  press.  In  1814,  he  was  selected 
by  Sir  Francis  Chantry  as  a  superintendent  and  assistant  in  his  studio,  and  it  is 
thought  that  that  eminent  sculptor  is  indebted  to  Cunningham  for  the  marks  of 
imagination  and  fancy  that  appear  in  his  works.  He  continued  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Chantry,  and  at  the  same  time  constantly  employing  his  indefatigable 
pen,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  October,  1842. 

Allan  Cunningham  was  a  most  industrious  writer,1  and  all  his  works,  whether 
of  prose  or  poetry,  are  instructive  and  pleasing  in  an  unusual  degree.     He  evi- 

1  The  following  works  are  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Cunningham : — "  Gallery  of  Pictures," 
2  vols. ;  "  Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  &c,"  6  vols. :  "  Lord  Roldan,  a  Romance,"  3  vols. ; 
"  Maid  of  Elvar,  a  Poem ;"'  "  Paul  Jones,  a  Romance,"  3  vols. ;  "  Songs  of  Scotland,"  4  vols. ; 
"  Traditionary  Tales  of  the  Peasantry,"  2  vols. ;  "  Sir  Michael  Scott,  a  Romance,"  3  vols. ; 
"  Sir  M.  Maxwell,  and  other  Poems ;"  '-  Life  of  Burns,"  &c. 
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dently  puts  his  soul  in  all  that  he  write?,  and  makes  us  feel  because  he  feels  first 
himself.  Some  of  his  smaller  poems  are  perfect  gems,  and  his  dissertation  upon 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  Scottish  song  exhibits  a  prose  style  of  great 
clearness,  eloquence,  and  power.  From  this  I  select  the  following.  After  dwell- 
ing with  amiable  partiality  on  the  greater  love  of  music  and  song  which  the  Scotch 
possess,  as  compared  with  the  English,  he  thus  speaks  of 


THE   INFLUENCE    OF    SCOTLAND    AND    HER    SONGS. 

Song  followed  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber,  and  the  corpse 
when  folded  in  its  winding-sheet, — the  hag  as  she  gratified  her  own 
malicious  nature  with  an  imaginary  spell  for  her  neighbor's  harm, 
and  her  neighbor  who  sought  to  counteract  it.  Even  the  enemy  of 
salvation  solaced,  according  to  a  reverend  authority,  his  conclave  of 
witches  with  music  and  with  verse.  The  soldier  went  to  battle  with 
songs  and  with  shouts;  the.  sailor,  as  he  lifted  his  anchor  for  a 
foreign  land,  had  his  song  also,  and  with  song  he  welcomed  again 
the  reappearance  of  his  native  hills.  Song  seems  to  have  been  the 
regular  accompaniment  of  labor  :  the  mariner  dipped  his  oar  to  its 
melody )  the  fisherman  dropped  his  net  into  the  water  while  chant- 
ing a  rude  lyric  or  rlryming  invocation;  the  farmer  sang  while  he 
consigned  his  grain  to  the  ground ;  the  maiden,  when  the  corn  fell 
as  she  moved  her  sickle )  and  the  miller  had  also  his  welcoming 
song,  when  the  meal  gushed  warm  from  the  mill.  In  the  south,  I 
am  not  sure  that  song  is  much  the  companion  of  labor )  but  in  the 
north  there  is  no  trade,  however  toilsome,  which  has  banished  this 
charming  associate.  It  is  heard  among  the  rich  in  the  parlor,  and 
among  the  menials  in  the  hall :  the  shepherd  sings  on  his  hill,  the 
maiden  as  she  milks  her  ewes,  the  smith  as  he  prepares  his  weld- 
ing heat,  the  weaver  as  he  moves  his  shuttle  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  mason,  as  he  squares  or  sets  the  palace  stone,  sings  to  make 
labor  feel  lightsome,  and  the  long  day  seem  short.        *       * 

The  current  of  song  has  not  always  been  poured  forth  in  an 
unceasing  and  continued  stream.  Like  the  rivulets  of  the  north, 
which  gush  out  into  rivers  during  the  season  of  rain,  and  subside 
and  dry  up  to  a  few  reluctant  drops  in  the  parching  heat  of  sum- 
mer, it  has  had  its  seasons  of  overflow  and  its  periods  of  decrease. 
Yet  there  have  been  invisible  spirits  at  work,  scattering  over  the 
land  a  regular  succession  of  lyrics,  more  or  less  impressed  with  the 
original  character  of  the  people,  the  productions  of  random  inspira- 
tion, expressing  the  feelings  and  the  story  of  some  wounded  heart, 
or  laughing  out  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  follies  of  man  and 
the  pleasant  vanities  of  woman.  From  them,  and  from  poets  to 
whose  voice  the  country  has  listened  in  joy,  and  whose  names  are 
consecrated  b}T  the  approbation  of  generations,  many  exquisite  lyrics 
have  been  produced  which  find  an  echo  in  every  heart,  and  are  scat- 
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tered  wherever  a  British  voice  is  heard,  or  a  British  foot  imprinted. 
Wherever  our  sailors  have  borne  our  thunder,  our  soldiers  our 
strength,  and  our  merchants  our  enterprise,  Scottish  song  has  fol- 
lowed, and  awakened  a  memory  of  the  northern  land  amid  the  hot 
sands  of  Egypt  and  the  frozen  snows  of  Siberia.  The  lyric  voice  of 
Caledonia  has  penetrated  from  side  to  side  of  the  eastern  regions 
of  spice,  and  has  gratified  some  of  the  simple  hordes  of  roving  In- 
dians with  a  melody  equalling  or  surpassing  their  own.  Amid  the 
boundless  forests  and  mighty  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  western  world, 
the  songs  which  gladdened  the  hills  and  vales  of  Scotland  have 
been  awakened  again  by  a  kindred  people ;  and  the  hunter,  as  he 
dives  into  the  wilderness,  or  sails  down  the  Ohio,  recalls  his  native 
hills  in  his  retrospective  strain.  These  are  no  idle  suppositions 
which  enthusiasm  creates  for  national  vanity  to  repeat.  For  the 
banks  of  the  Granges,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Amazon,  for  the  forests  of 
America,  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  mountains  of  Peru,  or 
Mexico,  for  the  remotest  isles  of  the  sea,  the  savage  shores  of  the 
north,  and  the  classic  coasts  of  Asia  or  Greece,  I  could  tell  the 
same  story  which  the  Englishman  told,  who  heard,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  song  of  Both  well  Bank  sung  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 

From  the  same  eloquent  dissertation,  I  select  the  following : — 
BURNS,    AS    A   LYRIC   POET. 

A  lyric  poet,  with  more  than  the  rustic  humor  and  exact  truth 
of  Ramsay,  with  simplicity  surpassing  Crawford's,  and  native  ele- 
gance exceeding  Hamilton's,  and  with  a  genius  which  seemed  to 
unite  all  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  our  elder  lyrics,  ap- 
peared in  Robert  Burns.  He  was  the  first  who  brought  deep  pas- 
sion to  the  service  of  the  lyric  Muse,  who  added  sublimity  to  sim- 
plicity, and  found  grace  and  elegance  among  the  cottages  of  his 
native  land.  The  beauty  and  the  variety  of  his  songs,  their  tender- 
ness and  truth,  their  pathetic  sweetness,  their  inextinguishable 
humor,  their  noble  scorn  of  whatever  is  mean  and  vile,  and  their 
deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  humble  worth,  are  felt  by  all, 
and  acknowledged  by  all.  His  original  power,  and  his  happy  spirit, 
were  only  equalled  by  his  remarkable  gift  of  entering  into  the  cha- 
racters of  our  ancient  songs,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  abated 
their  indelicacy,  or  eked  out  their  imperfections.  No  one  felt  more 
fondly  the  presence  of  beauty,  could  express  admiration,  hope, 
or  desire,  in  more  glowing  language,  or  sing  of  the  calm  joys  of 
wedded  love,  or  the  unbounded  rapture  of  single  hearts  and  mutual 
affection,  with  equal  force  or  felicity.  All  his  songs  are  distin- 
guished, more  or  less,  by  a  happy  carelessness,  by  a  bounding  elas- 
ticity of  spirit,  a  singular  and  natural  felicity  of  expression,  by  the 
ardor   of  an  enthusiastic  heart,  and  the  vigor  of  a  clear  under- 
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standing.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  expressing  himself  according  to 
the  rank  and  condition  of  mankind,  the  stateliness  of  matron  pride, 
the  modesty  of  virgin  affection,  the  querulonsness  of  old  age,  and 
the  overflowing  enthusiasm  and  vivacity  of  youth.  His  simplicity 
is  the  simplicity  of  strength  :  he  is  never  mean,  never  weak,  seldom 
vulgar,  and  but  rarely  coarse ;  and  his  unrivalled  power  of  clothing 
his  thoughts  in  happy  and  graceful  language  never  forsakes  him. 
Capricious  and  wayward  as  his  musings  sometimes  are,  mingling 
the  moving  with  the  comic,  and  the  sarcastic  with  the  solemn,  all 
he  says  is  above  the  mark  of  other  men  :  he  sheds  a  redeeming 
light  on  all  he  touches ;  whatever  his  eye  glances  on  rises  into  life 
and  beauty,  and  stands  consecrated  and  imperishable.  His  lan- 
guage is  familiar,  yet  dignified — careless,  yet  concise;  and  he 
touches  on  the  most  perilous  or  ordinary  themes  with  a  skill  so 
rare  and  felicitous,  that  good  fortune  seems  to  unite  with  good  taste 
in  carrying  him  over  the  mire  of  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  in  which, 
since  his  time,  so  many  inferior  spirits  have  wallowed.  His  love, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  devotion,  his  humor,  his  domestic  happiness, 
and  his  homeliest  joy,  is  everywhere  characterized  by  a  brief  and 
elegant  simplicity,  at  once  easy  to  him  and  unattainable  to  others. 
No  one  has  such  power  in  adorning  the  humble,  and  dignifying 
the  plain,  and  in  extracting  sweet  and  impassioned  poetry  from  the 
daily  occurrences  of  human  life  :  his  simplicity  is  without  childish- 
ness, his  affection  without  exaggeration,  and  his  sentiment  without 
conceit. 


Of  Cunningham's  poetry,  the  shorter  pieces  are  decidedly  the  best :  his  more 
elaborate  compositions  fail  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  reader.  "  He  is  sadly 
deficient  in  plot  and  constructiveness ;  and,  although  his  eloquence  and  enthusi- 
asm never  flag,  the  reader  wearies,  and  cannot  help  deploring  that  these  are  often 
misdirected.  He  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and  continually  perilled  success  from 
lack  of  critical  discretion." 


THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CHILD. 

Child  of  the  country!  free  as  air 
Art  thou,  and  as  the  sunshine  fair  ; 
Born  like  the  lily,  where  the  dew 
Lies  odorous  when  the  day  is  new ; 
Fed  'mid  the  May-flowers  like  the  bee, 
Nursed  to  sweet  music  on  the  knee. 
Lull'd  in  the  breast  to  that  sweet  tune 
Which  winds  make  'mong  the  woods  of  June  : 
I  sing  of  thee ; — 'tis  sweet  to  sing 
Of  such  a  fair  and  gladsome  thing. 

Child  of  the  town !  for  thee  I  sigh ; 
A  gilded  roof's  thy  golden  sky, 

32* 
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A  carpet  is  thy  daisied  sod, 
A  narrow  street  thy  boundless  wood, 
Thy  rushing  deer's  the  clattering  tramp 
Of  watchmen,  thy  best  light's  a  lamp, — 
Through  smoke,  and  not  through  trellised  vines 
And  blooming  trees,  thy  sunbeam  shines : 
I  sing  of  thee  in  sadness ;  where 
Else  is  wreck  wrought  in  aught  so  fair  ! 
■x-  -x-  * 

Child  of  the  country !  on  the  lawn 
I  see  thee  like  the  bounding  fawn, 
Blithe  as  the  bird  which  tries  its  wing 
The  first  time  on  the  wings  of  Spring ; 
Bright  as  the  sun  when  from  the  cloud 
He  comes  as  cocks  are  crowing  loud; 
Now  running,  shouting,  'mid  sunbeams, 
Now  groping  trouts  in  lucid  streams, 
Now  spinning  like  a  mill-wheel  round, 
Now  hunting  Echo's  empty  sound, 
Now  climbing  up  some  old  tall  tree — 
For  climbing's  sake, — 'tis  sweet  to  thee 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone, 
Or  share  with  thee  thy  venturous  throne. 

Child  of  the  town  and  bustling  street, 
What  woes  and  snares  await  thy  feet ! 
Thy  paths  are  paved  for  five  long  miles, 
Thy  groves  and  hills  are  peaks  and  tiles ; 
Thy  fragrant  air  is  yon  thick  smoke, 
Which  shrouds  thee  like  a  mourning  cloak ; 
And  thou  art  cabin' d  and  confined, 
At  once  from  sun,  and  dew,  and  wind, 
Or  set  thy  tottering  feet  but  on 
Thy  lengthen'd  walks  of  slippery  stone. 
Fly  from  the  town,  sweet  child !  for  health 
Is  happiness,  and  strength,  and  wealth. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower ; 
On  every  herb  o'er  which  you  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you,  from  earth's  fragrant  sod, 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God. 


THE   POET'S    BRIDAL-DAY    SONG.1 

Oh!  my  love's  like  the  steadfast  sun, 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years, 
Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears, 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain, 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dream'd  in  vain; 

«  Some  beautiful  lines  of  yours  in  a  former  number  of  the  "  Literary  Souvenir"  introduced 
me  to  your  wife,  and  made  me  feel  much  interested  in  her.  Pray,  offer  her  my  kind  remem- 
brances.— Mrs.  Hemans  to  Attan  Cunningham, 
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Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  that  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee, 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 

Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit ; 
Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued, 
Ye  seem  but  of  sedater  mood  ; 
Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee, 
As,  when  beneath  Arbigland  tree, 
We  stay'd  and  woo'd,  and  thought  the  moon 
Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon, 
Or  linger'd  'mid  the  falling  dew, 
When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet, 
Five  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet, 
And  time  and  care  and  birthtime  woes 
Have  dimm'd  thine  eye  and  touch'd  thy  rose, 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
Whate'er  charms  me  in  tale  or  song. 
When  words  descend  like  dews  unsought, 
With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought, 
And  Fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free, 
They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee. 

Oh,  when  more  thought  we  gave,  of  old, 
To  silver,  than  some  give  to  gold, 
'Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 
How  we  should  deck  our  humble  bower : 
'Twas  sweet  to  pull,  in  hope,  with  thee, 
The  golden  fruit  of  Fortune's  tree ; 
And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 
A  garland  for  that  brow  of  thine  : 
A  song-wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 
While  rivers  flow,  and  woods  grow  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  ought, 
Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought, 
When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light; 
And  Hope,  that  decks  the  peasant's  bower, 
Shines  like  a  rainbow  through  the  shower ; 
Oh  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye, 
And  proud  resolve  and  purpose  meek, 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak. 
I  think  this  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  things  not  divine. 

A   WET    SHEET    AND    A   FLOWING    SEA. 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
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And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

Oh  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind ! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high  ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners  ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashing  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea.1 


THE    MARINER. 

Ye  winds,  which  sweep  the  grove's  green  tops, 

And  kiss  the  mountains  hoar, 
Oh  softly  stir  the  ocean-waves 

Which  sleep  along  the  shore ! 
For  my  love  sails  the  fairest  ship 

That  wantons  on  the  sea  ; 
Oh  bend  his  masts  with  pleasant  gales, 

And  waft  him  hame  to  me. 

Oh  leave  nae  mair  the  bonnie  glen, 

Clear  stream,  and  hawthorn  grove, 
Where  first  we  walk'd  in  gloaming  gray, 

And  sigh'd  and  look'd  of  love ; 
For  faithless  is  the  ocean-wave, 

And  faithless  is  the  wind : 
Then  leave  nae  mair  my  heart  to  break 

'Mang  Scotland's  hills  behind. 


ROBERT   SOUTHEY,  1774—1843. 

This  distinguished  poet  and  prose  writer  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  in  Bris- 
tol, and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  12th  of  August,  1774.  After  going  through 
the  ordinary  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in 

»  I  look  upon  "  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,"  as  one  of  the  best  songs  going. — Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  :  Diary,  14  Nov.  1826. 
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1792,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  church;  but  as  his  religious  views  under- 
went a  change,  inclining  to  Unitarianism,  he  left  the  university  in  1794,  and  in 
the  same  year  published  his  first  poems,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lovell.  Of  his 
appearance  and  character  at  this  time,  Joseph  Cottle  thus  speaks :  "  One  morn- 
ing, Robert  Lovell  called  on  me,  and  introduced  Robert  Southev.  Never  will  the 
impression  be  effaced  produced  on  me  by  this  young  man.  Tall,  dignified,  pos- 
sessing great  suavity  of  manners :  an  eye  piercing,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
genius,  kindliness,  and  intelligence.  I  gave  him  at  once  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, and,  to  the  moment  of  his  decease,  that  cordiality  was  never  with- 
drawn." } 

About  this  time  he  took  part  in  the  famous  Pantisocratic  scheme,2  "to  which  all 
the  eager  contributors  brought  golden  theories,  but  so  little  of  the  more  tangible 
coin  that  the  Utopian  project  was  necessarily  relinquished."'  In  Xovember  of  the 
following  year,  (1795,)  he  married  Miss  Flicker,  of  Bristol,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge. In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon, 
"Joan  of  Arc"  was  published.  In  the  following  summer  he  returned  to  Bristol, 
and  in  the  next  year  removed  to  London,  and  entered  Gray's  Inn.  He  passed 
part  of  the  years  1800  and  1801  in  Portugal,  and  from  Lisbon  wrote  to  Joseph 
Cottle  the  following  poetical  letter,  which,  for  ease,  vivacity,  and  vigorous  descrip- 
tion, stands  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  compositions : — 

Lisbon,  May  9th,  1800. 
Dear  Cottle,  d'ye  see,  in  writing  to  thee, 
I  do  it  in  rhyme,  that  I  may  save  time, 
Determined  to  say,  without  any  delay. 
"Whatever  comes  first,  whether  best  or  worst. 
Alack  for  me  when  I  was  at  sea  ! 
For  I  lay  like  a  log,  as  sick  as  a  dog : 
And  whoever  this  readeth,  will  pity  poor  Edith  : 
Indeed  it  was  shocking,  the  vessel  fast  rocking, 
The  timbers  all  creaking ;   and  when  we  were  speaking, 
It  was  to  deplore  that  we  were  not  on  shore. 
And  to  vow  we  would  never  go  voyaging  more. 

The  fear  of  our  fighting  did  put  her  a  fright  in, 
And  I  had  alarms  for  my  legs  and  my  arms. 
"When  the  matches  were  smoking,  I  thought  "twas  no  joking, 
And  though  honor  and  glory  and  fame  were  before  me, 
'Twas  a  great  satisfaction  that  we  had  not  an  action, 
And  I  felt  somewhat  bolder 
"When  I  knew  that  my  head  might  remain  on  my  shoulder. 

But  oh !   'twas  a  pleasure,  exceeding  all  measure, 
On  the  deck  to  stand,  and  look  at  the  land ; 
And  when  I  got  there,  I  vow  and  declare, 
The  pleasure  was  even  like  getting  to  Heaven ! 
I  could  eat  and  drink,  as  you  may  think; 
I  could  sleep  at  ease,  except  for  the  fleas  ; 

1  "  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and  Souther.'*  p.  4.  Eead  '-North  British  Review,"  xii.  371, 
and  xiii.  225;  "Edinburgh."  lxxxvii.  391;  -Gentlemen's  Magazine,"  April,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1850 ;  "  London  Athena?um."  March.  1S50. 

2  See  an  account  of  this  in  the  notice  of  Coleridge. 
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But  still  the  sea-feeling — the  drunken  reeling — 
Did  not  go  away  for  more  than  a  day  : 
Like  a  cradle,  the  bed  seem'd  to  rock  my  head, 
And  the  room  and  the  town  went  up  and  down. 

My  Edith  here  thinks  all  things  queer, 
And  some  things  she  likes  well ; 

But  then  the  street  she  thinks  not  neat, 
And  does  not  like  the  smell. 

Nor  do  the  fleas  her  fancy  please, 
Although  the  fleas  like  her ; 

The j  at  first  view  fell  merrily  to, 
For  they  made  no  demur. 

But  oh  the  sight!  the  great  delight! 
From  this  nry  window,  west ! 

This  view  so  fine,  this  scene  divine ! 
The  joy  that  I  love  best ! 

The  Tagus  here,  so  broad  and  clear, 
Blue,  in  the  clear  blue  noon — 

And  it  lies  light,  all  silver  white, 
Under  the  silver  moon  ! 

Adieu,  adieu,  farewell  to  you, 
Farewell,  my  friend  so  dear ; 

Write  when  you  may,  I  need  not  say 
How  gladly  we  shall  hear. 

I  leave  off  rhyme,  and  so  next  time 
Prose  writing  you  shall  see ; 

But  in  rhyme  or  prose,  dear  Joseph  knows 
The  same  old  friend  in  me. 

Robert  Southey. 

Soon  after  Southey's  return  to  England,  he  established  himself  at  Keswick,  in 
the  Lake  country,  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1805,  he  pub- 
lished his  "Madoc,"  and  in  1810  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama."  In  1813,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pye,  Southey  was  appointed  poet  laureate.  In  1814,  he  published  "Ro- 
deric,  the  Last  of  the  Goths/'  and  in  1821  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment."  The  same 
year  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1825, 
appeared  "The  Tale  of  Paraguay/'  the  latest  of  his  longer  poems.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  poetry,  and  numerous  prose 
works,  which  have  given  him  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  prose-writers 
in  the  language,  for  a  clear,  vigorous,  manly,  and  graceful  style.  Of  these,  the 
most  important  are  the  "  Book  of  the  Church,"  the  "  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,"  the  "History  of  the  Brazils,"  and  the  Lives  of  "Xelson,"1  "Wesley," 
"Cowper,"  "  Chatterton,"  and  "  Henry  Kirke  White."  He  was  a  regular  contri- 
butor for  many  years  to  the  "Quarterly  Review,"2  and  was  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  book,  "  The  Doctor." 

1  In  his  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  I  regret  to  say,  there  are  some  most  exceptionable  sentiments — 
sentiments  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Christianity. 

s  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  articles  in  the  "  London  Quarterly,"  as  given  by  Joseph  Cot- 
tle in  his  "Reminiscences,"  up  to  1825:  In  No.  1,  Baptist  Mission  in  India;  2,  Portuguese 
Literature;  3,  South  Sea  Missions — Lord  Valentia's  Travels;  4,  American  Annals;  5,  Life 
of  Nelson;  6,  Season  at  Tongatahoo — Graham's  Georgics;  7,  Ohservador  Portuguez;  8,  Feroe 
Islands — On  the  Evangelical  Sects;  11,  Bell  and  Lancaster;  12,  The  Inquisition — Montgo- 
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But  "  excess  of  mental  labor  in  every  department  of  literature — poetry,  "his- 
tory, biography,  criticism,  and  philosophy — continued,  from  year  to  year,  with- 
out cessation,  bowed  his  strong  spirit  at  last,  and  obscured  the  genius  which  had 
so  long  cast  glory  upon  the  literature  of  the  age."  For  three  years  before  his 
death,  his  mind  was  so  far  gone  that  he  was  not  able  to  recognize  those  who  had 
been  his  companions  from  his  youth.1  Scarcely  could  his  wife  console  herself  with 
the  poor  hope  that  he  recognized  even  her.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Keswick, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1843,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  "  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  Mr.  Southey  was  universally  allowed,  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 
to  be  truly  exemplary.  His  house  at  the  Lakes  was  open  to  all  who  presented 
themselves  with  suitable  introduction :  and  there  are  few  persons  of  any  distinc- 
tion, who  have  passed  through  that  picturesque  region,  who  have  not  partaken 
of  his  hospitality."  He  enjoyed  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  from 
the  government,  granted  in  1835  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  left  personal  property 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  a  very  rich  and  valuable  library, 
all  the  fruits  of  his  own  literary  labors.2 

mery's  Poems:  13.  Iceland;  14,  French  Revolutionists:  15.  Count  Julian — Calamities  of  Au- 
thors: 16,  Manufacturing  System  and  the  Poor:  19.  Bogue  and  Bennett" s  History  of  the  Dis- 
senters: 21,  Nicohar  Islands — Montgomery's  "World  before  the  Flood:  22.  23.  British  Poets; 
23,  Oriental  Memoirs ;  24.  Lewi-  and  Clark's  Travels — Barre  Roberts:  25,  Miot's  Expedition 
to  Egypt:  25.  26,  Life  of  Wellington :  28,  Alfieri:  29.  Me.  La  Roche  Jacqueline — The  Poor; 
30,  All  Bey's  Travels — Foreign  Travellers  in  England:  31,  Parliamentary  Reform:  32,  Por- 
ters Travels — Rise  and  Progress  of  Disaffection :  33,  Tonga  Islands;  35,  Lope  tie  Vega:  37, 
Evelyn  on  the  Means  of  Improving  the  People:  41.  Copyright  Act:  42.  Cemeteries:  43.  Mo- 
nastic Institutions;  45.  Life  of  Marlborough  :  46,  New  Churches:  48,  Life  of  William  Hunting- 
ton, S.  S.;  50,  Life  of  Cromwell ;  52.  Dobrizhoffer :  53.  Camoens:  55.  Gregorie's  Religious  Sects ; 
56.  Infidelity;  57.  Burnet's  Own  Times:  59,  Dwight's  Travels;  62,  Hayley — Mrs.  Baillie's 
Lisbon. 

1  Read  a  most  interesting  and  feeling  letter  on  this  painful  incident,  from  Mr.  Cottle  to  the 
Rev.  John  Foster,  at  page  310  of  the  "  Reminisces 

"  The  following  is  Coleridge's  estimate  of  Southey : — 

;-  Southey  stands  second  to  no  man.  either  as  an  historian  or  as  a  bibliographer:  and  when 
I  regard  him  as  a  popular  essayist.  I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer  who  has  conveyed  so  much 
information,  from  so  many  and  such  recondite  sources,  with  so  many  just  and  original  reflec- 
tions, in  a  style  so  lively  and  poignant,  yet  so  uniformly  classical  and  perspicuous :  no  one.  in 
short,  who  bias  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  bo  much  wit — so  much  truth  and  knowledge 
with  so  much  life  and  fancy.  His  prose  is  always  intelligible,  and  always  entertaining.  It 
is  Sonthey's  almost  unexampled  felicity  to  possess  the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius,  free 
from  all  their  characteristic  defect.-.  As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he 
moves  with  firm  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostentatious,  and  alike  exemplary.  As  a  Avriter.  he 
has  uniformly  made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  of  public  vir- 
tue, and  domestic  piety:  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of 
national  independence,  and  of  national  illumination." — Bio.  Lit. 

To  this  I  may  add  the  following  criticism : — 

'•  Southey,  among  all  our  living  poets."  says  Professor  Wilson.  ;-  stands  aloof,  and  •'  alone  in 
his  glory.'  For  he  alone  of  them  all  has  adventured  to  illustrate,  in  poems  of  magnitude, 
the  different  characters,  customs,  and  manners  of  nations.  -Joan  of  Arc'  i*  an  English  and 
French  story — 'Thalaba'  an  Arabian  one — •  Kehama'  is  Indian — ■  Madoe'  Welsh  and  Ameri- 
can— and  *  Roderic5  Spanish  and  Moorish:  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  .setting  aside  the  first, 
which  was  a  very  youthful  work)  iu  which  of  these  nolle  poems  Mr.  Southey  has  most  suc- 
cessfully performed  an  achievement  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  any  but  the  highest  genius. 
In  -Madoc/  and  especially  in  'Roderic,'  he  has  relied  on  the  truth  of  Nature — as  it  is  seen  in 
the  history  of  great  national  transactions  and  events.  In  -Thalaba'  and  ;  Kehama,"  though 
in  them,  too.  he  has  brought  to  bear  an  almost  boundless  lore,  he  follows  the  leading  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  and  walks  in  a  world  of  wonders.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  one  and  the  same 
poet  exhibited  such  power  in  such  different  kinds  of  poetry :  in  truth  a  master,  and  in  fiction 
a  magician.  Of  all  these  poems,  the  conception  and  the  execution  are  original ;  in  much, 
faulty  and  imperfect  both,  but  bearing  throughout  the  impress  of  highest  genius,  and  breath- 
ing a  moral  charm,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest,  and  sometimes  even  extravagant  imagin- 
ings, that  shall  preserve  them  for  ever  from  oblivion,  and  embalm  them  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  of  delight.'' 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    BLENHEIM. 

It  was  a  summer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 
And  he  before  his  cottage-door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round 

AVhich  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by  ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
''Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
'  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

'  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there's  many  here  about; 
And  often,  when  I  go  to  plough, 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ! 
For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
'  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

4  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Young  Peterkin,  he  cries: 
While  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up, 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
'  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for." 

'  It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 

"Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 
But  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out. 
But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 
1  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

*  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

'  With  fire  and  sword,  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide ; 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  baby,  died  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 
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"They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 
After  the  field  was  won  ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

"Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  won, 

And  our  good  prince,  Eugene." 
"Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing!" 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 
"Nay — nay — my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 
"It  was  a  famous  victory. 

"And  everybody  praised  the  duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
"And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 
"But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 


THE    IMMORTALITY    OF   LOVE.1 

They  sin,  who  tell  us  love  can  die : 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 
All  others  are  but  vanity ; 

In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell, 

Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 
Earthly  these  passions  of  the  earth, 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth  ; 

But  love  is  indestructible  ; 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth, 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth. 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppress'd, 
It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 

Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 

But  the  harvest-time  of  love  is  there. 
Oh  !  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 
Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night, 
For  all  her  sorrow,  ail  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight  ? 

1  "  We  must  not  ridicule  a  passion  which  he  who  never  felt,  never  was  happy ;  _  and  he  who 
laughs  at,  never  deserves  to  feel — a  passion  which  has  caused  the  change  of  empires,  and  the 
loss  of  worlds — a  passion  which  has  inspired  heroism  and  subdued  avarice." — Johnson. 

'•  What  higher  in  her  society^  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still: 
In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not :  love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges,  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious :  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 
>~ot  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure/' — Paradise  Lost,  viii.  586. 
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TO   A   SPIDER. 

Spider  !  thou  need'st  not  run  in  fear  about 

To  shun  my  curious  eyes  ; 
I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out, 

Lest  thou  shouldst  eat  the  flies ; 
Nor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  fierce  delight, 
Thy  strange  instinctive  fortitude  to  see, 
For  there  is  one  who  might 
One  day  roast  me. 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  a  rhymer  sore  perplex'd, 

The  subject  of  his  verse  : 
There's  many  a  one  who  on  a  better  text 

Perhaps  might  comment  worse  ; 
Then  shrink  not,  old  Freemason,  from  my  view, 
But  quietly,  like  me,  spin  out  the  line ; 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue, 
As  I  will  mine. 

Weaver  of  snares,  thou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  sire  of  lies ; 
Hell's  huge  black  spider,  for  mankind  he  lays 

His  toils  as  thou  for  flies. 
When  Betty's  busy  eye  runs  round  the  room, 
Woe  to  that  nice  geometry  if  seen ! 
But  where  is  he  whose  broom 
The  earth  shall  clean  ? 

Spider !  of  old  thy  flimsy  webs  were  thought, 

And  'twas  a  likeness  true, 
To  emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  are  caught, 

But  which  the  strong  break  through ; 
And  if  a  victim  in  thy  toils  is  ta'en, 

Like  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly ; 
I'll  warrant  thee  thou'lt  drain 
His  life-blood  dry. 

And  is  not  thy  weak  work  like  human  schemes 

And  care  on  earth  employ'd? 
Such  are  young  hopes  and  Love's  delightful  dreams, 

So  easily  destroy' d  ! 
So  does  the  statesman,  while  the  avengers  sleep, 
Self-deem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay; 
Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 
His  work  away. 

Thou  busy  laborer !  one  resemblance  more 

May  yet  the  verse  prolong, 
For,  spider,  thou  art  like  the  poet  poor, 

Whom  thou  hast  help'd  in  song ; 
Both  busily  our  needful  food  to  win, 

We  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceaseless  pains-— 
Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 
I  spin  my  brains. 
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THE    COMPLAINTS    OF    THE    POOR. 

1  And  wherefore  do  the  poor  complain  ?" 

The  rich  man  ask'd  of  me ; 
1  Come  walk  abroad  with  me,"  I  said, 

"  And  I  will  answer  thee." 
'Twas  evening,  and  the  frozen  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold ; 
And  we  were  wrapp'd  and  coated  well, 

And  yet  we  were  a-cold. 
We  met  an  old,  bareheaded  man, 

His  locks  were  thin  and  white ; 
I  ask'd  him  what  he  did  abroad 

In  that  cold  winter's  night. 
The  cold  was  keen,  indeed,  he  said — 

But  at  home  no  fire  had  he ; 
And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 

To  ask  for  charity. 
We  met  a  young  barefooted  child, 

And  she  begg'd  loud  and  bold  ; 
I  ask'd  her  what  she  did  abroad 

When  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold. 
She  said  her  father  was  at  home, 

And  he  lay  sick  a  bed ; 
And  therefore  was  it  she  was  sent 

Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 

We  saw  a  woman  sitting  down 

Upon  a  stone  to  rest ; 
She  had  a  baby  at  her  back, 

And  another  at  her  breast. 
I  ask'd  her  why  she  loiter' d  there, 

When  the  night-wind  was  so  chill ; 
She  turn'd  her  head,  and  bade  the  child 

That  scream'd  behind,  be  still ; — 

Then  told  us  that  her  husband  served, 

A  soldier,  far  away  ; 
And  therefore  to  her  parish  she 

Was  begging  back  her  way. 

I  turn'd  me  to  the  rich  man  then, 

For  silently  stood  he  ; 
'  You  ask'd  me  why  the  poor  complain ; 
And  these  have  answer'd  thee!" 


AUTUMN    SKETCH. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven ;   the  blessed  sun  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career' d,  rejoicing  in  the  fields  of  light. 
How  beautiful,  beueath  the  bright  blue  sky, 
The  billows'  heave  !  one  glowing  green  expanse, 
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Save  where,  along  the  line  of  bending  shore, 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory :   all  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad  ;  like  floating  foam 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long  protruded  neck  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft,  and  round  and  round 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling ;   even  the  insect  swarms 
From  the  dark  nooks  and  coverts  issued  forth, 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more. 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank 
Seem'd  now  as  if  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth  ;  the  rocks  and  shores, 
The  forests,  and  the  everlasting  hills 
Smiled  in  the  joyful  sunshine:  they  partook 
The  universal  blessing. 


THE    TEMPEST. 

'Tis  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests,  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 
And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul, 
Woo  Terror  to  delight  us : — but  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements — 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength 
Avail  not — to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain-wave,  incumbent  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  bark — 
0  God !  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing ! 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror,  once, 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it, 
And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  mariner !" 


FOR   A   MONUMENT   AT   OXFORD. 

Here  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  flames 
Bore  witness  to  the  truth.     If  thou  hast  walk'd 
Uprightly  through  the  world,  just  thoughts  of  joy 
May  fill  thy  breast  in  contemplating  here 
Congenial  virtue.     But,  if  thou  hast  swerved 
From  the  straight  path  of  even  rectitude, 
Fearful  in  trying  seasons  to  assert 
The  better  cause,  or  to  forsake  the  worse 
Reluctant,  when  perchance  therein  enthrall'd, 
Slave  to  false  shame,  oh !  thankfully  receive 
The  sharp,  compunctious  motions  that  this  spot 
May  wake  within  thee,  and  be  wise  in  time, 
And  let  the  future  for  the  past  atone. 
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THE    OLD    MAN  S    COMFORTS,  AND    HOW   HE    GAINED    THEM. 

"  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried  ; 
"  The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray. 
You  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man ! 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray?" 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 
"I  remember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 
And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first, 
That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last." 

*  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

"And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away, 
And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone  ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray?" 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 
"  I  remember'd  that  youth  could  not  last ; 
I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did, 
That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past." 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 
"And  life  must  be  hastening  away  ; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray?" 

"I  am  cheerful,  young  man,"  Father  William  replied ; 
"Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage: 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God  ! 
And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age !" 


REMEMBRANCE. 
The  remembrance  of  youth  is  a  sigh. — Ali. 

Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage, 

As  through  the  world  he  wends ; 
On  every  stage,  from  youth  to  age, 

Still  discontent  attends ; 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Upon  the  road  before, 
And  still  remembers  with  a  sigh 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 

To  school  the  little  exile  goes, 

Torn  from  his  mother's  arms — 
What  then  shall  soothe  his  earliest  woes, 

When  novelty  hath  lost  its  charms  ? 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  through  the  day 
Restraints  which  no  rewards  repay, 
And  cares  where  love  has  no  concern, 

Hope  lengthens  as  she  counts  the  hours 
Before  his  wish'd  return. 

35* 
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From  hard  control  and  tyrant  rules, 

The  unfeeling  discipline  of  schools, 
In  thought  he  loves  to  roam, 

And  tears  will  struggle  in  his  eye, 

While  he  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  comforts  of  his  home. 

Youth  comes ;  the  toils  and  cares  of  life 

Torment  the  restless  mind  ; 
Where  shall  the  tired  and  harass'd  heart 

Its  consolation  find  ? 
Then  is  not  Youth,  as  Fancy  tells, 

Life's  summer  prime  of  joy? 
Ah  no !  for  hopes  too  long  delay'd, 
And  feelings  blasted  or  betray'd, 

Its  fabled  bliss  destroy ; 
And  Youth  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  careless  days  of  Infancy. 

Maturer  Manhood  now  arrives, 

And  other  thoughts  come  on ; 
But  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  Youth 

Its  generous  warmth  is  gone  : 
Cold,  calculating  cares  succeed, 
The  timid  thought,  the  wary  deed, 

The  dull  realities  of  truth  ; 
Back  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eye, 
Remembering,  with  an  envious  sigh, 

The  happy  dreams  of  Youth. 
So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 
Of  this  our  mortal  pilgrimage, 

With  feeble  step  and  slow ; 
New  ills  that  latter  stage  await, 
And  old  Experience  learns  too  late 

That  all  is  vanity  below. 
Life's  vain  delusions  are  gone  by: 

Its  idle  hopes  are  o'er ; 
Yet  Age  remembers  with  a  sigh 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 


THE   TRUE    MISSION    OF   ENGLAND. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England !  in  the  ways 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 
But  in  their  industry  ? 
Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts  ? 
Thy  might,  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 
0  grief  then,  grief  and  shame, 
If,  in  this  flourishing  land, 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-born  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parents'  soul  no  joy  I 
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Where  squalid  Poverty 
Receives  it  at  its  birth, 
And  on  her  wither' d  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent ! 

Queen  of  the  Seas!  enlarge  thyself; 
Redundant  as  thou  art  of  life  and  power, 
Be  thou  the  hive  of  nations, 
And  send  thy  swarms  abroad ! 
Send  them,  like  Greece  of  old, 
With  arts  and  science  to  enrich 
The  uncultivated  earth ; 
But  with  more  precious  gifts  than  Greece,  or  Tyre, 
Or  elder  Egypt  to  the  world  bequeath'd — 
Just  laws  and  rightful  polity, 
And,  crowning  all,  the  dearest  boon  of  Heaven, 
Its  word  and  will  reveal'd. 
Queen  of  the  Seas  !  enlarge 
The  place  of  thy  pavilion.     Let  them  stretch 
The  curtains  of  thine  habitations  forth ! 

Spare  not ;  but  lengthen  thou 
Thy  cords,  make  strong  thy  stakes, 
■x-  vr  -sf  -;;-  -x- 

Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Send  thy  swarms  abroad ! 
Send  forth  thy  humanizing  arts, 

Thy  stirring  enterprise, 
Thy  liberal  polity,  thy  gospel  light ! 
Illume  the  dark  idolater, 
Reclaim  the  savage  !     0  thou  Ocean  Queen  ! 
Be  these  thy  toils  when  thou  hast  laid 
The  thunderbolt  aside : 
He  who  hath  bless'd  thine  arms 
Will  bless  thee  in  these  holy  works  of  Peace ! 
Father !  thy  kingdom  come,  and  as  in  heaven 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth: 


As  a  prose  writer,  no  author  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  written  upon  so 
many  and  various  subjects  j  and  all  his  writings  are  marked  by  an  easy  flowing 
style,  extensive  reading,  and  a  vein  of  poetical  feeling  that  runs  through  the 
whole,  whether  critical,  historical,  or  political.  Besides  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Quarterly  Review/'  mentioned  in  the  note  on  page  406,  he  has  pub- 
lished the  following : — 

"  History  of  Brazil,"  three  volumes ;  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  two 
volumes ;  "  Book  of  the  Church ;"  "  Life  of  Lord  Xelson ;"  "  Letters  from  Eng- 
land, by  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella,"  three  volumes, — a  series  of  observations 
on  English  manners  and  the  prospects  of  England;  "Letters  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,"  two  volumes ;  "  Omniana,"  a  collection  of  critical  remarks  and  curious 
quotations;  "The  Doctor,"  five  volumes, — "a  work  partly  fictitious,  but  abound- 
ing in  admirable  description  and  quaint  fanciful  delineation  of  character  •"  "Pro- 
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gress  and  Prospects  of  Society/'  two  volumes ;  "  Essays,  Moral  and  Political," 
two  volumes ;  "  Lives  of  Uneducated  Poets ;"  "  Life  of  Cowper,"  and  an  edition 
of  his  works,  in  fifteen  volumes.  These,  and  other  minor  prose  works,  are  proofs 
alike  of  his  wonderful,  untiring  industry,  and  of  the  easy  and  admirable  English 
style,  of  which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master.1 

FIELD   PREACHING WESLEY. 

"I  wonder  at  those,"  says  Wesley,  "who  talk  of  the  indecency 
of  field  preaching.  The  highest  indecency  is  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
where  a  considerable  part  of  the  congregation  are  asleep,  or  talking, 
or  looking  about,  not  minding  a  word  the  preacher  says.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  highest  decency  in  a  church-yard  or  field, 
where  the  whole  congregation  behave  and  look  as  if  they  saw  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  heard  Him  speaking  from  heaven."  Sometimes, 
when  he  had  finished  the  discourse  and  pronounced  the  blessing, 
not  a  person  offered  to  move  :  the  charm  was  upon  them  still ;  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  remained  where  they  were,  till  he  set 
the  example  of  leaving  the  ground.  One  day  many  of  his  hearers 
were  seated  upon  a  long  wall,  built,  as  is  common  in  the  northern 
counties,  of  loose  stones.  In  the  middle  of  the  sermon  it  fell  with 
them.  a  I  never  saw,  heard,  nor  read  of  such  a  thing  before,"  he 
says.  "  The  whole  wall,  and  the  persons  sitting  upon  it,  sunk  down 
together,  none  of  them  screaming  out,  and  very  few  altering  their 
posture,  and  not  one  was  hurt  at  all ;  but  they  appeared  sitting  at 
the  bottom,  just  as  they  sat  at  the  top.  Nor  was  there  any  inter- 
ruption either  of  my  speaking  or  of  the  attention  of  the  hearers." 

The  situations  in  which  he  preached  sometimes  contributed  to  the 
impression,  and  he  himself  perceived,  that  natural  influences  ope- 
rated upon  the  multitude,  like  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Romish 

1  The  following  very  beautiful  letter  is  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Cottle  expressing  his 
regret  that,  on  retiring  from  the  bookselling  business,  he  had  not  returned  to  Southey  the 
copyrights  of  his  early  works.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the  parties  such  a  letter  is  most 
creditable : — 

"  My  dear  Cottle  : — What  you  say  of  my  copyrights  affects  me  very  much.  Dear  Cottle, 
set  your  heart  at  rest  on  that  subject.  It  ought  to  be  at  rest.  They  were  yours :  fairly 
bought  and  fairly  sold.  You  bought  them  on  the  chance  of  their  success,  which  no  London 
bookseller  would  have  done ;  and  had  they  not  been  bought,  they  could  not  have  been  pub- 
lished at  all.  Nay,  if  you  had  not  published  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  the  poem,  would  never  have 
existed,  nor  shouid  I,  in  all  probability,  ever  have  obtained  that  reputation  which  is  the 
capital  on  which  I  subsist,  nor  that  power  which  enables  me  to  support  it. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  Do  you  suppose,  Cottle,  that  I  have  forgotten  those  true  and  most 
essential  acts  of  friendship  which  you  showed  me  when  I  stood  most  in  need  of  them  ?  Your 
house  was  my  house  when  I  had  no  other.  The  very  money  with  which  I  bought  my  wed- 
ding-ring, and  paid  my  marriage  fees,  was  supplied  by  you.  It  was  with  your  sisters  that  I 
left  my  Edith  during  my  six  months'  absence ;  and,  for  the  six  months  after  my  return,  it 
was  from  you  that  I  received,  week  by  week,  the  little  on  which  we  lived,  till  I  was  enabled 
to  live  by  other  means.  It  is  not  the  settling  of  our  cash  account  that  can  cancel  obligations 
like  these.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  preserving  your  letters, — and  if  you  are  not,  I  would 
entreat  you  to  preserve  this,  that  it  might  be  seen  hereafter.  Sure  I  am,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  generous  nor  a  kinder  heart  than  yours ;  and  you  will  believe  me  when  I  add 
that  there  does  not  live  that  man  upon  earth  whom  I  remember  with  more  gratitude  and 
more  affection.  My  heart  throbs,  and  my  eyes  burn  with  these  recollections.  Good  night, 
my  dear  old  friend  and  benefactor.  Robert  Southey." 
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worship.  Sometimes,  in  a  hot  and  cloudless  summer  day,  he  and 
his  congregation  were  under  cover  of  the  sycamores,  which  afford 
so  deep  a  shade  to  some  of  the  old  farm-houses  in  "Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.  In  such  a  scene,  near  Brough,  he  observes,  that 
a  bird  perched  on  one  of  the  trees,  and  sung  without  intermission 
from  the  beginning  of  the  service  till  the  end.  No  instrumental 
concert  would  have  accorded  with  the  place  and  feeling  of  the  hour 
so  well.  Sometimes,  when  his  discourse  was  not  concluded  till 
twilight,  he  saw  that  the  calmness  of  the  evening  agreed  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  people,  and  that  "  they  seemed  to  drink  in  the 
word  of  God  as  a  thirsty  land  the  refreshing  showers."  One  of 
his  preaching-places  in  Cornwall  was  in  what  had  once  been  the 
court -yard  of  a  rich  and  honorable  man.  But  he  and  all  his  family 
were  in  the  dust,  and  his  memory  had  almost  perished.  u  At  Gwe- 
nap,  in  the  same  county/'  he  says,  "I  stood  on  the  wall,  in  the 
calm,  still  evening,  with  the  setting  sun  behind  me,  an  almost  in- 
numerable multitude  before,  behind,  and  on  either  hand.  Many 
likewise  sat  on  the  little  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the 
congregation.  But  they  could  all  hear  distinctly  while  I  read,  l  The 
disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,'  and  the  rest  of  those  comfortable 
words  which  are  day  by  day  fulfilled  in  our  ears."  This  amphi- 
theatre was  one  of  his  favorite  stations.  He  says  of  it,  in  his  old 
age,  "  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  which 
is  to  be  seen  on  this  side  heaven.  And  no  music  is  to  be  heard 
upon  earth  comparable  to  the  sound  of  many  thousand  voices,  when 
the}'  are  all  harmoniously  joined  together,  singing  praises  to  God  and 
the  Lamb."  At  St.  Ives,  when  a  high  wind  prevented  him  stand- 
ing where  he  had  intended,  he  found  a  little  enclosure  near,  one  end 
of  which  was  native  rock,  rising  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular, 
from  which  the  ground  fell  with  an  easy  descent.  "  A  jutting  out 
of  the  rock,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  gave  me  a  very  con- 
venient pulpit.  Here  well-nigh  the  whole  town,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  assembled  together.  Nor  was  there  a  word  to  be  heard, 
nor  a  smile  seen,  from  one  end  of  the  congregation  to  the  other.  It 
was  just  the  same  the  three  following  evenings.  Indeed,  I  was 
afraid,  on  Saturday,  that  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  raised  by  the  north 
wind,  would  have  prevented  their  hearing.  But  God  gave  me  so 
clear  and  strong  a  voice,  that  I  believe  scarce  one  word  was  lost." 
On  the  next  day  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  the  clear  sky,  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  smooth  still  ocean,  all  agreed  with  the  state  of  the 
audience. 

Life  of  Wesley. 

covtper's  TASK. 

Cowper's  Task  appeared  in  the  interval  when  young  minds  were 
prepared  to  receive  it,  and  at  a  juncture  when  there  was  no  poet  of 
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any  great  ability  or  distinguished  name  in  the  field.  Gray  and 
Akenside  were  dead.  Mason  was  silent.  Glover,  brooding  over  his 
"Athenaid,"  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  age  that  was  past. 
Churchill  was  forgotten.  Emily  and  Bampfylde  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  blossom  of  their  youth.  Crabbe,  having  by  the  publication 
of  his  "library,"  his  "Village/'  and  his  "Newspaper,"  accom- 
plished his  heart's  immediate  desire,  sought  at  that  time  for  no 
further  publicity ;  and  Hayley  ambled  over  the  course  without  a 
competitor.  There  never  was  a  season  at  which  such  a  poem  could 
have  appeared  with  more  advantage  j  and  perhaps  there  never  was 
a  poem  of  which  the  immediate  success,  as  well  as  the  permanent 
estimation,  might  with  so  much  certainty  have  been  predicted.  The 
subject,  or  rather  the  occasion,  of  the  poem  had  been  fortuitous ; 
and  the  key  in  which  it  was  pitched,  as  being  best  suited,  to  the 
theme,  was  precisely  that  which  enabled  the  poet  to  exhibit  the 
whole  compass  of  his  powers. 

The  "  Task"  was  at  once  descriptive,  moral,  and  satirical.  The 
descriptive  parts  everywhere  bore  evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind 
and  a  gentle  spirit,  as  well  as  of  an  observant  eye  \  and  the  moral 
sentiment  which  pervaded  them,  gave  a  charm  in  which  descriptive 
poetry  is  often  found  wanting.  The  best  didactic  poems,  when  com- 
pared with  the  "  Task,"  are  like  formal  gardens  in  comparison  with 
woodland  scenery.  "  One  of  his  intimate  friends,"  says  Hayley, 
"  had  written  in  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  the  following  passage 
from  the  younger  Pliny,  as  descriptive  of  the  book  :  'filulta  tenuiter, 
malta  sublimiter,  multa  venuste,  multa  tener6}  multa  dulciter,  multa 
cum  bile.'  i  Many  passages  are  delicate,  many  sublime,  many 
beautiful,  many  tender,  many  sweet,  many  acrimonious.'  Cowper 
was  pleased  with  the  application,  and  '  candidly  said,  (  The  latter 
part  is  very  true  indeed.  Yes,  yes ;  there  are  multa  cum  bile! " 
He  was  in  a  happier  state  of  mind  and  in  more  cheerful  circum- 
stances when  he  began  the  "  Task  :"  it  was  therefore  less  acri- 
monious. Its  satire  is  altogether  free  from  personality;  it  is  the 
satire  not  of  a  sour  and  discontented  spirit,  but  of  a  benevolent 
though  melancholy  mind ;  and  the  melancholy  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
affect  artificial  gloom  and  midnight  musings,  but  rather  to  seek  and 
find  relief  in  sunshine,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  books  and  lei- 
sure, in  solitary  or  social  walks,  and  in  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  fire- 
side.        *         *         * 

If  the  world  had  not  liked  his  poem,  the  world  must  have  been 
worse  than  it  is.  But  Cowper  himself,  perhaps,  was  not  aware  of 
what  it  was  that  supplied  the  place  of  plan,  and  with  happier  effect 
than  the  most  skilful  plan  could  have  produced.  There  are  no  pas- 
sages in  a  poet's  works  which  are  more  carped  at  while  he  lives, 
than  those  wherein  he  speaks  of  himself;  and  if  he  has  any  readers 
after  his  death,  there  are  none  then  which  are  perused  with  greater 
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interest.  In  the  "  Task"  there  is  nothing  which  could  be  carped 
at  on  that  score,  even  by  a  supercilious  critic,  and  yet  the  reader 
feels  that  the  poet  is  continually  present ;  he  becomes  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  to  this  delightful 
poem  its  unity  and  its  peculiar  charm. 


THE    CHIEF    OBJECT   OF   LIFE. 

The  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man  in  this  transitory  state  of 
existence  should  be  to  fit  himself  for  a  better,  by  controlling  the 
unworthy  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  improving  all  its  better 
aspirations ;  to  do  his  duty  first  to  his  family,  then  to  his  neighbors, 
lastly  to  his  country  and  his  kind ;  to  promote  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  those  who  are  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  him,  or 
whom  he  has  the  means  of  assisting,  and  never  wantonly  to  injure 
the  meanest  thing  that  lives )  to  encourage,  as  far  as  he  may  have 
the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  ornamental  in  society,  whatever 
tends  to  refine  and  elevate  humanity;  to  store  his  mind  with  such 
knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive,  and  he  is  able  to  attain ;  and  so 
to  employ  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge,  that  when  the  account 
is  required,  he  may  hope  to  have  his  stewardship  approved. 


JOHN   FOSTER,    1770—1843. 


John  Foster,  the  author  of  many  well-known  Christian  essays,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1770,  and  was  educated  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  After 
completing  his  course  of  theological  studies,  he  was  settled  as  a  clergyman  in 
several  different  places,  the  last  of  which  was  at  Donnend,  near  Bristol :  but  the 
character  of  his  mind  being  such  as  fitted  him  for  a  life  of  meditation  and  study 
rather  than  for  the  regular  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office,  he  retired  from  public 
engagements,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  literary  pursuits  in  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol,  where  he  resided — preaching  only  occasionally — until  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  loth  of  October,  1843. 

In  1S05,  he  first  published  his  "  Essays,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend," 
which  took  rank,  immediately,  as  among  the  most  original  and  valuable  works 
of  the  day.  These  essays  were  four  in  number,  namely,  "  On  a  Man's  writing 
Memoirs  of  Himself ;"  "On  Decision  of  Character;"  "On  the  Application  of  the 
Epithet  Romantic;"  and  "On  some  of  the  Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Religion 
has  been  Rendered  less  Acceptable  to  Persons  of  Cultivated  Taste."  These  essays 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  are  "  models  of  vigorous  thought  and  expres- 
sion, uniting  metaphysical  nicety  and  acutencss  with  practical  sagacity  and  com- 
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mon  sense."     He  also  wrote  a  volume  on  the  "  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance/'  and 
many  critical  contributions  to  the  "  Eclectic  Review."1 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Foster  appeared  in  the  "  Bristol  Mirror,"  a  short 
time  after  his  death  : — "  The  well-known  character  of  his  various  essays,  instinct 
as  they  are  with  an  energy  of  feeling  and  surpassing  vigor  of  conception,  such 
as  at  once  make  the  reader  feel  himself  listening  to  a  spirit  of  pre-eminent 
powers,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  attompt  any  lengthened  portraiture  of  his 
massive  intellect.  Few  writers  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  possess  in  an 
equal  degree  the  power  to  touch  and  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  serious  reflection. 
A  closer  inspection  of  his  mind  convinced  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  rare 
privilege  of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  that  those  really  masterly  productions, 
though  much  elaborated,  were  not  exhausting  efforts,  but  rather  natural  specimens 
of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  habitually  dwelt  within  him.  They  testify 
that,  with  a  mind  profoundly  meditative,  deeply  imbued  with  '  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come/  and  ardently,  even  to  impatience,  desirous  of  the  advancement 
of  mankind  in  freedom,  truth,  and  piety,  he  united  vast  stores  of  knowledge  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  an  exquisite  perception  and  appreciation  of  what- 
ever was  sublime  or  beautiful,  whether  in  thought,  nature,  or  art.  The  same 
strong  principle  of  benevolence  which  has  tinctured  his  writings  with  so  vehe- 
ment a  hatred  of  all  that  tends  to  make  men  vicious  and  miserable,  communicated 
to  his  conversation  and  demeanor  a  kindness,  and  even  gentleness,  which  could 
not  fail  to  win  for  him  the  love  as  well  as  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
piety  toward  G-od,  and  charity  toward  men,  were  as  deep  as  they  were  unosten- 
tatious.    He  was  an  unaffectedly  great  and  good  man."2 

CHANGES    FROM   YOUTH    TO   AGE. 

If  a  reflective  aged  man  were  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  an  old 
chest — where  it  had  lain  forgotten  fifty  years — a  record  which  he 
had  written  of  himself  when  he  was  young,  simply  and  vividly  de- 
scribing his  whole  heart  and  pursuits,  and  reciting,  verbatim,  many 
passages  of  the  language  which  he  sincerely  uttered,  would  he  not 
read  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost  every  other  writing  could  at 
his  age  inspire  ?  He  would  half  lose  the  assurance  of  his  identity, 
under  the  impression  of  this  immense  dissimilarity.  It  would  seem 
as  if  it  must  be  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of  some  ancestor,  with 
whom  he  had  no  connection  but  that  of  name.  He  would  feel  the 
young  man  thus  introduced  to  him  separated  by  so  wide  a  distance 

1  These  have  been  published  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Biographical,  Literary,  and 
Philosophical  Essays,  contributed  to  the  Eclectic  Review." 

^  His  celebrated  friend,  the  late  Robert  Hall,  bestowed  upon  him  the  following  just  and 
beautiful  eulogium : — "  He  paints  metaphysics,  and  has  the  happy  art  of  arraying  what  in 
other  hands  would  appear  cold  and  comfortless  abstractions  in  the  warmest  colors  of  fancy. 
Without  quitting  his  argument  in  pursuit  of  ornament  or  imagery,  his  imagination  becomes 
the  perfect  handmaid  of  his  reason,  ready  at  every  moment  to  spread  her  canvas,  and  present 
her  pencil.  But  what  affords  us  the  deepest  satisfaction  is  to  find  such  talents  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  true  Christianity ;  nor  can  we  forbear  indulging  a  benevolent  triumph  on  the  acces- 
sion to  the  cause  of  evangelical  piety  of  powers  which  its  most  distinguished  opponents  would 
be  proud  to  possess."    Read  an  article  on  his  writings  in  the  "  North  British  Review,"  v.  281. 
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of  character  as  to  render  all  congenial  sociality  impossible.  At 
every  sentence  he  would  be  tempted  to  repeat — "  Foolish  youth,  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  your  feelings ;  I  can  hold  no  converse  with 
your  understanding."  Thus,  you  see  that  in  the  course  of  a  long- 
life  a  man  may  be  several  moral  persons,  so  various  from  one  another 
that,  if  you  could  find  a  real  individual  that  should  nearly  exemplify 
the  character  in  one  of  these  stages,  and  another  that  should  ex- 
emplify it  in  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  and  then  bring  these 
several  persons  together  into  one  society,  which  would  thus  be  a 
representation  of  the  successive  states  of  one  man,  they  would  feel 
themselves  a  most  heterogeneous  party,  would  oppose  and  probably 
despise  one  another,  and  soon  after  separate,  not  caring  if  they  were 
never  to  meet  again.  If  the  dissimilarity  in  mind  were  as  great  as 
in  person,  there  would  in  both  respects  be  a  most  striking  contrast 
between  the  extremes  at  least,  between  the  youth  of  seventeen  and 
the  sage  of  seventy.  The  one  of  these  contrasts  an  old  man  might 
contemplate  if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for  which  he  sat  in  the  bloom 
of  his  life,  and  should  hold  it  beside  a  mirror  in  which  he  looks  at 
his  present  countenance ;  and  the  other  would  be  powerfully  felt  if 
he  had  such  a  genuine  and  detailed  memoir  as  I  have  supposed. 
Might  it  not  be  worth  while  for  a  self-observant  person,  in  early  life, 
to  preserve,  for  the  inspection  of  the  old  man,  if  he  should  live  so 
long,  such  a  mental  likeness  of  the  young  one  ?  If  it  be  not  drawn 
near  the  time,  it  can  never  be  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy. 


ADVANTAGES    OF    DECISION    OF    CHARACTER. 

One  signal  advantage  possessed  by  a  mind  of  this  character  is, 
that  its  passions  are  not  wasted.  The  whole  amount  of  passion  of 
which  any  mind,  with  important  transactions  before  it,  is  capable, 
is  not  more  than  enough  to  supply  interest  and  energy  to  its  prac- 
tical exertions;  and,  therefore,  as  little  as  possible  of  this  sacred 
fire  should  be  expended  in  a  way  that  does  not  augment  the  force 
of  action.  But  nothing  can  less  contribute  to  vigor  of  effort  than 
protracted  anxious  fluctuation,  intermixed  with  resolutions  decided 
and  revoked,  while  yet  nothing  causes  a  greater  expense  of  feeling. 
The  heart  is  fretted  and  exhausted  by  being  subjected  to  an  alter- 
nation of  contrary  excitements,  with  the  ultimate  mortifying  con- 
sciousness of  their  contributing  to  no  end. 

The  long-wavering  deliberation,  whether  to  perform  some  bold 
action  of  difficult  virtue,  has  often  cost  more  to  feeling  than  the 
action  itself,  or  a  series  of  such  actions,  would  have  cost ;  with  the 
great  disadvantage,  too,  of  being  relieved  by  none  of  that  invigo- 
ration  which,  to  the  man  in  action,  would  have  sprung  from  the 
spirit  of  the  action  itself,  and  have  renovated  the  ardor  which  it 
was  expending.     A  person  of  decisive  character,  by  consuming  as 

36 
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little  passion  as  possible  in  dubious  musings  and  abortive  resolu- 
tions, can  secure  its  utmost  value  and  use,  by  throwing  it  all  into 
effective  operation. 

Another  advantage  of  this  character  is,  that  it  exempts  from  a 
great  deal  of  interference  and  persecution,  to  which  an  irresolute 
man  is  subjected.  Weakness,  in  every  form,  tempts  arrogance; 
and  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  wish  for  a  kind  of  character  with 
which  stupidity  and  impertinence  may  not  make  so  free.  When 
a  firm,  decisive  spirit  is  recognized,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
space  clears  around  a  man,  and  leaves  him  room  and  freedom. 
The  disposition  to  interrogate,  dictate,  or  banter,  preserves  a  re- 
spectful and  politic  distance,  judging  it  not  unwise  to  keep  the 
peace  with  a  person  of  so  much  energy.  A  conviction  that  he  un- 
derstands and  that  he  wills  with  extraordinary  force,  silences  the 
conceit  that  intended  to  perplex  or  instruct  him,  and  intimidates 
the  malice  that  was  disposed  to  attack  him.  There  is  a  feeling,  as 
in  respect  to  fate,  that  the  decrees  of  so  inflexible  a  spirit  must  be 
right,  or  that,  at  least,  they  will  be  accomplished. 

But  not  only  wTill  he  secure  the  freedom  of  acting  for  himself; 
he  will  obtain  also,  by  degrees,  the  coincidence  of  those  in  whose 
company  he  is  to  transact  the  business  of  life.  If  the  manners 
of  such  a  man  are  free  from  arrogance,  and  he  can  qualify  his 
firmness  with  a  moderate  degree  of  insinuation ;  and  if  his  mea- 
sures have  rjartly  lost  the  appearance  of  being  the  dictates  of  his 
will,  under  the  wider  and  softer  sanction  of  some  experience  that 
they  are  reasonable ;  both  competition  and  fear  will  be  laid  to  sleep, 
and  his  will  may  acquire  an  unresisted  ascendency  over  many  who 
will  be  pleased  to  fall  into  the  mechanism  of  a  system  which  they 
find  makes  them  more  successful  and  happy  than  they  could  have 
been  amid  the  anxiety  of  adjusting  plans  and  expedients  of  their  own, 
and  the  consequences  of  often  adjusting  them  ill.  I  have  known 
several  parents,  both  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  management  of 
their  families  has  answered  this  description ;  and  has  displayed  a 
striking  example  of  the  facile  complacency  with  which  a  number 
of  persons,  -of  different  ages  and  dispositions,  will  yield  to  the 
decisions  of  a  firm  mind,  acting  on  an  equitable  and  enlightened 
system. 

The  last  resource  of  this  character  is  hard,  inflexible  pertinacity, 
on  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  rest  its  strength,  after  finding  it  can 
be  effectual  in  none  of  its  milder  forms.  I  remember  admiring  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  a  firm,  sagacious,  and  very  estimable  old 
man,  whom  I  well  knew,  and  who  is  now  dead.  Being  on  a  jury, 
in  a  trial  of  life  and  death,  he  was  completely  satisfied  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner ;  the  other  eleven  were  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
But  he  was  resolved  the  man  should  not  be  condemned ;  and,  as 
the  first  effort  for  preventing  it,  very  properly  made  application  to 
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the  minds  of  his  associates,  spending  several  hours  in  laboring  to 
convince  them.  But  he  found  he  made  no  impression,  while  he 
was  exhausting  the  strength  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  another 
mode  of  operation.  He  then  calmly  told  them  it  should  now  be  a 
trial  who  could  endure  confinement  and  famine  the  longest,  and 
that  they  might  be  quite  assured  he  would  sooner  die  than  release 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoner's  life.  In  this  situation  they 
spent  about  twenty-four  hours,  when,  at  length,  all  acceded  to  his 
verdict  of  acquittal. 


CHARACTER    OF    FRANKLIN. 

In  a  general  moral  estimate  of  Franklin's  qualities,  insincerity 
would  seem  to  find  very  little  place.  His  principles  appear  to  have 
borne  a  striking  correspondence,  in  simplicity,  directness,  and  de- 
cision, to  the  character  of  his  understanding.  Credit  may  be  given 
him  for  having,  through  life,  very  rarely  prosecuted  any  purpose 
which  he  did  not  deliberately  approve ;  and  his  manner  of  prose- 
cution was  distinguished,  as  far  as  appears,  by  a  plain  honesty  in 
the  choice  of  means,  by  a  contempt  of  artifice  and  petty  devices,  by 
a  calm  inflexibility,  and  by  a  greater  confidence  of  success  than  is 
usually  combined  with  so  clear  and  extended  a  foresight  of  the  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  indeed  that  foresight  of  the  difficulties  might  justify 
his  confidence  of  the  adaptation  of  his  measures  for  encountering 
them. 

He  appears  to  have  possessed  an  almost  invincible  self-command, 
which  bore  him  through  all  the  negotiations,  strifes  with  ignorance, 
obstinacy,  duplicity,  and  opposing  interest,  and  through  tiresome 
delays  and  untoward  incidents,  with  a  sustained  firmness,  which 
preserved  to  him  in  all  cases  the  most  advantageous  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  and  with  a  prudence  of  deportment  beyond  the  attainment 
of  the  most  disciplined  adepts  in  mere  political  intrigue  and  court- 
practice.  He  was  capable,  indeed,  of  feeling  an  intense  indigna- 
tion, which  comes  out  in  full  expression  in  some  of  the  letters, 
relating  to  the  character  of  the  English  government,  as  displayed 
in  its  policy  toward  America.  This  bitter  detestation  is  the  most 
unreservedly  disclosed  in  some  of  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  David  Hartley,  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  a  personal 
friend  of  Franklin,  a  constant  advocate,  to  a  measured  extent,  of 
the  Americans,  and  a  sort  of  self-offered,  clandestine,  but  tacitly- 
recognized  medium  for  a  kind  of  understanding,  at  some  critical 
periods,  between  the  English  government  and  Dr.  Franklin,  without 
costing  the  ministers  the  condescension  of  official  intercourse  and 
inquiry.  These  vituperative  passages  have  a  corrosive  energy,  by 
virtue  of  force  of  mind  and  of  justice,  which  perfectly  precludes 
all  appearance  of  littleness  and  mere  temper  in  the  indignation,     It 
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is  the  dignified  character  of  Cato  or  Aristides.  And  if  a  manifesta- 
tion of  it  in  similar  terms  ever  took  place  in  personal  conference 
with  such  men  as  were  its  objects,  it  must  have  appeared  any  thing 
rather  than  an  ungoverned  irritability  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible to  despise  the  indignant  tone  in  which  contempt  was  mingled 
with  anger,  as  far  as  the  two  sentiments  are  compatible. 

His  predominant  passion  appears  to  have  been  a  love  of  the  use- 
ful. The  useful  was  to  him  the  sitmmum  bonum,  the  supreme  fair, 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  it  may  not  perhaps  be  extrava- 
gant to  believe  he  was  in  quest  of  every  week  for  half  a  century, 
in  whatever  place,  or  study,  or  practical  undertaking.  No  depart- 
ment was  too  plain  or  humble  for  him  to  occupy  himself  in  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  in  affairs  of  the  most  ambitious  order  this  was  still 
systematically  his  object.  Whether  in  directing  the  constructing 
of  chimneys  or  of  constitutions,  lecturing  on  the  saving  of  candles 
or  on  the  economy  of  national  revenues,  he  was  still  intent  on  the 
same  end,  the  question  always  being  how  to  obtain  the  most  of  solid 
tangible  advantage  by  the  plainest  and  easiest  means.  There  has 
rarely  been  a  mortal,  of  high  intelligence  and  flattering  fame,  on 
whom  the  pomps  of  life  were  so  powerless.  On  him  were  com- 
pletely thrown  away  the  oratorical  and  poetical  heroics  about  glory, 
of  which  heroics  it  was  enough  that  he  easily  perceived  the  inten- 
tion or  effect  to  be,  to  explode  all  sober  truth  and  substantial  good, 
and  to  impel  men,  at  the  very  best  of  the  matter,  through  some 
career  of  vanity,  but  commonly  through  mischief,  slaughter,  and 
devastation,  in  mad  pursuit  of  what  amounts  at  last,  if  attained,  to 
some  certain  quantity  of  noise,  and  empty  show,  and  intoxicated 
transient  elation.  He  was  so  far  an  admirable  spirit  for  acting  the 
Mentor  to  a  young  republic.  It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  citizens 
of  America  shall  ever  become  so  servile  to  European  example  as  to 
think  a  multitude  of  supernumerary  places,  enormous  salaries,  and 
a  factitious  economy  of  society,  a  necessary  security  or  decoration 
of  that  political  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  pre-eminence  above 
every  nation  on  earth.  In  these  letters  of  their  patriarch  and  phi- 
losopher, they  will  be  amply  warned,  by  repeated  and  emphatical 
representations,  of  the  desperate  mischief  of  a  political  system  in 
which  the  public  resources  shall  be  expended  in  a  way  to  give  the 
government  both  the  interest  and  the  means  to  corrupt  the  people. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  1777—1844. 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  celebrated  British  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  27th  of  July,  1777.  After  finishing 
his  academical  course  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  gave  much  -promise 
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of  future  fame,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  a  tutor  in  a  family  in  Argyle  shire. 
After  remaining  here  a  short  time,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of  1798, 
with  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  in  his  pocket,  and  showed 
it  to  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  who  praised  it  warmly  and  pro- 
phesied its  success.  It  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Anderson,  and  published  in  April, 
1799.  The  author  was  so  unwise  as  to  sell  the  copyright  for  the  small  sum  of 
twenty  guineas  to  Mundell,  the  bookseller:  but,  when  it  became  popular,  Mundell 
behaved  very  handsomely,  and  gave  the  poet  fifty  pounds  for  every  after  edition. 

With  "  money  in  his  purse''  Campbell  had  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  Germany. 
He  did  so,  and  was  gone  about  thirteen  months:  and  on  his  return  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  poems  in  a  quarto  form, 
which  appeared  in  London  in  1803.  On  the  11th  of  October,  the  same  year,  he 
married  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  of  Edinburgh,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Syden- 
ham, in  Kent,  working  for  his  bread  by  contributing  to  magazines,  newspapers, 
&c.  In  1805,  he  received  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  came 
very  opportunely  to  save  him  from  great  pecuniary  embarrassment.  In  1S09,  he 
added  another  wreath  to  his  fame  by  the  publication  of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
in  which  the  poverty  of  the  story  is  concealed  by  the  elegance  of  the  descriptive 
passages,  and  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  the  poetical  language,  which  charms 
us  with  its  grace  and  melody. 

His  next  great  work  was  the  u  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  in  seven  octavo 
volumes,  published  in  1819.  The  "  Preliminary  Essay"  to  this  work  is  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  prose,  and  the  little  prefatory  notices  abound  in  delightful  criticism.1 
The  next  year  he  entered  upon  the  editorship  of  the  "  Xew  Monthly  Magazine." 
He  contributed  but  little,  however,  to  this  periodical,  though  he  drew  around  him 
a  band  of  clever  writers,  who  made  it  very  popular.  In  1824,  he  put  forth  an- 
other poem — a  dramatic  tale — "Theodric,"  in  which  the  public  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed.    After  this  he  wrote  no  poem  of  any  considerable  length.2 

In  1827,  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  his  own  mother  University  at  Glasgow  by 
the  free  and  unanimous  choice  of  the  students.3  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  next  year, 
he  lost  his  amiable  and  excellent  wife,  which  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  In  1830, 
he  threw  up  the  editorship  of  the  "New  Monthly,"  and,  lending  his  name  to  an- 
other publisher,  started  the  "  Metropolitan  Magazine,"  in  which  he  was  after- 

1  But  the  fault  of  the  work  is.  it  does  xot  give  the  best  specimens  of  the  various  authors, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason.  I  presume,  that  another  edition  was  not  called  for  till  1841,  when  it 
was  reprinted  in  one  large  octavo  volume.  The  ground  had  been  trodden  by  others  before, 
who  made  the  best  selections  from  their  authors.  Campbell  wished  not  to  tread  in  their 
track,  and  hence  the  failure  of  the  book.  As  was  well  said  by  a  writer  in  u  Frazer's  Maga- 
zine'' for  November.  1S44.  "  Xo  one  will  go  to  a  book  for  specimens  of  a  poet  in  his  second- 
best  manner,  or  his  third-rate  mood.  We  want  the  cream  of  a  poet,  not  the  skimmed  milk 
of  his  genius."' 

*  -What  a  pity  it  is.:"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Washington  Irving,  '-'that  Campbell  does 
not  write  more  and  oftener.  and  give  full  sweep  to  his  genius !  He  has  wiugs  that  would  bear 
him  to  the  skies,  and  he  does,  now  and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again 
and  resumes  his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  launch  away.  The  fact  is,  Campbell  is,  in  a 
manner,  a  bugbear  to  himself:  the  brightness  of  his  early  success  is  a  detriment  to  all  his 
after  efforts.     He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  that  Jiis  ow?i  fame  casts  before  him." 

3  "  It  was  deep  snow,'"  writes  Allan  Cuuningham,  "when  he  reached  the  college-green; 
the  students  were  drawn  up  in  paities,  pelting  one  another;  the  poet  ran  into  the  ranks, 
threw  several  snow-balls  with  uuerrinc  aim.  theu  summoning  the  scholars  around  him  in 
the  hall,  delivered  a  speech  replete  wLh  philosophy  and  eloquence.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
this  was  welcomed." 
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ward  aided  by  his  poetical  friend  Thomas  Moore.1  In  1834,  he  published,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  the  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  which  added  but  little  to  his 
reputation.  His  subsequent  publications  were  a  "Life  of  Shakspeare,"  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch,"  "  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  Court  and  Times," 
and  some  smaller  poems.  He  left  London  for  Boulogne,  on  account  of  his  health, 
in  1843,  and  he  resided  in  that  city,  with  his  niece  as  his  companion,  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  June,  1844.  On  the  3d  of  the  next 
month,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  "  Poet's  Corner"  in  "Westminster  Abbey, 
over  against  the  monument  to  Shakspeare.  He  had  two  sons ;  the  younger  died 
at  an  early  age — while  the  elder,  a  helpless  imbecile  from  his  birth,  survived  the 
father.2 

No  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  has,  in  my  estimation,  a  higher  rank  than 
Thomas  Campbell ;  no  one  is  more  universally  admired,  and  no  one  will  be  longer 
remembered.  His  exquisite  harmony  of  versification,  his  occasional  sublimity, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  pathetic  tenderness,  his  richness  of  natural  description,  toge- 
ther with  his  elevation  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  all  combine  to  make  him 
a  classic  secure  of  his  immortality — standing  upon  the  same  shelf  with  Goldsmith, 
Thomson,  and  Gray.3 

THE    MOTHER   AND    HER   CHILD. 

Lo  !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes, 


1  The  after  history  of  the  Magazine  is  well  known ;  the  two  poets  retired,  and  Marryat, 
with  his  "  Peter  Simple,"  gave  it  an  extent  of  reputation  it  had  not  before. 

s  Read  an  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Campbell,  by  George  Gilfillan ;"  an 
article  in  the  North  British  Review,  x.  459 ;  another  in  the  London  Quarterly,  Ixxxv.  32 ; 
also  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  August,  1846,  December,  1848,  and  February,  1849 ;  also 
the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,  by  William  Beattie,  M.  D. ;"  and  an  excellent 
review  of  this  work  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  February,  1849.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  volume  of  Dr.  Beattie's  work,  the  author,  his  devoted  friend,  who  attended  him  to  the 
last,  thus  feelingly  and  beautifully  writes  :  "  At  a  quarter  past  four  in  the  afternoon  our  be- 
loved poet  expired  without  a  struggle.  Though  quite  prepared,  as  I  thought,  for  the  crisis, 
yet  I  confess  I  was  so  bewildered,  at  the  moment  of  transition,  that,  when  I  saw  the  head 
drop  lifeless  upon  the  chest,  I  could  hardly  satisfy  my  mind  that  I  was  standing  in  the  same 
chamber,  and  at  the  bedside  of  Thomas  Campbell.  There  lay  the  breathless  form  of  him 
who  had  impressed  all  sensitive  hearts  with  the  magic  influence  of  his  genius — the  hallowed 
glow  of  his  poetry — the  steady  warmth  of  his  patriotism — the  unwearied  labors  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy ;  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  under  many  varieties  of  circumstance — in  public,  the 
observed  of  all  observers — in  private,  the  delight  of  his  circle ;  the  pride  of  his  country — the 
friend  of  humanity  ;  now  followed  with  acclamations — now  visited  with  sorrows ;  struggling 
with  difficulties,  or  soured  with  disappointments ;  then,  striving  to  seek  repose  in  exile — and 
here  finding  it  in  death." 

a  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  happy  to  find  my  high  estimate  of  Campbell  as  a 
poet  confirmed  by  so  sound  and  tasteful  a  critic  as  Mr.  Moir — the  A  (Delta)  of  Blackwood. 
He  says,  "  I  do  not  think  I  overrate  the  merits  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  whether  taking  it 
in  its  parts  or  as  a  whole,  in  preferring  it  to  any  didactic  poem  of  equal  length  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  No  poet,  at  such  an  age,  ever  produced  such  an  exquisite  specimen  of  poeti- 
cal mastery — that  is,  of  fine  conception  and  of  high  art  combined.  Sentiments  tender,  ener- 
getic, impassioned,  eloquent,  and  majestic,  are  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  the  tones  of  a  music 
for  ever  varied — sinking  or  swelling  like  the  harmonies  of  an  iEolian  lyre — yet  ever  delight- 
ful ;  and  these  are  illustrated  by  pictures  from  romance,  history,  or  domestic  life,  replete  with 
power  and  beauty.  It  is  like  a  long  fit  of  inspiration — a  checkered  melody  of  transcendent 
excellence,  passage  after  passage  presenting  only  an  ever-varying  and  varied  tissue  of  what- 
ever is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  the  soul  of  man  and  the  aspects  of  nature." 
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And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy — 

11  Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy; 

No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine ; 

No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine ; 

Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 

In  form  and  soul ;  but,  ah !  more  blest  than  he  ! 

Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love  at  last, 

Shall  soothe  his  aching  heart  for  all  the  past — 

With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay, 

And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

"  And  say,  when  summon'd  from  the  world  and  thee, 
I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree, 
Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner  !   at  my  stone  appear, 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near  ? 
Oh,  wilt  thou  come  at  evening  hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed — 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined, 
Muse  on  the  last  farewell  I  leave  behind, 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 
And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woe  ?" 

So  speaks  affection,  ere  the  infant  eye 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply; 
But  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learnt  to  claim 
A  mother's  ear  by  that  endearing  name; 
Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 
A  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  love, 
Or  cons  his  murmuring  task  beneath  her  care, 
Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  evening  prayer, 
Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear  ; 
How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hope  the  while, 
At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile ! 
How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry 
A  guileless  bosom,  true  to  sympathy! 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 


THE   ADVANCEMENT    OF    SOCIETY. 

Come,  bright  Improvement !   on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime ; 
Thy  handmaid  arts  shall  every  wild  explore, 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along. 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song, 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk, 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pasture  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Summer's  opening  day. 
Each  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men, 
And  silent  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around, 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 

In  Libyan  groves,  where  damned  rites  are  done, 
That  bathe  the  rocks  in  blood,  and  veil  the  sun, 
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Truth  shall  arrest  the  murderous  arm  profane, 
Wild  Obi  flies — the  vail  is  rent  in  twain. 

Where  barbarous  hordes  on  Scythian  mountains  roam, 
Truth,  Mercy,  Freedom,  yet  shall  find  a  home ; 
Where'er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines, 
From  Guinea's  coast  to  Sibir's  dreary  mines, 
Truth  shall  pervade  the  unfathom'd  darkness  there, 
And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  despair — 
Hark!  the  stern  captive  spurns  his  heavy  load, 
And  asks  the  image  back  that  Heaven  bestow'd  ! 
Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valor  burns, 
And,  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns. 

The  same. 


MAN    MADE    TO    BE    FREE. 

And  say,  supernal  Powers  !  who  deeply  scan 
Heaven's  dark  decrees,  unfathom'd  yet  by  man, 
When  shall  the  world  call  down,  to  cleanse  her  shame, 
That  embryo  spirit,  yet  without  a  name — 
That  friend  of  Nature,  whose  avenging  hands 
Shall  burst  the  Libyan's  adamantine  bands  ? 
Who,  sternly  marking  on  his  native  soil 
The  blood,  the  tears,  the  anguish,  and  the  toil, 
Shall  bid  each  righteous  heart  exult,  to  see 
Peace  to  the  slave,  and  vengeance  on  the  free ! 

Yet,  yet,  degraded  men  !  the  expected  day, 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  far  away ! 
Trade,  wealth,  and  fashion  ask  you  still  to  bleed, 
And  holy  men  give  Scripture  for  the  deed ; 
Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  stoops  to  save 
A  wretch,  a  coward  ;  yes,  because  a  slave  ! l 

Eternal  Nature  !   when  thy  giant  hand 
Had  heaved  the  floods,  and  fix'd  the  trembling  land, 
When  life  sprang  startling  at  thy  plastic  call, 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all — 
Say,  was  that  lordly  form  inspired  by  thee 
To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  the  knee  ? 
Was  man  ordain'd  the  slave  of  man  to  toil, 
Yoked  with  the  brutes,  and  fetter'd  to  the  soil ; 
Weigh'd  in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold? 
No  ! — Nature  stamp'd  us  in  a  heavenly  mould? 
She  bade  no  wretch  his  thankless  labor  urge, 
Nor,  trembling,  take  the  pittance  and  the  scourge ! 
No  homeless  Libyan,  on  the  stormy  deep, 
To  call  upon  his  country's  name,  and  weep ! 

Tlie  same. 

1  "  Mr.  Campbell  has  earned  the  title  of  the  Bard  of  Liberty  as  well  as  of  Hope.  Freedom 
is  his  favorite  watchword,  and  to  ban  a  tyrant  is  his  dear  delight.  God  forbid  it  should  ever 
be  otherwise  with  a  British  poet." — Quarterly  Review,  lvii.  359. 

"  It  is  a  proud  thing  indeed  for  England,  for  poetry,  and  for  mankind,  that  all  the  illustri- 
ous poets  of  the  present  day — Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Campbell — are  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  for  freedom,  while  those  who  have  deserted  that  manly  and  holy  cause  have  from  that 
hour  felt  their  inspiration  withdrawn,  their  harp-strings  broken,  and  the  fire  quenched  in 
their  censers."— Edinburgh  Review,  xli.  281. 
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HOPE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

Unfading  Hope  !  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour ! 
Oh  !  then,  thy  kingdom  comes  !    Immortal  Power  ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  I 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin, 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  burns  within ! 

Oh !  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes ! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravell'd  by  the  sun, 
Where  Time's  far  wandering  tide  has  never  run, 
From  your  unfathom'd  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 
'Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud, 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud  ! 
While  Nature  hears,  with  terror-mingled  trust, 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  call'd  upon  his  God, 
With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss, 
And  shrieks  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss! 

Daughter  of  Faith  !   awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ; 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  o'er  the  parting  soul ! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  Dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day ! 
The  strife  is  o'er — the  pangs  of  Nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark!  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 
The  noon  of  Heaven  undazzled  by  the  blaze; 
On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody ; 
Wild  as  that  hallow'd  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 
Wrhen  Jordan  hush'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch' d  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion  hill ! 

Eternal  Hope  !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — but  not  to  fade — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd ; 
When,  wrapt  in  fire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below, 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile. 

The  same. 
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PICTURE   OF   DOMESTIC   LOVE. 

Thy  fair  hand,  enamor'd  Fancy  !  gleans 

The  treasured  pictures  of  a  thousand  scenes ; 

Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thought 

Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remote, 

"Where  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  hours, 

With  Peace  embosom'd  in  Idalian  bowers ! 

Remote  from  busy  Life's  bewilder'd  way, 

O'er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beauty  sway ! 

Free  on  the  sunny  slope  or  winding  shore, 

With  hermit  steps  to  wander  and  adore ! 

There  shall  he  love,  when  genial  morn  appears, 

Like  pensive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears, 

To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of  the  sky, 

And  muse  on  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye ! 

And  when  the  sun's  last  splendor  lights  the  deep, 

The  woods  and  waves  and  murmuring  winds  asleep, 

When  fairy  harps  the  Hesperian  planet  hail, 

And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  the  vale, 

His  path  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains  swell 

Their  shadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell, 

Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene, 

Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green ; 

No  circling  hills  his  ravish'd  eye  to  bound, 

Heaven,  Earth,  and  Ocean  blazing  all  around. 

The  moon  is  up — the  watch-tower  dimly  burns — 
And  down  the  vale  his  sober  step  returns ; 
But  pauses  oft,  as  winding  rocks  convey 
The  still  sweet  fall  of  music  far  away ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  from  his  home  awhile 
To  watch  the  dying  notes !   and  start,  and  smile ! 

Let  Winter  come  !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkening  world  and  tempest-troubled  deep ! 
Though  boundless  snows  the  wither'd  heath  deform, 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  storm, 
Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay, 
With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  day ! 
And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er, 
The  ice-chain'd  waters  slumbering  on  the  shore, 
How  bright  the  fagots  in  his  little  hall 
Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictured  wall ! 

The  same. 


WYOMING GERTRUDE. 

On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming ! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin'd  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall ; 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 
Sweet  land!  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
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And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania's  shore. 


The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek — 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds ;   and  there  his  household  fire 
The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire, 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see, 
Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 
When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — but  she 
Was  gone — and  Gertrude  climb'd  a  widow'd  father's  knee. 

A  loved  bequest, — and  I  may  half  impart, 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy, 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play, 
To  time  when,  as  the  ripening  years  went  by, 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms  ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesign'd !) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms, 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined, 
Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind:) 
All  uncompanion'd  else  her  heart  had  gone, 
Till  now,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 


It  seem'd  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  own 
Inspired  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad, 
That  seem'd  to  love  whate'er  they  look'd  upon ; 
Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast, 
(As  if  for  heavenly  musing  meant  alone ;) 
Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  past, 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last. 

Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvanian  home, 
With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace, 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam, 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd  from  such  a  face ! 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone, 
The  sunrise  path,  at  morn,  I  see  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown, 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone. 

The  sunrise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forth, 
That  thus  apostrophized  its  viewless  scene : 
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"Land  of  my  father's  love,  my  mother's  birth! 

The  home  of  kindred  I  have  never  seen ! 

We  know  not  other — oceans  are  between  : 

Yet  say !  far  friendly  hearts,  from  whence  we  came, 

Of  us  does  oft  remembrance  intervene ! 

My  mother  sure — my  sire  a  thought  may  claim ; — 
But  Gertrude  is  to  you  an  unregarded  name. 

"And  yet,  loved  England!  when  thy  name  I  trace 

In  many  a  pilgrim's  tale  and  poet's  song, 

How  can  I  choose  but  wish  for  one  embrace 

Of  them,*the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 

My  mother's  looks — perhaps  her  likeness  strong? 

0  parent !  with  what  reverential  awe 

From  features  of  thine  own  related  throng, 

An  image  of  thy  face  my  soul  could  draw ! 
And  see  thee  once  again  whom  I  too  shortly  saw !" 

Yet  deem  not  Gertrude  sigh'd  for  foreign  joy; 
To  soothe  a  father's  couch  her  only  care, 
And  keep  his  reverend  head  from  all  annoy ; 
For  this,  methinks,  her  homeward  steps  repair, 
Soon  as  the  morning  wreath  had  bound  her  hair, 
While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew, 
While  boatmen  caroll'd  to  the  fresh-blown  air, 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 
And  early  fox  appear'd  in  momentary  view. 

Apart  there  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot, 
Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore ; 
Tradition  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 
But  here  (methinks)  might  India's  sons  explore 
Their  fathers'  dust,1  or  lift,  perchance  of  yore, 
Their  voice  to  the  great  Spirit: — rocks  sublime 
To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  bore, 
And  yellow  lichens  color' d  all  the  clime, 
Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decay'd  by  time. 

But  high  in  amphitheatre  above, 
His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw : 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the  grove 
As  with  instinct  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulf  of  every  hue ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din, 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swell' d  anew, 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles — ere  yet  its  symphony  begin. 

It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  charm 

The  lingering  noon,  where  flowers  a  couch  had  strewn ; 

Her  cheek  reclining,  and  her  snowy  arm 

On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half-o'ergrown : 

And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown 

1  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  in  the  cultivated 
parts  of  America,  who  have  been  buried  for  upward  of  a  century. 
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Which  every  heart  of  human  mould  endears  ; 
With  Shakspeare's  self  she  speaks  and  smiles  alone, 
And  no  intruding  visitation  fears, 
To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweetest  tears.1 


THE    SOLDIER  S   DREAM. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night-cloud  had  lower'd, 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpower'd, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
Ajid  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  "battle-field's  dreadful  array, 
Far,  far  I  had  roam'd  on  a  desolate  track ; 

'Twas  Autumn — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 

Stay,  stay  with  us — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn ; 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay : 
But  sorrow  return'd  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


THE    LAST    MAX. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  Immortality ! 

I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 

That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould, 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 

1  "  The  greatest  effort  of  Campbell's  genius  was  his  '  Gertrude  of  "Wyoming ;'  nor  is  it 
likely  ever  to  he  excelled  in  its  own  peculiar  style  of  excellence.  It  is  superior  to  the  •  Plea= 
pures  of  Hope'  in  the  only  one  thing  in  which  that  poem  could  he  surpassed — purity  of  dic- 
tion ;  while  in  pathos  and  in  imaginative  power  it  is  no  whit  inferior.'' — Mom. 
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The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 

Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by, 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go  ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth 

The  vassals  of  his  will ; 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 
Thou  dim,  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  these  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs,  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Heal'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entail'd  on  human  hearts. 

Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men, 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back, 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe  ; 
Stretch'd  in  disease's  shapes  abhorr'd, 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword, 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Even  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death — 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall — 
The  majesty  of  darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 
Who  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
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Yet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 
When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 

No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 

In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 
By  Him  recall'd  to  breath, 

Who  captive  led  captivity, 

Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory — 
And  took  the  sting  from  Death ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up, 

On  Nature's  awful  waste, 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God ! 


As  a  specimen  of  Campbell's  prose  writings,  we  may  take  the  following — the 
conclusion  of  his  estimate  of  the  life  and  genius  of 

CHATTERTOX. 

The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of  Chatterton  without  being 
moved,  is  little  to  be  envied  for  its  tranquillity;  but  the  intellects 
of  those  men  must  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  uncharitable, 
who,  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  distinction,  have  ranked  his 
literary  fiction  of  Rowley  in  the  same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuniary 
forgery,  and  have  calculated  that  if  he  had  not  died  by  his  own 
hand,  he  would  have  probably  ended  his  days  upon  a  gallows.  This 
disgusting  sentence  has  been  pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was 
exemplary  for  severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural  affection. 
His  Rowleian  forgery  must  indeed  be  pronounced  improper  by  the 
general  law  which  condemns  all  falsifications  of  history;  but  it 
deprived  no  man  of  his  fame,  it  had  no  sacrilegious  interference 
with  the  memory  of  departed  genius,  it  had  not,  like  Lauder's  im- 
posture, any  malignant  motive,  to  rob  a  party  or  a  country  of  a 
name  which  was  its  pride  and  ornament. 

Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uncharitable  biographers  whose 
imaginations  have  conducted  him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned 
that  his  unformed  character  exhibited  strong  and  conflicting  elements 
of  good  and  evil.  Even  the  momentary  project  of  the  infidel  boy 
to  become  a  Methodist  preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design,  and 
a  contempt  of  human  credulity  that  is  not  very  amiable.  But  had 
he  been  spared,  his  pride  and  ambition  would  have  come  to  flow  in 
their  proper  channels ;  his  understanding  would  have  taught  him 
the  practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  he  would 
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have  despised  artifice  when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of 
wisdom.  In  estimating  the  promises  of  his  genius,  I  would  rather 
lean  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold 
opinion  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  being  blinded  to  the  defects  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by  the  vein  of  obsolete  phraseology 
which  is  thrown  over  them.  If  we  look  to  the  ballad  of  Sir  Charles 
Bawdin,  and  translate  it  into  modern  English,  we  shall  find  its 
strength  and  interest  to  have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words. 
In  the  striking  passage  of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing  erect  in  his 
car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who  beheld  him  from  the  window;  when 

"  The  tyrant's  soul  rush'd  to  his  face," 

and  when  he  exclaimed, 

"  Behold  the  man  !  he  speaks  the  truth, 
.  He's  greater  than  a  king;" 

In  these,  and  in  all  the  striking  parts  of  the  ballad,  no  effect  is 
owing  to  mock  antiquity,  but  to  the  simple  and  high  conception  of 
a  great  and  just  character,  who 

"  Summ'd  the  actions  of  the  day- 
Each  night  before  he  slept." 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a  boy !  The  inequality 
of  Chatterton's  various  productions  may  be  compared  to  the  dispro- 
portions of  the  ungrown  giant.  His  works  had  nothing  of  the 
definite  neatness  of  that  precocious  talent  which  stops  short  in  early 
maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that  of  a  being  taught  by 
instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great  and  undeveloped 
powers.  Even  in  his  favorite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to  hyper- 
bole, that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which 
nature  had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Tasso  alone 
can  be  compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.1  No  English  poet 
ever  equalled  him  at  the  same  age. 


THOMAS    MITCHELL,    1783—1845. 

Thomas  Mitchell,  so  distinguished  in  the  walks  of  Greek  literature,  was  the 
son  of  Alexander  Mitchell,  a  riding-master  of  London,  and  was  born  in  that  city 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1783.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  entered  the  school  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  where  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  James  Bow- 
yer  and  Rev.  Dr.  Trollope,  and  in  1802  he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
On  taking  his  degree  in  1808,  he  was  presented  by  the  trustees  with  a  silver  cup, 

1  In  the  verse3  which  Tasso  sent  to  his  mother  when  he  was  nine  years  old. 
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of  the  value  of  thirty  guineas,  for  his  distinguished  classical  attainments.  In 
1809,  he  obtained  what  is  called  an  "open  fellowship/'  the  more  honorable  as  it 
is  open  to  any  competitors.  After  a  term  of  years  he  was  obliged,  by  the  statutes 
of  the  college,  to  vacate  his  fellowship.  He  then  devoted  his  learning  to  private 
tuition  and  the  press,  commencing,  in  1813,  the  series  of  interesting,  instructive, 
and  learned  essays,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review," [  on  Aristophanes  and  Athenian 
manners,  which  led  to  his  own  translation,  in  verse,  of  the  Greek  comedian,  which 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1820  and  1822.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  having  never  married,  resided  with  his  relations  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  and  employed  his  time  in  superintending  the  works  issued  from  the 
''  Clarendon  Press,"  Oxford,  and  in  editing  editions  of  Aristophanes  and  Sopho- 
cles. He  had  commenced  a  new  undertaking  in  Grecian  literature,  when  he  died 
suddenly  from  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  May  4,  1845. 

England  has  produced  few  Greek  scholars  that  can  compare  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
for  extensive  erudition  and  delicate  and  discriminating  taste.  The  Grecian  drama 
was  his  peculiar  delight,  and  he  probably  had  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  its 
beauties  and  its  powers  than  any  living  contemporary.  His  "  Preliminary  Dis- 
course," of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  to  the  "  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,"  I 
have  always  considered  as  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  elegant  pieces  of  literary 
criticism  in  the  English  language,  and  from  it  I  have  made  the  two  following 
selections : — 

SOCRATES. 

The  name  of  Socrates  is  known  to  most  readers  only  by  the  page 
of  history,  where  nothing  appears  in  its  undress ;  and  even  in  per- 
sons tolerably  conversant  with  the  learned  languages,  the  knowledge 
of  this  singular  man  is  often  confined  to  that  beautiful  little  work 
of  Xenophon,  which,  indeed,  deserves  the  classical  appellation  of 
"  golden,"  and  to  that  immortal  trilogy  of  Plato,  which  has  been 
embalmed  by  the  tears2  of  all  ages.  When  Ave  read  the  admirable 
system  of  ethics  (some  few  blots  excepted)  which  is  laid  open  in  the 
former,  and  the  simple  narrations  which  conduct  the  author  of  them 
to  the  close  of  his  mortal  career  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  simply  a 
burst  of  admiration,  or  grief,  or  horror  which  breaks  from  us,  but 
a  union  of  all  three,  so  profound  and  so  involved,  that  the  mind 
must  be  strong  indeed  which  can  prevent  the  feelings,  for  a  time, 
from  mastering  the  judgment.  Few  readers,  it  is  believed,  even 
make  the  attempt ;  the  prison-scene  is  an  agony  of  suffering  to  which 
the  mind  gives  way  that  it  may  not  be  torn  by  opposing  it ;  Socrates 
drinking  the  poison  shocks  the  imagination — we  feel,  such  is  the 
merit  of  the  sufferer,  or  such  the  consummate  skill  of  his  biographer, 

1  His  articles,  in  the  -Quarterly  Review."  are  Xo.  xvii.,  article  9;  xlii.  1;  xliii.  9;  xlv.  12; 
xlviii.  8;  liv.  6;  lviii.  2;  lxvi.  3;  lxxxviii.  3. 

2  One  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  men  of  antiquity,  and  whose  little  infirmities  only- 
made  him  the  more  amiable,  confesses  that  he  never  read  the  Pheedon  without  an  agony  of 
tears.  Quid  dicam  de  Socrate?  cujus  morti  iHachrymare  soleo  Platonem  legens. — Cic.de 
Nat,  Dear.  lib.  viii. 
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as  if  a  sin  had  been  committed  against  human  nature — we  think 
for  a  moment  that  a  chasm  has  been  left  in  society  which  can  never 
again  be  filled  up,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  could  stop  nature  herself  in 
her  course  to  protest  against  a  transaction,  the  guilt  of  which  seems 
to  belong  to  all  ages.  It  is  an  invidious  task  to  interrupt  the  cur- 
rent of  such  feelings,  even  if  there  be  any  thing  illegitimate  in  their 
source ;  fortunately  for  the  honor  of  our  species,  these  feelings  are 
mostly  right  in  their  application,  and  what  deductions  are  made  can 
be  supplied  from  higher  sources ;  we  should  spurn  ourselves  if  we 
otherwise  attempted  to  do  them  away. 

That  Socrates  could  have  so  commanded  the  spirits  of  two  men 
so  gifted  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  delineation  of  his  character  and  senti- 
ments, is  a  proof  of  ascendency  which  gives  us  the  most  astonishing 
opinion  of  his  powers.  It  cannot,  however,  be  sufficiently  regretted 
that  he  did  not  take  the  task  upon  himself.  The  most  interesting 
book,  perhaps,  that  ever  could  have  been  written,  would  have  been 
that  which  traced  gradually  and  minutely  the  progress  of  thought 
in  the  mind  of  Socrates,  and  through  what  changes  and  circum- 
stances he  arrived  at  that  system  of  opinions  which,  if  they  some- 
times remind  us  of  what  unassisted  nature  must  be,  more  often 
recall  to  us  "  how  glorious  a  piece  of  work  man  is !  how  noble  in 
reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God !" 
This,  however,  has  not  been  done,  and  Socrates  must  now  be  taken 
as  we  find  him :  by  thus  leaving  the  task  to  others,  he  has,  perhaps, 
gained  something  in  reputation  on  the  score  of  intellect,  but  it  can 
neither  be  concealed  nor  denied  that,  on  the  side  of  manners  and 
morals,  he  has  lost  much  both  in  purity  and  dignity. 


PLATO.1 

A  grasp  and  a  capacity  of  mind  the  most  astonishing — a  spirit 
inquisitive  and  scrutinizing — a  subtlety  painfully  acute — a  compre- 
hensiveness which  could  embrace  with  equal  ease  the  smallest  and 
most  lofty  knowledge — a  suppleness  which,  with  almost  incredible 
facility,  could  descend  from  the  deepest  abstraction  to  the  common- 
est topics  of  the  world— -a  temper  which,  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
could  preserve  the  most  perfect  self-possession,  and  throw  into  dis- 
quisitions, which  must  have  been  the  result  of  long  study,  solitude, 
and  profound  meditation,  all  the  graces  of  society  and  the  qualify- 
ing embellishments  of  the  most  perfect  good-breeding — these  are 

1  "  The  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Pha&do  of  Plato  refers  to  a  renewal  or  continua- 
tion of  the  soul  as  a  separate  and  individual  existence,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and 
with  a  complete  consciousness  of  personal  identity ;  in  short,  to  a  continuance  of  the  same 
rational  being's  existence  after  death.  The  liberation  from  the  body  is  treated  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  more  perfect  life." — Lord  Brougham's  Nat.  Tkeol. 
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qualities  which  seem  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  mind  of  Plato, 
and  with  these  he  has  accordingly  endowed  the  person  whom  he  in 
general  selected  for  the  organ  of  conveying  their  joint  sentiments 
to  the  world.  In  this  union  of  opposite  qualities,  Plato  may  be 
said  to  resemble  the  Homeric  chain  of  gold — if  one  end  rested  on 
earth,  the  other  had  its  termination  in  heaven. 

A  residence  in  courts  (and  the  court  of  the  Dionysii  seems  to 
have  been  no  ordinary  one)  adds  to  his  attractions  some  of  those 
charms  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  republican  writers ;  that  tone  of 
good  society  which  sifts  without  exhausting,  and  plays  upon  the 
surface  as  if  to  take  breath  from  having  sounded  the  bottom )  that 
correctness  of  observation  which,  acting  rather  as  the  annalist  than 
the  spy  in  society,  gives  to  raillery  itself  the  character  of  wit,  and 
to  scandal  a  half  tone  of  biography;  that  tact,  rapid  as  light  and 
as  unerring  as  instinct,  which,  charitable  as  it  may  be  to  unassum- 
ing and  natural  manners,  seizes  instantly  upon  pretension  and  lays 
it  bare  with  pitiless  severity ;  that  delicate  intuition  which,  in  man- 
ners, in  conversation,  and  in  authorship,  watches  with  jealousy  that 
nice  point  where,  self-commendation  beginning,  the  commendation 
of  others  is  sure  to  cease ;  all  this  may  be  seen  in  Plato,  and  if 
less  perfectly  than  in  some  modern  writers,  it  was  only  because  that 
sex  in  whose  society  it  is  best  learnt,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  democratical  tyranny,  or  to  attain  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  liberal  education,  without  forfeiting  what  ought 
to  be  dearer  to  them  than  any  accomplishments.  At  once  a  geo- 
metrician and  a  poet,  the  understanding  and  the  fancy  find  in  Plato 
a  purveyor  equally  bountiful ;  for  the  one  ho  supplies  solid  food, 
and  he  captivates  the  other  by  the  most  beautiful  tables  and  tales. 
To  his  treasures  the  east  and  the  south  equally  contributed )  he 
pours  forth  the  one  in  all  the  pomp  of  oriental  richness  and  pro- 
fusion, with  the  lavish  hand  of  youthful  extravagance,  and  his  in- 
tercourse with  Egypt  enables  him  to  cast  over  his  writings  the  im- 
posing reserve  of  that  mysterious  eld  who  has  surrounded  the  impo- 
tence of  her  old  age  with  a  solemn  reverence,  by  affecting  the 
possession  of  treasures  of  which  she  mysteriously  withholds  the 
key.  To  Plato,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  seem  alike  ;  he 
has  amassed  in  himself  all  the  knowledge  of  the  first,  he  paints  the 
present  to  the  life,  and,  by  some  wonderful  instinct,  he  has  given 
dark  hints,  as  if  the  most  important  events  which  were  to  happen 
after  his  time  had  not  been  wholly  hidden  from  his  sight.  Less 
scientific  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  than  his  great  scholar, 
the  Stagirite,  he  has  infinitely  more  variety,  more  spirit,  more 
beauty,  evincing,  at  every  step,  that  it  was  in  his  own  choice  to 
become  the  most  profound  of  philosophers,  the  most  pointed  of 
satirists,  the  greatest  of  orators,  or  the  most  sublime  of  poets,  or, 
by  a  skilful  combination  of  all,  to  form  such  a  character  as  the 
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world  had  never  yet  seen,  nor  was  ever  after  to  witness.  Nor  is  the 
language  in  which  his  thoughts  are  conveyed  less  remarkable  than 
the  thoughts  themselves.  In  his  more  elevated  passages,  he  rises, 
like  his  own  Prometheus,  to  heaven,  and  brings  down  from  thence 
the  noblest  of  all  thefts — Wisdom  with  Fire  ;  but,  in  general, 
calm,  pure,  and  unaffected,  his  style  flows  like  a  stream  which  gur- 
gles its  own  music  as  it  runs;  and  his  works  rise,  like  the  great 
fabric  of  Grecian  literature,  of  which  they  are  the  best  model,  in 
calm  and  noiseless  majesty. 


THOMAS  HOOD,   1798—1845. 


Few  writers  of  this  century  have  done  more  for  humanity  than  the  comic  poet 
and  quaint  humorist,  Thomas  Hood.  He  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  in  London, 
and  born  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  educated  for  the  counting-house,  and,*  at  an 
early  age,  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  city  merchant.  But  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health  soon  put  an  end  to  his  mercantile  career,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Dundee,  to  reside  with  some  relatives.  There  he  evinced  a  taste  for  letters,  and 
made  his  first  literary  venture  in  the  local  journals.  On  the  re-establishment  of 
his  health,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle,  an  engraver. 
But  though  he  always  retained  his  early  love  for  the  art,  and  had  much  facility 
in  drawing,  as  the  many  quaint  illustrations  to  his  works  testify,  his  tendencies 
were  literary,  and  in  1821  he  became  a  sort  of  sub-editor  of  the  "London  Maga- 
zine.'* When  this  work  stopped,  he  wrote  for  various  periodicals,  and  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine."  His  life  was  one  of  inces- 
sant exertion,  imbittered  by  ill  health  and  all  the  disquiets  and  uncertainties 
incidental  to  authorship.  When  almost  prostrated  by  disease,  the  government 
stepped  in  to  relieve  him  with  a  small  pension — one  hundred  pounds ;  and,  after  his 
premature  death,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1845,  his  literary  friends  contributed  liberally 
toward  the  support  of  his  widow  and  family. 

Mr.  Hood's  productions  are  in  various  styles  and  forms.  His  first  work, 
"Whims  and  Oddities,"  attained  to  great  popularity.  He  afterward  tried  a 
series  of  "National  Tales,"  but  his  prose  was  less  attractive  than  his  verse.  A 
regular  novel,  "  Tylney  Hall,"  was  a  more  decided  failure.  In  poetry  he  made  a 
great  advance.  "  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies"  is  a  rich  imaginative  work, 
superior  to  his  other  productions.  As  editor  of  the  "  Comic  Annual,"  and  also  of 
some  of  the  literary  annuals,  Mr.  Hood  increased  his  reputation  for  sportive  hu- 
mor and  poetical  fancy;  and  he  continued  the  same  vein  in  his  "Up  the  Rhine" 
— a  satire  on  the  absurdities  of  English  travellers.  In  1843  he  issued  two  vo- 
lumes of  "Whimsicalities,  a  Periodical  Gathering,"  collected  chiefly  from  the  "  New 
Monthly  Magazine."  His  last  production  of  any  importance  was  the  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt,"  which  first  appeared  in  "  Punch,"  and  was  as  admirable  in  spirit  as  in  com- 
position.    This  striking  picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor  London  sempstresses 
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struck  home  to  the  heart,  and  aroused  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  public.  In 
most  of  Hood's  works,  even  in  his  puns  and  levities,  there  is  a  "  spirit  of  good" 
directed  to  some  kindly  or  philanthropic  object.  He  had  serious  and  mournful 
jests,  which  were  the  more  effective  from  their  strange  and  unexpected  combina- 
tions. Those  who  came  to  laugh  at  folly  remained  to  sympathize  with  want  and 
suffering.1 

A   PARENTAL    ODE    TO    MY    INFANT    SON. 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf! 
(But  stop — first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) — 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself ! 
(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear) — 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite  ! 

With  spirits  feather  light, 
Untoucli'd  by  sorrow,  and  unsoil'd  by  sin — 
(Good  heavens  !   the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin  !) — 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  ! 
With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door  !   the  door  !  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair  !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire! 
(Why,  Jane,  he"ll  set  his  pinafore  afire  !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy! 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents — (Stop  the  boy  ! 

There  goes  my  ink!) 

Thou  cherub — but  of  earth  ! 
Fit  playfellow  for  fays  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(The  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail !) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 

Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble — that's  his  precious  nose  !) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope  ! 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope!) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamp'd  from  nature's  mint, 

(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

Thou  young  domestic  love! 
(He'll  have  that  jug  off"  with  another  shove!) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best?) 

Little  epitome  of  man  ! 
(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan  !) 
Touch'd  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life, 

(He's  got  a  knife  !) 

Thou  enviable  being ! 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My' elfin  John! 

1  Read  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  July,  1845  ;  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  lxxxiii.  375. 
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Toss  the  light  ball — bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick!) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle  down, 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk, 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown.) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose  ! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose !) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  !) 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar  !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove — 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  above  !) 


I    REMEMBER,    I    REMEMBER 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  house  where  I  was  born — 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn  : 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  roses — red  and  white  ; 
The  violets  and  the  lily-cups, 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday — 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing ; 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing  : 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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THE    SOXG    OF    THE    SHIRT. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch!   stitch!   stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 

She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt!" 

"Work!  work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 
And  work — work — work  ! 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof ! 
It's  oh !   to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 

"  Work — work — work  ! 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 
Work — work — work  ! 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  my  dream  ! 

"  Oh  !   men  with  sisters  dear  ! 

Oh  !   men  with  mothers  and  wives  ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives  ! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt ! 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death. 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone  ? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fast  I  keep : 
0  God !   that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 

' '  Work — work — work ! 

My  labor  never  flags  ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?     A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags  : 
A  shatter'd  roof — and  this  naked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 
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"  Work — work — work  ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime ; 
Work — work — work  ! 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumb'd, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand ! 

"  Work — work — work, 

In  the  dull  December  light; 
And  work — work — work ! 

W7hen  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright : 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

"  Oh  !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet ; 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet : 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

"  Oh  !  but  for  one  short  hour  ! 

A  respite,  however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart — 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread!'' 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread ; 
Stitch — stitch — stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich ! — 

She  sung  this  "Song  of  the  Shirt!" 


THE   LADY  S   DREAM. 

The  lady  lay  in  her  bed, 

Her  couch  so  warm  and  soft, 
But  her  sleep  was  restless  and  broken  still ; 

For,  turning  oft  and  oft 
From  side  to  side,  she  mutter'd  and  moan'd, 

And  toss'd  her  arms  aloft. 
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At  last  she  started  up, 

And  gazed  on  the  vacant  air 
With  a  look  of  awe,  as  if  she  saw 

Some  dreadful  phantom  there — 
And  then  in  the  pillow  she  buried  her  face 

From  visions  ill  to  bear. 

The  very  curtain  shook, 

Her  terror  was  so  extreme, 
And  the  light  that  fell  on  the  broider'd  quilt 

Kept  a  tremulous  gleam  ; 
And  her  voice  was  hollow,  and  shook  as  she  cried, 

"  Oh  me  !  that  awful  dream  ! 

"  That  weary,  weary  walk, 

In  the  churchyard's  dismal  ground ! 
And  those  horrible  things,  with  shady  wings, 

That  came  and  flitted  round — 
Death,  death,  and  nothing  but  death, 

In  every  sight  and  sound ! 

"And  oh!  thos.e  maidens  young, 

Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room, 
With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin, 

And  cheeks  without  a  bloom  ; — 
And  the  voice  that  cried,  '  For  the  pomp  of  pride 

We  haste  to  an  early  tomb  !' 

"  For  the  pomp  and  pleasures  of  pride, 

We  toil  like  the  African  slaves, 
And  only  to  earn  a  home,  at  last, 

Where  yonder  cypress  waves  ; — 
And  then  it  pointed — I  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves  ! 

"And  still  the  coffins  came, 

With  their  sorrowful  trains  and  slow ; 
Coffin  after  coffin  still, 

A  sad  and  sickening  show ; 
From  grief  exempt,  I  never  had  dreamt 

Of  such  a  world  of  woe ! 

"Of  the  hearts  that  daily  break, 

Of  the  tears  that  hourly  fall. 
Of  the  many,  many  troubles  of  life, 

That  grieve  this  earthly  ball — 
Disease  and  Hunger,  Pain  and  Want, 

But  now  I  dream  of  them  all ! 

"For  the  blind  and  the  cripple  were  there, 
And  the  babe  that  pined  for  bread, 
And  the  houseless  man,  and  the  widow  poor 

Who  begg'd — to  bury  the  dead! 
The  naked,  alas,  that  I  might  have  clad, 
The  famish'd  I  might  have  fed ! 

"  The  sorrow  I  might  have  soothed, 
And  the  unregarded  tears  ! 

3S 
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For  many  a  thronging  shape  was  there, 

From  long  forgotten  years — 
Ay,  even  the  poor  rejected  Moor, 

Who  raised  my  childish  fears  ! 

"Each  pleading  look,  that,  long  ago, 

I  scann'd  with  a  heedless  eye ; 
Each  face  was  gazing  as  plainly  there 

As  when  I  pass'd  it  by  ; 
Woe,  woe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 

Thus  present  when  I  die ! 

"  No  need  of  sulphurous  lake, 

No  need  of  fiery  coal, 
But  only  that  crowd  of  humankind 

Who  wanted  pity  and  dole — 
In  everlasting  retrospect — 

Will  wring  my  sinful  soul ! 

"Alas  !  I  have  walk' d  through  life 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  "fellow- worm, 

And  fill  the  burial  sod — 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls, 

Not  unmark'd  of  God ! 

"I  drank  the  richest  draughts, 

And  ate  whatever  is  good — 
Fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fruit, 

Supplied  my  hungry  mood ; 
But  I  never  remember' d  the  wretched  ones 

That  starve  for  want  of  food! 

"I  dress'd  as  the  nobles  dress, 

In  cloth  of  silver  and  gold, 
With  silk  and  satin,  and  costly  furs, 

In  many  an  ample  fold : 
But  I  never  remember'd  the  naked  limbs 

That  froze  with  winter's  cold. 

"  The  wounds  I  might  have  heal'd ! 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part: 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 

As  well  as  want  of  heart!" 

She  clasp'd  her  fervent  hands, 

And  the  tears  began  to  stream ; 
Large,  and  bitter,  and  fast  they  fell, 

Remorse  was  so  extreme ; 
And  yet,  oh  yet,  that  many  a  dame 

Would  dream  the  Lady's  Dream! 
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The  following  humorous  "  punning  ballad"  is  so  characteristic  of  Hood,  that  I 
must  insert  it.     It  is  the  story  of 

"FAITHLESS    SALLY   BROWN." 

Young  Ben  he  was  a  nice  young  man, 

A  carpenter  by  trade  ; 
And  he  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Brown, 

Who  was  a  lady's  maid. 

But,  as  they  fetch'd  a  walk  one  day, 

They  met  a  press-gang  crew ; 
And  Sally  she  did  faint  away, 

While  Ben  he  was  brought  to. 

The  boatswain  swore,  with  wicked  words, 

Enough  to  shock  a  saint, 
That,  though  she  did  seem  in  a  fit, 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  feint. 

"  Come,  girl,"  said  he,  "hold  up  your  head, 
He'll  be  as  good  as  me ; 
For,  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boat, 
A  boatswain  he  will  be." 

So,  when  they'd  made  their  game  of  her, 

And  taken  oif  her  elf, 
She  roused,  and  found  she  only  was 

A-coming  to  herself. 

"  And  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone  ?" 

She  cried,  and  wept  outright ; 
"  Then  I  will  to  the  water-side, 

And  see  him  out  of  sight." 

A  waterman  came  up  to  her, — 
"  Now,  young  woman,"  said  he, 
"  If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  make 
Eye-water  in  the  sea." 

"  Alas  !  they've  taken  my  beau  Ben, 
To  sail  with  old  Ben-bow ;" 
And  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh, 
As  if  she  had  said  "Gee  woe!" 

Says  he,  "  They've  only  taken  him 
To  the  tender-ship  you  see  ;" 
"The  tender-ship!"  cried  Sally  Brown — 
"  What  a  hard-ship  that  must  be  ! 

"  Oh  !  would  I  were  a  mermaid  now, 
For  then  I'd  follow  him  ; 
But  oh !  I'm  not  a  fish-woman, 
And  so  I  cannot  swim. 

"  Alas  !  I  was  not  born  beneath 
The  Virgin  and  the  Scales — 
So  I  must  curse  my  cruel  stars, 
And  walk  about  in  Wales." 
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Now  Ben  had  sail'd  to  many  a  place 

That's  underneath  the  world  ; 
But  in  two  years  the  ship  came  home, 

And  all  her  sails  were  furl'd. 

But  when  he  call'd  on  Sally  Brown, 

To  see  how  she  got  on, 
He  found  she'd  got  another  Ben, 

Whose  Christian  name  was  John. 

"Oh,  Sally  Brown — oh,  Sally  Brown, 
How  could  you  serve  me  so? 
I've  met  with  many  a  breeze  before, 
But  never  such  a  blow  !" 

Then,  reading  on  his  'bacco-box, 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh, 
And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe, 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  "All's  Well," 

But  could  not,  though  he  tried  ; 
His  head  was  turn'd,  and  so  he  chew'd 

His  pig-tail  till  he  died. 

His  death,  which  happen'd  in  his  berth, 

At  forty  odd  befell : 
They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 

The  sexton  toll'd  the  bell! 


SYDNEY  SMITH,  1769—1845. 


This  most  accomplished  scholar  and  very  original  writer  was  born  at  Wood- 
ford,  near  London,  in  the  year  1769.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  College, 
and  thence  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  He 
was  ordained  to  a  curacy  in  Wiltshire,  and  afterward  in  1801,  was  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  projectors  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  But  it  is  altogether  better 
that  he  should  speak  for  himself,  and  his  subsequent  movements  are  thus  most 
agreeably  noticed  in  the  preface  to  the  recent  edition  of  his  collected  works : — 

FOUNDATION    OF    THE    EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

When  first  I  went  into  the  church,  I  had  a  curacy  in  the  middle 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  squire  of  the  parish  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
and  requested  me  to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  University  of 
Weimar :  before  we  could  get  there,  G-ermany  became  the  seat  of 
war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we  put  in  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  re- 
mained five  years.  The  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
then  fully  afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  violent  and 
agitated  state  of  society.     Among  the  first  persons  with  whom  I  be- 
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came  acquainted  were  Lord  Jeffrey.  Lord  Murray,  (late  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland.)  and  Lord  Brougham ;  all  of  them  maintaining 
opinions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of 
Dun  das,  then  exercising  supreme  power  over  the  northern  division 
of  the  island. 

One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat 
in  Buccleugh-place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey. 
I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with 
acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in 
Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  ^Edinburgh  Review." 
The  motto  I  proposed  for  the  Be  view  was, 

''Teiiu.i  tnnsam  meditamur  arena." 
"We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal." 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  so  we  took  our 
present  grave  motto1  from  Publius  S>/>  us,  of  whom  none  of  us  had, 
I  am  sure,  ever  read  a  single  line ;  and  so  began  what  lias  since 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  journal.  When  I  left 
Edinburgh,  it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord 
Brougham,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popularity  and  success. 
I  contributed  from  England  many  articles,  which  I  have  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  collect  and  publish  with  some  other  tracts  written 
by  me. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review/'  the  state 
of  England  at  the  period  when  that  journal  began  should  be  had 
in  remembrance.  The  Catholics  were  not  emancipated — the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed — the  Game  Laws  were  horri- 
bly oppressive — Steel  Traps  and  Spring  Guns  were  set  all  over  the 
country — Prisoners  tried  for  their  Lives  could  have  no  Counsel — 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily  upon  man- 
kind— Libel  was  punished  by  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  impri- 
sonments— the  principles  of  Political  Economy  were  little  under- 
stood— the  Law  of  Debt  and  of  Conspiracy  were  upon  the  worst 
possible  footing — the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  Slave  Trade  was 
tolerated — a  thousand  evils  were  in  existence,  which  the  talents  of 
good  and  able  men  have  since  lessened  or  removed ;  and  these 
effects  have  been  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  honest  boldness  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review." 

I  see  very  little  in  my  reviews  to  alter  or  repent  of:  I  always 
endeavored  to  fight  against  evil  ;  and  what  I  thought  evil  then,  I 
think  evil  now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying  laws 
for  religious  opinions  are  abolished,  and  I  see  nothing  in  such  mea- 
sures but  unmixed  good  and  real  increase  of  strength  to  our 
Establishment. 


1  Judex  iumxatfk.  cum  kocess  aesolvtti-r—  The  Judge  is  condemned,  when  the  guilty  is 
acquitted. 
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The  idea  of  danger  from  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  England  I  utterly  deride.  The  Catholic  faith  is  a  misfortune  to 
the  world,  but  those  whose  faith  it  conscientiously  is,  are  quite  right 
in  professing  it  boldly,  and  in  promoting  it  by  all  means  which  the 
law  allows.  A  physician  does  not  say,  "  You  will  be  well  as  soon 
as  the  bile  is  got  rid  of;"  but  he  says,  "  You  will  not  be  well  until 
after  the  bile  is  got  rid  of."  He  knows,  after  the  cause  of  the 
malady  is  removed,  that  morbid  habits  are  to  be  changed,  weakness 
to  be  supported,  organs  to  be  called  back  to  their  proper  exercise, 
subordinate  maladies  to  be  watched,  secondary  and  vicarious  symp- 
toms to  be  studied.  The  physician  is  a  wise  man — but  the  anse- 
rous  politician  insists,  after  two  hundred  years  of  persecution,  and 
ten  of  emancipation,  that  Catholic  Ireland  should  be  as  quiet  as 
Edmonton,  or  Tooting. 

Again  he  says — "  To  set  on  foot  such  a  journal  in  such  times,  to  contribute  towards 
it  for  many  years,  to  bear  patiently  the  reproach  and  poverty  which  it  caused, 
and  to  look  back  and  see  that  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  and  no  intemperance 
and  violence  to  reproach  myself  with,  is  a  career  of  life  which  I  must  think  to  be 
extremely  fortunate." 

After  his  removal  to  London,  Mr.  Smith  continued  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  active  contributors  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  writing  on  Prison  Disci- 
pline, on  the  abuses  and  corrupting  influence  of  the  Game  Laws,  on  Transporta- 
tion to  Botany  Bay,  on  Toleration,  on  Methodism,  on  Education,  on  Irish  Bulls, 
on  Quakerism,  on  Counsel  for  Prisoners,  on  Chimney-Sweepers,  and  a  variety  of 
other  topics.  In  this  great  city  he  became  an  extremely  popular  preacher,  and 
he  had,  among  his  crowded  auditory,  the  wealthy,  the  titled,  and  the  learned.  It 
was  thought  that  his  wit,  acumen,  and  learning,  might  be  displayed  to  better  ad- 
vantage elsewhere  than  in  the  pulpit.  He,  therefore,  became  a  lecturer  on  the 
Belles-Lettres  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  his  lectures  were,  of  course,  attended 
by  "  overflowing  audiences." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  celebrated  "  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley,"  by  which, 
it  is  said,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  of  the  day  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  are  among  the  most  amusing  and  interesting  publications  of 
this  century.  "They  are  written  in  the  best  spirit  of  controversy;  they  abound 
in  the  happiest  illustrations ;  and  though  light,  lively,  and  sparkling,  these  quali- 
ties abate  nothing  of  their  logical  force  and  downright  common  sense."  It  would 
be  difficult,  however,  to  make  an  extract  from  them :  they  must  be  read  consecu- 
tively and  as  a  whole. 

"  The  conversational  witticisms  of  Sydney  Smith  would  fill  a  jest-book;  but  his 
character  will  be  estimated  by  posterity  on  far  higher  grounds.  When  his  'quips 
and  cranks'  are  lost  and  forgotten,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  supported  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  that  they  were  conceded ;  that  he  strenuously  as- 
sailed the  game  laws,  and  that  they  underwent  great  modification :  that  he  com- 
pelled a  large  portion  of  the  public  to  acknowledge  the  mischief  of  our  penal 
settlements ;  that  he  became  the  advocate  of  the  wretched  chimney-sweepers,  and 
their  miseries  were  alleviated;    that  he  contended  against  many  of  the  unjust 
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provisions  of  the  Church  Reform  Bill,  and  they  were  amended :  that,  whereas, 
before  his  time,  a  man  accused  at  the  oar  of  a  criminal  court  might  be  hanged 
before  he  had  been  half  heard,  now  every  prisoner  has  the  benefit  of  a  defence 
by  counsel.  It  will  further  be  freely  acknowledged  that  no  public  writer  was 
more  successful  than  he  in  denouncing  a  political  humbug,  or  demolishing  a 
literary  pretender :  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  an  upright  and  benevolent  man, 
and,  as  the  world  goes,  a  disinterested  politician :  that  he  had  opportunities  of 
improving  his  fortune  which  he  nobly  rejected;  and  that,  having  lived  with  un- 
ostentatious respectability,  he  died  without  accumulating  wealth.  His  generous 
presentation  of  the  rectory  of  Edmonton  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tate,  when  it  fell  to  his  gift 
by  the  death  of  that  gentleman's  father,  will  be  fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection." 
About  three  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Smith  gave  the  following  description 
of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  American  :" — "  I  am 
seventy-four  years  old :  and,  being  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  and  rector 
of  a  parish  in  the  country,  my  time  is  equally  divided  between  town  and  country. 
I  am  living  amidst  the  best  society  in  the  metropolis :  am  at  ease  in  my  circum- 
stances :  in  tolerable  health;  a  mild  "Whig :  a  tolerating  churchman;  and  much 
given  to  talking,  laughing,  and  noise.  I  dine  with  the  rich  in  London,  and  physic 
the  poor  in  the  country;  passing  from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the  sores  of  Lazarus. 
I  am,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy  man ;  have  found  the  world  an  entertaining  world  ; 
and  am  heartily  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  part  allotted  me  in  it."  Mr.  Smith 
died  at  his  residence  in  Green  Street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845. 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF    MODERN    SERMONS. 

The  great  object  of  modern  sermons  is  to  hazard  nothing  :  their 
characteristic  is  decent  debility;  which  alike  guards  their  authors 
from  ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them  from  striking  beauties. 
Every  man  of  sense,  in  taking  up  an  English  sermon,  expects  to 
find  it  a  tedious  essay,  full  of  commonplace  morality;  and  if  the 
fulfilment  of  such  expectations  be  meritorious,  the  clergy  have  cer- 
tainly the  merit  of  not  disappointing  their  readers. 

In  pointing  out  the  total  want  of  connection  between  the  privi- 
lege of  preaching,  and  the  power  of  preaching  well,  we  are  giving 
no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be  remedied ;  but 
merely  stating  a  fact.  Pulpit  discourses  have  insensibh  dwindled 
from  speaking  to  reading;  a  practice,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  stifle 
every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the 
heart  that  mankind  can  be  very  powerfully  affected.  What  can  be 
more  ludicrous  than  an  orator  delivering;  stale  indignation  and 
fervor  of  a  week  old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  passions, 
written  out  in  German  text;  reading  the  tropes  and  apostrophes 
into  which  he  is  hurried  hj  the  ardor  of  his  mind ;  and  so  affected 
at  a  preconcerted  line  and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any 
farther  ! 
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FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  original  difference  of  capacity 
between  men  and  women ;  as  if  women  were  more  quick,  and  men 
more  judicious — as  if  women  were  more  remarkable  for  delicacy  of 
association,  and  men  for  stronger  powers  of  attention.  All  this, 
we  confess,  appears  to  us  very  fanciful.  That  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  understandings  of  the  men  and  the  women  we  every  day 
meet  with,  everybody,  we  suppose,  must  perceive;  but  there  is 
none  surely  which  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  without  referring  to 
any  conjectural  difference  of  original  conformation  of  mind.  As 
long  as  boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle  hoops 
together,  they  are  both  precisely  alike.  If  you  catch  up  one-half 
of  these  creatures,  and  train  them  to  a  particular  set  of  actions  and 
opinions,  and  the  other  half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set,  of  course 
their  understandings  will  differ  as  one  or  the  other  sort  of  occupa- 
tions has  called  this  or  that  talent  into  action.  There  is  surely  no 
occasion  to  go  into  any  deeper  or  more  abstruse  reasoning,  in  order 
to  explain  so  very  simple  a  phenomenon.  Taking  it,  then,  for 
granted,  that  nature  has  been  as  bountiful  of  understanding  to  one 
sex  as  the  other,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  consider  what  are  the 
principal  objections  commonly  made  against  the  communication  of 
a  greater  share  of  knowledge  to  women  than  commonly  falls  to  their 
lot  at  present :  for,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  women  should 
learn  all  that  men  learn,  the  immense  disparity  which  now  exists 
between  their  knowledge  we  should  hardly  think  could  admit  of  any 
rational  defence.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any 
just  cause  why  a  woman  of  forty  should  be  more  ignorant  than  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  If  there  be  any  good  at  all  in  female 
ignorance,  this  (to  use  a  very  colloquial  phrase)  is  surely  too  much 
of  a  good  thing. 

It  is  said  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to  make  women  pedantic 
and  affected  j  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  to  see  a 
woman  stepping  out  of  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex  to  make  an 
ostentatious  display  of  her  literary  attainments.  This  may  be  true 
enough )  but  the  answer  is  so  trite  and  obvious  that  we  are  almost 
ashamed  to  make  it.  All  affectation  and  display  proceed  from  the 
supposition  of  possessing  something  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
possesses.  Nobody  is  vain  of  possessing  two  legs  and  two  arms ; 
because  that  is  the  precise  quantity  of  either  sort  of  limb  which 
everybody  possesses. 

Diffuse  knowledge  generally  among  women,  and  you  will  at 
once  cure  the  conceit  which  knowledge  occasions  while  it  is  rare. 
Vanity  and  conceit  we  shall  of  course  witness  in  men  and  women 
as  long  as  the  world  endures :  but  by  multiplying  the  attainments 
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upon  which  these  feelings  are  founded,  you  increase  the  difficulty 
of  indulging  them,  and  render  them  much  more  tolerable,  by 
making  them  the  proofs  of  a  much  higher  merit.  Yfhen  learning 
ceases  to  be  uncommon  among  women,  learned  women  will  cease  to 
be  affected.         *         *   •      * 

A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure  duties  of  life  neces- 
sarily devolve  upon  the  female  sex.  The  arrangement  of  all  house- 
hold matters,  and  the  care  of  children  in  their  early  infancy,  must 
of  course  depend  upon  them.  Now,  there  is  a  very  general  notion 
that  the  moment  you  put  the  education  of  women  upon  a  better 
footing  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that  moment  there  will  be  an  end 
of  all  domestic  economy;  and  that,  if  you  once  suffer  women  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  family  will  very  soon 
be  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  and  unsatisfactory  diet. 
These,  and  all  such  opinions,  are  referable  to  one  great  and  com- 
mon cause  of  error ;  that  man  does  every  thing,  and  that  nature 
does  nothing ;  and  that  every  thing  we  see  is  referable  to  positive 
institution  rather  than  to  original  feeling.  Can  any  thing,  for  ex- 
ample, be  more  perfectly  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  care  and 
perpetual  solicitude  which  a  mother  feels  for  her  children,  depends 
upon  her  ignorance  of  Greek  and  mathematics  ;  and  that  she  would 
desert  an  infant  for  a  quadratic  equation  ?  We  seem  to  imagine 
that  we  can  break  in  pieces  the  solemn  institution  of  nature  by  the 
little  laws  of  a  boarding-school;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race  depends  upon  teaching  women  a  little  more  or  a  little  less ; 
that  Cimmerian  ignorance  can  aid  paternal  affection,  or  the  circle 
of  arts  and  sciences  produce  its  destruction.  In  the  same  manner, 
we  forget  the  principles  upon  which  the  love  of  order,  arrangement, 
and  all  the  arts  of  economy  depend.  They  depend  not  upon  igno- 
rance nor  idleness;  but  upon  the  poverty,  confusion,  and  ruin  which 
would  ensue  for  neglecting  them.         *  .      #         # 

A  great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  the  education  of  women 
are  rather  objections  made  to  human  nature  than  to  the  female  sex; 
for  it  is  surely  true  that  knowledge,  where  it  produces  any  bad 
effects  at  all,  does  as  much  mischief  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other — and 
gives  birth  to  fully  as  much  arrogance,  inattention  to  common  affairs, 
and  eccentricity  among  men,  as  it  does  among  women.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  you  get  rid  of  vanity  and  self-conceit  because 
you  get  rid  of  learning.  Self-complacency  can  never  want  an  ex- 
cuse ;  and  the  best  way  to  make  it  more  tolerable,  and  more  useful, 
is  to  give  it  as  high  and  as  dignified  an  object  as  possible.  But  at 
all  events  it  is  unfair  to  bring  forward  against  a  part  of  the  world 
an  objection  which  is  equally  powerful  against  the  whole.  TThen 
foolish  women  think  they  have  any  distinction,  they  are  apt  to  be 
proud  of  it ;  so  are  foolish  men.  But  we  appeal  to  any  one  who 
has  lived  with  cultivated  persons  of  either  sex,  whether  he  has  not 
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witnessed  as  much  pedantry,  as  much  wrongheadedness,  as  much 
arrogance,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  more  rudeness,  produced  by 
learning  in  men,  than  in  women ;  therefore,  we  should  make  the 
accusation  general — or  dismiss  it  altogether. 

We  must  in  candor  allow  that  those  women  who  begin  will  have 
something  more  to  overcome  than  may  probably  hereafter  be  the 
case.  We  cannot  deny  the  jealousy  which  exists  among  pompous 
and  foolish  men  respecting  the  education  of  women.  There  is  a 
class  of  pedants  who  would  be  cut  short  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  a  whole  cubit,  if  it  were  generally  known  that  a  young  lady 
of  eighteen  could  be  taught  to  decline  the  tenses  of  the  middle 
voice,  or  acquaint  herself  with  the  iEolic  varieties  of  that  cele- 
brated language.  Then  women  have,  of  course,  all  ignorant  men 
for  enemies  to  their  instruction,  who  being  bound,  (as  they  think,) 
in  point  of  sex,  to  know  more,  are  not  well  pleased,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  know  less.  But,  among  men  of  sense  and  liberal  polite- 
ness, a  woman  who  has  successfully  cultivated  her  mind,  without 
diminishing  the  gentleness  and  propriety  of  her  manners,  is  al- 
ways sure  to  meet  with  a  respect  and  attention  bordering  upon 
enthusiasm.         *         *         * 

The  most  beautiful  possession  which  a  country  can  have  is  a 
noble  and  rich  man,  who  loves  virtue  and  knowledge ;  who,  with- 
out being  feeble  or  fanatical,  is  pious — and  who,  without  being  fac- 
tious, is  firm  and  independent ;  who  is  a  firm  promoter  of  all  which 
can  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  country,  or  promote  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  world.  But  if  these  objects  are  of  the  importance  which  we 
attribute  to  them,  the  education  of  women  must  be  important,  as 
the  formation  of  character  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  life 
seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  them.  It  is  certainly  in  the 
power  of  a  sensible  and  well-educated  mother  to  inspire,  within  that 
period,  such  tastes  and  propensities  as  shall  nearly  decide  the  des- 
tiny of  the  future  man ;  and  this  is  clone,  not  only  by  the  inten- 
tional exertions  of  the  mother,  but  by  the  gradual  and  insensible 
imitation  of  the  child ;  for  there  is  something  extremely  contagious 
in  greatness  and  rectitude  of  thinking,  even  at  that  age ;  and  the 
character  of  the  mother  with  whom  he  passes  his  early  infancy  is 
always  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  child.  A  merely 
accomplished  woman  cannot  infuse  her  tastes  into  the  minds  of  her 
sons;  and,  if  she  could,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
her  success.  Besides,  when  her  accomplishments  are  given  up,  she 
has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  amuse  herself  in  the  best  way  she  can ; 
and,  becoming  entirely  frivolous,  either  declines  altogether  the  fatigue 
of  attending  to  her  children,  or,  attending  to  them,  has  neither  talents 
nor  knowledge  to  succeed )  and,  therefore,  here  is  a  plain  and  fair 
answer  to  those  who  ask  so  triumphantly,  why  should  a  woman  de- 
dicate herself  to  this  branch  of  knowledge?  or  why  should  she  be 
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attached  to  such  science?  Because,  by  having  gained  information 
on  these  points,  she  may  inspire  her  son  with  valuable  tastes,  which 
may  abide  by  him  through  life,  and  carry  him  up  to  all  the  sublimi- 
ties of  knowledge ;  because  she  cannot  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great 
character,  if  she  is  absorbed  in  frivolous  amusements,  nor  inspire 
her  child  with  noble  desires,  when  a  long  course  of  trifling  has  de- 
stined the  little  talents  which  were  left  by  a  bad  education.   *   *  * 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  conversation;  and  the 
pleasures  of  conversation  are  of  course  enhanced  by  every  increase 
of  knowledge  :  not  that  we  should  meet  together  to  talk  of  alkalies 
and  angles,  or  to  add  to  our  stock  of  history  and  philology — though 
a  little  of  these  things  is  no  bad  ingredient  in  conversation ;  but  let 
the  subject  be  what  it  may,  there  is  always  a  prodigious  difference 
between  the  conversation  of  those  who  have  been  well  educated,  and 
of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Education  gives 
fecundity  of  thought,  copiousness  of  illustration,  quickness,  vigor, 
fancy,  words,  images,  and  illustrations ;  it  decorates  every  common 
thing,  and  gives  the  power  of  trifling  without  being  undignified  and 
absurd.  The  subjects  themselves  may  not  be  wanted,  upon  which 
the  talents  of  an  educated  man  have  been  exercised ;  but  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  those  talents  which  his  education  has  rendered 
strong  and  quick.  Now,  really,  nothing  can  be  further  from  our 
intention  than  to  say  any  thing  rude  and  unpleasant  j  but  we  must 
be  excused  for  observing  that  it  is  not  now  a  very  common  thing  to 
be  interested  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  female  knowledge,  but  it 
lis  a  very  common  thing  to  lament  that  the  finest  faculties  in  the 
world  have  been  confined  to  trifles  utterly  unworthy  of  their  rich- 
ness and  their  strength. 

If,  therefore,  you  educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified  and  im- 
portant subjects,  you  are  multiplying  beyond  measure  the  chances 
of  human  improvement,  by  preparing  and  medicating  those  early 
impressions  which  always  come  from  the  mother;  and  which,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  are  quite  decisive  of  character  and 
genius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  business  of  education  that  women 
would  influence  the  destiny  of  men.  If  women  knew  more,  men 
must  learn  more — for  ignorance  would  then  be  shameful — and  it 
would  become  the  fashion  to  be  instructed.  The  instruction  of 
women  improves  the  stock  of  national  talents,  and  employs  more 
minds  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  world ;  it  increases 
the  pleasures  of  society,  by  multiplying  the  topics  upon  which  the 
two  sexes  take  a  common  interest ;  and  makes  marriage  an  inter- 
course of  understanding  as  well  as  of  affection,  by  giving  dignity 
and  importance  to  the  female  character.  The  education  of  women 
favors  public  morals ;  it  provides  for  every  season  of  life,  as  well  as 
for  the  brightest  and  the  best :  and  leaves  a  woman,  when  she  is 
stricken  by  the  hand  of  time,  not  as  she  now  is,  destitute  of  every 
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thing,  and  neglected  by  all ;  but  with  the  full  power  and  the  splen- 
did attractions  of  knowledge — diffusing  the  elegant  pleasures  of 
polite  literature,  and  receiving  the  just  homage  of  learned  and  ac- 
complished men. 


THE    COST   OF   MILITARY   GLORY.1 

We  can  inform  Brother  Jonathan  what  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  being  too  fond  of  glory —  Taxes  upon  every  article  which 
enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the 
foot — taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel, 
smell,  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion — taxes 
on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth — on  every 
thing  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home — taxes  on  the 
raw  material — taxes  on  every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the 
industry  of  man — taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's  appetite, 
and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health— on  the  ermine  which  de- 
corates the  judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal — on  the 
poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's  spice — on  the  brass  nails  of  the 
coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride — at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or 
levant,  we  must  pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top — the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a 
taxed  road  : — and  the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine, 
which  has  paid  seven  per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen 
per  cent. — flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid 
twenty-two  per  cent. — and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him 

1  This  lesson  cannot  "be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  American  youth.  We  are 
following  the  footsteps  of  European  despots  so  fast  that,  unless  the  people  arise  and  send  to 
Congress  men  whose  Christian  obligations  are  stronger  than  their  party  ties,  we  shall  over- 
take them  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  that  in  which  they  have  accumulated  war  debts  to 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  whole  expenses  of  our  army  and  navy 
during  the  eight  years  of  Washington's  administration  were  less  than  eleven  millions ;  uoav 
they  are  twenty-two  millions  in  one  year ! ! !  The  whole  expenses  of  our  most  wicked  Mexi- 
can war — a  war  waged  to  extend  the  curse  of  slavery — will  not  be  less,  from  first  to  last, 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Look,  too,  at  the  favoritism  shown  to  military  men.  To  have  been  a  successful  human 
butcher  is  a  sure  passport  to  the  highest  public  honors;  and  all  connected  with  the  army  are 
rewarded,  down  to  the  meanest  soldier,  in  the  shape  of  pensions,  land-bounties,  &c.  &c. 
Who  ever  heard  among  us  of  such  rewards  being  given  to  those  who  had  really  benefited 
the  world  by  their  writings  or  by  useful  inventions  and  discoveries  ?  England  is  more  con- 
sistent in  this  respect,  for  she  grants  pensions  to  distinguished  scholars  when  they  are  in  a 
situation  to  require  pecuniary  aid. 

Again :  compare  the  cost  and  utility  of  the  War  and  Peace  departments.  For  instance, 
what  good  have  the  army  and  navy  done  to  the  country  the  last  year  compared  with  the 
post-office  department  ?  The  latter  cost  but  five  millions,  carrying,  in  the  shape  of  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  and  letters,  food  for  the  mind,  and  joy  for  the  heart,  to  the  doors  of  millions 
every  day  in  the  year.  It.3  expenses,  too,  were  pail  by  indivi  luals,  and  not  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  it  would  not  risk  even  one  million  to  confer  the  blessings  of  cheap  postage,  while  it 
hesitated  not  to  squander  twenty-two  millions  upon  the  army  and  navy.  The  amount  of  money 
which  a  ship  of  the  line  costs  every  year  would  support  five  or  six  such  colleges  as  Harvard, 
or  Yale,  or  Dartmouth ! !  As  soon  as  the  time  comes  (and  may  it  come  speedily)  when  our  go- 
vernment shall  be  supported  in  the  only  honest  way — by  direct  taxes  according  to  property — 
then  will  the  people  watch  more  narrowly  the  way  in  which  their  money  is  expended,  and 
then  may  we  expect  more  economy,  as  well  as  more  fitness  in  our  national  expenditures. 
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to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for 
burying  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity on  taxed  marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers — to 
be  taxed  no  more.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
large  sums  will  make  the  government  avaricious  and  profuse ;  and 
the  system  itself  will  infallibly  generate  the  base  vermin  of  spies 
and  informers,  and  a  still  more  pestilent  race  of  political  tools  and 
retainers  of  the  meanest  and  most  odious  description;  while  the 
prodigious  patronage  which  the  collecting  of  this  splendid  revenue 
will  throw  into  the  hands  of  government  will  invest  it  with  so  vast 
an  influence,  and  hold  out  such  means  and  temptations  to  corrup- 
tion, as  all  the  virtue  and  public  spirit,  even  of  republicans,  will  be 
unable  to  resist. 

GRATTAN. 

What  Irishman  does  not  feel  proud  that  he  has  lived  in  the  days 
of  G-rattan?  who  has  not  turned  to  him  for  comfort,  from  the  false 
friends  and  open  enemies  of  Ireland?  who  did  not  remember  him 
in  the  days  of  its  burnings  and  wastings  and  murders  ?  No  govern- 
ment ever  dismayed  him — the  world  could  not  bribe  him — he  thought 
only  of  Ireland — lived  for  no  other  object — dedicated  to  her  his 
beautiful  fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  his  manly  courage,  and  all  the 
splendor  of  his  astonishing  eloquence.  He  was  so  born  and  so 
gifted,  that  poetry,  forensic  skill,  elegant  literature,  and  all  the 
highest  attainments  of  human  genius,  were  within  his  reach ;  but 
he  thought  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  make  other  men 
happy  and  free ;  and  in  that  straight  line  he  went  on  for  fifty  years, 
without  one  side  look,  without  one  yielding  thought,  without  one 
motive  in  his  heart  which  he  might  not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
God  and  man.  He  is  gone  !  but  there  is  not  a  single  day  of  his 
honest  life  of  which  every  good  Irishman  would  not  be  more  proud 
than  of  the  whole  political  existence  of  his  countrymen — the  annual 
deserters  and  betrayers  of  their  native  land. 

CHARACTER   OF    SIR   JAMES    MACKINTOSH. 

When  I  turn  from  living  spectacles  of  stupidity,  ignorance,  and 
malice,  and  wish  to  think  better  of  the  world — I  remember  my 
great  and  benevolent  friend  Mackintosh. 

The  first  points  of  character  which  everybody  noticed  in  him  were 
the  total  absence  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness. 
He  could  not  hate — he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  The  gall- 
bladder was  omitted  in  his  composition,  and  if  he  could  have  been 
persuaded  into  any  scheme  of  revenging  himself  upon  an  enemy,  I 

39  ^ 
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am  sure  (unless  he  bad  been  narrowly  watched)  it  would  have  ended 
in  proclaiming  the  good  qualities  and  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
adversary.  Truth  had  so  much  more  power  over  him  than  anger, 
that  (whatever  might  be  the  provocation)  he  could  not  misrepresent, 
nor  exaggerate.  In  questions  of  passion  and  party,  he  stated  facts 
as  they  were,  and  reasoned  fairly  upon  them,  placing  his  happiness 
and  pride  in  equitable  discrimination.  Very  fond  of  talking,  he 
heard  patiently,  and,  not  averse  to  intellectual  display,  did  not  for- 
get that  others  might  have  the  same  inclination  as  himself. 

Till  subdued  by  age  and  illness,  his  conversation  was  more  bril- 
liant and  instructive  than  that  of  any  human  being  I  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with.  His  memory  (vast  and  prodi- 
gious as  it  was)  he  so  managed  as  to  make  it  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction,  rather  than  that  dreadful  engine  of  colloquial  op- 
pression into  which  it  is  sometimes  erected.  He  remembered  things, 
words,  thoughts,  dates,  and  every  thing  that  was  wanted.  His  lan- 
guage was  beautiful,  and  might  have  gone  from  the  fireside  to  the 
press ;  but  though  his  ideas  were  always  clothed  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage, the  clothes  were  sometimes  too  big  for  the  body,  and  com- 
mon thoughts  were  dressed  in  better  and  larger  apparel  than  they 
deserved.  He  certainly  had  this  fault,  but  it  was  not  one  of  fre- 
quent commission. 

He  had  very  little  science,  and  no  great  knowledge  of  physics. 
His  notions  of  his  early  pursuit — the  study  of  medicine — were  im- 
perfect and  antiquated,  and  he  was  but  an  indifferent  classical  scholar, 
for  the  Greek  language  has  never  crossed  the  Tweed  in  any  great 
force.  In  history  the  whole  stream  of  time  was  open  before  him ; 
he  had  looked  into  every  moral  and  metaphysical  question  from 
Plato  to  Paley,  and  had  waded  through  morasses  of  international 
law,  where  the  step  of  no  living  man  could  follow  him.     *      *      * 

A  high  merit  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  his  real  and  unaf- 
fected philanthropy.  He  did  not  make  the  improvement  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  an  engine  of  popularity,  and  a  stepping- 
stone  to  power;  but  he  had  a  genuine  love  of  human  happiness. 
Whatever  might  assuage  the  angry  passions  and  arrange  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  nations ;  whatever  could  promote  peace,  increase 
knowledge,  extend  commerce,  diminish  crime,  and  encourage  indus- 
try; whatever  could  exalt  human  character,  and  could  enlarge 
human  understanding — struck  at  once  at  his  heart,  and  roused 
all  his  faculties.  I  have  seen  him  in  a  moment  when  this  spirit 
came  upon  him — like  a  great  ship  of  war — cut  his  cable,  and 
spread  his  enormous  canvas,  and  launch  into  a  wide  sea  of  rea- 
soning eloquence. 
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THE    CURSE    OF   WAR. 

A  second  great  object  which  I  hope  will  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  this  royal  lady  is  a  rooted  horror  of  war — an  earnest  and 
passionate  desire  to  keep  her  people  in  a  state  of  profound  peace. 
The  greatest  curse  which  can  be  entailed  upon  mankind  is  a  state 
of  war.  All  the  atrocious  crimes  committed  in  years  of  peace — 
all  that  is  spent  in  peace  by  the  secret  corruptions  or  by  the 
thoughtless  extravagance  of  nations,  are  mere  trifles  compared  with 
the  gigantic  evils  which  stalk  over  the  world  in  a  state  of  war. 
God  is  forgotten  in  war — every  principle  of  Christian  charity  tram- 
pled upon — human  labor  destroyed — human  industry  extinguished ; 
you  see  the  son  and  the  husband  and  the  brother  dying  miserably 
in  distant  lands — you  see  the  waste  of  human  affections — you  see 
the  breaking  of  human  hearts — you  hear  the  shrieks  of  widows  and 
children  after  the  battle — and  you  walk  over  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  wounded  calling  for  death.  I  would  say  to  that  royal  child, 
worship  God,  by  loving  peace — it  is  not  your  humanity  to  pity  a 
beggar  by  giving  him  food  or  raiment — I  can  do  that ;  that  is  the 
charity  of  the  humble  and  the  unknown — widen  you  your  heart 
for  the  more  expanded  miseries  of  mankind — pity  the  mothers  of 
the  peasantry  who  see  their  sons  torn  away  from  their  families — 
pity  your  poor  subjects  crowded  into  hospitals,  and  calling  in  their 
last  breath  upon  their  distant  country  and  their  young  queen — pity 
the  stupid,  frantic  folly  of  human  beings  who  are  always  ready  to 
tear  each  other  to  pieces,  and  to  deluge  the  earth  with  each  other's 
blood ;  this  is  your  extended  humanity — and  this  the  great  field 
of  your  compassion.  Extinguish  in  your  heart  the  fiendish  love  of 
military  glory,  from  which  your  sex  does  not  necessarily  exempt 
you,  and  to  which  the  wickedness  of  flatterers  may  urge  you.  Say 
upon  your  death-bed,  "  I  have  made  few  orphans  in  my  reign — I 
have  made  few  widows — my  object  has  been  peace.  I  have  used 
all  the  weight  of  my  character,  and  all  the  power  of  my  situation, 
to  check  the  irascible  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  turn  them  to  the 
arts  of  honest  industry:  this  has  been  the  Christianity  of  my 
throne,  and  this  the  gospel  of  my  sceptre  ;  in  this  way  I  have  strove 
to  worship  my  Redeemer  and  my  Judge.' ' 

From  a  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  her  accession  to  the  throne. 

Of  his  keen  wit,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  "  did  up"  authors,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  fine  specimen.  It  is  the  shortest  review  in  the  whole  eighty-five 
volumes  of  the  "Edinburgh,"  and  I  give  it  entire.  It  is  a  notice  of  the  "Anni- 
versary Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  by  W.  Langford,  D.  D." 

A    SOPORIFIC    SERMON. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  the  gentleman  engaged  in  re- 
viewing this  sermon  proves,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  im- 
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portance  of  this  charity  for  restoring  to  life  persons  in  whom  the 
vital  power  is  suspended.  He  was  discovered,  with  Dr.  Langford's 
discourse  lying  open  before  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound 
sleep  5  from  which  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  awakened  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  By  attending,  however,  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Humane  Society,  flinging  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco, 
applying  hot  flannels,  and  carefully  removing  the  discourse  itself 
to  a  great  distance,  the  critic  was  restored  to  his  disconsolate 
brothers. 

The  only  account  he  could  give  of  himself  was  that  he  remem- 
bers reading  on,  regularly,  till  he  came  to  the  following  pathetic 
description  of  a  drowned  tradesman ;  beyond  which  he  recollects 
nothing  : — 

"But  to  the  individual  himself,  as  a  man,  let  us  add  the  interruption  to  all  the 
temporal  business  in  which  his  interest  was  engaged.  To  him,  indeed,  now  ap- 
parently lost,  the  world  is  as  nothing ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  man  can  live 
for  himself  alone :  society  parcels  out  its  concerns  in  various  connections  j  and 
from  one  head  issue  waters  which  run  down  in  many  channels.  The  spring  be- 
ing suddenly  cut  off,  what  confusion  must  follow  in  the  streams  which  have  flowed 
from  its  source !  It  may  be,  that  all  the  expectations  reasonably  raised  of  ap- 
proaching prosperity,  to  those  who  have  embarked  in  the  same  occupation,  may 
at  once  disappear ;  and  the  important  interchange  of  commercial  faith  be  broken 
off  before  it  could  be  brought  to  any  advantageous  conclusion." 

This  extract  will  suffice  for  the  style  of  the  sermon.  The  charity 
itself  is  above  all  praise. 

The  following  extract  from  "  Peter  Plymley's  Letters"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
inimitable  wit  in  ridiculing  the  idea,  then  prevalent,  that  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
the  pope,  had  been  formed  against  the  Protestant  religion : — 


CONSPIRACY    OF   THE   POPE. 

The  pope  has  not  landed — nor  are  there  any  curates  sent  out 
after  him — nor  has  he  been  hid  at  St.  Albans  by  the  Dowager  Lady 
Spencer — nor  dined  privately  at  Holland  House — nor  been  seen 
near  Dropmore.  If  these  fears  exist,  (which  I  do  not  believe,) 
they  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
[the  late  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval ;]  they  emanate  from  his  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  interest  5  and,  though  they  reflect  the  highest  honor 
upon  the  delicate  irritability  of  his  faith,  must  certainly  be  consi- 
dered as  more  ambiguous  proofs  of  the  sanity  and  vigor  of  his 
understanding.  By  this  time,  however,  the  best-informed  clergy 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  are  convinced  that  the  rumor 
is  without  foundation  :  and,  though  the  pope  is  probably  hovering 
about  our  coast  in  a  fishing-smack,  it  is  most  likely  he  will  fall  a 
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prey  to  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  :  and  it  is  certain  he  has  not 
yet  polluted  the  Protestantism  of  our  soil.  Exactly  in  the  same 
manner  the  story  of  the  wooden  gods  seized  at  Charing  Cross,  by 
an  order  from  the  Foreign  Office,  turns  out  to  be  without  the  sha- 
dow of  a  foundation  :  instead  of  the  angels  and  archangels  mentioned 
by  the  informer,  nothing  was  discovered  but  a  wooden  image  of 
Lord  Mulgrave  going  down  to  Chatham  as  a  head-piece  for  the 
Spanker  gun-vessel :  it  was  an  exact  resemblance  of  his  lordship  in 
his  military  uniform ;  and  therefore  as  little  like  a  god  as  can  well 
be  imagined. 


In  a  similar  vein  he  holds  up,  in  a  manner  highly  ludicrous  and  amusing,  the 
fears  entertained  by  England  of  a  French  invasion.  He  is  arguing  that,  not- 
withstanding these  fears,  the  British  rulers  neglected  the  obvious  means  of  self- 
defence  against 

THE    FRENCH   INVASION. 

As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a  gallant  defence 
behind  hedgerows,  and  through  plate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly 
as  I  think  of  their  bravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe 
so  likely  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English  j  and  this  from 
their  total  unacquaintance  with  sciences  of  war.  Old  wheat  and 
beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round ;  cart-mares  shot ;  sows  of 
Lord  Somerville\s  breed  running  wild  over  the  country;  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts  ;  Mrs.  Plymley 
in  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen 
three  or  four  times  over ;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  an 
English  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or  a 
farm-house  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjected  to  any 
other  proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek 
and  orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which 
lies  in  the  corner  of  your  parlor  window,  has  contributed  to  work 
you  up  to  the  most  romantic  expectations  of  our  Roman  behavior. 
You  are  persuaded  that  Lord  Ainherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge  like 
Codes ;  that  some  maid  of  honor  will  break  away  from  her  cap- 
tivity and  swim  over  the  Thames ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  will  burn 
his  capitulating  hand;  and  little  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty 
years'  purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall  while  the  French  are  encamped 
upon  it.  I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  French  do  come ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English 
behavior  of  these  invaluable  persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  op- 
portunity may  be  given  them  for  Roman  valor,  and  for  those  very 
un-Roman  pensions  which  they  would  all,  of  course,  take  especial 
care  to  claim  in  consequence. 
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In  a  speech  delivered  in- Taunton,  in  1831,  he  thus  ridicules  the  attempt  of  the 
Lords  to  stop  the 

PROGRESS    OF   REFORM. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt  of  the  lords 
to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the 
great  storm  of  Sidruouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height — 
the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses — and  every  thing  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  storm,  Dame 
Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her 
house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  and  squeezing  out 
the  sea  water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  Atlantic  was  roused;  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit  was  up;  but  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  pud- 
dle ;  but  she  should  not  have  meddled  with  a  tempest.1 


CHIMNEY    SWEEPS. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  the  case  of  the  chimney 
sweepers,  and  in  founding  it  upon  the  basis  of  facts,  that  we  may 
make  an  answer  to  those  profligate  persons  who  are  always  ready  to 
fling  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  the  labors  of  humanity,  because  they 
are  desirous  that  what  they  have  not  virtue  to  do  themselves,  should 
appear  to  be  foolish  and  romantic  when  done  by  others.  A  still 
higher  degree  of  depravity  than  this,  is  to  want  every  sort  of  com- 
passion for  human  misery,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  filth,  poverty, 
and  ignorance, — to  regulate  humanity  by  the  income  tax,  and  to 
deem  the  bodily  wretchedness  and  the  dirty  tears  of  the  poor  a  fit 
subject  for  pleasantry  and  contempt.  We  should  have  been  loath 
to  believe  that  such  deep-seated  and  disgusting  immorality  existed 
in  these  days ;  but  the  notice  of  it  is  forced  upon  us.  Nor  must 
we  pass  over  a  set  of  marvellously  weak  gentlemen  who  discover 
democracy  and  revolution  in  every  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  take  off  a  little  of  the  load  of  misery 

i  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  good  things  of  Sydney  Smith  : — 

Definition  of  the  Popish  Ritual :  "  Posture  and  imposture,  flections  and  genu-flections, 
bowing  to  the  right,  curtseying  to  the  left,  and  an  immense  amount  of  man-millinery." 

"  Every  man  fancies  he  can  do  three  things :  farm  a  small  property,  drive  a  gig,  and  write 
an  article  for  a  Review." 

Of  a  great  talker,  he  once  said — "  It  would  improve  him  if  he  now  and  then  had  a  few 
flashes  of  silence." 

One  of  the  chief  titles  of  distinction  in  the  Scotch  law  is,  "  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,"  and 
when  Sydney  Smith,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  first  met  in  company  a  gentleman  hearing  that  title, 
he  assumed  a  reverential  expression  in  looking  at  him,  and  said — "  A  most  surprising  title ; 
for  in  England  the  deans  have  no  faculties." 
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from  those  points  where  it  presses  the  hardest.  Such  are  the  men 
into  whose  hearts  Mrs.  Fry  has  struck  the  deepest  terror — who  ab- 
hor 3Ir.  Bentham  and  his  penitentiary;  Mr.  Bennet  and  his  hulks; 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  his  bloodless  assizes ;  Mr.  Tuke  and  his 
sweeping  machines — and  every  human  being  who  is  great  and  good 
enough  to  sacrifice  his  quiet  to  his  love  for  his  fellow-creatures. 
Certainly  we  admit  that  humanity  is  sometimes  the  vail  of  ambi- 
tion or  of  faction ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great 
many  excellent  persons  to  whom  it  is  misery  to  see  misery,  and 
pleasure  to  lessen  it;  and  who,  by  calling  the  public  attention  to 
the  worst  cases,  and  by  giving  birth  to  judicious  legislative  enact- 
ments for  their  improvement,  have  made,  and  are  making,  the 
world  somewhat  happier  than  they  found  it.  Upon  these  principles 
we  join  hands  with  the  friends  of  the  chimney  sweepers,  and  most 
heartily  wish  for  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  and  the  limitation 
of  their  trade.1 


DR.    PARR  S    WIG   AND    SERMON. 

Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Dr.  Parr's  wig,  must 
have  observed,  that  while  it  trespasses  a  little  on  the  orthodox 
magnitude  of  perukes  in  the  anterior  parts,  it  scorns  even  Episcopal 
limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into  boundless  convexity  of  frizz,  the 
mega  thauma  (the  "  great  wonder")  of  barbers,  and  the  terror  of 
the  literary  world.  After  the  manner  of  his  wig,  the  Doctor2  has 
constructed  his  sermon,  giving  us  a  discourse  of  no  common  length, 
and  subjoining  an  immeasurable  mass  of  notes,  which  appear  to 
concern  every  learned  thing,  every  learned  man,  and  almost  every 
unlearned  man  since  the  beo-innino-  of  the  world. 


PHEN03IENA   OF   BOTANY   BAY. 

In  this  remote  part  of  the  earth,  Nature  (having  made  horses, 
oxen,  ducks,  geese,  oaks,  elms,  and  all  regular  and  useful  produc- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  world)  seems  determined  to  have  a  bit  of 
play,  and  to  amuse  herself  as  she  pleases.  Accordingly,  she  makes 
cherries  with  the  stone  on  the  outside ;  and  a  monstrous  animal, 
as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  with  the  head  of  a  rabbit,  a  tail  as  big  as  a 
bed-post,  hopping  along  at  the  rate   of  five  hops  to  a  mile,  with 

1  ••'  Sydney  Smith  had  a  genuine  Christian  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  far 
more  serious  intentions  in  almost  all  he  wrote  than  the  gravest  of  Lis  opponents  could  well 
imagine.  He  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  good." — Leigh  Hunt's  "  Wit 
and  Humor? 

*  A  great  scholar,  as  rude  and  violent  as  most  Greek  scholars  are,  unless  they  happen  to 
he  bishops.  He  has  left  nothing  behind  him  worth  leaving :  he  was  rather  fitted  for  the  law 
than  the  church,  and  would  have  been  a  more  considerable  man,  if  he  had  been  more 
knocked  about  among  his  equals.  He  lived  with  country  gentlemen  and  clergymen,  who 
flattered  and  feared  him. 
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three  or  four  young  kangaroos  looking  out  of  its  false  uterus  to  see 
what  is  passing.  Then  comes  a  quadruped  as  big  as  a  large  cat, 
with  the  eyes,  color,  and  skin  of  a  mole,  and  the  bill  and  web-feet 
of  a  duck — puzzling  Dr.  Shaw,  and  rendering  the  latter  half  of  his 
life  miserable,  from  his  utter  inability  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  bird  or  a  beast.  Add  to  this  a  parrot,  with  the  legs  of  a  sea- 
gull ;  a  skate  with  the  head  of  a  shark )  and  a  bird  of  such  mon- 
strous dimensions,  that  a  side  bone  of  it  will  dine  three  real  carni- 
verous  Englishmen — together  with  many  other  productions  that 
agitate  Sir  Joseph,1  and  fill  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  distress 
and  delight. 


THOMAS   CHALMERS,  1780—1847. 

Thomas  Chalmers,  the  distinguished  Scottish  divine,  was  horn  at  Anstruther,  in 
Fifeshire,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1780.  In  November,  1791,  he  was  enrolled  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  prosecuted  his  literary  and  theological  studies. 
Two  or  three  years  after  leaving  the  university,  he  obtained  the  church  of  Kil- 
many,  in  his  native  county.  Here  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  scientific  studies ; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  parochial  labors,  he  lectured  in  the  different  towns  on  che- 
mistry and  other  subjects,  wrote  many  pamphlets  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
contributed  the  article  " Christianity"  to  the  "Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,"  edited 
by  Sir  David  Brewster.  This  was  afterward  published  separately,  under  the  title 
of  "  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Revelation." 

In  1814,  he  removed  to  the  new  church  of  St.  John's  in  Glasgow,  and  while  there, 
rose  to  be  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  day — his  fame  extending  not  only  over 
Great  Britain,  but  throughout  all  Europe  and  America ;  and  no  visit  to  the  coun- 
try was  deemed  by  any  one  complete  unless  he  had  heard  Chalmers  preach.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  his  distinguished  rank  in  theology,  for  in  1817  he  entered 
the  scientific  arena,  and  published  his  celebrated  "  Discourses  on  Astronomy." 
In  1818  appeared  his  "Commercial  Discourses;"  in  1819  his  "Occasional  Dis- 
courses in  the  Tron  Church  and  St.  John's  Church •"  and  in  1821  his  "  Civic  and 
Christian  Economy  of  Large  Towns." 

So  far  was  he  from  confining  his  labors  to  his  parochial  duties,  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  aid  every  good  cause  designed  to  elevate  man.  His  greatest  triumph 
was  in  the  management  of  the  pauperism  of  his  district  of  Glasgow.  It  had 
hitherto  cost  about  £1400  per  annum.  Dr.  Chalmers  proposed  that  his  kirk- 
session  should  relieve  the  city  of  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  the  whole. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  immediately,  through  his  deacons,  (each  of  whom 
could  carefully  explore  his  own  small  district,)  a  thorough  investigation  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  circumstances  of  every  pauper.  Frauds  almost  innumerable  were 
detected :  lines  were  drawn  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  poor :  the 
idle,  the  dissolute,  and  the  drunken  were  often  reclaimed :  while  it  was  frequently 

1  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
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found  that  a  little  friendly  advice  was  all  that  was  needed  to  prevent  the  honest 
and  industrious  from  sinking  into  destitution.  In  short,  the  scheme  turned  out  to 
be  more  a  contrivance  to  prevent  poverty  than  to  relieve  it,  and  the  £1400  was 
reduced  to  £280  per  annum. 

After  laboring  for  some  years  in  Glasgow,  he  was  appointed,  in  1824,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  His  arrival 
there  gave  an  impulse  to  that  ancient  seminary,  which  brought  back  much  of  the 
glory  of  its  former  days.  The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  take  a  chair  in  the 
then  projected  London  University,  but  declined.  During  the  period  of  his  settle- 
ment at  St.  Andrew's,  he  published  his  works  "  On  Church  and  College  Endow- 
ments/' on  "  Political  Economy,"  his  "  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  and  his  "  Lectures 
on  the  Romans."  His  published  works  form  twenty-five  volumes,  and  they  have 
been  widely  circulated.  In  addition  to  these,  he  has  made  many  and  important 
contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

In  1828  he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  L^niversity  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  highest  academical  distinction  which  could  be  conferred;  and  here, 
undisturbed  by  any  change,  he  prosecuted  his  labors  for  many  years,  and  concen- 
trated upon  himself  a  deeper  interest  than  any  other  clergyman  of  the  religious 
world  either  in  Great  Britain  or  America.  Then  came  the  memorable  year  1843, 
when  a  very  large  and  influential  number  of  the  clergy  and  their  congregations 
seceded  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  in  defence  of  their  right  to 
have  only  such  pastors  as  were  their  own  choice,  and  not  such  as  dukes  and  lords 
might  thrust  upon  them  at  pleasure.  Dr.  Chalmers  led  the  seceding  party,  and 
consequently  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  university — a  noble  instance  of 
sacrificing  all  worldly  advantage  for  the  cause  of  truth. 

Few  scholars  had  accumulated  so  many  academic  honors  as  Dr.  Chalmers.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  honors  never  before 
awarded  to  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  seldom  to  a  Scotsman.  In  fine,  while  liv- 
ing he  received  all  the  homage  and  respect  usually  accorded  to  great  men  when 
dead,  and  this  mainly  because,  while  living,  he  was  a  good  man  as  well  as  a 
great  man.  With  him  religion  was  not  a  mere  theory  on  which  he  could  ex- 
patiate with  a  wondrous  grasp  of  intellect,  illustrate  with  the  most  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  set  before  an  audience  in  all  the  perspicuity  and  clearness  that  a 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject  could  accomplish.  It  was  a  living  faith  that  min- 
gled with  all  his  thoughts,  imparted  a  tone  to  his  language,  and  moulded  his 
actions ;  it  was  realized  in  his  whole  course  of  conduct.  His  attainments  in  sci- 
ence, his  genius,  his  life  seemed  devoted  to  one  end — to  raise  his  country  by  the 
lever  of  religion. 

Dr.  Chalmers  retired  to  rest  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  May  30,  1847,  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  and  died  calmly  during  the  night,  the  bed-clothes  being 
found  undisturbed  about  his  person.  The  news  of  his  death  caused  a  most  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  it  was  felt  that  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  in  the  literary  and  religious  world  had  gone  out.1 

1  Eead  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  lri.  52 :  "  Gentleman's  ^Magazine/'  June.  1845.  February,  1850, 
and  October,  1850 ;  also  London  Athenaeum,  1S47,  pp.  597,  603,  and  887. 
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INSIGNIFICANCE    OF    THIS    WORLD. 

Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the  trumpet  of 
its  dissolution  were  sounded,  though  yon  sky  were  to  pass  away  as 
a  scroll,  and  every  visible  glory  which  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has 
inscribed  on  it  were  extinguished  for  ever — an  event  so  awful  to  us, 
and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity,  by  which  so  many  suns  would 
be  extinguished,  and  so  many  varied  scenes  of  life  and  population 
would  rush  into  forgetfulness, — what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  of  the 
Almighty's  workmanship?  A  mere  shred,  which,  though  scattered 
into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  God  one  entire  scene  of 
greatness  and  majesty.  Though  the  earth  and  the  heavens  were  to 
disappear,  there  are  other  worlds  which  roll  afar ;  the  light  of  other 
suns  shines  upon  them ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles  them  is  gar- 
nished with  other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to  say,  that  the  moral 
world  extends  to  these  distant  and  unknown  regions?  that  they  are 
occupied  with  people  ?  that  the  charities  of  home  and  of  neighbor- 
hood flourish  there  ?  that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up,  and 
his  goodness  rejoiced  in?  that  there  piety  has  its  temples  and  its 
offerings  ?  and  the  richness  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and 
admired  by  intelligent  worshippers  ? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which  teems  with  them ; 
and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it?  The  universe  at  large  would 
suffer  as  little  in  its  splendor  and  variety  by  the  destruction  of  our 
planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest  would  suf- 
fer by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.  The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch 
which  supports  it.  It  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident. 
A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream 
of  water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment  of  time,  the  life, 
which  we  know  by  the  microscope  it  teems  with,  is  extinguished ; 
and  an  occurrence  so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  in  the  scale 
of  his  observation,  carries  in  it,  to  the  myriads  which  people  this 
little  leaf,  an  event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as  the  destruction  of 
a  world. 

Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the  occupiers  of  this 
ball,  which  performs  its  little  round  among  the  suns  and  the  systems 
which  astronomy  has  unfolded — we  may  feel  the  same  littleness, 
and  the  same  insecurity.  We  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  would  require  the  operation  of  greater  elements 
to  destroy  us.  But  these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  rages 
within  may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the  surface  of  our  planet, 
and  transform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting  volcano.  The  sudden 
formation  of  elastic  matter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth— and  it  lies 
within  the  agency  of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this — may 
explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  noxious  air  from 
below  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around  us ;  it  may 
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affect  the  delicate  portion  of  its  ingredients  5  and  the  whole  of  ani- 
mated nature  may  wither  and  die  under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted 
atmosphere.  A  blazing  comet  may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its 
orbit,  and  realize  all  the  terrors  which  superstition  has  conceived  of 
it.  We  cannot  anticipate  with  precision  the  consequences  of  an 
event  which  every  astronomer  must  know  to  lie  within  the  limits  of 
chance  and  probability.  It  may  hurry  our  globe  towards  the  sun — - 
or  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  planetary  system — or  give  it 
a  new  axis  of  revolution — and  the  effect  which  I  shall  simply  an- 
nounce, without  explaining  it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  the 
ocean,  and  bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and  conti- 
nents. 

These  are  accidents  which  may  happen  in  a  single  instant  of  time, 
and  against  which  nothing  known  in  the  present  system  of  things 
provides  us  with  any  security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the 
earth,  but  they  would  unpeople  it;  and  we,  who  tread  its  surface 
with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring 
elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
would  spread  solitude,  and  silence,  and  death  over  the  dominions  of 
the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness,  and  this  insecurity,  which  make  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us,  and  bring  with  such  empha- 
sis to  every  pious  bosom  the  holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude. 
The  God  who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in  high  authority  over  all 
worlds,  is  mindful  of  man ;  and,  though  at  this  moment  his  energy 
is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  creation,  we  may  feel  the  same 
security  in  his  providence  as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  his  undi- 
vided care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mysterious  agency. 
But  such  is  the  incomprehensible  fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whose 
eye  is  abroad  over  the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to  every 
blade  of  grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of  blood  which  circu- 
lates through  the  veins  of  the  minutest  animal ;  that,  though  his 
mind  takes  into  its  comprehensive  grasp  immensity  and  all  its  won- 
ders, I  am  as  much  known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of 
his  attention ;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts ;  that  he  gives  birth 
to  every  feeling  and  every  movement  within  me ;  and  that,  with  an 
exercise  of  power  which  I  can  neither  describe  nor  comprehend,  the 
same  God  who  sits  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glo- 
ries of  the  firmament,  is  at  my  right  hand,  to  give  me  every  breath 
which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort  which  I  enjoy. 

THE   TELESCOPE    AND    THE    MICROSCOPE. 

About  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  another  instru- 
ment was  formed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonderful,  nor 
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less  rewarding  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man.  This  was  the  microscope. 
The  one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star ;  the  other  leads  me  to 
see  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  taught  me  that  this  mighty 
globe,  with  the  whole  burden  of  its  people  and  of  its  countries,  is 
but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high  field  of  immensity ;  the  other  teaches 
me  that  every  grain  of  sand  may  harbor  within  it  the  tribes  and  the 
families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance 
of  the  world  I  tread  upon ;  the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insigni- 
ficance, for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the 
flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there 
are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of 
the  firmament.  The  one  has  suggested  to  me  that,  beyond  and 
above  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  there  may  lie  fields  of  creation 
which  sweep  immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the 
Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe;  the  other 
suggests  to  me  that,  within  and  beneath  all  that  minuteness  which 
the  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  lie  a 
region  of  invisibles,  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mysterious 
curtain  which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might  there  see  a  thea- 
tre of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded,  a  universe 
within  the  compass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers 
of  the  microscope,  but  where  the  wonder-working  Grod  finds  room 
for  the  exercise  of  all  His  attributes,  where  He  can  raise  another  me- 
chanism of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the  evidences 
of  His  glory.  *  *  *  They,  therefore,  who  think  that  God  will 
not  put  forth  such  a  power  and  such  a  goodness  and  such  a  conde- 
scension in  behalf  of  this  world  as  are  ascribed  to  Him  in  the  New 
Testament,  because  He  has  so  many  other  worlds  to  attend  to,  think 
of  Him  as  a  man.  They  confine  their  view  to  the  informations  of 
the  telescope,  and  forget  altogether  the  informations  of  the  other 
instrument.  They  only  find  room  in  their  minds  for  His  one  attri- 
bute of  a  large  and  general  superintendence,  and  keep  out  of  their 
remembrance  the  equally  impressive  proofs  we  have  for  His  other 
attribute  of  a  minute  and  multiplied  attention  to  all  that  diversity 
of  operations,  where  it  is  He  that  worketh  all  in  all.  And  when  I 
think,  that  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  philosophy  has  heightened 
our  every  impression  of  the  first  of  these  attributes,  so  another  in- 
strument has  no  less  heightened  our  impression  of  the  second  of 
them — then  I  can  no  longer  resist  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be 
a  transgression  of  sound  argument,  as  well  as  a  daring  of  impiety, 
to  draw  a  limit  around  the  doings  of  this  unsearchable  God ;  and, 
should  a  professed  revelation  from  heaven  tell  me  of  an  act  of  con- 
descension, in  behalf  of  some  separate  world,  so  wonderful,  that 
angels  desired  to  look  into  it,  and  the  eternal  Son  had  to  move  from 
His  seat  of  glory  to  carry  it  into  accomplishment,  all  I  ask  is  the 
evidence  of  such  a  revelation ;  for,  let  it  tell  me  as  much  as  it  may 
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of  God  letting  Himself  down  for  the  benefit  of  one  single  province 
of  His  dominions,  this  is  no  more  than  what  I  see  lying  scattered  in 
numberless  examples  before  me,  and  running  through  the  whole 
line  of  my  recollections,  and  meeting  me  in  every  walk  of  observa- 
tion to  which  I  can  betake  myself;  and,  now  that  the  microscope 
has  unveiled  the  wonders  of  another  region,  I  see  strewed  around 
me,  with  a  profusion  which  baffles  my  every  attempt  to  comprehend 
it,  the  evidence  that  there  is  no  one  portion  of  the  universe  of  God 
too  minute  for  His  notice,  nor  too  humble  for  the  visitations  of 
His  care. 


THE   BARBARITIES    OF   WAR. 

The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war  is  the  way  in 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  carried  off  from  its  barbarities  and  its 
horrors  by  the  splendor  of  its  deceitful  accompaniments.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  the  sublime  in  contemplating  the  shock  of  armies,  just 
as  there  is  in  contemplating  the  devouring  energy  of  a  tempest ;  and 
this  so  elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole  man,  that  his  eye  is  blind 
to  the  tears  of  bereaved  parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the  piteous 
moan  of  the  dying,  and  the  shriek  of  their  desolated  families. 
There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the  picture  of  a  3-outhful  warrior,  burn- 
ing for  distinction  on  the  field,  and  lured  by  this  generous  aspira- 
tion to  the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng,  where,  in  the  fell  work 
of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  valor  struggle  for  a  remembrance 
and  a  name ;  and  this  side  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the  exclusive 
object  of  our  regard,  as  to  disguise  from  our  view  the  mangled  car- 
cases of  the  fallen,  and  the  writhing  agonies  of  the  hundreds  and 
the  hundreds  more  who  have  been  laid  on  the  cold  ground,  where 
they  are  left  to  languish  and  to  die.  There  no  eye  pities  them. 
No  sister  is  there  to  weep  over  them.  There  no  gentle  hand  is 
present  to  ease  the  dying  posture,  or  bind  up  the  wounds  which,  in 
the  maddening  fury  of  the  combat,  have  been  given  and  received 
by  the  children  of  one  common  Father.  There  death  spreads  its 
pale  ensigns  over  every  countenance,  and  when  night  comes  on,  and 
darkness  around  them,  how  many  a  despairing  wretch  must  take  up 
with  the  bloody  field  as  the  untended  bed  of  his  last  sufferings, 
without  one  friend  to  bear  the  message  of  tenderness  to  his  distant 
home,  without  one  companion  to  close  his  eyes ! 

I  avow  it.  On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work  which  go  to 
spread  a  most  delusive  coloring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its  shock- 
ing barbarities  to  the  back-ground  of  our  contemplations  altogether. 
I  see  it  in  the  history,  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of 
the  troops,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  successive  charges.  I  see  it 
in  the  poetry,  which  lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative 
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of  blood,  and  transports  its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images,  and  its 
figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry,  it  throws  its  treacherous 
embellishments  over  a  scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in  the 
music,  which  represents  the  progress  of  the  battle )  and  where,  after 
being  inspired  by  the  trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the  whole  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  a  drawing-room  are  seen  to  bend  over  the  senti- 
mental entertainment;  nor  do  I  hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh 
to  interrupt  the  death-tones  of  the  thickening  contest,  and  the 
moans  of  the  wounded  men  as  they  fade  away  upon  the  ear  and 
sink  into  lifeless  silence.  All,  all  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and 
half-sighted  creatures  we  are.  Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never 
have  been  seen  in  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  unmingled  hateful- 
ness ;  and  I  can  look  to  nothing  but  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the  strong  current  of  its  popular  and 
prevailing  partiality  for  war.  Then  only  will  an  imperious  sense 
of  duty  lay  the  check  of  severe  principle  on  all  the  subordinate 
tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then  will  glory  be  reduced  to 
its  right  estimate,  and  the  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel,  chasing 
away  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by  the  treachery  of  no  delusion 
whatever  from  its  sublime  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  species. 
Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quietness  will  be  ushered  into  the 
world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrocious,  unrelenting  war,  will  be  stripped 
of  its  many  and  its  bewildering  fascinations.1 


JOSEPH   JOHN   GURNEY,    1788—1847. 

Joseph  John  Gurney,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  was  the  third  son  of 
John  Gurney  and  Catharine,  sister  of  Priscilla  Wakefield,  and  was  born  in  Earl- 
ham-hall,  near  Norwich,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1788.  Being  early  deprived  of  a 
most  excellent  mother,  his  early  education  devolved  upon  his  three  elder  sisters, 
whose  intelligent  and  affectionate  training  had  a  great  influence  over  his  mind. 
One  of  these  was  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  doubtless  inspired  his  mind 
with  those  principles  which  she  herself  afterward  so  nobly  carried  out  into  be- 
neficent practice.  After  having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Browne,  a  clergyman  of  Hingham,  twelve  miles 
from  Norwich,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  enjoyed  all  its  advantages,  without  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  university,  or  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.     He 

i  "  The  unenlightened  brutes  content  themselves  with  the  native  force  which  Providence 
has  assigned  them.  The  angry  bull  butts  with  his  horns,  as  did  his  progenitors  before  him ; 
the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tiger  seek  only  with  their  talons  and  their  fangs  to  gratify  their 
sanguinary  fury;  and  even  the  subtle  serpent  darts  the  same  venom,  and  uses  the  same 
wiles,  as  did  his  sire  before  the  flood.  Man  alone,  blessed  with  the  inventive  mind,  goes  on 
from  discovery  to  discovery — enlarges  and  multiplies  his  powers  of  destruction,  arrogates  the 
tremendous  weapons  of  Deity  itself,  and  tasks  creation  to  assist  him  in  destroying  his  brother 
worm!" — Washington  Irving. 
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had  always  a  very  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  and  before  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  his  classical  and  mathematical  attainments  were  very  respectable, 
and  he  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages. 
But  what  is  best  of  all,  his  early  studies  were  not  only  pursued  and  perfected  in 
after  life,  but  all  the  intellectual  wealth  and  power  they  afforded  were  consecrated 
to  the  advancement  of  truth  and  piety  in  himself  and  others. 

Notwithstanding  his  university  education,  he  "was  led,"  (in  his  own  words,) 
"partly  by  research,  but  chiefly,  I  trust,  by  a  better  guidance,  to  a  settled  prefer- 
ence, on  my  own  account,  of  the  religious  profession  of  Friends,"  and  in  1818  he 
became  a  recognized  minister  in  the  society.  "The  simplicity  of  his  style,  the 
appropriateness  of  his  illustrations,  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  and 
the  deep  and  honest  interest  which  he  always  manifested  in  the  subject  of  his 
address,  rendered  him  a  most  attractive  and  persuasive  speaker."  This  same 
year  (1818)  he  went  a  journey  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry,  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  the  results  of  which  were  given 
to  the  public  in  a  volume  of  well-selected  facts,  accompanied  by  wise  and  benevo- 
lent suggestions  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  A  similar  journey  to  Ireland 
was  undertaken  by  the  same  parties  in  the  spring  of  1827. 

In  1837,  Joseph  John  Gurney  made  a  religious  visit  to  our  country,  and  tra- 
velled through  most  of  the  Northern  States,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
The  various  incidents  of  his  journey,  the  objects  that  attracted  his  attention,  and 
the  impressions  our  country  and  countrymen  made  upon  his  mind,  are  narrated 
in  a  pleasant  style,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  "Amelia  Opie."  Prompted  by  benevo- 
lence of  heart,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  he  sailed  from 
New  York  in  November,  1839,  in  company  with  Mahlon  Day,  for  the  West  Indies, 
to  see  for  himself  the  actual  results  and  benefit  of  emancipation.  On  his  return 
the  next  summer,  he  made  his  journey  known  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  "  Fa- 
miliar Letters,  addressed  by  permission  to  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,"  which 
showed  conclusively  the  benefits  and  blessings,  physical,  economical,  and  moral, 
which  always  must,  in  the  long  run,  attend  a  course  of  justice  and  mercy;  and 
that  whatever  is  right  is  also  expedient. 

He  afterward  made  four  visits  to  the  Continent,  the  first  in  18-41,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Samuel;  the  second  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry:  and  the  third 
and  fourth  with  Mrs.  Gurney  and  Mrs.  Fry.  The  object  of  all  these  visits  was  to 
direct  the  attention  of  benevolent  and  influential  individuals  to  the  subject  of 
slavery;  to  obtain  its  abolition;  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  dis- 
tressed in  prisons;  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  confined  in  jails,  and 
hospitals,  and  lunatic  asylums.  Thus,  after  the  example  of  their  Divine  Master, 
they  "went  about  doing  good."  Their  reception  everywhere  was  most  cordial. 
"The  common  people  heard  them  gladly."  They  were  admitted  to  long  and 
familiar  interviews  with  several  of  the  continental  sovereigns;  and  in  some  in- 
stances accomplished  what  diplomacy  had  failed  to  effect. 

Mr.  Gurney's  death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  which  occurred  to  him  on 
returning  home  from  a  meeting  of  the  Visiting  Society  of  Norwich,  on  the  22d 
of  December,  1846,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  slipping,  he  was  thrown 
over  its  head,  and  his  death  unexpectedly  ensued  on  the  4th  of  the  next  January. 
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As  an  author,  Mr.  Gurncj^'s  works  were  numerous,  and  he  ranks  among  the 
best  writers  on  practical  Christianity.  His  "  Observations  on  the  Distinguishing 
Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends/'  first  published  in  1824,  had 
passed  through  seven  editions  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  "Essays  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operations  of  Christianity,"  is  a  most  valu- 
able work,  from  which  Christians  of  every  denomination  may  derive  instruction 
and  improvement.  His  "  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations"  are  chiefly  critical 
and  philological  examinations  of  Scripture,  relative  to  the  Deity  and  Incarnation 
of  Christ.  Another  excellent  little  work  is  his  "  Hints  on  the  Portable  Evidences 
of  Christianity."  His  "  Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline"  relates,  principally, 
to  self-government  and  usefulness  j  and  his  "  Essay  on  the  Habitual  Exercise  of 
Love  to  God,  considered  as  a  Preparation  for  Heaven,"  may  be  regarded  as  its 
sequel.  His  other  works  contain  treatises  "  On  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath ;" 
"  Right  Application  of  Knowledge  f  "  The  Accordance  of  Geology  with  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,'"  and  on  many  other  subjects,  all  of  which  show  a  mind 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  wisdom  and  piety,  and  ardently  desirous  to 
instruct  and  bless  mankind. 

The  principal  Christian  and  charitable  societies  in  which  he  took  an  active  part 
were  those  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  Capital  Punishment,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Peace  and  Temperance,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
amount  of  money  which  he  gave  to  these  and  numerous  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions is  past  all  calculation.  He  was  one  of  those  few,  very  few  men,  whose  heart 
was  as  large  as  his  purse.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  How  was  he  able  to 
fulfil  these  various  and  multitudinous  engagements,  and  to  do  so  much  for  others, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  an  active  partner  in  one  of  the  most  extensive 
banking  establishments  in  the  kingdom  ?  The  answer  is  easy :  he  was  a  man  of 
most  orderly  and  industrious  habits,  and  a  great  economist  of  time.  "  Every  day 
was  well  packed  up;  and  hours  and  seasons  were  set  apart  for  leisure  and  relaxa- 
tion, as  well  as  for  employment  and  labor.  By  these  means  he  could  attend  at 
the  bank;  speak  at  a  public  meeting;  write  an  essay;  and  take  a  long  and 
laborious  journey:  and  he  could  also  be  the  companion  of  his  beloved  family; 
walk  in  his  fragrant  gardens ;  admire  with  intelligent  taste  the  varieties  of  na- 
ture ;  or  go  to  describe  to  the  children  in  a  school  the  wonderful  structure  of  the 
human  eye.  While  he  thus  performed  the  labors  of  life,  he  enjoyed  its  comforts; 
what  was  great  was  well  attended  to,  what  was  small  was  not  neglected:  he 
seemed  to  have  time  and  place  for  every  thing,  except  idleness ;  he  was  most 
thoroughly  a  man,  as  well  as  a  Christian,  and  could  consistently  say  with  the 
apostle,  'The  life  I  live  in  the  flesh  is  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.'"  l 

LOVE   DUE   FROM    MAN   TO    MAN. 

The  claims  of  our  Heavenly  Father  on  our  love  and  gratitude 
are  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  any  earthly  parent;  and 
when  these  claims  are  acknowledged  and  felt,  our  love  to  our  fellow- 
men,  the  common  objects  with  ourselves  of  his  goodness,  both  in 

1  See  "Gentleman's  Magazine/'  1847. 
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creation  and  providence,  rests  on  a  secure  basis  :  it  becomes  what  it 
never  was  before,  a  heaven-born  affection.  But  what  vast  additional 
force  is  imparted  to  this  affection,  through  the  gospel  of  our  Re- 
deemer !  When  the  great  truth  is  impressed  on  our  hearts  that 
God  sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  save  us — even  to  redeem 
us,  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  from  the  pains  of  hell,  and  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  and  Satan — our  love  cannot  fail  to  now  and  abound. 
We  are  gently  constrained,  under  a  divine  influence,  first  to  love 
the  Lord  our  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  and  next  to 
love  that  universal  family  of  man  for  whom  Christ  died.  "  If  God 
so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  those  who  truly  love  God  are  distin- 
guished by  a  cordial  desire  and  endeavor  to  resemble  the  object  of 
their  regard.  But  there  is  not  one  of  his  moral  attributes  more 
clearly  placed  within  the  scope  of  our  perception  and  imitation  than 
his  Jrjre  to  man. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  something  more  than  a  bare 
succession — that  there  is  sequence,  in  the  sense  of  cause  and  effect, — 
in  the  two  great  commandments  of  the  law  of  God.  When  the 
lawyer  questioned  Jesus,  saying,  "  3Iaster,  which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment of  the  law''''  Jesus  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  thou  shalt  loye  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself." 

The  Samaritans  were  a  people  quite  distinct  from  the  Jews ;  yet 
we  find,  from  that  exquisite  parable  by  which  Jesus  answered  the 
lawyer's  question  on  the  subject  before  us,  that  the  good  Samaritan 
was  neighbor  to  the  Jew  who  fell  among  thieves ;  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  so  by  exercising  towards  him  the  offices  of  Christian 
charity.  And  as  the  term  is  strictly  reciprocal,  it  of  course  follows 
that  the  Jew  also  was  neighbor  to  the  Samaritan. 

Hence  it  appears  that  under  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
all  men  of  every  color  and  country  who  fall  under  our  notice,  or  are 
within  the  reach  of  our  influence,  must  be  regarded  as  our  neighbors ; 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love  them  as  we  love  ourselves.  Nor 
does  the  mere  distance  of  the  party  from  us  deprive  him  of  this 
character  ;  for  Christianity  is  a  diffusive  religion.  L  nder  its  influ- 
ence we  have  to  do  with  millions  whom  we  have  never  seen;  and 
while  it  in  no  degree  weakens  the  pre-eminent  claims  upon  us  of 
our  own  countrymen,  it  supplies  us  with  neighbors,  whom  it  is  our 
duty  to  serve,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  When 
the  apostles  were  commanded  to  go  forth  and  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  every  creature  under  heaven,  they  were 
taught,  by  the  very  command  itself,  to  regard  every  creature  under 
heaven  as  their  neighbor  and  their  friend. 

40* 
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But  the  Samaritans  were  not  only  of  a  different  stock  from  the 
Jews;  the  two  nations  were  at  enmity  with  each  other. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  enmity  of  any  persons,  or  of  any  na- 
tions of  men,  against  ourselves,  has  no  effect  in  removing  them 
from  the  class  of  our  neighbors  ;  we  must  still  love  them,  and  treat 
them  as  our  friends.  In  short,  the  term  "  neighbor,"  in  this  com- 
prehensive law,  extends,  under  the  gospel,  without  any  kind  of  ex- 
ception, to  the  ivhole  family  of  our  fellow-men.  "  The  Lord,"  said 
the  apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  make  you  to  increase  and  abound 
in  love  one  towards  another,  and  towards  all  men." 

Minor  Works,  sect.  ix. 
IMPORTANCE    OF   ACCURATE    MENTAL    HABITS.1 

I  cannot  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion  of  those  persons  who  com- 
plain of  the  many  hours,  in  each  passing  day,  which  are  devoted, 
in  most  of  our  schools,  to  Latin  and  Greek.  True,  indeed,  it  is, 
that  a  number  of  modern  languages,  and  various  branches  of  philo- 
sophy and  science,  appear  at  first  sight  to  present  superior  claims, 
in  point  of  utility  •  but  I  believe  that  no  man  who  has  imbibed,  at 
school,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  will  regret  the 
hours  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  pursuit.  Not  only  will  he 
find  the  polish  of  classical  literature  a  real  advantage,  and  its  trea- 
sures worth  enjoying;  not  only  will  his  acquaintance  with  these 
languages  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  others ;  but  the  habits  of 
study  which  he  has  obtained  in  the  pursuit,  will  have  given  him  a 
mastery  over  learning,  which  he  will  afterwards  find  it  easy  to  ap- 
ply to  any  of  its  departments. 

There  is,  however,  another  principle  against  which  this  diffusive 
system  offends;  it  is  that  a  little  knowledge,  of  an  exact  and  per- 
fect character ',  is  more  valuable,  for  practical  purposes,  than  much 
superficial  learning.  We  mostly  find  that  success  in  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  the  walks  of  literature,  depends  upon  a  deep  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  some  particular  object  of  pursuit  or  in- 
quiry, far  more  than  on  extent  and  variety.  By  too  widely  spread- 
ing our  efforts,  we  are  very  sure  to  hinder  our  progress. 

It  is  essential  that  our  children  should  be  early  instructed  in  the 
all-important  lesson  of  learning  what  they  do  learn,  well.  If  we 
sacrifice  this  object  to  a  mere  spread  of  information,  we  shall  inflict 
an  injury  on  their  minds,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  found 
incurable.     A  child  who  from  day  to  day  is  allowed  to  be  inaccurate 

1  "  Resolve,  and  keep  your  resolution ;  choose,  and  pursue  your  choice.  If  you  spend  this 
day  in  study,  you  will  find  yourself  still  more  able  to  study  to-morrow;  not  that  you  are  to 
expect  that  you  shall  at  once  obtain  a  complete  victory.  Depravity  is  not  very  easily  over- 
come. Resolution  will  sometimes  relax,  and  diligence  will  sometimes  he  interrupted;  hut 
let  no  accidental  surprise  or  deviation,  whether  short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despondency. 
Consider  these  failings  as  incident  to  all  mankind.  Begin  again  where  you  left  off,  and  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  seducements  that  prevailed  over  you  before." — Johnson. 
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and  superficial  in  construing  his  Latin  lessen  will  be  prone  to  act 
in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  the  other  branches  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  carelessness  will  even  extend  to  his  play.  But  these 
are  only  the  smaller  jDarts  of  the  mischief.  The  bad  habit  of  inac- 
curacy, once  formed,  will  infect  his  mode  of  conversing,  undermine 
his  attention  to  truth,  and  weaken  him  in  his  moral  duties ;  nay, 
it  will  follow  him  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  mar  the  early 
fruits  of  his  religion  and  piety. 

The  principle,  that  whatsoever  children  learn,  they  should  learn 
exactly,  is  of  equal  importance  whether  their  lessons  be  addressed 
to  the  memory,  or  to  the  understanding.  If  the  business  in  hand 
is  to  get  by  a  rote  a  passage  in  the  Latin  grammar,  or  the  declen- 
sions of  a  Greek  verb,  that  business  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
until  it  is  perfectly  accomplished.  The  memory  must  not  be  op- 
pressed by  too  large  a  demand  upon  its  powers ;  but  the  short  and 
easy  lesson  must  be  so  learned  as  to  be  repeated  without  a  fault  and 
without  difficulty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tutor's  object  is  to 
explain  a  rule  in  grammar,  he  must  take  care  so  to  handle  the  sub- 
ject as  to  leave  the  understanding  of  his  pupil  in  a  condition  of  per- 
fect clearness. 

When  an  eminent  person,  remarkable  for  his  achievements  in 
science,  eloquence,  and  business,  was  asked  by  what  means  he  was 
enabled  to  effect  so  much,  he  answered,  "By  being  a  whole  man  to 
one  thing  at  a  time."  This  is  an  expedient  to  which  our  young 
people  ought  to  be  familiarized  even  from  their  childhood.  If  their 
attention  is  scattered  and  divided,  nothing  will  be  learnt  effectually, 
or  executed  well ;  but,  if  they  put  forth  their  native  energy  to  each 
object  in  succession — if  they  bestow  their  whole  minds,  first  (for  ex- 
ample) on  their  Scripture  reading;  secondly,  on  their  classical  les- 
son •  thirdly,  on  their  arithmetic  or  geometry ;  and  fourthly,  on 
their  game  of  trap-ball  or  cricket — every  thing  in  its  turn  will  be 
mastered ;  and  by  the  whole  process  the  mind  itself  will  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

A  second  rule  which  this  person  mentioned  as  having  been  of 
great  use  to  himself,  was  never  to  lose  the  passing  opportunity — a 
rule  which,  like  the  former,  is  closely  connected  with  the  faculty 
of  attention.  Our  young  people  should  be  taught  to  be  always 
alive  to  the  circumstances  which  surround  them;  and,  in  the  only 
good  and  happy  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  time-servers.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  observant  not  only  of  their  books,  but 
of  all  things  not  sinful  which  meet  their  perception,  in  the  passing 
scenery  of  life.  By  this  means  they  will  greatly  increase  their 
store  of  knowledge,  and  will  be  gradually  prepared  for  usefulness 
in  their  day  and  generation. 

The  well-known  tale  of  the  two  lads  who  took  the  same  walk  in 
succession,  the  one  seeing  nothing,  the  other  every  thing,  affords  an 
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apt  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  an  observing  eye,  and  of  the 
blank  occasioned  by  its  absence.  In  an  especial  manner  ought  our 
children  to  be  led,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  be  attentive 
readers  of  the  book  of  nature;  to  delight  in  her  charms;  to  examine 
her  wonders ;  to  investigate,  even  for  their  amusement,  her  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  in 
every  tiling! 

Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline. 


EFFECTS    OF   EMANCIPATION. 

Esteemed  friend  :  My  narrative  respecting  the  British  "West 
India  Islands  being  now  brought  to  a  close,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  concentrating  and  recapitulating  the  principal  points  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  few  distinct  propositions  : — 

I.  The  emancipated  negroes  are  loorking  loell  on  the  estates  of 
their  old  masters.  The  evidence  of  this  fact,  contained  in  the  fore- 
going letters,  is,  I  hope,  clear  and  ample.  We  find  that,  in  Jamaica, 
wherever  the  negroes  are  fairly,  kindly,  and  toisely  treated,  there 
they  are  working  well  on  the  properties  of  their  old  masters ;  and 
that  the  existing  instances  of  a  contrary  description  must  be  ascribed 
to  causes  which  class  under  slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.  Let 
it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  negroes  who  are  not  working 
on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters  are  on  that  account  idle.  Even 
these  are  in  general  busily  employed  in  cultivating  their  own 
grounds,  in  various  descriptions  of  handicraft,  in  lime-burning  or 
fishing — in  benefiting  themselves  and  the  community  through  some 
new,  but  equally  desirable  medium.  Besides  all  this,  stone  walls 
are  built,  new  houses  erected,  pastures  cleaned,  ditches  dug,  meadows 
drained,  roads  made  and  macadamized,  stores  fitted  up,  villages 
formed,  and  other  beneficial  operations  effected ;  the  whole  of  which, 
before  emancipation,  it  would  have  been  a  folly  even  to  attempt. 
The  old  notion  that  the  negro  is,  by  constitution,  a  lazy  creature, 
who  will  do  no  work  at  all  except  by  compulsion,  is  now  for  ever 
exploded. 

II.  The  personal  comforts  of  the  laboring  popidation,  under  free- 
dom, are  multiplied  tenfold.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  no  longer 
suffering  under  the  perpetual  feeling  of  compulsion;  they  are  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasures  of  independence — the  whip,  the  bilboes,  the  tread- 
wheel  are  all  withdrawn.  And,  secondly,  their  dress  and  diet  are, 
both  of  them,  very  greatly  better  than  they  used  to  be,  under 
slavery.  They  are  constant  customers  now  at  the  stores  of  the 
hosier,  the  linen-draper,  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  grocer; 
of  which  delightful  fact,  we  find  both  a  sure  evidence  and  a  happy 
consequence  in  the  vast  increase — almost  the  doubling — of  imports. 
Bread  and  meat  are  now  commonly  eaten  by  them.     Remember 
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their  beautifully  neat  appearance  at  our  meetings ;  their  handsome 
wedding-dresses ;  the  eggs  consumed  for  their  wedding-cakes ;  the 
wine,  in  their  cottages,  freely  bestowed  on  weary  pilgrims;  their 
boots  and  shoes,  which  they  are  so  much  afraid  of  spoiling  in  the 
mud ;  the  mules  and  horses,  on  which  they  come  riding  to  their 
chapels;  their  pic-nic  dinners,  their  social  feasts  of  temperance  and 
freedom.  Above  all,  remember  their  thriving  little  freeholds — 
their  gradual,  but  steady  accumulation  of  wealth.  Wherever  they 
are  fairly  treated,  the  laborers  of  Jamaica  are  already  most  favor- 
ably circumstanced.  Teach  them  to  improve  the  structure,  arrange- 
ment, and  furniture  of  their  cottages;  and  to  exchange  all  items  of 
finery  and  luxuiy  for  substantial  domestic  convenience — and  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  better-conditioned  peasantry  in  any  country 
of  Europe. 

III.  Lastly,  The  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  this  people, 
under  freedom,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  increase  of  their  comforts. 
Under  this  head,  there  are  three  points,  deserving,  respectively,  of 
a  distinct  place  in  our  memories.  First,  the  rapid  increase  and 
vast  extent  of  elementary  and  Christian  education — schools  for 
infants,  young  persons,  and  adults,  multiplying  in  every  direction. 
Secondly,  the  gradual  but  decided  diminution  of  crime,  amounting, 
in  many  country  districts,  almost  to  its  extinction.  Thirdly,  the 
happy  change  from  habits  of  a  most  licentious  character.  But 
while  these  three  points  are  confessedly  of  high  importance,  there 
is  2l  fourth,  which  at  once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all — I  mean 
the  diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.  I  know  that  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained — especially  in  this  country — lest,  on  the 
cessation  of  slaveiy,  the  negroes  should  break  away  at  once  from 
their  masters  and  their  ministers.  But  freedom  has  come,  and 
while  their  masters  have  not  been  forsaken,  their  religious  teachers 
have  become  dearer  to  them  than  ever..  Under  the  banner  of 
liberty,  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  have  been  enlarged  and 
multiplied,  the  attendance  has  become  regular  and  devout,  the  con- 
gregations have  in  many  cases  been  more  than  doubled — above  all, 
the  conversion  of  souls  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe)  has  been 
going  on  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  these  colonies.  In  a 
religious  point  of  view,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the  wilderness,  in 
many  places,  has  indeed  "  begun  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  "  In- 
stead of  the  thorn,"  has  "come  up  the  fir-tree;  and  instead  of  the 
brier,"  has  "come  up  the  myrtle-tree;  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord 
for  a  name — for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 

Letter  xii.,  from  the  West  Indies. 
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RICHARD   MANT,    177G— 1848. 

Richard  Maxt  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  1776,  at  Southampton, 
where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  was  rector  of  the  church  of  All  Saints. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  afterward  became  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  from  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1798. 
For  a  short  time  he  acted  as  professor  at  this  college,  and  afterward  travelled  on 
the  Continent.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  became,  in  1813,  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  in  1815,  rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopgate.  In 
1820,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  in  1823  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromare,  which  position  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  November,  1848. 

Dr.  Mant  owed  his  rise  in  the  church  to  his  professional  authorship,  and  few 
writers  of  the  present  century  have  been  more  industrious.1  In  1817,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Rev.  G-eorge  D'Oyly,  rector  of  Lambeth,  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  Bible,  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  best  commentators  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  clone  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  by  which  "  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  Bible"  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
His  other  prose  publications  were  mostly  sermons  and  works  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter. He  also  published  a  volume  of  " Miscellaneous  Poems;"  another  entitled 
"The  Slave,  and  other  Poetical  Pieces;"  and  another  called  "The  British 
Months,"  a  poem  in  twelve  parts,  full  of  piety  and  accurate  observations  of  na- 
ture. But  Bishop  Mant  is  now  most  known  for  his  hymns,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  sacred  lyrics  in  the  language,  and  for  his  other  small 
poems  on  sacred  subjects,  which  have  a  high  degree  of  merit. 

THE   DROP   OF   WATER. 

"How  mean  mid  all  this  glorious  space,  how  valueless  am  I!" 
A  little  drop  of  water  said,  as,  trembling  in  the  sky, 
It  downward  fell,  in  haste  to  meet  the  interminable  sea, 
As  if  the  watery  mass  its  goal  and  sepulchre  should  be. 

But,  ere  of  no  account,  within  the  watery  mass  it  fell — 
It  found  a  shelter  and  a  home,  the  oyster's  concave  shell ; 
And  there  that  little  drop  became  a  hard  and  precious  gem, 
Meet  ornament  for  royal  wreath,  for  Persia's  diadem. 

Cheer  up,  faint  heart,  that  hear'st  the  tale,  and  though  thy  lot  may  seem 

Contemptible,  yet  not  of  it  as  nothing-worth  esteem ; 

Nor  fear  that  thou,  exempt  from  care  of  Providence,  shalt  be 

An  undistinguishable  drop  in  nature's  boundless  sea. 

The  Power  that  call'd  thee  into  life  has  skill  to  make  thee  live, 

A  place  of  refuge  can  provide,  another  being  give ; 

Can  clothe  thy  perishable  form  with  beauty  rich  and  rare, 

And,  "when  He  makes  his  jewels  up,"  grant  thee  a  station  there. 

1  In  the  number  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  January,  1849,  is  a  complete  list  of 
his  works,  which  occupies  nearly  four  columns. 
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TRUE    KNOWLEDGE 

What  is  true  knowledge? — Is  it  with  keen  eye 

Of  lucre's  sons  to  thread  the  mazy  way? 

Is  it  of  civic  rights,  and  royal  sway, 
And  wealth  political,  the  depths  to  try? 
Is  it  to  delve  the  earth,  or  soar  the  sky; 

To  marshal  nature's  tribes  in  just  array; 

To  mix,  and  analyze,  and  mete,  and  weigh 
Her  elements,  and  all  her  powers  descry? 
These  things,  who  will  may  know  them,  if  to  know 

Breed  not  vain-glory:  but  o'er  all  to  scan 
God,  in  his  works  and  word  shown  forth  below; 

Creation's  wonders,  and  Redemption's  plan, 
Whence  came  we,  what  to  do,  and  whither  go — 

This  is  true  knowledge,  and  "the  whole  of  man." 


THE    LORD  S    DAY. 

Hail  to  the  day  which  He  who  made  the  heaven, 
Earth,  and  their  armies,  sanctified  and  blest, 
Perpetual  memory  of  the  Maker's  rest! 

Hail  to  the  day  when  He  by  whom  was  given 

New  life  to  man,  the  tomb  asunder  riven, 

Arose!     That  day  His  church  hath  still  confest, 
At  once  Creation's  and  Redemption's  feast, 

Sign  of  a  world  call'd  forth,  a  world  forgiven. 

Welcome  that  day,  the  day  of  holy  peace, 

The  Lord's  own  day!   to  man's  Creator  owed, 

And  man's  Redeemer ;  for  the  soul's  increase 
In  sanctity,  and  sweet  repose  bestow'd  ; 

Type  of  the  rest  when  sin  and  care  shall  cease, 
The  rest  remaining  for  the  loved  of  God ! 


THE    CHURCH   BELLS. 

What  varying  sounds  from  yon  gray  pinnacles 

Sweep  o'er  the  ear  and  claim  the  heart's  reply! 

Now  the  blithe  peal  of  home  festivity, 
Natal  or  nuptial,  in  full  concert  swells ; 
Now  the  brisk  chime,  or  voice  of  alter'd  bells, 

Speaks  the  due  hour  of  social  worship  nigh : 

And  now  the  last  stage  of  mortality 
The  deep  dull  toll  with  lingering  warning  tells. 
How  much  of  human  life  those  sounds  comprise — 

Birth,  wedded  love,  God's  service,  and  the  tomb ! 
Heard  not  in  vain,  if  thence  kind  feelings  rise, 

Such  as  befit  our  being,  free  from  gloom 
Monastic — prayer  that  communes  with  the  skies, 

And  musings  mindful  of  the  final  doom. 
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PRAYER. 

Ere  the  morning's  busy  ray 

Call  you  to  your  work  away  ; 

Ere  the  silent  evening  close 

Your  wearied  eyes  in  sweet  repose — 

To  lift  your  heart  and  voice  in  prayer 

Be  your  first  and  latest  care. 

He,  to  whom  the  prayer  is  due, 

From  heaven,  His  throne,  shall  smile  on  you ; 

Angels  sent  by  Him  shall  tend, 

Your  daily  labor  to  befriend, 

And  their  nightly  vigils  keep 

To  guard  you  in  the  hour  of  sleep. 

When  through  the  peaceful  parish  swells 

The  music  of  the  Sabbath-bells, 

Duly  tread  the  sacred  road 

Which  leads  you  to  the  house  of  God ; 

The  blessing  of  the  Lamb  is  there, 

And  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her." 

And,  oh  !  where'er  your  days  be  pass'd, 
And,  oh  !  howe'er  your  lot  be  cast, 
Still  think  on  Him  whose  eye  surveys, 
Whose  hand  is  over  all  your  ways. 

Abroad,  at  home,  in  weal,  in  wo, 
That  service  which  to  heaven  you  owe, 
That  bounden  service  duly  pay, 
And  God  shall  be  your  strength  alway. 

lie  only  to  the  heart  can  give 
Peace  and  true  pleasure  while  you  live  ; 
He  only,  when  you  yield  your  breath, 
Can  guide  you  through  the  vale  of  death. 

He  can,  he  will,  from  out  the  dust 
Raise  the  blest  spirits  of  the  just; 
Heal  every  wound,  hush  every  fear ; 
From  every  eye  wipe  every  tear ; 
And  place  them  where  distress  is  o'er, 
And  pleasures  dwell  for  evermore. 


HORACE  SMITH,  1780—1849. 


Horace  Smith,  the  brother  of  James,  and  co-author  with  him  of  the  famous 
"  Rejected  Addresses/' l  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1780.     Besides  his  share 

1  See  under  "biography  of  James,  page  373.  Of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  Horace  wrote 
No.  1,  "  Loyal  Effusion,"  by  W.  T.  F.,  (William  Thomas  Fitzgerald ;)  No.  3,  "  An  Address 
without  a  Phoenix,"  by  S.  T.  P.,  (anonymous ;)  No.  4,  "  Cui  Bono,"  by  Lord  B.,  (Byron ;)  No. 
6,  "  The  Living  Lustres,"  by  T.  M.,  (Moore ;)  No.  8,  "  Drury's  Dirge,"  by  Laura  Matilda, 
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of  the  "  Addresses/'  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  novels  and  historical 
romances,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  and  annuals,  and  in 
light  literature  was  one  of  the  most  entertaining  writers  of  his  day.  He  died  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1849. 


A   TALE   OF   DRURY   LANE.       BY   W.  S.  (SCOTT.) 

*  *  ■£ 

As  Chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom, 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise, 
When  light  first  flash' d  upon  her  eyes — 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke, 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames, 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke, 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

"  The  playhouse  is  in  flames." 
And  lo  !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window-pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort, 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain  ; 
Meux's  new  brewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall, 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  Ticket  Porters'  house  of  call, 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal, 

And  Richardson's  hotel. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide 
Across  red  Thames's  gleaming  tide, 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  borne ; 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn, 
In  borrow'd  lustre  seem'd  to  sham 
The  rose  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-am. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Drury's  mound, 
As  from  a  lofty  altar  rise ; 

It  seem'd  that  nations  did  conspire, 

To  offer  to  the  god  of  fire 
Some  vast  stupendous  sacrifice  ! 
The  summon' d  firemen  woke  at  call, 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 

(anonymous;)  No.  9,  "A  Tale  of  Drury  Lane,"  by  W.  S.,  (Scott:)  Xo.  10,  "Johnson's  Ghost  ;J> 
No.  11,  "The  Beautiful  Incendiary,"  by  Hon.  W.  S.,  (William  Spencer;)  No.  12,  "Fire  and 
Ale,"  by  M.  G.  L„  (Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  otherwise  called  Monk  Lewis:)  No.  15,  "Archi- 
tectural Atoms,"  by  Dr.  B.,  (Busby :)  and  No.  21,  "  Punch's  Apotheosis,"  by  T.  H.,  (Theodore 
Hook.) 
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Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoose, 
Each  sought  his  ponderous  hobnail'd  shoes ; 
But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied, 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed, 

His  nether  bulk  embraced ; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue, 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective'crew, 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thunder'd  through  the  street, 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete, 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced.       *       * 

E'en  Higginbottom  now  was  posed, 
For  sadder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed  ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show, 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow, 
And  blazing  rafters  downward  go, 
And  never  halloo,  "  Heads  below  !" 

Nor  notice  give  at  all ; 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow, 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Back,  Robins,  back  !     Crump,  stand  aloof! 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls  ! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof, 
For,  lo  !  the  blazing  rocking  roof 

Down,  down  in  thunder  falls  ! 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke, 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke, 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud, 
Conceal'd  them  from  the  astonish'd  crowd. 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  clear'cl, 
When  lo  !  amid  the  wreck  uprear'd, 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appear' d, 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered, 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo, 
"  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  !" 

And  pour'd  the  hissing  tide ; 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain, 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For  rallying  but  to  fall  again, 

He  totter'd,  sunk,  and  died  ! 
Did  none  attempt  before  he  fell 
To  succor  one  they  loved  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save  ; 
But  ah !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave ! 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams, 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 
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Where  Muggins  broke  before. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhelm'd  him  quite; 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved, 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved  ; 
"  Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps  ; 
You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps ; 
Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  ! 
What  are  they  fear'd  on  ?  fools — 'od  rot  'em  !" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom. l      *     * 


Of  the  prose  addresses,  the  following  portion  of  that  spoken  by  "  Johnson's 
Ghost"  is  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  author  of  the  "  Rambler." 
[Ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson  rises  from   trap-door  P.  S.,  and  Ghost  of  Boswell  from 

trap-door  0.  P.      The  latter  bows  respectfully  to   the  House,  and  obsequiously 

to  the  Doctor's  Ghost,  and  retires."\ 

Doctor  s  Ghost  loquitur. 

That  which  was  organized  by  the  moral  ability  of  one  has  been 
executed  by  the  physical  efforts  of  many,  and  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
is  now  complete.  Of  that  part  behind  the  curtain,  which  has  not 
yet  been  destined  to  glow  beneath  the  brush  of  the  varnisher,  or 
vibrate  to  the  hammer  of  the  carpenter,  little  is  thought  by  the 
public,  and  little  need  be  said  by  the  committee.  Truth,  however, 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of  either ;  and  he 
who  should  pronounce  that  our  edifice  has  received  its  final  embel- 
lishment, would  be  disseminating  falsehood  without  incurring  favor, 
and  risking  the  disgrace  of  detection  without  participating  the 
advantage  of  success. 

Professions  lavishly  effused  and  parsimoniously  verified  are  alike 
inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  innate  rectitude  and  the  practice 
of  external  policy :  let  it  not  then  be  conjectured,  that  because,  we 
are  unassuming,  we  are  imbecile ;  that  forbearance  is  any  indication 
of  despondency,  or  humility  of  demerit.  He  that  is  the  most  as- 
sured of  success  will  make  the  fewest  appeals  to  favor,  and  where 
nothing  is  claimed  that  is  undue,  nothing  that  is  due  will  be  with- 
held.  A  swelling  opening  is  too  often  succeeded  by  an  insignificant 
conclusion.  Parturient  mountains  have  ere  now  produced  muscipu- 
lar  abortions;  and  the  auditor  who  compares  incipient  grandeur 
with  final  vulgarity  is  reminded  of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  solemnly  perambulate  her  streets,  exclaiming,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet — figs  !,; 

1  "  A  Tale  of  Drury  Lane,"  by  Walter  Scott,  is,  upon  the  whole,  admirably  executed,  though 
the  introduction  is  rather  tame.  The  burning  is  described  with  the  mighty  minstrel's  charac- 
teristic lore  of  localities. — Edinburgh  Revieiv. 

"  I  certainly  must  hare  written  this  myself,"  said  Sir  Walter,  pleasantly,  to  one  of  the 
authors,  pointing  to  the  description  of  the  Fire,  "  although  I  forget  upon  what  occasion." 
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TO    HIS   DAUGHTER. 

Oh,  daughter  dear,  my  darling  child, 

Prop  of  my  mortal  pilgrimage, 
Thou  who  hast  care  and  pain  beguiled, 

And  wreath'd  with  Spring  my  wintry  age  ! — 
Through  thee  a  second  prospect  opes 

Of  life,  when  but  to  live  is  glee  ; 
And  jocund  joys  and  youthful  hopes 

Come  thronging  to  my  heart  through  thee. 

Backward  thou  lead'st  me  to  the  bowers 

Where  love  and  youth  their  transports  gave ; 
While  forward  still  thou  strewest  flowers,- 

And  bidd'st  me  live  beyond  the  grave ; 
For  still  my  blood  in  thee  shall  flow, 

Perhaps  to  warm  a  distant  line ; 
Thy  face  my  lineaments  shall  show, 

And  e'en  my  thoughts  survive  in  thine. 

Yes,  daughter,  when  this  tongue  is  mute, 

This  heart  is  dust,  these  eyes  are  closed — 
And  thou  art  singing  to  thy  lute 

Some  stanza  by  thy  sire  composed — 
To  friends  around  thou  may'st  impart 

A  thought  of  him  who  wrote  the  lays, 
And  from  the  grave  my  form  shall  start, 

Embodied  forth  to  fancy's  gaze. 

Then  to  their  memories  will  throng 

Scenes  shared  with  him  who  lies  in  earth — 
The  cheerful  page,  the  lively  song, 

The  woodland  walk,  or  festive  mirth ; 
Then  may  they  heave  the  pensive  sigh, 

That  friendship  seeks  not  to  control, 
And  from  the  fix'd  and  thoughtful  eye 

The  half  unconscious  tears  may  roll : 

Such  now  bedew  my  cheek — but  mine 

Are  drops  of  gratitude  and  love, 
That  mingle  human  with  divine, 

The  gift  below,  its  source  above. 
How  exquisitely  dear  thou  art 

Can  only  be  by  tears  express'd, 
And  the  fond  thrillings  of  my  heart, 

While  thus  I  clasp  thee  to  my  breast ! 


ADDRESS    TO    THE    MUMMY   IN    BELZONI  S   EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes's  streets,  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous ! 
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Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  mummy ! 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 
But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 
Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  play'd? 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinion'd  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass; 

Or  dropp'd  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 

Or  doff'd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm'd, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalm'd, 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  wither' d  tongue 

Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen, 

How  the  world  look'd  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green  ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  history's  pages 

Contain' d  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf  1 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows ; 

But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  thyself; 
Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison  house ; 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumber'd, 

What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures  number' d  ? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 
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March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 

O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 
And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 
When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder? 
If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confess'd, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  roll'd : 
Have  children  climb' d  those  knees,  and  kiss'd  that  face? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 
Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecay'd  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning ! 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever? 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm'd  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.1 


MARIA   EDGEWORTH,    1767—1849. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  was  born  in 
Oxfordshire,  England,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1767 — a  very  valuable  new  year's 
present  to  the  literary  world.  Her  father  having  succeeded  to  an  estate  in  Ire- 
land, the  family  removed  thither  when  she  was  very  young,  and  resided  at  Edge- 
worthtown,  Longford  county.  She  commenced  her  literary  career  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century — at  first  assisted  by  her  father  in  her  "  Essay 
on  Irish  Bulls."  Soon  after  this  appeared  her  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  the  precursor 
of  a  copious  series  of  tales,  national,  moral,  and  fashionable,  which  at  once  placed 
her  in  the  first  class  of  novelists,  as  a  shrewd  observer  of  manners,  a  warm-hearted 
observer  of  national  humors,  and  a  resolute  upholder  of  good  morals  in  fiction. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  assures  us,  that  when  he  began  his  Scottish  novels,  it  was  with 
the  thought  of  emulating  Miss  Edgeworth;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says, 
"  Her  extraordinary  merit,  both  as  a  novelist  and  a  woman  of  genius,  consists  in 
her  having  selected  a  class  of  virtues  far  more  difficult  to  treat  as  the  subject  of 
fiction  than  others,  and  which  had  therefore  been  left  by  former  writers  to  her." 

In  1804  appeared  "Popular  Tales/'  in  three  volumes — "a  genuine  display  of 
nature,  and  a  certain  tone  of  nationality  and  good  sense,  which  was  the  more 
pleasing  because  in  a  novel  it  was  then  new."     In  this  work  she  was  probably 

1  Originally  published  in  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine." 
41* 
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assisted  by  her  father.  In  1806  appeared  "Leonora/' a  novel  in  two  volumes ; 
and  in  1809,  "  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life/'  in  three  volumes.  Three  other  volumes 
of  "  Fashionable  Tales"  were  issued  in  1812,  which  fully  supported  the  reputation 
of  the  authoress.  The  number  of  tales  in  this  series  was  three,  the  best  of  which, 
"  The  Absentee/'  exposes  the  evils  of  the  system  of  persons  of  fortune  forsaking 
their  country-seats  and  native  vales,  for  the  frivolity,  heartlessness,  and  expense 
of  fashionable  society  in  London. 

In  1814,  Miss  Edgeworth  published  her  "Patronage,"  in  four  volumes — show- 
ing the  miseries  resulting  from  a  dependence  on  the  patronage  of  the  great,  con- 
trasted with  the  manly  virtues  arising  from  honest  and  independent  exertion.  In 
1817  appeared  two  other  tales, — "Harrington,"  designed  to  counteract  the  preju- 
dices against  the  Jews,  and  "  Orniond,"  an  Irish  tale.  The  same  year  she  lost 
her  father.  So  deeply  did  she  feel  this  blow,  that  for  some  time  she  suspended 
all  literary  labor.  At  length,  in  1820,  she  completed  a  "  Memoir"  of  her  father, 
which  he  had  begun.  In  1822,  she  returned  to  her  course  of  moral  instruction, 
and  published  "Rosamond,  a  Sequel  to  Early  Lessons," — a  work  for  juvenile 
readers ;  and  three  years  after,  "  Harriet  and  Lucy,"  in  four  volumes,  of  a  similar 
character.  "Parents'  Assistant,"  "Moral  Tales,"  "Helen,"  a  novel  in  three 
volumes,  and  other  works  followed,  in  successive  years,  so  that  she  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  prolific  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  writers  in  English 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.     She  died  on  the  21st  of  May,  1849. 

Few  authors  have  commanded  more  attention  in  their  day  than  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  Her  tales  are  singularly  rich  in  allusion  and  anecdote,  and  indicate  intel- 
lectual mastery  and  cultivation  of  no  common  order.  But  it  is  as  a  writer  of 
stories  for  children,  that  she  is  now  most  known  and  most  read.  Here  she  has 
not  been  surpassed;  for  no  one  has  ever  more  fully  succeeded  in  captivating  the 
fancy  and  attention  of  the  young,  and  impressing  upon  them  the  most  valuable 
lessons  of  industry,  economy,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
Her  other  works  may  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  but  her  "  Rosamonds"  and  her 
"Lucys,"  her  "Waste  Xots  and  Want  Xots/'  her  "Simple  Susans,"  &c.  will  ever 
be  remembered,  read,  and  prized.1 

In  "Patronage,"  Caroline's  feelings  had  been  highly  excited  by  the  sight  of  a 
poor,  but  beautiful  girl,  who  had  been  most  cruelly  betrayed.  Her  character  is 
finely  developed  in  the  following  noble  sentiments,  which  she  utters  upon 

LOVE. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  be  in  love/'  said  Rosamond.  "  I 
confess  I  should  admire,  or  at  least  love  you  better,  if  you  had  more 
feeling/ '  added  Rosamond  hastily. 

1  In  the  20th  volume  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  Lord  Jeffrey  thus  writes : — ;:  The  writ- 
ings of  Miss  Edgeworth  exhibit  so  singular  a  union  of  sober  sense  and  inexhaustible  inven- 
tion— so  minute  a  knowledge  of  all  that  distinguishes  manners,  or  touches  on  happiness  in 
every  condition  of  human  fortune — and  so  just  an  estimate  both  of  the  real  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  of  the  illusions  by  which  they  are  so  often  obstructed,  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
wonderful  that  we  should  separate  her  from  the  ordinary  manufacturers  of  novels,  and  speak 
of  her  Tales  as  works  of  more  serious  importance  than  much  of  the  true  history  and  solemn 
philosophy  that  comes  daily  under  our  inspection."  Read  a  Edinburgh  Review,"  xx.  100 ; 
xxii.  416:  xxviii.  390;  and  li.444;  "Quarterly  Review."  vh.  329;  x.  301. 
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"By  what  do  you  judge  that  I  want  feeling?"  said  Caroline, 
coloring  deeply,  and  with  a  look  and  tone  that  expressed  her  keen 
sense  of  injustice.  "  What  proof  have  I  ever  given  you  of  my 
want  of  feeling  ?" 

"No  proof,  that  I  can  recollect,"  said  Rosamond,  laughing;  "no 
proof,  but  that  you  have  never  been  in  love." 

"And  is  it  a  crime  never  to  have  been  in  love?  or  is  it  a  proof  I 
am  incapable  of  feeling,  that  I  have  never  loved  one  who  has  proved 
himself  utterly  unworthy  of  my  love — against  whose  conduct  my 
sister  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  severe  to  express  her  indigna- 
tion ?  Rosamond,  if  I  had  ever  given  him  any  encouragement,  if  I 
had  loved  him,  what  would  have  been  my  misery  at  the  moment 
you  said  those  words  !" 

"Ah!  my  dear,  but,  then,  if  you  had  been  very  miserable  I 
should  have  pitied  you  so  much,  and  loved  you  so  heartily  for  being 
in  love,"  said  Rosamond,  still  laughing. 

"  0  Rosamond !"  continued  Caroline,  whose  mind  was  now  too 
highly  wrought  for  raillery,  "  is  love  to  be  trifled  with  ?  No,  only 
by  trifling  minds,  or  by  rash  characters  :  by  those  who  do  not  con- 
ceive its  power,  its  danger.  Recollect  what  we  have  just  seen  :  A 
young,  beautiful  woman  sinking  into  the  grave  with  shame — deserted 
by  her  parents — wishing  her  child  unborn  !  Do  you  remember  her 
look  of  agony  when  we  praised  that  child — the  strongest  charm  of 
nature  reversed — the  strongest  ties  dissolved — and — love  brought 
her  to  this  !  She  is  only  a  poor  servant  girl.  But  the  highest  and 
the  fairest,  those  of  the  most  cultivated  understandings,  of  the  ten- 
derest  hearts,  cannot  love  bring  them  down  to  the  same  level — to 
the  same  fate  ?  And  not  only  our  weak  sex,  but  over  the  stronger 
sex,  and  the  strongest  of  the  strong,  and  the  wisest  of  the  wise, 
what  is — what  has  ever  been  the  power,  the  delusions  of  that  pas- 
sion, which  can  cast  a  spell  over  the  greatest  hero,  throw  a  blot  on 
the  brightest  glory,  blast  in  a  moment  a  life  of  fame  !  What  must 
be  the  power  of  that  passion,  which  can  inspire  genius  in  the  dullest 
and  the  coldest,  waken  heroism  in  the  most  timid  of  creatures,  exalt 
to  the  highest  point,  or  to  the  lowest  degrade  our  nature — the  bitter- 
est curse,  or  the  sweetest  blessing  Heaven  bestows  on  us  in  this  life ! 

0  sister!  is  love  to  be  trifled  with  ?" 

Caroline  paused,  and  Rosamond,  for  some  instants,  looked  at  her 
and  at  her  mother  in  silence;  then  exclaimed — "All  this  from 
Caroline  !     Are  you  not  astonished,  mother  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Percy;  "I  was  aware  that  this  was  in  Caroline's 
mind." 

"I  was  not,"  said  Rosamond.     " She  who  never  spoke  of  love ! — 

1  little  imagined  that  she  thought  of  it  so  highly,  so  seriously." 

"Yes,  I  do  think  of  it  seriously — highly,  may  Heaven  grant!" 
cried  Caroline,  looking  fervently  upwards  as  she  spoke,  with  an 
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illuminated  countenance.  "  May  Heaven  grant  that  love  be  a  bless- 
ing and  not  a  curse  to  me  !  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  never,  in  any 
moment  of  selfish  vanity,  try  to  excite  a  passion  which  I  cannot 
return  !  Heaven  grant  that  I  never  may  feel  the  passion  of  love 
but  for  one  whom  I  shall  entirely  esteem — who  shall  be  worthy  to 
fill  my  whole  soul !  Mother  !"  continued  Caroline,  turning  eagerly, 
and  seizing  her  mother's  hand — "  my  guide,  my  guardian,  when- 
ever you  see  in  me  any,  the  slightest  inclination  to  coquetry,  warn 
me — as  you  wish  to  save  me  from  that  which  I  should  most  dread, 
the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience — in  the  first,  the  very  first 
instance,  reprove  me,  mother,  if  you  can — with  severity.  And  you, 
my  sister,  my  bosom  friend,  do  not  use  your  influence  to  soften,  to 
open  my  mind  to  love ;  but  if  ever  you  perceive  me  yielding  my 
heart  to  the  first  tenderness  of  the  passion,  watch  over  me )  if  the 
object  be  not  every  way  worthy  of  me — my  equal,  my  superior — 
oh !  as  you  would  wish  to  snatch  me  from  the  grave,  rouse  me  from 
the  delusion — save  me  from  disappointment,  regret,  remorse,  which 
I  know  that  I  could  not  bear  and  live." 


In  the  same  novel,  Commissioner  Falconer  has  determined  that  his  son  Buck- 
hurst,  who  is  a  clever  but  dissipated  young  man,  shall  "  take  orders,"  for  the  sako 
of  a  living  which  he  expects  from  one  of  his  patrons.  John,  another  son,  who  i3 
a  dunce,  is  designed  for  the  army.  Buckhurst  (who  is  in  love  with  Miss  Percy) 
feels  his  own  unfitness  for  the  church,  and  wishes  to  persuade  his  stupid,  obstinate 
brother  to  exchange  destinations  with  him.  This  gives  rise  to  the  following  dia- 
logue, (which,  unhappily,  ha?  too  much  reality  in  it  in  the  English  church,)  upon 

TAKING    ORDERS    FOR    THE    CHURCH. 

Incapable  of  coming  to  any  serious  decision,  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  room  talking,  partly  to  himself,  and  partly,  for  want  of  a 
better  companion,  to  his  brother  John. 

"  So  I  must  pay  Wallis  to-morrow,  or  he'll  arrest  me.  And  I 
must  give  my  father  an  answer  about  the  church,  to-night — for  he 
writes  to  the  bishop — and  will  wait  no  longer.  Oh !  hang  it !  John  ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  My  father  won't  pay  a  farthing  for  me;  unless  I 
go  into  the  church  !" 

"  Well,  then,  why  can't  you  go  into  the  church  V9  said  John ; 
"since  you  are  through  the  university,  the  worst  is  over  V 

u  But  I  think  it  so  wrong,  so  base — for  money — for  emolument — 
I  cannot  do  it.  I  am  not  fit  for  the  church — I  know  I  shall  dis- 
grace it,"  said  Buckhurst,  striking  his  forehead;  "  I  cannot  do  it — 
I  cannot — it  is  against  my  conscience." 

John  stopped,  as  he  was  filling  his  shooting-pouch,  and  looked  at 
Buckhurst  (his  mouth  half  open)  with  an  expression  of  surprise  at 
these  demonstrations  of  sensibility.     He  had  some  sympathy  for 
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the  external  symptoms  of  pain  which  he  saw  in  his  brother,  hut  no 
clear  conception  of  the  internal  cause. 

"  Why,  Buckhurst,"  said  he,  "  if  you  cannot  do  it,  you  can't,  you 
know,  Buckhurst.  But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  church  more  than  another — as  my  father  says.  If  I  was  but 
through  the  university,  I  had  as  lieve  go  into  the  church  as  not — 
that's  all  I  can  say.  And  if  my  genius  was  not  for  the  military 
line,  there's  nothing  I  should  relish  better  than  the  living  of  Chip- 
ping-Friars,  I'm  sure.  The  only  thing  that  I  see  against  it  is,  that 
that  paralytic  incumbent  may  live  many  a  year.  But,  then,  you 
get  your  debts  paid  now  by  only  going  into  orders,  and  that's  a  great 
point.  But  if  it  goes  against  your  conscience — you  know  best — if 
you  can't,  you  can't." 

"After  all,  I  can't  go  to  jail;  I  can't  let  myself  be  arrested;  I 
can't  starve — I  can't  be  a  beggar,"  said  Buckhurst;  "and,  as  you 
say,  I  should  be  so  easy  if  these  worrying  debts  were  paid — and  if 
I  got  this  living  of  nine  hundred  a  year,  how  comfortable  I  should  be. 
Then  I  could  marry:  and  I'd  propose  directly  for  Caroline  Percy." 

In  "Ennui,"  Lord  Glenthorn,  during  his  residence  at  his  Irish  castle,  among 
other  methods  of  relieving  "  ennui,"  had  recourse  to  that  of  giving  away  money 
to  his  indigent  tenants.  His  agent — a  philosophic  Scotchman — disapproves  of 
his  liberality,  and  the  following  comments  ensued  upon 

THE   VIRTUE    OF   DOUBTING. 

"  I  was  quite  angry,"  says  Lord  Grlenthorn,  "  with  Mr.  M'Leod, 
my  agent,  and  considered  him  as  a  selfish,  hard-hearted  miser,  be- 
cause he  did  not  seem  to  sympathize  with  me,  or  to  applaud  my 
generosity.  I  was  so  much  irritated  by  his  cold  silence,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  pressing  him  to  say  something.  '  /  doubt  then/  said 
he,  i  since  you  desire  me  to  speak  my  mind,  my  lord,  /  doubt  whe- 
ther the  best  way  of  encouraging  the  industrious  is  to  give  premiums 
to  the  idle.' 

"  i  But  idle  or  not,  these  poor  wretches  are  so  miserable  that  I  can- 
not refuse  to  give  them  something ;  and  surely  when  one  can  do  it 
so  easily,  it  is  right  to  relieve  misery,  is  it  not  V 

"  'Undoubtedly,  my  lord;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  relieve  present 
misery,  without  creating  more  in  future.  Pity  for  one  class  of  be- 
ings sometimes  makes  us  cruel  to  others.  I  am  told  that  there  are 
some  Indian  Brahmins  so  very  compassionate  that  they  hire  beggars 
to  let  fleas  feed  upon  them ;  /  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be  better 
to  let  the  fleas  starve.' 

"  I  did  not  in  the  leas*t  understand  what  Mr.  M'Leod  meant;  but 
I  was  soon  made  to  comprehend  it  by  crowds  of  eloquent  beggars  who 
soon  surrounded  me  :  many  who  had  been  resolutely  struggling  with 
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their  difficulties,  slackened  their  exertions,  and  left  their  labor  for 
the  easier  trade  of  imposing  upon  my  credulity.  The  money  I  had 
bestowed  was  wasted  at  the  dram-shop,  or  it  became  the  subject  of 
family  quarrels;  and  those  whom  I  had  relieved,  returned  to  my 
honor,  with  fresh  and  insatiable  expectations.  All  this  time  my  in- 
dustrious tenants  grumbled,  because  no  encouragement  was  given  to 
them ;  and  looking  upon  me  as  a  weak,  good-natured  fool,  they 
combined  in  a  resolution  to  ask  me  for  long  leases  or  a  reduction  of 
rent. 

"  The  rhetoric  of  my  tenants  succeeded,  in  some  instances ;  and 
again,  I  was  mortified  by  Mr.  M'Leod's  silence.  I  was  too  proud 
to  ask  his  opinion.  I  ordered,  and  was  obeyed.  A  few  leases  for 
long  terms  were  signed  and  sealed ;  and  when  I  had  thus  my  own 
way  completely,  I  could  not  refrain  from  recurring  to  Mr.  M'Leod's 
opinion. 

"'  I  doubt,  my  lord/  said  he,  'whether  this  measure  ma}'  be  as 
advantageous  as  you  hope.  These  fellows,  these  middle  men,  will 
underlet  the  land,  and  live  in  idleness,  whilst  they  rack  a  parcel 
of  wretched  under-tenants/ 

6  '  But  they  said  the}'  would  keep  the  land  in  their  own  hands  and 
improve  it;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  could  not  afford  to  im- 
prove before  was,  that  they  had  not  long  leases.' 

"  i  It  may  be  doubted  whether  long  leases  alone  will  make  improv- 
ing tenants ;  for  in  the  next  county  to  us  there  are  many  farms  of 
the  dowager  Lady  Ormsby's  land,  let  at  ten  shillings  an  acre,  and 
her  tenantry  are  beggars  :  and  the  land  now  at  the  end  of  the  leases 
is  worn  out,  and  worse  than  at  their  commencement/ 

"  I  was  weary  at  listening  to  this  cold  reasoning,  and  resolved  to 
apply  no  more  for  explanations  to  Mr.  M'Leod  ;  yet  I  did  not  long 
keep  this  resolution  :  infirm  of  purpose,  I  wanted  the  support  of  his 
approbation,  at  the  very  time  I  was  jealous  of  his  interference. 

4k  At  one  time  I  had  a  mind  to  raise  the  wages  of  labor ;  but  3Ir. 
M'Leod  said — 'It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  people  would  not 
work  less,  when  they  could  with  less  work  have  money  enough  to 
support  them/ 

"  I  was  puzzled,  and  then  I  had  a  mind  to  lower  the  wages  of 
labor,  to  force  them  to  work  or  starve.  Still  provoking,  Mr.  M'Leod 
said — 'It  might  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave 
them  alone/ 

"I  gave  marriage  portions  to  the  daughters  of  my  tenants,  and 
rewards  to  those  who  had  children ;  for  I  had  always  heard  that 
legislators  should  encourage  population. 

"  Still  Mr.  M'Leod  hesitated  to  approve  :  he  observed  '  that  my 
estate  was  so  populous,  that  the  complaint  in  each  family  was,  that 
they  had  not  land  for  the  sons.  It  might  be  doubted  whether,  if  a 
farm  could  support  but  ten  people,  it  were  wise  to  encourage  the  birth 
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of  twenty.  It  might  be  doubted  whether  it  were  not  better  for  ten 
to  live,  and  be  well  fed,  than  for  twenty  to  be  born,  and  to  be  half- 
starved/ 

"  To  encourage  manufactures  in  my  town  of  Glenthorn,  I  pro- 
posed putting  a  clause  in  my  leases,  compelling  my  tenants  to  buy 
stuffs  and  linens  manufactured  at  Grlenthorn,  and  nowhere  else. 
Stubborn  M'Leod,  as  usual,  began  with — 

"  '  I  doubt  whether  that  will  not  encourage  the  manufacturers  at 
Grlenthorn  to  make  bad  stuffs  and  bad  linen,  since  they  are  sure  of 
a  sale,  and  without  danger  of  competition.'' 

"  At  all  events  I  thought  my  tenants  would  grow  rich  and  inde- 
pendent if  they  made  every  thing  at  home  that  they  wanted :  yet 
Mr.  M'Leod  perplexed  me  by  his 

"  c  Doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  a  man  to  buy  shoes, 
if  he  could  buy  them  cheaper  than  he  could  make  them.  He  added 
something  about  the  division  of  labor,  and  '  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions/    To  which  I  could  only  answer,  (  Smith's  a  Scotchman/ 

"  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  dreaded  Mr.  M'Leod's  /  doubt, 
and  it  may  be  doubted" 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  her  "  Practical  Education :" — 


ON   PRUDENCE. 

In  the  education  of  girls,  we  must  teach  them  much  more  caution 
than  is  necessary  to  boys  :  their  prudence  must  be  more  the  result 
of  reasoning  than  of  experiment  \  they  must  trust  to  the  experience 
of  others ;  they  cannot  always  have  recourse  to  what  ought  to  be ; 
they  must  adapt  themselves  to  what  is.  They  cannot  rectify  the 
material  mistakes  in  their  conduct.  Timidity,  a  certain  tardiness 
of  decision,  and  reluctance  to  act  in  public  situations,  are  not  con- 
sidered as  defects  in  a  woman's  character;  her  pausing  prudence 
does  not,  to  a  man  of  discernment,  denote  imbecility ;  but  appears  to 
him  the  graceful,  auspicious  characteristic  of  female  virtue.  There 
is  always  more  probability  that  women  should  endanger  their  own 
happiness  by  precipitation,  than  by  forbearance.  Promptitude  of 
choice  is  seldom  expected  from  the  female  sex ;  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  leisure  that  is  permitted  to  them  for  reflection. 
"  Begin  nothing  of  which  you  have  not  considered  the  end/'  was 
the  piece  of  advice  for  which  the  Eastern  sultan  paid  a  purse  of 
gold,  the  price  set  upon  it  by  a  sage.  The  monarch  did  not  repent 
of  his  purchase.  This  maxim  should  be  engraved  upon  the  memory 
of  our  female  pupils,  by  the  repeated  lessons  of  education.  We 
should,  even  in  trifles,  avoid  every  circumstance  which  can  tend  to 
make  girls  venturesome ;  which  can  encourage  them  to  trust  their 
good  fortune;  instead  of  relying  on  their  own  prudence. 
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EDUCATION    OF    FEMALES. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  profess  the  distinct  opinion  which  a  longer 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  yet  more  fully  confirmed,  That  it 
will  tend  to  the  happiness  of  society  in  general,  that  women  should 
have  their  understandings  cultivated  and  enlarged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible 5  that  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  the  virtues  and  the  pow- 
ers of  pleasing  in  the  female  sex,  the  yet  more  desirable  power  of 
attaching  those  worthy  of  their  love  and  esteem,  will  be  increased 
by  the  judicious  cultivation  of  the  female  understanding,  more  than 
by  all  that  modern  gallantry  or  ancient  chivalry  could  devise  in 
favor  of  the  sex.  Much  prudence  and  ability  are  requisite  to  con- 
duct properly  a  young  woman's  literary  education.  Her  imagina- 
tion must  not  be  raised  above  the  taste  for  necessary  occupations,  or 
the  numerous  small,  but  not  trifling,  pleasures  of  domestic  life ;  her 
mind  must  be  enlarged,  yet  the  delicacy  of  her  manners  must  be 
preserved ;  her  knowledge  must  be  various,  and  her  powers  of  rea- 
soning unawed  by  authority;  yet  she  must  habitually  feel  that  nice 
sense  of  propriety,  which  is  at  once  the  guard  and  the  charm  of 
every  feminine  virtue.  By  early  caution — unremitting,  scrupulous 
caution — in  the  choice  of  the  books  which  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  girls,  a  mother,  or  a  preceptress,  may  fully  occupy  and  entertain 
her  pupils,  and  excite  in  their  minds  a  taste  for  propriety,  as  well  as 
a  taste  for  literature.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  more  than  this 
general  idea,  that  a  mother  ought  to  be  answerable  to  her  daughter's 
husband  for  the  books  her  daughter  had  read,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
pany she  had  kept. 


ECONOMY. 

Economy  in  women  is  an  essential  domestic  virtue.  Some  women 
have  a  foolish  love  of  expensive  baubles ;  a  taste  which  a  very  lit- 
tle care,  probably,  in  their  early  education  might  have  prevented. 
We  are  told  that  when  a  collection  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  was  made  for  the  celebrated  Cuzzona,  to  save  her  from  ab- 
solute want,  she  immediately  laid  out  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
money  in  the  purchase  of  a  shell-cap,  which  was  then  in  fashion. 
Prudent  mothers  will  avoid  showing  any  admiration  of  pretty 
trinkets  before  their  young  daughters  j  and  they  will  oppose  the 
ideas  of  utility  and  durability  to  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion,  which 
creates  a  taste  for  beauty,  as  it  were,  by  proclamation.  "  Such  a 
thing  is  pretty,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it 
will  soon  wear  out" — a  mother  may  say;  and  she  should  prove  the 
truth  of  her  assertions  to  her  pupils. 

■±2 
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MUSIC   AS   AN   ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Out  of  the  prodigious  number  of  young  women  who  learn  music 
and  drawing,  for  instance,  how  many  are  there  who,  after  they  have 
become  mistresses  of  their  own  time,  and  after  they  have  the  choice 
of  their  own  amusements,  continue  to  practise  these  accomplish- 
ments for  the  pure  pleasure  of  occupation  ?  As  soon  as  a  young 
lady  is  married,  does  she  not  frequently  discover  that  "  she  really 
has  not  leisure  to  cultivate  talents  which  take  up  so  much  time  V 
Does  she  not  complain  of  the  labor  of  practising  four  or  five  hours 
a  day,  to  keep  up  her  musical  character  ?  What  motive  has  she  for 
perseverance  ?  She  is,  perhaps,  already  tired  of  playing  to  all  her 
acquaintance.  She  may  really  take  pleasure  in  hearing  good  music; 
but  her  own  performance  will  not,  then,  please  her  ear  so  much  as 
that  of  many  others.  She  will  prefer  the  more  indolent  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  best  music  that  can  be  heard  for  money  at  public 
concerts.  She  will  then,  of  course,  leave  off  playing,  but  continue 
very  fond  of  music.  How  often  is  the  labor  of  years  thus  lost  for 
ever ! 


BERNARD   BARTON,    1784—1849. 

Bernard  Barton,  the  celebrated  Quaker  poet,  was  born  near  London  in  1784, 
and  in  1806  removed  to  Woodbridge,  where  he  shortly  afterward  married,  and 
was  left  a  widower  at  the  birth  of  his  only  child,  who  now  survives  him.  In 
1810,  he  entered  as  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  the  Messrs.  Alexander,  where 
he  officiated  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  There  is  very  little  of  incident  in 
his  private  life.  He  had  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death  been  afflicted  with 
disease  of  the  heart.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  appeared  as  well  as  usual;  but, 
soon  after  going  into  his  chamber  at  night,  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant,  who, 
on  entering  the  room,  found  him  in  an  easy  chair  panting  for  breath,  and  his  me- 
dical attendant  arrived  only  to  see  him  breathe  his  last,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1849. 

Bernard  Barton  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  much  pleasing,  amiable, 
and  pious  poetry,  animated  by  fine  feeling  and  fancy,  and  delighting  in  subjects 
of  a  domestic  and  moral  character.  He  sang  of  what  he  loved — the  domestic 
virtues  in  man,  and  the  quiet  pastoral  scenes  in  nature ;  and  no  one  can  read  his 
poetry  without  feeling  it  to  be  the  production  of  one  of  a  chastened  imagination, 
pure  moral  feeling,  and  who  sympathized  with  all  that  tends  to  elevate  and  bless 
man.  His  works  are  full  of  passages  of  natural  tenderness ;  and  his  religious 
poems,  while  they  are  animated  with  a  warmth  of  devotion,  are  still  expressed 
with  that  subdued  propriety  of  language  which  evinces  at  once  a  correctness  of 
taste  and  feeling.     His  first  volume  of  poetry  was  published  in  1811,  and  he  con- 
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tinued  to  write  till  near  the  close  of  life,  his  poems  filling  seven  or  eight  volumes. 
His  "Household  Verses/'  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces,  published  in  1845,  con- 
tains, perhaps,  more  of  his  personal  feelings  than  any  previous  publication ;  but 
much  of  his  poetry  remains  unpublished  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  received  a  pension  of  -one  hundred  pounds,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  queen,  during  the  premiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

To  those  of  his  own  neighborhood,  Barton  was  known  as  a  most  amiable,  ge- 
nial, charitable  man — of  pure,  unaffected  piety ;  the  good  neighbor — the  cheerful 
companion — the  welcome  guest — the  hospitable  host.  Whether  at  his  official 
place  in  the  bank,  or  in  the  domestic  circle,  he  was  the  same  pleasant  man,  and 
had  the  same  manners  to  all ;  always  equally  frank,  genial,  and  communicative : 
and  as  he  was  charitable  toward  all,  so  he  was  beloved  by  all,  of  whatever  creed, 
party,  or  condition  in  life.1 


SPIRITUAL   WORSHIP. 

Though  glorious,  0  God !  must  thy  temple  have  been, 

On  the  day  of  its  first  dedication, 
When  the  cherubim's  wings  widely  waving  were  seen, 

On  high,  o'er  the  ark's  holy  station ; 

When  even  the  chosen  of  Levi,  though  skill'd 

To  minister  standing  before  Thee, 
Pvetired  from  the  cloud  which  the  temple  then  fill'd, 

And  thy  glory  made  Israel  adore  Thee  ; 

Though  awfully  grand  was  thy  majesty  then; 

Yet  the  worship  thy  gospel  discloses, 
Less  splendid  in  pomp  to  the  vision  of  men, 

Far  surpasses  the  ritual  of  Moses. 

And  by  whom  was  that  ritual  for  ever  repeal'd 

But  by  Him,  unto  whom  it  was  given 
To  enter  the  Oracle,  where  is  reveal'd, 

Not  the  cloud,  but  the  brightness  of  heaven? — 

Who,  having  once  enter'd,  hath  shown  us  the  way, 

0  Lord!   how  to  worship  before  Thee; 
Not  with  shadowy  forms  of  that  earlier  day, 

But  in  spirit  and  truth  to  adore  Thee ! 

This,  this  is  the  worship  the  Saviour  made  known, 

When  she  of  Samaria  found  Him 
By  the  patriarch's  well  sitting  weary,  alone, 

With  the  stillness  of  noontide  around  Him. 

How  sublime,  yet  how  simple,  the  homage  He  taught, 

To  her  who  inquired  by  that  fountain, 
If  Jehovah  at  Solyma's  shrine  would  be  sought, 

Or  adored  on  Samaria's  mountain. 

1  Read  "  Selections  from  his  Poems  and  Letters,  with  a  Memoir,"  edited  by  his  daughter. 
Also,  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  November,  1849. 
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"Woman!  believe  me,  the  hour  is  near, 
When  He,  if  ye  rightly  would  hail  Him, 
Will  neither  be  worshipp'd  exclusively  here, 
Nor  yet  at  the  altar  of  Salem. 

11  For  God  is  a  spirit;   and  they  who  aright 

Would  perform  the  pure  worship  He  loveth, 
In  the  heart's  holy  temple  will  seek,  with  delight, 
That  spirit  the  Father  approveth." 


A   CHRISTIAN   IS    THE    HIGHEST    STYLE    OP   MAN. 

"  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto!" 

A  noble  thought !  and  worthy  to  awake, 

From  Rome's  proud  senate,  in  her  palmy  days, 

Both  for  the  orator's  and  nature's  sake, 
O'erwhelming  echoes  of  accordant  praise. 

"  I  am  a  man  !   and  therefore  to  my  heart 
Think  nothing  human  alien  e'er  can  be  ; 
That  sense  of  union  can  enough  impart 
Of  weal  or  woe  to  make  it  clear  to  me !" 

And,  truly,  in  such  bond  of  brotherhood, 
To  those  who  estimate  its  hidden  might, 

Enough  is  seen,  and  felt,  and  understood, 
For  human  hearts  to  own  its  hallow'd  right. 

But  while  I  pay  my  homage  to  his  soul, 
Who  thus  humanity  could  broadly  scan ; 

And,  looking  only  at  their  mighty  whole, 
Do  honor  to  the  natural  rights  of  man  ; 

I  can  but  feel — a  Christian,  by  his  faith, 
May  humbly  stand  upon  yet  higher  ground ; 

And  feel  to  all  who  live  by  vital  breath 
In  a  still  dearer  brotherhood  fast  bound ! 

Is  he  a  follower  of  The  Crucified — 

The  Nazarene — who  died  that  all  might  live? 

In  that  one  bond  of  union  is  implied 

More  than  the  Roman  creed  could  ever  give. 

That  would  but  link,  by  human  sympathy, 
The  noble  speaker  to  his  fellow-man ; 

But  this  makes  known  a  closer  unity 

Than  proud  philosophy  had  power  to  scan. 

There  needs  no  more  to  knit  in  closest  thrall, 
Beyond  what  Greek  or  Roman  ever  knew, 

Than  this — "  One  common  Saviour  died  for  all ! 
And  rose  again — to  prove  his  mission  true!" 

This,  of  itself,  has  a  more  hallowing  leaven 
Than  human  sympathy  can  e'er  confer; 

Because  its  loftier  hopes  are  link'd  with  heaven, 
And  God's  own  word  is  its  interpreter ! 
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Then  chide  me  not,  if,  yielding  homage  due 

Unto  the  noble  Roman's  noble  thought, 
I  hold  the  humblest  Christian's  happier  view 

As  with  a  higher,  holier  union  fraught. 

Higher — as  opening  up  a  loftier  line  ; 

Holier — as  springing  from  a  deeper  root ; 
For  love  to  God  may  be  pronounced  divine, 

When  loye  of  Man  becomes  its  genuine  fruit ! 

ON    SOME   ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    COWPER's    "  RURAL    WALKS." 

Why  are  these  tamer  landscapes  fraught 

With  charms  whose  meek  appeal 
To  sensibility  and  thought 

The  heart  is  glad  to  feel  ? 

Cowper,  thy  muse's  magic  skill 

Has  made  them  sacred  ground; 
Thy  gentle  memory  haunts  them  still, 

And  casts  a  spell  around. 

The  hoary  oak,  the  peasant's  nest, 

The  rustic  bridge,  the  grove, 
The  turf  thy  feet  have  often  press'd, 

The  temple  and  alcove  ; 

The  shrubbery,  moss-house,  simple  urn, 

The  elms,  the  lodge,  the  hall, — 
Each  is  thy  witness  in  its  turn, 

Thy  verse  the  charm  of  all. 

Thy  verse,  no  less  to  nature  true 

Than  to  religion  dear. 
O'er  every  object  sheds  a  hue 

That  long  must  linger  here. 

Amid  these  scenes  the  hours  were  spent 

Of  which  we  reap  the  fruit ; 
And  each  is  now  thy  monument, 

Since  that  sweet  lyre  is  mute. 

"Here,  like  the  nightingale's,  were  pour'd 
Thy  solitary  lays," 
Which  sought  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
"Nor  ask'd  for  human  praise." 


A   WORD   FOR   PEACE. 

'Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you." — John  xvi.  27. 

If  such  the  legacy  bequeathed 

By  Jesus  to  his  own  ; 
If  such  his  meek  injunctions,  breathed 

Ere  he  from  earth  had  flown ; 
How  should  his  lowly  followers  fight, 
Reading  his  gracious  words  aright? 

42* 
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His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world! 

Nor  by  it  understood ; 
The  banner  from  his  cross  unfurl'd 

Leads  not  to  acts  of  blood! 
The  Christian's  warfare  is  within  I 
With  pride  and  passion,  self  and  sin ! 

Whence  come  your  wars,  frail  worms  of  dust  ? 

What  are  your  fightings  for  ? 
Envy  and  hatred,  greed  and  lust, 

Which  in  your  members  war! 
Dwells  such  a  dark,  unhallow'd  host 
In  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

When  angels  first,  to  shepherd's  ears, 

Announced  the  Saviour's  birth, 
What  watchword  did  the  heavenly  spheres 

Pour  down  on  listening  earth  ? 
Glory  to  God !  who  dwells  on  high  ; 
Toward  men — good-will  and  unity  ! 
When  Christ,  on  Calvary's  blood-stain'd  hill, 

His  life  a  ransom  paid, 
What  peaceful  love,  triumphant  still, 

Prompted  the  prayer  He  pray'd ! 

A  prayer  so  tender,  brief,  and  true — 

"  Forgive  !  they  know  not  what  they  do  /" 

'Tis  by  its  fruit  the  tree  is  known ! 

The  test  of  truth  is  love  ! 
Have  they,  then,  reverently  shown 

Theirs  to  their  Lord  above, 
Who  bid  their  fellow-creatures  bleed, 
And  by  their  acts  belie  their  creed? 
Thank  God !  this  gospel  truth,  no  more 

To  one  small  sect  confined, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Shall  flash  on  many  a  mind ; 
Till  earth  below,  and  heaven  above, 
Join  in  one  hymn  of  peace  and  love  ! 


STANZAS    TO   A   FRIEND   ON   HER   MARRIAGE. 

"The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich:  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it," — Prov.  x.  22. 

What  can  I  wish  thee,  gentle  friend, 

On  this  eventful  day, 
With  being's  onward  course  to  blend, 

Thy  spirit's  strength  and  stay? 
For  on  this  day  there  needs  must  be 
Full  many  an  earnest  wish  for  thee. 

Yet  wishes  are  but  idle  things, 

As  all  of  us  well  know  ; — 
While  prayers  may  put  on  angel  wings, 

And  higher,  heavenward  go  ! 
Since  He  who  condescends  to  care 
For  all — still  hears  and  answers  prayer. 
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But  answers  it  as  He  deems  best, 

Not  always  as  we  ask ; 
For  deeply  be  this  truth  imprest, 

E'en  blessings  wear  a  mask! 
And  we  are  often  blinded  still 
Unto  our  real  good  or  ill ! 
I,  therefore,  would  not  breathe  for  thee 

A  prayer  scarce  understood  ? 
But  rather  that  thy  lot  may  be 

What  God  sees  best  of  good  ! 
Good  for  thee,  while  a  pilgrim  here ; 
Good  for  thee,  in  a  happier  sphere. 
Be  thine  the  blessings  which  His  word, 

Replete  with  truths  sublime, 
Instructs  us  is  to  be  preferr'd 

To  all  the  things  of  time  ; 
That  blessing  which  true  riches  brings, 
And  addeth  none  of  sorrow's  stings ! 
May  this,  my  gentle  friend,  be  thine, 

And  his,  who  shares  thy  lot ; 
Then — whether  skies  above  you  shine, 

Or  lower — 'twill  matter  not ; 
For  God  can  temper  joy's  bright  day, 
And  smile  griefs  darkest  night  away. 
May  He  remain  your  rich  reward, 

His  presence  ever  near  ; 
In  prosperous  hours  your  hearts  to  guard, 

In  adverse  ones,  to  cheer ; 
So  shall  you  own,  in  grateful  mood, 
He  can  make  all  things  work  for  good ! 


BRUCE    AND    THE    SPIDER. 

For  Scotland's  and  for  freedom's  right 

The  Bruce  his  part  had  play'd, 
In  five  successive  fields  of  fight 

Been  conquer'd  and  dismay'd  : 
Once  more  against  the  English  host 
His  band  he  led,  and  once  more  lost 

The  meed  for  which  he  fought ; 
And  now  from  battle,  faint  and  worn, 
The  homeless  fugitive  forlorn 

A  hut's  lone  shelter  sought. 
And  cheerless  was  that  resting-place 

For  him  who  claim'd  a  throne ; 
His  canopy,  devoid  of  grace, 

The  rude,  rough  beams  alone ; 
The  heather  couch  his  only  bed — 
Yet  well,  I  ween,  had  slumber  fled 

From  couch  of  eider  down ! 
Through  darksome  night  till  dawn  of  day, 
Absorb'd  in. wakeful  thought  he  lay 

Of  Scotland  and  her  crown. 
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The  sun  rose  brightly,  and  its  gleam 

Fell  on  that  hapless  bed, 
And  tinged  with  light  each  shapeless  beam 

Which  roof  d  the  lowly  shed ; 
When,  looking  up  with  wistful  eye, 
The  Bruce  beheld  a  spider  try 

His  filmy  thread  to  fling 
From  beam  to  beam  of  that  rude  cot ; 
And  well  the  insect's  toilsome  lot 

Taught  Scotland's  future  king. 

Six  times  his  gossamery  thread 

The  wary  spider  threw ; 
In  vain  the  filmy  line  was  sped, 

For  powerless  or  untrue 
Each  aim  appear'd,  and  back  recoil'd 
The  patient  insect,  six  times  foil'd, 

And  yet  unconquer'd  still ; 
And  soon  the  Bruce,  with  eager  eye, 
Saw  him  prepare  once  more  to  try 

His  courage,  strength,  and  skill. 

One  effort  more,  his  seventh  and  last ! 

The  hero  hail'd  the  sign ! 
And  on  the  wish'd-for  beam  hung  fast 

That  slender,  silken  line  ; 
Slight  as  it  was,  his  spirit  caught 
The  more  than  omen,  for  his  thought 

The  lesson  well  could  trace, 
Which  even  "he  who  runs  may  read," 
That  Perseverance  gains  its  meed, 

And  Patience  wins  the  race. 


TO    THE    SKYLARK. 

Bird  of  the  free  and  fearless  wing, 

Up,  up,  and  greet  the  sun's  first  ray, 
Until  the  spacious  welkin  ring 

With  thy  enlivening  matin  lay : 
I  love  to  track  thy  heavenward  way 

Till  thou  art  lost  to  aching  sight, 
And  hear  thy  numbers  blithe  and  gay, 

Which  set  to  music  morning's  light. 

Songster  of  sky  and  cloud !  to  thee 

Hath  Heaven  a  joyous  lot  assign'd; 
And  thou,  to  hear  those  notes  of  glee, 

Wrouldst  seem  therein  thy  bliss  to  find : 
Thou  art  the  first  to  leave  behind 

At  day's  return  this  lower  earth, 
And,  soaring  as  on  wings  of  wind, 

To  spring  where  light  and  life  have  birth. 

Bird  of  the  sweet  and  taintless  hour, 
When  dew-drops  spangle  o'er  the  lea, 
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Ere  jet  upon  the  bending  flower 

Has  lit  the  busy  lmmniing-bee — 
Pure  as  all  nature  is  to  thee — 

Thou,  with  an  instinct  half  divine, 
Wingest  thy  fearless  flight  so  free 

Up  toward  a  yet  more  glorious  shrine. 

Bird  of  the  morn !  from  thee  might  man, 

Creation's  lord,  a  lesson  take: 
If  thou,  whose  instinct  ill  may  scan 

The  glories  that  around  thee  break, 
Thus  bidd'st  a  sleeping  world  awake 

To  joy  and  praise — oh!  how  much  more 
Should  mind  immortal  earth  forsake, 

And  man  look  upward  to  adore ! 

Bird  of  the  happy,  heavenward  song ! 

Could  but  the  poet  act  thy  part, 
His  soul,  upborne  on  wings  as  strong 

As  thought  can  give,  from  earth  might  start, 
And  with  a  far  diviner  art 

Than  ever  genius  can  supply, 
As  thou  the  ear,  might  glad  the  heart, 

And  scatter  music  from  the  skv. 


SONNET TO    HIS    WIFE. 

The  butterfly,  which  sports  on  gaudy  wing ; 
The  brawling  brooklet,  lost  in  foam  and  spray, 
As  it  goes  dancing  on  its  idle  way  : 

The  sunflower,  in  broad  daylight  glistening; 
Are  types  of  her  who  in  the  festive  ring 
Lives  but  to  bask  in  fashion's  vain  display. 
And  glittering  through  her  bright  but  useless  day, 
'Flaunts,  and  goes  down  a  disregarded  thing!" 
Thy  emblem,  Lucy,  is  the  busy  bee, 

Whose  industry  for  future  hours  provides ; 

The  gentle  streamlet,  gladding  as  it  glides 

Unseen  along ;   the  flower  which  gives  the  lea 
Fragrance  and  loveliness,  are  types  of  thee, 
And  of  the  active  worth  thy  modest  merit  hides. 


TO   A    GRANDMOTHER. 

"  Old  age  is  dark  and  unlovely." — Ossian. 

Oh  say  not  so  !     A  bright  old  age  is  thine , 
Calm  as  the  gentle  light  of  summer  eves, 
Ere  twilight  dim  her  dusky  mantle  weaves ; 
Because  to  thee  is  given,  in  thy  decline, 
A  heart  that  does  not  thanklessly  repine 

At  aught  of  which  the  hand  of  God  bereaves, 
Yet  all  He  sends  with  gratitude  receives ; — 
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May  such  a  quiet  thankful  close  be  mine! 

And  hence  thy  fireside  chair  appears  to  me 
A  peaceful  throne— which  thou  wert  form'd  to  fill; 
Thy  children,  ministers  who  do  thy  will ; 

And  those  grand-children,  sporting  round  thy  knee, 

Thy  little  subjects,  looking  up  to  thee 
As  one  who  claims  their  fond  allegiance  still.1 


TO    THE   FRIENDS    OF    THE    ANTI-SLAYERY   CAUSE   IN 
AMERICA. 

"  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ." 

Soul-stirring  text !     Proclaim  it  far  and  wide, 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  your  land ! 
Till  he  who  runs  may  read  and  understand 

The  glorious  truth  in  these  few  words  implied ! 

How — where  that  Spirit  most  is  deified, 

The  fame  of  freedom,  by  its  influence  fann'd, 
Bidding  each  heart  with  love  to  all  expand, 

Slavery,  accurst,  no  longer  can  abide  ! 

But  oh  !  what  heavier  or  more  hopeless  doom 

Can  be  a  nation's  or  a  people's  lot, 

Or  fling  upon  their  fame  a  fouler  blot, 

Withering  their  spirits  by  its  chilling  gloom, 
Than  one  which  leaves  for  doubt  too  fearful  room, 

That  there  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  ! 


EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  1781—1849. 

Ebexezer  Elliott,  the  celebrated  "  Corn-Law  Rhymer;"  was  born  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1781,  at  Masborough,  near  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  commercial  clerk  in  the  iron-works,  with  a  salary  of  £70  a  year.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  very  dull  in  his  early  years,  and  he  was  so  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  deficiencies  compared  with  his  bright  brother,  Giles,  that  he 
often  wept  bitterly.  Yet  who  now  knows  Giles,  except  as  being  the  brother  of 
Ebenezer  ? — a  lesson  to  parents,  who  may  have  a  child  that  seems  dull  when 
young,  not  to  despair  of  him.  When  he  came  dirty  from  the  foundry,  and  saw 
Giles  at  the  counting-house  duties,  or  showing  his  drawings,  or  reading  aloud  to 
an  admiring  circle,  Ebenezer's  only  resource  was  solitude.  Labor,  however,  and 
the  honor  paid  to  his  brother,  at  length  led  him  to  make  one  effort  more.  He 
chanced  to  see  in  the  hand  of  a  cousin  "  Sowerby's  English  Botany,"  and  was 
delighted  with  its  beautiful  colored  plates,  which,  his  aunt  showed  him,  might  be 
copied  by  holding  them  before  a  pane  of  glass.  Dunce  though  he  seemed,  he 
found  he  could  draw,  and  that  with  great  ease ;  and  he  soon  became  quite  an  en- 

1  "  A  good  sonnet.    Dixir — C.  Lamb. 
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thusiastic  botanist.  "  The  spark  smouldering  in  his  mental  constitution  had 
been  kindled.  (  Thomson's  Seasons/  which  he  heard  his  wondrous  brother  Giles 
read,  'who  was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  while  he  was  ugliness  itself/  gave  him 
the  first  hint  of  the  eternal  alliance  between  poetry  and  nature ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
smitten  rock  opened,  and  the  Rhymer  rhymed  !" 

His  next  favorite  author  was  Milton,  who  slowly  gave  way  to  Shakspeare.  But, 
as  he  became  a  poet,  he  grew  more  and  more  ashamed  of  his  deficiencies,  and 
applied  himself  with  great  assiduity,  every  leisure  moment  he  had,  to  remedy 
them.  But  how  much  leisure  he  had,  and  under  what  great  disadvantages  he 
labored,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  which  he  gives  of  himself: 
"  From  my  sixteenth  to  my  twenty-third  year,  I  worked  for  my  father  at  Masbro* 
as  laboriously  as  any  servant  he  had,  and  without  wages,  except  an  occasional 
shilling  or  two  for  pocket-money,  weighing  every  morning  all  the  unfinished  cast- 
ings as  they  were  made,  and  afterward  in  their  finished  state,  besides  opening 
and  closing  the  shop  in  Rotherham,  when  my  brother  happened  to  be  ill  or 
absent." 

Elliott  entered  into  business  at  Rotherham,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and,  in  1821, 
he  removed  to  Sheffield,  and  made  a  second  start  in  life  as  an  iron-monger,  on 
a  capital  of  £100,  which  he  borrowed.  He  applied  the  whole  strength  of  his 
mind  to  his  business,  and  was  eminently  successful,  and,  after  years  of  hard  labor, 
he  had  acquired  quite  a  competency,  and  built  himself  a  good  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  Sheffield.  When  the  great  commercial  revulsions  took  place  in  1837  and  1838, 
he  lost,  as  he  says,  full  one-third  of  his  savings  :  but,  in  his  own  words,  "  I  got  out 
of  the  fracas  with  about  £6000,  which  I  will  try  to  keep." 

His  first  publication  was  "  The  Vernal  Walk,"  in  his  seventeenth  year.  This 
was  followed  by  " Xight,"  which  was  severely  criticised  by  the  "Monthly  Re- 
view" and  the  "  Monthly  Magazine."  But  this  had  no  effect  to  damp  his  spirits  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  nerved  his  pen  for  higher  flights,  and  soon  another  volume 
appeared,  with  a  preface  of  defiance  to  the  critics.  It  had  no  success,  though 
Southey  prophetically  consoled  the  poet  Irv  writing :  "  There  is  power  in  the 
least  of  these  tales,  but  the  higher  you  pitch  your  tune  the  better  you  succeed. 
Thirty  years  ago  they  would  have  made  your  reputation  ;  thirty  years  hence  the 
world  will  wonder  they  did  not  do  so." 

But  it  was  the  commercial  distresses  of  1S37  and  1S38  that  called  out  the  strong 
native  talent  of  our  poet.  The  cry  for  "  cheap  bread"  rung  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  land.  Elliott  took  his  decided  stand  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
and  poured  forth  his  "  Corn-Law  Rhymes/'  that  did  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  stir  the  heart  and  rouse  the  energies  of  the  people  against  monopoly,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction,  in  a  few  years,  to  see  the  great  object  of  the  "  Corn-Law 
League"  fully  attained,  and  free  trade  in  bread-stuffs  completely  established.  In 
1841,  he  retired  from  business  and  from  active  interference  in  politics,  to  sj)end 
his  last  years  at  Great  Houghton,  near  Barnsley,  where  he  built  a  house  upon  a 
small  estate  of  his  own.  After  this  he  wrote  and  published  very  little.  He  had 
been  troubled  for  many  years  with  a  disease  of  an  asthmatic  character,  which  so 
increased  upon  him  as  to  be  considered  dangerous,  and  he  finally  died  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1849. 
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The  venerable  poet,  James  Montgomery,  bears  strong  testimony  to  Elliott's 
poetic  talent:  "I  am,"  says  he,  "quite  willing  to  hazard  my  critical  credit,  by 
avowing  my  persuasion,  that  in  originality,  power,  and  even  beauty,  when  he 
chose  to  be  beautiful,  he  might  have  measured  heads  beside  Byron  in  tremendous 
energy,  Crabbe  in  graphic  description,  and  Coleridge  in  effusions  of  domestic 
tenderness,  while  in  intense  sympathy  with  the  poor,  in  whatever  he  deemed  their 
wrongs  or  their  sun°erings,  he  exceeded  them  all — and  perhaps  everybody  else 
among  contemporaries — in  prose  or  verse.  Ho  was,  in  a  transcendental  sense, 
the  poet  of  the  poor,  whom,  if  not  always  wisely,  I,  at  least,  dare  not  say  he  loved 
too  well.  His  personal  character,  his  fortunes,  and  his  genius  would  require,  as 
they  deserve,  a  full  investigation,  as  furnishing  an  extraordinary  study  of  human 
nature." 

In  the  following  singular  piece,  we  have  a  key  to  many  of  the  Rhymer's 
rhymes.  It  is  the  complaint  of  a  heart  breaking  for  want  of  human  sympathy, 
and  taking  hold,  in  the  yearnings  of  its  tender  nature,  upon  household  pets  where 
there  are  no  home  companions  : — 

POOR   ANDREW. 

The  loving  poor  ! — So  envy  calls 

The  ever-toiling  poor  ; 
Bnt  oh !  I  choke,  my  heart  grows  faint, 

When  I  approach  my  door ! 
Behind  it  there  are  living  things, 

Whose  silent  frontlets  say 
They'd  rather  see  me  ont  than  in — 

Feet  foremost  borne  away  ! 
My  heart  grows  sick  when  home  I  come — ■ 

May  God  the  thought  forgive ! 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

My  dog  and  cat,  when  I  come  home, 

Run  ont  to  welcome  me — 
She  mewing,  with  her  tail  on  end, 

While  wagging  his  comes  he. 
They  listen  for  my  homeward  steps, 

My  smother'd  sob  they  hear, 
When  down  my  heart  sinks,  deathly  down, 

Because  my  home  is  near. 
My  heart  grows  faint  when  home  I  come — 

May  God  the  thought  forgive  ! 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

I'd  rather  be  a  happy  bird, 

Than,  scorn'd  and  loathed,  a  king; 
But  man  should  live  while  for  him  lives 

The  meanest  loving  thing. 
Thou  busy  bee !  how  canst  thou  choose 

So  far  and  wide  to  roam  ? 
Oh,  blessed  bee !  thy  glad  wings  say 

Thou  hast  a  happy  home ! 
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But  I,  when  I  come  home — 0  God  ! 

Wilt  thou  the  thought  forgive  ? 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

Why  come  they  not  ?     They  do  not  come 

My  breaking  heart  to  meet ! 
A  heavier  darkness  on  me  falls — 

I  cannot  lift  my  feet. 
Oh,  yes,  they  come  ! — they  never  fail 

To  listen  for  my  sighs  ; 
My  poor  heart  brightens  when  it  meets 

The  sunshine  of  their  eyes. 
Again  they  come  to  meet  me — God ! 

Wilt  thou  the  thought  forgive  ? 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

This  heart  is  like  a  churchyard  stone  ; 

My  home  is  comfort's  grave ; 
My  playful  cat  and  honest  dog 

Are  all  the  friends  I  have  ; 
And  yet  my  house  is  fill'd  with  friends — 

But  foes  they  seem,  and  are. 
What  makes  them  hostile?     Ignorance  ; 

Then  let  me  not  despair. 
But  oh !   I  sigh  when  home  I  come — 

May  God  the  thought  forgive ! 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 


In  the  following  piece,  we  see  the  hostility  of  ignorance  overcome.  The  cat 
and  dog  are  replaced  by  human  beings,  and  the  home  of  taste  is  the  home  of 
happiness : — 

THE    HOME    OF    TASTE. 

You  seek  the  home  of  taste,  and  find 

The  proud  mechanic  there, 
Rich  as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave, 

Throned  in  his  elbow-chair  ! 
Or  on  his  sofa  reading  Locke, 

Beside  his  open  door  ! 
Why  start  ? — why  envy  worth  like  his 

The  carpet  on  his  floor  ? 

You  seek  the  home  of  sluttery — 
"  Is  John  at  home  ?"  you  say. 
"  No,  sir ;  he's  at  the  '  Sportsman's  Arms ;' 
The  dog-fight's  o'er  the  way." 
Oh,  lift  the  workman's  heart  and  mind 

Above  low  sensual  sin  ! 
Give  him  a  home  !  the  home  of  taste  ! 
Outbid  the  house  of  gin  ! 
43 
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Oh,  give  him  taste  !  it  is  the  link 

Which  binds  us  to  the  skies — 
A  bridge  of  rainbows  thrown  across 

The  gulf  of  tears  and  sighs  ! 
Or  like  a  widower's  little  one — 

An  angel  in  a  child — 
That  leads  him  to  her  mother's  chair, 

And  shows  him  how  she  smiled. 


SATURDAY. 

To-morrow  will  be  Sunday,  Ann — 

Get  up,  my  child,  with  me  ; 
Thy  father  rose  at  four  o'clock 

To  toil  for  me  and  thee. 

The  fine  folks  use  the  plate  he  makes, 
And  praise  it  when  they  dine ; 

For  John  has  taste — so  we'll  be  neat, 
Although  we  can't  be  fine. 

Then  let  us  shake  the  carpet  well, 
And  wash  and  scour  the  floor, 

And  hang  the  weather-glass  he  made 
Beside  the  cupboard-door. 

And  polish  thou  the  grate,  my  love ; 

I'll  mend  the  sofa  arm ; 
The  autumn  winds  blow  damp  and  chill ; 

And  John  loves  to  be  warm. 

And  bring  the  new  white  curtain  out, 
And  string  the  pink  tape  on — 

Mechanics  should  be  neat  and  clean ; 
And  I'll  take  heed  for  John. 

And  brush  the  little  table,  child, 
And  fetch  the  ancient  books — 

John  loves  to  read,  and  when  he  reads, 
How  like  a  king  he  looks ! 

And  fill  the  music-glasses  up 

With  water  fresh  and  clear  ; 
To-morrow,  when  he  sings  and  plays, 

The  street  will  stop  to  hear. 

And  throw  the  dead  flowers  from  the  vase, 

And  rub  it  till  it  glows  ; 
For  in  the  leafless  garden  yet 

He'll  find  a  winter  rose. 

And  lichen  from  the  wood  he'll  bring, 

And  mosses  from  the  dell ; 
And  from  the  shelter'd  stubble-field 

The  scarlet  pimpernell. 
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"All  this  preparation  is  made  for  the  father  of  the  family,  the  poor  mechanic, 
who  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  week  of  toil,  and  is  coming — home  !  not  to  look 
like  a  king,  but  to  be  a  king  for  two  nights  and  a  day.  Do  we  say  the  poor  me- 
chanic ?  Why,  there  is  no  king  in  Europe  so  rich  !  He  has  earned  his  otium  cum 
dignitate,  (which  they  have  not ;)  it  is  his  right,  not  inherited  from  dead  men, 
but  the  achievement  of  his  own  power  and  will;  and  for  the  bows  and  grimaces 
and  lip-service  of  hollow  courtiers,  he  is  surrounded  by  loving  looks,  and  sympa- 
thizing hearts,  and  willing  hands." 

RUB    OR   RUST. 

Idler,  why  lie  down  to  die  ? 

Better  rub  than  rust. 
Hark !  the  lark  sings  in  the  sky — 

"Die  when  die  thou  must! 
Day  is  waking,  leaves  are  shaking, 

Better  rub  than  rust." 

In  the  grave  there's  sleep  enough — 

"  Better  rub  than  rust : 
Death,  perhaps,  is  hunger-proof, 

Die  when  die  thou  must ; 
Men  are  mowing,  breezes  blowing, 

Better  rub  than  rust." 

He  who  will  not  work  shall  want ; 

Naught  for  naught  is  just — 
Won't  do,  must  do,  when  he  caict; 

"Better  rub  than  rust. 
Bees  are  flying,  sloth  is  dying, 

Better  rub  than  rust." 


THE   PRESS. 

God  said — "Let  there  be  light!" 
Grim  darkness  felt  his  might, 
And  fled  away ; 
Then  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold, 

And  cried — "  'Tis  day  !   'tis  day  !" 

"  Hail,  holy  light !"  exclaim'd 

The  thunderous  cloud  that  flamed 

O'er  daisies  white ; 

And  lo !  the  rose,  in  crimson  dress'd, 

Lean'd  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast  ; 

And,  blushing,  murmur' d — "  Light ! 
Then  was  the  skylark  born ; 
Then  rose  the  embattled  corn  ; 
Then  floods  of  praise 
Flow'd  o'er  the  sunny  hills  of  noon ; 
And  then,  in  stillest  night,  the  moon 

Pour'd  forth  her  pensive  lays. 
Lo,  heaven's  bright  bow  is  glad ! 
Lo,  trees  and  flowers,  all  clad 
In  glory,  bloom ! 
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And  shall  the  mortal  sons  of  God 
Be  senseless  as  the  trodden  clod, 

And  darker  than  the  tomb  ? 
No,  by  the  mind  of  man  ! 
By  the  swart  artisan ! 
By  God,  our  sire  ! 
Our  souls  have  holy  light  within ; 
And  every  form  of  grief  and  sin 

Shall  see  and  feel  its  fire. 
.By  earth,  and  hell,  and  heaven, 
The  shroud  of  souls  is  riven ! 
Mind,  mind  alone 
Is  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power ! 
Earth's  deepest  night,  from  this  bless'd  hour, 
The  night  of  minds,  is  gone ! 
"  The  Press  !"  all  lands  shall  sing ; 
The  Press,  the  Press  we  bring, 
All  lands  to  bless  : 
Oh,  pallid  Want !    Oh,  Labor  stark  ! 
Behold  we  bring  the  second  ark  ! 

The  Press  !  the  Press  !  the  Press ! 


FOREST   WORSHIP. 

Within  the  sun-lit  forest, 

Our  roof  the  bright  blue  sky, 
Where  fountains  flow,  and  wild  flowers  blow, 

We  lift  our  hearts  on  high ; 
Beneath  the  frown  of  wicked  men 

Our  country's  strength  is  bowing ; 
But,  thanks  to  God,  they  can't  prevent 

The  lone  wild  flowers  from  blowing ! 

High,  high  above  the  tree-tops, 

The  lark  is  soaring  free  ; 
Where  streams  the  light  through  broken  clouds 

His  speckled  breast  I  see  ; 
Beneath  the  might  of  wicked  men 

The  poor  man's  worth  is  dying ; 
But,  thank'd  be  God,  in  spite  of  them, 

The  lark  still  warbles  flying ! 

The  preacher  prays,  "  Lord,  bless  us  1" 

"Lord,  bless  us  !"  echo  cries  ; 
'l  Amen  !"  the  breezes  murmur  low  ; 

"  Amen  !"  the  rill  replies  : 
The  ceaseless  toil  of  woe-worn  hearts 

The  proud  with  pangs  are  paying ; 
But  here,  0  God  of  earth  and  heaven ! 

The  humble  heart  is  praying ! 

How  softly  in  the  pauses 

Of  song  re-echoed  wide, 
The  cushat's  coo,  the  linnet's  lay, 

O'er  rill  and  river  glide  ! 
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With  evil  deeds  of  evil  men 

The  affrighted  land  is  ringing  ; 
But  still,  0  Lord !  the  pious  heart 

And  soul-toned  voice  are  singing ! 
Hush  !  hush  !  the  preacher  preacheth : 

"Woe  to  the  oppressor,  woe  !" 
But  sudden  gloom  o'ercasts  the  sun 

And  sadden'd  flowers  below  ; 
So  frowns  the  Lord ! — but,  tyrants,  ye 

Deride  his  indignation, 
And  see  not  in  the  gather'd  brow 

Your  days  of  tribulation  ! 
Speak  low,  thou  heaven-paid  teacher  ! 

The  tempest  bursts  above  : 
God  whispers  in  the  thunder  :  hear 

The  terrors  of  his  love  ! 
On  useful  hands  and  honest  hearts, 

The  base  their  wrath  are  wreaking ; 
But,  thank' d  be  God  !  they  can't  prevent 

The  storm  of  heaven  from  speaking. 

A  poet's  PRAYER. 

Almighty  Father  !   let  thy  lowly  child, 

Strong  in  his  love  of  truth,  be  wisely  bold — 
A  patriot  bard,  by  sycophants  reviled, 

Let  him  live  usefully,  and  not  die  old  ! 
Let  poor  men's  children,  pleased  to  read  his  lays, 

Love,  for  his  sake,  the  scenes  where  he  hath  been 
And  when  he  ends  his  pilgrimage  of  days, 

Let  him  be  buried  where  the  grass  is  green, 
"Where  daisies,  blooming  earliest,  linger  late 

To  hear  the  bee  his  busy  note  prolong  ; 
There  let  him  slumber,  and  in  peace  await 

The  dawning  morn,  far  from  the  sensual  throng, 
Who  scorn  the  windilower's  blush,  the  redbreast's  lonely  song. 

Elliott's  publications  are — 1,  "Corn-Law  Rhymes;"  2,  "Love,  a  Poem;" 
3,  "  The  Village  Patriarch,"  a  poem ;  4,  "  Poetical  Works  :"  5,  "  More  Verse  and 
Prose  by  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,"  in  two  volumes.  The  last,  though  prepared 
by  the  poet  himself,  is  a  posthumous  publication.1 


FRANCIS   JEFFREY,    1773—1850. 

Francis  (Lord)  Jeffrey,  the  great  coryphaeus  of  English  critics,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  October,  1773.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  George  Jeffrey,  who,  being  bred  to  the  law,  had  attained  to  the  position  of 

i  Read  an  article  on  Elliott  in  "  Chambers'  Papers  for  the  People,"  vol.  i. ;  also,  an  interest- 
ing Autobiographical  Memoir,  in  the  "  London  Athenaeum"  for  January,  1850,  dated  Sheffield, 
June  21.  1841. 
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clerk  of  sessions.  From  his  infancy  he  evinced  the  greatest  quickness  of  appre- 
hension and  lively  curiosity,  and  could  read  well  when  only  in  his  fourth  year. 
He  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  in  1781,  where  he  remained  six 
years.  He  then  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  ho  had  the  benefit  of 
the  instruction  of  some  of  the  best  professors  in  the  kingdom.  He  stayed  there, 
however,  but  two  sessions,  when,  in  1791,  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford  did  not  agree  with  his  Scottish  tastes  and  feelings, 
and  he  remained  there  but  one  session,  when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
sumed his  legal  studies. 

In  December,  1792,  Mr.  Jeffrey  became  a  member  of  the  "Speculative  Society" 
— an  extra-academical  school  of  oratory  and  debate,  and  of  literary  composition, 
connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  this  intellectual  arena  he  met 
and  contended  with  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Brougham,  James  Mackintosh,  Francis 
Horner,  John  Archibald  Murray,  and  others,  who  afterward  became  distinguished 
in  the  literary  or  political  world;  and  through  life  he  delighted  to  recall  his  connec- 
tion with  this  society,  which,  while  it  had  contributed  greatly  to  his  pleasure,  had 
done  so  much  to  prepare  him  for  the  higher  contests  of  the  world.  In  December, 
1794,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  applied  himself  with  his  usual  energy  to  his 
profession.  But  success  in  the  law  is  seldom  attained  until  after  years  of  dreary 
toil  and  perseverance ;  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  wrote  to  his  brother,  so  late  as  1803,  that 
he  had  not  made  £100  in  any  one  year  by  his  profession.  In  1801  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Catherine  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wilson,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  Jeffrey  and  his  associates,  urged 
by  ambition  and  conscious  power,  could  not  long  be  restrained  within  the  narrow 
professional  channels  to  which  it  was  then  confined.  Their  social  circle  received 
a  valuable  addition,  in  1797,  by  the  arrival  in  Edinburgh  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Essays,  has  given  some  account  of  his  genial  associates, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review."1  Of  this  event,  so  im- 
portant in  our  author's  life,  and  which  in  its  results  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
literary  world,  I  will  give  his  own  account,  somewhat  abridged,  as  communicated 
to  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  November,  1846  : — 

"I  cannot  say,  exactly,  where  the  project  of  the  ' Edinburgh  Review'  was  first 
talked  of  among  the  proprietors.  But  the  first  serious  consultations  about  it — 
and  which  led  to  our  application  to  a  publisher — were  held  in  a  small  house  where 
I  then  lived,  in  Buccleuch  Place.  They  were  attended  by  Sydney  Smith,  F.  Hor- 
ner, Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Lord  Murray,  and  some  of  them  also  by  Lord  Webb 
Seymour,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Thomson.  The  first  three  numbers 
were  given  to  the  publisher — he  taking  the  risk,  and  defraying  the  charges. 
There  was  then  no  individual  editor ;  but  as  many  of  us  as  could  be  got  to  attend 
used  to  meet  in  a  dingy  room  of  Wilson's  printing-office,  in  Craig's  Close,  where 
the  proofs  of  our  own  articles  were  read  over  and  remarked  upon,  and  attempts 
made  also  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  few  manuscripts  which  were  then  offered  by 
strangers.     But  we  had  seldom  patience  to  go  through  with  this;   and  it  was 

1  See  the  account  in  the  biography  of  Sydney  Smith,  page  448. 
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soon  found  necessary  to  have  a  responsible  editor,  and  the  office  was  pressed 
upon  nie." 1 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  appeared  on  the  1st  of  Xovein- 
ber,  1802.  The  number  of  copies  printed  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
demand,  however,  exceeded  this  limited  supply:  seven  hundred  and  fifty  more 
were  thrown  off,  and  successive  editions,  still  more  numerous,  were  called  for.  In 
1808,  the  quarterly  circulation  had  risen  to  about  nine  thousand :  it  is  thought  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  about  1813,  when  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  copies 
were  printed. 

Never  again,  perhaps,  will  one  generation  of  critics  have  such  a  splendid  har- 
vest to  reap — such  a  magnificent  vintage  to  gather  in.  Could  the  editor  have 
surveyed  the  thirty  years'  produce  that  lay  before  him,  awaiting  his  critical  dis- 
tribution, he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  its  prodigality  and  richness.  There 
was  the  poetry  of  Crabbe,  of  Campbell,  Moore,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth— types  of  different  schools ;  there  was  the  gorgeous  chivalry  of  Scott,  with 
his  long  file  of  novels  and  romances,  like  an  endless  procession  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  countries  j  there  was  the  oriental  splendor 

1  That  most  liberal  and  enterprising:  publisher.  Archibald  Constable — the  Maecenas  of  Scot- 
tish authors — remunerated  the  editor  on  a  scale  of  princely  liberality.  From  1803  to  1S09,  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  guineas  was  given  for  editing  each  number ;  and  from  1813  to  1826, 
seven  hundred  pounds  a  number.  The  fraternity  of  critics  were.  Sydney  Smith,  then  thirty- 
four  years  old;  Jeffrey,  twenty-nine:  Dr. Thomas  Brown,  twenty-four:  Horner,  twenty-four; 
Brougham,  twenty-three;  Allen,  thirty-two:  Dr. John  Thomson,  thirty-eight:  and  Thomas 
Thomson,  thirty-two.  The  following  fine  remarks  on  the  influence  of  this  journal  are  from 
Stanton's  "  Reforms  and  Reformers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :*' — 

"In  estimating  the  literary  influences  which  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Progress  and 
Reform  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  present  century,  a  high  place  should  be  assigned  to  the 
'Edinburgh  Review.' 

"  This  celehrated  periodical  appeared  at  an  era  when  independence  of  thought  and  manli- 
ness of  utterance  had  almost  ceased  from  the  public  journals  and  councils  of  the  kingdom. 
The  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  had  arrested  the  march  of  liberal  opinions.  The  decla- 
mation of  Burke  and  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  frightened  the  isle  from  its  propriety. 
Tooke  had  barely  escaped  the  gallows  through  the  courageous  eloquence  of  Erskine.  Fox 
had  withdrawn  from  the  contest  in  despair,  and  cherished  in  secret  the  tires  of  freedom,  to 
burst  forth  in  happier  times. 

"  Previous  to  1802,  the  literary  periodicals  of  Great  Britain  were  mere  repositories  of  mis- 
cellanies relating  to  art,  poetry,  letters,  and  gossip — partly  original  and  partly  selected — 
huddled  together  without  system,  and  making  up  a  medley  as  varied  and  respectable  as  a 
first-class  weekly  newspaper  of  the  present  day.  The  criticisms  of  books  were  jejune  in  the 
extreme,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  smart  witticisms  and  meagre  connecting  remarks,  string- 
ing together  ample  quotations  from  the  work  under  review.  They  rarely  ventured  into  deep 
water  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  as  seldom  pushed  out  upon  the  tempestuous  sea  of  po- 
litical discussion.  Perhaps  one  or  two  journals  might  plead  a  feeble  exception  to  the  general 
rule:  but  the  mass  was  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 

"The  'Edinburgh  Review"  appeared.  It  bounded  into  the  arena  without  the  countenance 
of  birth  or  station,  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  universities  or  literary  clubs.  Its  avowed 
mission  was  to  erect  a  higher  standard  of  merit,  and  secure  a  bolder  style  and  a  purer  taste 
in  literature,  and  to  apply  philosophical  principles  and  the  maxims  of  truth  and  humanity 
to  politics,  aiming  to  be  the  manual  of  the  scholar,  the  monitor  of  the  statesman.  As  in  its 
advent  it  had  asked  permission  of  no  one  to  be,  so.  as  to  its  future  course,  it  asked  no  advice 
as  to  what  it  should  do.  Soliciting  no  quarter,  promising  no  favors,  its  independent  bearing 
and  defiant  tone  broke  the  spell  which  held  the  mind  of  a  nation  in  fetters.  Its  first  number 
revived  the  discussion  of  great  political  principles.  The  splendid  diction  and  searching  phi- 
losophy of  an  essay  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  at  once  arrested 
the  public  eye.  and  stamped  the  character  of  the  journal.  Pedants  in  the  pulpit,  and  scrib- 
blers of  Rosa-Matilda  verses  in  printed  albums  saw,  from  other  articles  in  the  manifesto,  that 
exterminating  war  was  declared  on  their  inanities  and  sentimentalities.  The  new  journal 
was  perused  with  avidity,  and  produced  a  sensation  in  all  classes  of  readers,  exciting  admira- 
tion and  envy,  love  and  hatred,  defiance  and  fear.  It  rapidly  attained  a  large  circulation, 
steadily  rose  to  the  highest  position  ever  attained  by  any  similar  publication,  reigned  supreme 
in  an  empire  of  its  own  creation  for  a  third  of  a  century,  accomplishing  vast  good  iningled 
with  no  inconsiderable  evil." 
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and  grace  of  Byron,  alternating  with  his  fierce  energy  and  gloomy  philosophy — 
the  still  more  erring  and  extravagant  genius  of  Shelley — and  the  youthful  bloom 
of  Keats ;  there  were  the  tales  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  of  Miss  Austen,  Gait,  Wil- 
son, and  other  not  unworthy  associates ;  the  histories  of  Hallam,  and  the  historical 
pictures  of  Macaulay;  innumerable  biographies  of  great  contemporaries  who  had 
gone  before — the  Sheridans,  Currans,  Wilberforces,  and  Hebers;  innumerable 
books  of  travels,  that  threw  open  the  world  to  our  curious  gaze ;  the  gossiping 
treasures  of  Strawberry  Hill  and  other  family  repositories,  that  revived  the  wits, 
and  poets,  and  beauties  of  a  past  age ;  the  diaries  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys ;  the  in- 
imitable letters  of  Cowper  drawn  from  their  sacred  privacy;  the  policy  and  in- 
trigues of  courts  laid  bare ;  the  whole  world  of  literature  and  the  living  world  of 
Europe  stirred  to  their  inmost  depths.  What  rich  materials  in  the  wars  and  poli- 
tics of  the  times — in  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon — in  the  overthrow  of  kings 
and  dynasties — in  the  perturbations  even  of  the  mighty  heart  of  England  throb- 
bing to  be  free !  What  discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts — steam,  gas,  railways, 
and  all  that  facilitates  and  sweetens  social  intercourse  !  Over  such  vast  and  inte- 
resting fields  had  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  to  travel,  moving  firmly  under  the 
guidance  of  its  editor,  with  elate  and  confident  step,  and  attended  by  thousands 
who  caught  its  enthusiasm  and  echoed  its  sentiments  and  opinions. 

We  have  traced  some  of  the  circumstances  which  imparted  interest  and  novelty 
to  the  plan  of  the  "  Review."  Its  grand  distinction,  however,  and  the  genuine 
source  of  its  success,  was  the  ability  and  genius  it  displayed,  coupled  with  the 
perfect  independence  and  boldness  of  the  writers.  Within  the  small  circle  of  its 
projectors  were  men  qualified  to  deal  with  questions  in  physical  science,  in  political 
economy,  (the  chosen  field  of  Horner,-)  in  politics,  (the  favorite  ground  of 
Brougham;)  in  law,  poetry,  and  the  belles  lettres.  They  had  wit,  irony,  and 
sarcasm  at  will,  with  the  higher  attributes  of  eloquence,  correct  principles  of 
reasoning  and  analysis,  strong  sense,  and  a  love  of  freedom.  They  were  free 
from  all  external  restraint ;  they  were  young,  and  had  both  fortune  and  reputation 
to  achieve.  To  give  consistency  and  stability  to  the  scheme,  the  editor  labored 
with  unceasing  attention  and  judgment.  No  other  member  of  the  fraternity  could 
have  supplied  his  place.1     His  own  contributions  were  also  from  the  first  the  most 

1  "  Eeyond  all  doubt.  Jeffrey  was  the  soul  and  directing  spirit  of  this  celebrated  and  most 
successful  enterprise.  When  it  started,  he  was  a  man  verging  on  thirty,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  ever-active  mind,  and  with  the  matured  power  not  merely  of  writing  smartly,  or  pro- 
nouncing powerfully,  but  of  reading  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  of  sowing  for  future  har- 
vests. To  describe  Scottish  politics  or  Scottish  society  as  it  then  existed,  is  a  task  we,  who 
can  only  write  from  hearsay,  will  not  attempt.  If  the  traditions  we  have  heard  be  true,  a 
correct  picture  of  the  tone,  spirit,  and  feeling  of  public  men,  and  the  upper  classes  generally, 
in  Scotland  from  1790  to  1805,  would  excite  the  incredulity  of  the  public  of  1850,  as  a  carica- 
ture too  gross  far  belief.  Subservient  to  power,  intolerant  to  all  who  differed  from  them — 
crushing  with  illiberal  and  ignorant  arrogance  the  head  which  was  raised  to  confront  oppres- 
sion, or  the  voice  which  dared  to  speak  for  freedom — were  the  ruling  men  of  Scotland  in  that 
day.  A  spirit  of  intense  jobbing  pervaded  all  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  sciences,  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only  passport  to 
public  favor.  Education  of  the  people  was  Jacobinical — missions  abroad  were  Jacobinical — 
public  meetings  or  discussions  on  political  subjects,  flat  revolution.  In  short,  the  demon  of 
vulgar,  cringing,  insolent  ignorance  reigned  paramount,  and  trod  out  every  generous  aspira- 
tion, even  in  its  earliest  spark. 

"  Against  this  hydra-headed  monster  did  these  adventurous  striplings  unfold  the  defying 
banner  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review,' — and  they  held  it  aloft  against  many  a  hurricane,  till 
they  planted  it  triumphantly  on  the  grave  of  their  antagonist.  The  united  hardihood  and 
vigor — the  fearlessness  of  youth  with  the  strength  of  manhood — with  which  its  pages  were 
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popular  and  effective  in  the  work.  He  selected  the  departments  of  poetry, 
biography,  and  moral  philosophy,  with  occasional  excursions  into  the  neighboring 
domains  of  history  and  politics.  The  first  number  of  the  •'Review'  displayed 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his  style  and  manner.  It  could  not  show  the  whole 
extent  and  richness  of  the  vein,  but  we  saw  its  peculiar  quality,  and  could  form 
an  estimate  of  its  probable  value.  The  opening  paper  is  a  critique  on  the  now- 
forgotten  work  of  M.  Mounier  on  the  "  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,''  and  it 
is  distinguished  by  great  ability  in  tracing  and  comparing  political  events,  and 
trying  them  by  the  tests  of  history  and  philosophy.  Some  of  the  reviewers'  dis- 
tinctions and  illustrations  are  very  happy,  and  a  high  moral  tone  is  preserved 
throughout  the  whole.  This  first  effort  is  a  key-note  to  much  of  Jeffrey's  reason- 
ing, and  to  his  clear  and  pointed  expression.  Subsequently  his  style  became  more 
loose  and  oratorical,  from  his  increased  practice  at  the  bar,  and  the  haste  with 
which  he  wrote  many  of  his  reviews  :  but  it  gained  also  in  power  and  copiousness. 
To  the  state  of  society  and  literature  in  France  at  this  period,  he  paid  much  atten- 
tion; and  his  admirable  articles  on  Marmontel,  on  Grimm,  on  Madame  du  Duffand, 
&c,  are  invaluable  for  the  moral  lessons  they  inculcate,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  importance  of  our  social  and  domestic  duties  is  portrayed  and  recom- 
mended. The  reviewer  penetrated  through  the  gayety  and  glitter  of  the  salons 
of  Paris,  and  showed  how  little  of  real  worth  or  of  real  happiness  was  contained 
amidst  all  their  splendor.  He  delighted  to  expatiate  on  the  superiority  of  those 
humble  virtues  which  are  of  daily  use  and  benefit,  which  brighten  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  shed  contentment  and  joy  on  all  the  private  and  ordinary  relations 
of  life.  And  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  critic  was  in  beautiful  accordance 
with  his  precepts.  He  was  the  most  affectionate  relation — ''not  in  the  least  am- 
bitious of  new  or  distinguished  acquaintances,  nor  by  any  means  fond  of  largo 
parties  or  the  show  and  bustle  of  life :  there  was  no  one  to  whom  all  the  charities 
of  home  and  kindred  were  more  endeared."1 

In  his  disquisitions  on  the  old  masters  of  our  literature,  Jeffrey  did  good  ser- 
vice. His  reviews  of  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and.  of  later  periods  are 
generally  excellent.  He  revelled  among  the  creations  of  Shakspeare,  Massinger, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  dwelt  with  cordial  delight  on  the  ornate  graces 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  on  the  milder  charms  of  Addison, 
the  sweep  of  Dryden's  versification,  and  the  pointed  brilliancy  of  Pope.  Tho 
modern  revival  of  a  taste  for  those  great  authors  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
'•Edinburgh  Review."  And  for  the  critic's  severity  in  assailing  those  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Parnassus  who  departed  from  such  models,  he  had  this  excuse — 
that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  punish  all  sins  of  irregularity  and  conceit, 
that  he  might  keep  the  public  taste  from  corruption,  and  reform  the  offender. 
He  had  another  apology  common  to  periodical  writers,  and  which,  in  his  genial 

devoted  to  the  vindication  of  popular  rights — the  shout  of  merriment,  or  the  cutting  sneer 
with  which  it  uniformly  saluted  the  bewigged  and  pompous  form  of  venerable  abuse— its 
irreverent  mockery  of  solemn  and  time-honored  prejudices,  and  its  free,  truthful  handling 
of  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  liberty,  have  rendered  this  remarkable  Journal  a  kind 
of  mausoleum,  reared  for  the  interment  of  defunct  and  antiquated  error.  It  "will  stand  as 
long  as  our  language  is  understood — a  noble  monument  to  tell  posterity  of  the  narrow,  per- 
verted bigotry  which  oppressed  their  forefathers,  and  of  those  daring  spirits  by  whom  the 
chains  -were  broken,  and  the  captive  mind  set  free." — North  British  Review,  xiii.  276,  277. 
1  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan. 
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frankness  and  acknowledged  supremacy,  he  could  afford  to  produce.  AYhen  re- 
canting* some  of  his  strictures  on  the  character  of  Burns,  he  said — "  A  certain  tone 
of  exaggeration  is  incident,  we  fear,  to  the  sort  of  writing  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. Reckoning  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  on  the  dullness  of  our  readers,  we 
are  often  unconsciously  led  to  overstate  our  sentiments  in  order  to  make  them 
understood ;  and  when  a  little  controversial  warmth  is  added  to  a  little  love  of 
effect,  an  excess  of  coloring  is  apt  to  steal  over  the  canvas,  which  ultimately 
offends  no  eye  so  much  as  our  own."  He  seems  also  to  have  aimed  at  blending 
a  conversational  freedom  and  carelessness  with  his  criticisms,  as  if  ambitious,  like 
Congreve,  to  be  more  of  the  gentleman  than  the  author.  This  contributed  to  the 
tone  of  superiority  which  the  "  Review"  assumed  from  its  commencement,  and 
wmich  the  suffering  authors  felt  to  be  peculiarly  galling.  It  unquestionably  made 
the  articles  more  piquant ;  and  when  the  reviewer  rose  above  the  conventional 
level,  the  contrast  afforded  by  his  finer  passages  was  the  more  conspicuous  and 
effective.  If  he  had  been  more  profound  in  imagination  or  feeling,  he  must  have 
lost  some  of  that  airy  elegance,  and  fancy,  and  spontaneous  grace,  which  contri- 
buted so  much  to  his  success.  Another  distinctive  quality  was  the  great  taste 
with  which  Jeffrey  made  selections  from  the  works  he  reviewed.  Whatever  was 
new  or  striking,  solemn,  picturesque,  or  figurative  in  language  or  matter,  was  sure 
to  be  extracted.  The  finest  scenes  in  a  new  novel,  the  best  passages  of  a  poem, 
a  book  of  travels,  or  a  work  of  biography,  were  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  the  criticism  with  which  the  whole  was  linked  toge- 
ther, or  the  manner  in  which  the  plot  was  described  by  the  acute  and  lively  critic, 
rivalled,  if  it  did  not  excel,  the  work  of  the  author.  The  setting  was  as  precious 
as  the  jewels. 

During  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  editing  the  "  Review" — exerting  an 
influence  in  the  republic  of  letters  more  commanding  and  more  widespread  in 
both  hemispheres  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived — he  was  steadily  advancing 
in  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  second  only  to  his 
reputation  as  a  critic.  In  1820,  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  1829  he  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  an  honor 
unanimously  conferred  upon  him  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  and  which  was 
justly  regarded  not  only  as  a  token  of  personal  confidence  and  respect,  but  as  an 
unequivocal  recognition  of  his  having  reached  the  summit  of  his  profession  as  an 
advocate.  On  his  election  to  this  ofiice,  he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Preview"  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier. 

The  year  1830  brought  Mr.  Jeffrey  prominently  into  public  life,  by  his  being 
appointed  Lord  Advocate — the  prime  minister  for  Scotland — in  the  administra- 
tion of  Earl  Grey.  He  accepted  the  ofiice  with  sincere  reluctance,  for  he  had  to 
leave  the  retirement  of  private  life,  in  which  he  had  his  chief  solace  and  delight. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
February,  1831,  and  remained  a  member  for  more  than  three  years.  Here  he 
barely  sustained  his  former  reputation,  but  did  not  add  to  it;  and  though  he  de- 
livered a  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  made  no  attempt  to  shine 
as  a  debater. 

On  his  retirement  from  political  life,  he  was  welcomed  again  to  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  his  country  by  all  the  legal  profession  and  by  the  public ;  for  all  had 
confidence  in  his  learning,  his  discernment,  and  his  industry-  ^s  well  as  his  inflexi- 
ble moral  principles.1  His  judicial  labors  were  relieved  by  his  unabated  love  of 
literature.  He  contributed  a  few  articles  to  his  early  love,  the  "  Edinburgh/'  in- 
cluding critiques  on  the  lives  of  Mackintosh  and  YTilberforce :  and  at  length  he 
consented  to  a  publication  of  a  selection  from  the  whole  of  his  contributions, 
similar  collections  having  been  made  and  published  with  great  success  from  the 
writings  of  Macaulay  and  Sydney  Smith.  The  work  appeared  in  1844,  in  four 
volumes,  being  only  about  a  third  of  what  he  had  actually  written  for  the  "  Re- 
view." 

"The  great  critic  thus  realized  all  he  aspired  to,  and  much  more.  He  made 
good  his  claim  to  "'  titles  manifold.'  His  four  volumes,  though  not  containing  all 
his  most  original  or  striking  essays,  are  a  repertory  of  sound  and  valuable  max- 
ims, fine  conceptions,  and  correct  definitions.  The  actual  writings,  however, 
afford  no  just  criterion  of  the  benefits  which  Jeffrey  conferred  upon  his  country. 
Who  can  calculate  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  thought  and  opinion,  to  the 
whole  current  of  our  literature,  to  correct  principles  of  taste  and  reasoning,  to  en- 
larged views  of  government,  of  public  duty,  and  private  morality !  Much  that  is 
valuable  and  instrumental  in  periodical  writing  perishes  in  their  use.  The  argu- 
ments necessary  to  help  on  any  great  cause  become  to  a  certain  extent  superflu- 
ous and  antiquated  when  that  cause  is  won,  as  elementary  dissertations  on  law  or 
morals  cease  to  interest  in  an  advanced  state  of  society.  During  his  twenty-six 
years  of  active  duty  as  editor  and  reviewer,  Jeffrey  had  stored  the  public  mind 
with  principles  and  opinions  which  we  have  seen  reduced  to  practice,  and  which 
no  party  would  now  dispute,  but  which  were  violently  assailed  when  presented  in 
the  pages  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  To  appreciate  him  aright,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  when  literary  criticism  was  low  and  servile, 
and  political  independence  a  rare  and  dangerous  quality — when  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  discouragements  on  every  hand,  and  to  inspire  or  cherish  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  which  we  now  reap  the  advantages.  Some  of  the  reviews  in  his  col- 
lected works,  devoted  entirely  to  political  questions — to  Ireland,  the  nature  of  our 
relations  with  America,  the  state  of  parties  in  England,  and  the  subjects  of  par- 
liamentary reform  and  criminal  jurisprudence — are  solid  and  valuable  constitu- 
tional treatises.  He  not  merely  lightens  on  the  subject — he  reasons  closely  on  it, 
and  is  logical  as  well  as  brilliant.'"2 

During  the  latter  years   of  Lord  Jeffrey's  life,  though  his  health  had  been 

1  ';  His  great  courtesy  to  the  bar.  and  his  singular  patience,  might  he  taken  as  models  of  judi- 
cial demeanor.  But  who  shall  tell  the  almost  magic  charm  that  he  imparted  to  the  dull  routine 
of  a  Court  of  Justice  ?  That  he  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn  was  the  least  of  his 
praise.  How  many  sat  daily  there,  listening  to  the  wonderful  words  of  that  now  remark- 
able sage,  replete  with  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  legal  lore — catching  those  bright  jewels  which 
he  scattered  as  profusely  over  the  musty  pages  of  a  trumpery  Record,  as  if  he  were  engaged 
on  some  immortal  work!  Let  our  young  barristers  who  crowded  that  court  room  tell  how 
the  dull  shafts  of  legal  argument  came  back  from  his  quiver  tipped  with  silver — how  strangely 
and  wonderfully  the  bright  flashes  of  his  mind  lighted  up  the  darkest  and  dingiest  recesses 
of  the  most  technical  walks  of  jurisprudence — how  known  truths  were  decked,  and  dim 
misty  paths  of  logic  were  illumined  by  his  genius— and  how  he  seemed  to  have  summoned 
the  aid  of  all  the  Muses  to  assist  at  the  solemnities  of  Themis.  We  mav  see  great  lawvers 
and  great  judges  in  our  day,  but  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again."—  North  British 
Review,  xiii.  283. 

3  "  Chambers'  Papers,"  volume  second. 
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shaken  by  several  severe  attacks,  bis  cheerfulness  and  clearness  of  intellect  were 
undiminished.  lie  scarcely  seemed  old  at  seventy-six.  Rocent  circumstancos 
bad  revived  his  interest  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  His  only  child,  a  daughter, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Empson,  professor  of  law  in  East  India  College,  at  Haileybury ; 
and  in  1847,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  Mr.  Empson  succeeded  to  the 
editorship  of  that  journal,  from  which  his  illustrious  relative  had  derived  such  solid 
and  lasting  honors.  He  occasionally  employed  a  leisure  hour  in  aiding  the  editor 
until  within  one  week  of  his  death,  and  sat  in  court  even  within  four  days  of  it. 
On  returning  from  the  court  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  1850,  he  complained  of  a 
slight  accession  of  cold;  fever  ensued,  and  on  the  succeeding  Saturday,1  Janu- 
ary 26,  while  his  medical  attendant  was  in  the  act  of  feeling  his  pulse,  life  became- 
extinct.  "He  was  mourned  deeply  and  widely  with  no  common  sorrow.  He 
bad  lived  and  died  among  his  own  people ;  and  his  native  country,  amidst  her 
grief,  rejoiced,  and  will  long  rejoice — in  his  fame/'2 


THE   PERISHABLE    NATURE    OF   A   POET  S   FAME. 

Next  to  the  impression  of  the  vast  fertility,  compass,  and  beauty 
of  our  English  poetry,  the  reflection  that  recurs  most  frequently  and 
forcibly  to  us,  in  accompanying  Mr.  Campbell  through  his  wide  sur- 
vey, is  the  perishable  nature  of  poetical  fame,  and  the  speedy  obli- 
vion that  has  overtaken  so  many  of  the  promised  heirs  of  immor- 
tality.    Of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors,  whose  works  are 

1  "  He  is  gone ;  and  what  we  have  written  is  one  faint  garland  laid  on  his  honored  tomb. 
But  our  task  is  not  yet  done — our  woven  wreath  still  needs  some  of  its  brightest  flowers. 
We  can  hut  touch  what  remains  with  a  light,  and  we  do  it  with  a  trembling  hand.  For  who 
that  ever  came  within  the  fascination  of  his  society — that  ever  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  or 
his  friendship,  can  even  yet  speak,  or  write,  or  think  of  him  without  emotion  ?  If  he  was 
great  as  a  critic,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  j  udge,  he  was  without^a  rival  in  the  charms  of  his  con- 
versation, and  the  wonderf  ul  attractions  of  his  daily  intercourse.  He  was  the  best  talker  of 
his  day;  and  no  accomplishment  is  more  enviable  or  more  rare.  He  was  no  professed  sayer 
of  good  things — not  a  monopolizer  of  sound — not  a  lecturer  let  loose  at  a  dinner-table — but 
genial,  free,  and  ever  fresh,  welled  forth  his  thoughts  from  the  fountains  of  his  mind — full 
of  wit,  and  quaintness,  and  the  most  playful  fancy,  yet  tinged  with  wisdom  and  deep  philo- 
sophy, such  as  left  every  man  who  heard  him  better  and  happier  than  before.  It  signified 
not  what  the  scene  or  what  the  theme.  He  was  no  niggard  of  his  riches.  He  poured  out  the 
treasures  of  his  mind  to  all  who  sought  him,  and  with  a  temper  which  time  only  sweetened 
and  softened  as  the  shadows  lengthened  on  his  glorious  day,  a  large  benevolence  of  heart, 
that  always  bled  for  human  suffering,  and  beat  in  sympathy  for  all  the  cares,  and  perplexi- 
ties, and  harassments  of  this  bewildering  world — a  store  of  enlarged  experience  of  men  and 
times,  ever  prompt  to  advise  the  doubting  and  succour  the  distressed — unbounded  liberality 
and  unmeasured  kindness,  what  wonder  that  all  who  ever  came  within  that  enchanted  circle, 
should  have  remained  subject  to  his  attraction,  and  should  have  felt  as  if  a  great  chord  in 
their  existence  had  snapped  asunder  when  his  place  among  the  stars  of  this  world  was  left 
desolate  ? 

"  He  has  gone  down  to  his  grave  laden  with  all  under  which  a  man  would  wish  to  die — 
honor,  love,  obedience — troops  of  friends — every  thing  which  should  accompany  the  old  age 
of  such  a  man — the  gratitude  of  a  nation  in  whose  service  his  life  was  spent,  and  the  un- 
feigned tears  of  all  who  were  ever  privileged  to  come  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  And 
as  he  neared  his  final  resting-place,  to  which  his  eye  had  been  long  cast  forward,  the  light  of 
divine  truth  brightened  his  soul,  and  cast  its  mellowing  tints  on  his  sunny  and  cheerful 
mind.  Peace  to  his  ashes ! — and  may  Scotland  prove  herself  worthy  of  such  a  son,  by  being 
stirred  up  by  his  great  example  to  deeds  of  dignity  and  virtue." — North  British  Review. 

*  Read  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  in  "  Chambers'  Papers  for  the  People," — the  last 
article  in  the  second  volume.  Also,  "  North  British  Pveview,"  vols.  i.  and  xiii.  For  a  very  full 
account  of  this  remarkable  man,  read  his  recently  published  life  by  Lord  Cockburn,  who 
justly  styles  him  "  the  greatest  of  British  critics." 
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cited  in  these  volumes,1  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  cele- 
brated in  their  generation,  there  are  not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  popularity — whose  works  are  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  ordinary  readers — in  the  shops  of  ordinary  booksellers — 
or  in  the  press  for  republication.  About  fifty  more  may  be  tolera- 
bly familiar  to  men  of  taste  or  literature — the  rest  slumber  on  the 
shelves  of  collectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  antiquaries 
and  scholars. 

Now,  the  fame  of  a  poet  is  popular,  or  nothing.  He  does  not 
address  himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the  learned,  or  those 
who  desire  to  learn,  but  to  all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to 
delight  and  to  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can  receive 
pleasure,  or  join  in  applause.  It  is  strange,  and  somewhat  humili- 
ating, to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  those  who  had  once  fought 
their  way  successfully  to  distinction,  and  surmounted  the  rivalry  of 
contemporary  envy,  have  again  sunk  into  neglect.  We  have  great 
deference  for  public  opinion ;  and  readily  admit  that  nothing  but 
what  is  good  can  be  permanently  popular.  But  while  we  would 
foster  all  that  it  bids  to  live,  we  would  willingly  revive  much  that 
it  leaves  to  die.  The  very  multiplication  of  works  of  amusement 
necessarily  withdraws  many  from  notice  that  deserve  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance,  for  we  should  soon  find  it  labor,  and  not  amusement, 
if  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  all,  or  even  to  take  all  upon 
trial. 

As  the  materials  of  enjoyment  and  instruction  accumulate  around 
us,  more  and  more  must  thus  be  daily  rejected  and  left  to  waste  : 
for  while  our  tasks  lengthen,  our  lives  remain  as  short  as  ever  •  and 
the  calls  on  our  time  multiply,  while  our  time  itself  is  flying  swiftly 
away.  This  superfluity  and  abundance  of  our  treasures,  therefore, 
necessarily  renders  much  of  them  worthless ;  and  the  veriest  acci- 
dents may,  in  such  a  case,  determine  what  part  shall  be  preserved, 
and  what  thrown  away  and  neglected.  When  an  army  is  decimated  y 
the  very  bravest  may  fall ;  and  many  poets,  worthy  of  eternal  remem- 
brance, have  been  forgotten,  merely  because  there  was  not  room  in 
our  memories  for  all. 

By  such  a  work  as  the  "  Specimens/'  however,  this  injustice  of 
fortune  may  be  partly  redressed — some  small  fragments  of  an  im- 
mortal strain  may  still  be  rescued  from  oblivion — and  a  wreck  of  a 
name  preserved,  which  time  appeared  to  have  swallowed  up  for  ever. 
There  is  something  pious,  we  think,  and  endearing,  in  the  office  of 
thus  gathering  up  the  ashes  of  renown  that  has  passed  away;  or 
rather,  of  calling  back  the  departed  life  of  a  transitory  glow,  and 
enabling  those  great  spirits  which  seemed  to  be  laid  for  ever,  still 


1  Campbell's  ••  Specimens  of  British  Poets,"  from  a  review  of  which  in  the  ;;  Edinburgh 
Review."  this  extract  is  taken. 
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to  draw  a  tear  of  pity,  or  a  throb  of  admiration,  from  the  hearts  of 
a  forgetful  generation.  The  body  of  their  poetry,  probably,  can 
never  be  revived ;  but  some  sparks  of  its  spirit  may  yet  be  pre- 
served in  a  narrower  and  feebler  frame. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which  two  hundred  years 
have  thus  made  in  the  ranks  of  our  immortals — and,  above  all, 
when  we  refer  their  rapid  disappearance  to  the  quick  succession  of 
new  competitors,  and  the  accumulation  of  more  good  works  than 
there  is  time  to  peruse — we  cannot  help  being  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  which  lies  before  the  writers  of'  the  present  day.  There 
never  was  an  age  so  prolific  of  popular  poetry  as  that  in  which  we 
now  live ;  and,  as  wealth,  population,  and  education  extend,  the 
produce  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing. 

The  last  ten  years  have  produced,  we  think,  an  annual  supply  of 
about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good  staple  poetry — poetry  from  the  very 
first  hands  that  we  can  boast  of — that  runs  quickly  to  three  or  four 
large  editions — and  is  as  likely  to  be  permanent  as  present  success 
can  make  it.  Now,  if  this  goes  on  for  a  hundred  years  longer, 
what  a  task  will  await  the  poetical  readers  of  1919  !  Our  living 
poets  will  then  be  nearly  as  old  as  Pope  and  Swift  are  at  present — 
but  there  will  stand  between  them  and  that  generation  nearly  ten 
times  as  much  fresh  and  fashionable  poetry  as  is  now  interposed 
between  us  and  those  writers ;  and,  if  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Camp- 
bell have  already  cast  Pope  and  Swift  a  good  deal  into  the  shade, 
in  what  form  and  dimensions  are  they  themselves  likely  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  their  great-grandchildren  ? 

The  thought,  we  own,  is  a  little  appalling;  and,  we  confess,  we 
see  nothing  better  to  imagine  than  that  they  may  find  a  comforta- 
ble place  in  some  new  collection  of  specimens — the  centenary  of 
the  present  publication.  There — if  the  future  editor  have  any 
thing  like  the  indulgence  and  veneration  for  antiquity  of  his  pre- 
decessor— there  shall  posterity  still  hang  with  rapture  on  the  half 
of  Campbell — and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron — and  the  sixth  of 
Scott — and  the  scattered  tithes  of  Crabbe — and  the  three  per  cent. 
of  Southey — while  some  good-natured  critic  shall  sit  in  our  mould- 
ering chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  them  to  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  superseded ! 

It  is  an  hyperbole  of  good  nature,  however,  we  fear,  to  ascribe  to 
them  even  those  dimensions  at  the  end  of  a  century.  After  a  lapse 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  are  afraid  to  think  of  the  space 
they  may  have  shrunk  into.  We  have  no  Shakspeare,  alas  !  to  shed 
a  never-setting  light  on  his  contemporaries ;  and,  if  we  continue  to 
write  and  rhyme  at  the  present  rate  for  two  hundred  years  longer, 
there  must  be  some  new  art  of  short-hand  reading  invented — or  all 
reading  must  be  given  up  in  despair. 
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LANDSCAPE    BEAUTY   AND    ITS   ASSOCIATED    PLEASURES. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture  or 
statue  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original :  nor  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  sight  of 
a  cottage  should  give  us  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight 
of  a  peasant's  family;  and  the  aspect  of  a  town  raise  many  of  the 
same  ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  persons.  We  may 
begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a  little  more  complicated.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  common  English  landscape — green  mea- 
dows with  grazing  and  ruminating  cattle — canals  or  navigable  rivers 
— well  fenced,  well  cultivated  fields — neat,  clean,  scattered  cottages 
— humble  antique  churches,  with  churchyard  elms,  and  crossing 
hedgerows — all  seen  under  bright  skies,  and  in  good  weather. 
There  is  much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge,  in  such  a 
scene.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist  ?  Not  certainly  in 
the  mere  mixture  of  colors  and  forms ;  for  colors  more  pleasing, 
and  lines  more  graceful,  (according  to  any  theory  of  grace  that  may 
be  preferred,)  might  be  spread  upon  a  board,  or  a  painter's  pallet, 
without  engaging  the  eye  to  a  second  glance,  or  raising  the  least 
emotion  in  the  mind  3  but  in  the  picture  of  human  happiness  that 
is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and  affections — in  the  visible  and 
unequivocal  signs  of  comfort,  and  cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoyment 
— and  of  that  secure  and  successful  industry  that  insures  its  con- 
tinuance— and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  exalted — and  of  the 
simplicity  by  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the  fever  of 
a  city  life ;  in  the  images  of  health  and  temperance  and  plenty 
which  it  exhibits  to  every  eye — and  in  the  glimpses  which  it  af- 
fords to  warmer  imaginations,  of  those  primitive  or  fabulous  times, 
when  man  was  uncorrupted  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and  of  those 
humble  retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to  imagine  that  love  and 
philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted  asylum.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  is  human  feeling  that  excites  our  sympathy,  and  forms  the 
true  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  alone,  that  we  see 
in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits  5  or,  if  a  more  sen- 
sitive and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower  families  of 
animated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs  that  bleat  on 
the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  repose  in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the 
Jiving  plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air  beside 
them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  enjoyment — of  feelings  that  animate  the 
existence  of  sentient  beings — that  calls  forth  all  our  emotions,  and 
is  the  parent  of  all  the  beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to  invest  the 
inanimate  creation  around  us. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  English  landscape,  let  us  now 
take  a  Welsh  or  a  Highland  scene,  and  see  whether  its  beauties 
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will  admit  of  being  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Here,  we 
shall  have  lofty  mountains,  and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses — tufted 
woods  hung  oyer  precipices — lakes  intersected  with  castled  promon- 
tories— ample  solitudes  of  unploughed  and  untrodden  valleys — 
nameless  and  gigantic  ruins — and  mountain  echoes  repeating  the 
scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  This,  too,  is 
beautiful,  and,  to  those  who  can  interpret  the  language  it  speaks, 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  prosperous  scene  with  which  we  have 
contrasted  it.  Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection  of  man 
and  the  suggestion  of  human  feelings  that  its  beauty  also  is  owing. 
The  mere  forms  and  colors  that  compose  its  visible  appearance  are 
no  more  capable  of  exciting  any  emotion  in  the  mind  than  the 
forms  and  colors  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  It  is  sympathy  with  the  pre- 
sent or  the  past,  or  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  such  a  region,  that 
alone  gives  it  either  interest  or  beauty ;  and  the  delight  of  those 
who  behold  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
force  of  their  imaginations  and  the  warmth  of  their  social  affections. 
The  leading  impressions  here  are  those  of  romantic  seclusion  and 
primeval  simplicity;  lovers  sequestered  in  these  blissful  solitudes, 
"  from  towns  and  toils  remote,"  and  rustic  poets  and  philosophers 
communing  with  nature,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pursuits 
and  selfish  malignity  of  ordinary  mortals  :  then  there  is  the  sublime 
impression  of  the  Mighty  Powers  which  piled  the  massive  cliffs 
upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  mountains  asunder,  and  scattered 
their  giant  fragments  at  their  base,  and  all  the  images  connected 
with  the  monuments  of  ancient  magnificence  and  extinguished  hos- 
tility— the  feuds,  and  the  combats,  and  the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and 
primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted  with  the  stillness  and  desolation 
of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  interred,  and  the  romantic  ideas  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  traditions,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual 
life  of  their  descendants — their  wild  and  enthusiastic  poetry — their 
gloomy  superstitions — their  attachment  to  their  chiefs — the  dangers 
and  the  hardships  and  enjoyments  of  their  lonely  huntings  and  fish- 
ings— their  pastoral  shielings  on  the  mountains  in  summer — and 
the  tales  and  the  sports  that  amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen 
into  their  vast  and  trackless  valleys  in  the  winter.  Add  to  all  this 
the  traces  of  vast  and  obscure  antiquity  that  are  impressed  on  the 
language  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  on  the  cliffs  and  caves 
and  gulfy  torrents  of  the  land ;  and  the  solemn  and  touching  re- 
flection, perpetually  recurring,  of  the  weakness  and  insignificance 
of  perishable  man,  whose  generations  thus  pass  away  into  oblivion, 
with  all  their  toils  and  ambition ;  while  nature  holds  on  her  unva- 
rying course,  and  pours  out  her  streams,  and  renews  her  forests, 
with,  undecaying  activity,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  her  proud  and 
perishable  sovereign. 
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JAMES    WATT THE    STEAM-ENGINE. 

Mr.  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  died 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1819,  at  his  seat  of  Heathfield,  near  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

This  name  fortunately  needs  no  commemoration  of  ours ;  for  he 
that  bore  it  survived  to  see  it  crowned  with  undisputed  and  unen- 
vied  honors )  and  many  generations  will  probably  pass  away  before 
it  shall  have  gathered  "  all  its  fame."  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Watt 
was  the  great  improver  of  the  steam-engine  y  but,  in  truth,  as  to  all 
that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he  should 
rather  be  described  as  its  inventor.  It  was  by  his  inventions  that 
its  action  was  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and  its  power  so  increased 
as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admirable  con- 
trivance, it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  its 
flexibility — for  the  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the 
ease,  and  precision,  and  ductility,  with  which  that  power  can  be 
varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that 
can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can  en- 
grave a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it — draw 
out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship- 
of-war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge 
anchors — cut  steel  into  ribands  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against 
the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits  which 
these  inventions  have  conferred  upon  this  country.  There  is  no 
branch  of  industry  that  has  not  been  indebted  to  them  •  and,  in 
all  the  most  material,  they  have  not  only  widened  most  magnifi- 
cently the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  multiplied  a  thousandfold  the 
amount  of  its  productions.  It  was  our  improved  steam-engine,  in 
short,  that  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted  and  sustained, 
through  the  late  tremendous  contest,  the  political  greatness  of  our 
land.  It  is  the  same  great  power  which  now  enables  us  to  pay  the 
interest  of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in  which 
we  are  still  engaged,  [1819,]  with  the  skill  and  capital  of  countries 
less  oppressed  with  taxation.  But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views 
of  its  importance.  It  has  increased  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap  and  accessible,  all 
over  the  world,  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has 
armed  the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  assigned ;  completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter ;  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for 
all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power  which  are  to  aid  and 
reward  the  labors  of  after  generations.     It  is  to  the  genius  of  one 

44* 
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man,  too,  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing !  And  certainly  no  man 
ever  bestowed  such  a  gift  on  his  kind.  The  blessing  is  not  only 
universal,  but  unbounded )  and  the  fabled  inventors  of  the  plough 
and  the  loom,  who  were  deified  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  their  rude 
contemporaries,  conferred  less  important  benefits  on  mankind  than 
the  inventor  of  our  present  steam-engine. 


SHAKSPEARE.1 

In  many  points,  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  acquitted  himself  excellently; 
partly  in  the  development  of  the  principal  characters  with  which 
Shakspeare  has  peopled  the  fancies  of  all  English  readers — but 
principally,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which  he  has 
traced,  and  the  natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has  pointed  out, 
that  fond  familiarity  with  beautiful  forms  and  images — that  eternal 
recurrence  to  what  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple  aspects  of 
nature — that  indestructible  love  of  flowers  and  odors,  and  dews  and 
clear  waters,  and  soft  airs  and  sounds,  and  bright  skies,  and  wood- 
land solitudes,  and  moonlight  bowers,  which  are  the  Material  ele- 
ments of  Poetry — and  that  fine  sense  of  their  undefinable  relation 
to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence  and  vivifying  Soul — and 
which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakspeare' s  most  busy  and  atrocious  scenes, 
falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  rocks  and  ruins — contrasting  with 
all  that  is  rugged  and  repulsive,  and  reminding  us  of  the  existence 
of  purer  and  brighter  elements ! — which  he  alone  has  poured  out 
from  the  richness  of  his  own  mind,  without  effort  or  restraint •  and 
contrived  to  intermingle  with  the  play  of  all  the  passions,  and  the 
vulgar  course  of  this  world's  affairs,  without  deserting  for  an  instant 
the  proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause  or  digress, 
from  the  love  of  ornament  or  need  of  repose  ! — He  alone,  who, 
when  the  object  requires  it,  is  always  keen  and  worldly  and  practi- 
cal— and  who  yet,  without  changing  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  course, 
scatters  around  him,  as  he  goes,  all  sounds  and  shapes  of  sweetness — 
and  conjures  up  landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance  and  freshness,  and 
peoples  them  with  Spirits  of  glorious  aspect  and  attractive  grace — 
and  is  a  thousand  times  more  full  of  fancy,  and  imagery,  and  splen- 
dor, than  those  who,  in  pursuit  of  such  enchantments,  have  shrunk 
back  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion,  and  declined  the 
discussion  of  human  duties  and  cares.  More  full  of  wisdom  and 
ridicule  and  sagacity  than  all  the  moralists  and  satirists  that  ever 
existed — he  is  more  wild,  airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  and 
fantastic,  than  all  the  poets  of  all  regions  and  ages  of  the  world : — 
and  has  all  those  elements  so  happily  mixed  up  in  him,  and  bears 

*  From  a  Review  of  the  "  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  by  William  Ilasditt,"  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review"  of  August,  1817, 
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his  high  faculties  so  temperately,  that  the  most  severe  reader  cannot 
complain  of  him  for  want  of  strength  or  of  reason — nor  the  most 
sensitive  for  defect  of  ornament  or  ingenuity.  Every  thing  in  him 
is  in  unmeasured  abundance  and  unequalled  perfection — but  every 
thing  so  balanced  and  kept  in  subordination,  as  not  to  jostle  or 
disturb  or  take  the  place  of  another.  The  most  exquisite  poetical 
conceptions,  images,  and  descriptions  are  given  with  such  brevity, 
and  introduced  with  such  skill,  as  merely  to  adorn,  without  loading 
the  sense  they  accompany.  Although  his  sails  are  purple  and  per- 
fumed, and  his  prow  of  beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on  his  voyage, 
not  less,  but  more  rapidly  and  directly,  than  if  they  had  been  com- 
posed of  baser  materials.  All  his  excellencies,  like  those  of  Xature 
herself,  are  thrown  out  together  ;  and,  instead  of  interfering  with, 
support  and  recommend  each  other.  His  flowers  are  not  tied  up  in 
garlands,  nor  his  fruits  crushed  into  baskets — but  spring  living  from 
the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of  youth  j  while  the  graceful 
foliage  in  which  they  lurk,  and  the  ample  branches,  the  rough  and 
vigorous  stem,  and  the  wide-spreading  roots  on  which  they  depend, 
are  present  along  with  them,  and  share,  in  their  places,  the  equal 
care  of  their  creator. 

What  other  poet  has  put  all  the  charms  of  a  Moonlight  landscape 
into  a  single  line? — and  that  by  an  image  so  true  to  nature,  and  so 
simple,  as  to  seem  obvious  to  the  most  common  observation  ? — 
"  See  how  the  Moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  V 

Who  else  has  expressed,  in  three  lines,  all  that  is  picturesque  and 
lovely  in  a  Summer's  Dawn  ? — first  setting  before  our  eyes,  with 
magical  precision,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  infant  light,  and 
then,  by  one  graceful  and  glorious  image,  pouring  on  our  souls  all 
the  freshness,  cheerfulness,  and  sublimity  of  returning  morning? — 

1  Look,  love!  what  envious  streaks 


Do  lace  the  severing  elouds  in  yonder  East ! 
Night's  candles1  are  burnt  out — and  jocund  Day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops!" 

Where  shall  we  find  sweet  sounds  and  odors  so  luxuriously  blended 

and  illustrated,  as  in  these  few  words  of  sweetness  and  melody,  where 

the  author  says  of  soft  music — 

"  Oh !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor  \" 

1  If  the  advocates  for  the  errand  style  object  to  this  expression,  we  shall  not  stop  to  defend 
it :  but  to  us  it  seems  equally  beautiful,  as  it  is  obvious  and  natural  to  a  person  coming  out 
of  a  lighted  chamber  into  the  pale  dawn.  The  word  candle,  we  admit,  is  rather  homely  in 
modern  language,  while  lamp  is  sufficiently  dignified  for  poetry.  The  moon  hangs  her  silver 
lamp  011  high  in  every  schoolboy's  copy  of  verses :  and  she  could  not  be  called  the  candle  of 
heaven  without  manifest  absurdity.  Such  are  the  caprices  of  usage.  Yet  we  like  the  pas- 
sage before  us  much  better  as  it  is  than  if  the  candles  were  changed  into  lamps.  If  we  should 
read.  "  The  lamps  of  heaven  are  quenched,"  or  "  wax  dim,"*  it  appears  to  us  that  the  whole 
charm  of  the  expression  would  be  lost :  as  our  fancies  would  no  longer  be  recalled  to  the 
privacy  of  that  dim-lighted  chamber  which  the  lovers  were  so  reluctantly  leaving. 
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This  is  still  finer,  we  think,  than  the  noble  speech  on  Music  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  enchant- 
ments of  Prosperous  island;  where  all  the  effects  of  sweet  sounds 
are  expressed  in  miraculous  numbers,  and  traced  in  their  operation 
on  all  the  gradations  of  being,  from  the  delicate  Ariel  to  the  brutish 
Caliban,  who,  savage  as  he  is,  is  still  touched  with  those  super- 
natural harmonies ;  and  thus  exhorts  his  less  poetical  associates — 

"  Be  not  afraid,  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not ; 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again." 

Observe,  too,  that  this  and  the  other  poetical  speeches  of  this 
incarnate  demon  are  not  mere  ornaments  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but 
explain  his  character,  and  describe  his  situation  more  briefly  and 
effectually  than  any  other  words  could  have  done.  In  this  play, 
indeed,  and  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  all  Eden  is  unlocked 
before  us,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  natural  and  supernatural  beauty 
poured  out  profusely,  to  the  delight  of  all  our  faculties.  We  dare 
not  trust  ourselves  with  quotations;  but  we  refer  to  those  plays 
generally — to  the  forest  scenes  in  As  You  Like  It — to  the  rustic 
parts  of  the  Winter's  Tale — several  entire  scenes  in  Cymbeline,  and 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet — and  many  passages  in  all  the  other  plays — 
as  illustrating  this  love  of  nature  and  natural  beauty  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking — the  power  it  had  over  the  poet,  and  the  power 
it  imparted  to  him.  Who  else  would  have  thought,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  treason  and  midnight  murder,  of  bringing  in  so  sweet 
and  rural  an  image  as  this,  at  the  portal  of  that  blood-stained  castle 
of  Macbeth  ? 

"  This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,1  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle." 

Nor  is  this  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  an  elaborate  contrast  between 
the  peaceful  innocence  of  this  exterior,  and  the  guilt  and  horrors 
that  are  to  be  enacted  within.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  such  sug- 
gestion— but  it  is  set  down  from  the  pure  love  of  nature  and 
reality — because  the  kindled  mind  of  the  poet  brought  the  whole 
scene  before  his  eyes,  and  he  painted  all  that  he  saw  in  his  vision. 
The  same  taste  predominates  in  that  emphatic  exhortation  to  evil, 
where  Lady  Macbeth  says — 

"  Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it." 

i  Coigne  of  vantage,  convenient  corner. 
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And  in  that  proud  boast  of  the  bloody  Richard — 

"  But  I  was  born  so  high  : 
Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun  V 

The   same   splendor  of   natural  imagery,   brought   simply  and 

directly  to  bear  upon  stern  and  repulsive  passions,  is  to  be  found 

in  the  cynic  rebukes  of  Apemantus  to  Timon — 

"  Will  these  moist  trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ?    "Will  the  cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste 
To  cure  thine  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?" 

No  one  but  Shakspeare  would  have  thought  of  putting  this  noble 

picture  into  the  taunting  address  of  a  snappish  misanthrope — any 

more  than  the  following  into  the  mouth  of  a  mercenary  murderer — 

"  Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
And  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other !" 

Or  this  delicious  description  of  concealed  love  into  that  of  a  regret- 
ful and  moralizing  parent — 

But  he,  his  own  affection's  counsellor, 

Is  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 

As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 

Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

And  yet  all  these  are  so  far  from  being  unnatural,  that  they  are 
no  sooner  put  where  they  are  than  we  feel  at  once  their  beauty  and 
their  effect;  and  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  that  exuberant 
genius  which  alone  could  thus  throw  out  graces  and  attractions  where 
there  seemed  to  be  neither  room  nor  call  for  them.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  prodigality  he  puts  this  rapturous  and  passionate  exalta- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  Imogen  into  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  not 
even  a  lover — 

"  'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus !     The  flame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  towards  her  !  and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  azure,  laced 
"With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct ! — On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip  \" 

But  we  must  break  at  once  away  from  these  manifold  enchant- 
ments.1 

JONATHAN    SWIFT. 

Of  Swift's  personal  character,  his  ingenious  biographer  has  given 
almost  as  partial  a  representation  as  of  his  political  conduct ;  a  great 

1  From  a  critique  on  "  Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare,"  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
August,  1817. 
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part  of  it  indeed  has  been  anticipated,  in  tracing  the  principles  of 
that  conduct;  the  same  arrogance  and  disdain  of  mankind,  leading 
to  profligate  ambition  and  scurrility  in  public  life,  and  to  domineer- 
ing and  selfish  habits  in  private.  His  character  seems  to  have  been 
radically  overbearing  and  tyrannical )  for  though,  like  other  tyrants, 
he  could  stoop  low  enough  where  his  interests  required  it,  it  was  his 
delight  to  exact  an  implicit  compliance  with  his  humors  and  fancies, 
and  to  impose  upon  all  around  him  the  task  of  observing  and  accom- 
modating themselves  to  his  habits,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
their  convenience  or  comfort.  Wherever  he  came,  the  ordinary 
forms  of  society  were  to  give  way  to  his  pleasure ;  and  every  thing, 
even  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  family,  to  be  suspended  for 
his  caprice.  If  he  was  to  be  introduced  to  a  person  of  rank,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  first  advances  and  the  first  visit  should  be  made  to 
him.  If  he  went  to  see  a  friend  in  the  country,  he  would  order  an 
old  tree  to  be  cut  down,  if  it  obstructed  the  view  from  his  window — 
and  was  never  at  his  ease  unless  he  was  allowed  to  give  nicknames 
to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  make  lampoons  upon  her  acquaint- 
ance. On  going  for  the  first  time  into  any  family,  he  frequently 
prescribed  beforehand  the  hours  for  their  meals,  sleep,  and  exercise  : 
and  insisted  rigorously  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  capitula- 
tion. From  his  intimates  he  uniformly  exacted  the  most  implicit 
submission  to  all  his  whims  and  absurdities ;  and  carried  his  prero- 
gative so  far  that  he  sometimes  used  to  chase  the  Grattans  and  other 
accommodating  friends,  through  the  apartments  of  the  deanery,  and 
up  and  down  stairs,  driving  them  like  horses,  with  a  large  whip,  till 
he  thought  he  had  enough  of  exercise.  All  his  jests  have  the  same 
character  of  insolence  and  coarseness.  When  he  first  came  to  his 
curate's  house,  he  announced  himself  as  "  his  master ;"  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fireside,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  take  charge  of  his  shirts 
and  stockings.  When  a  young  clergyman  was  introduced  to  him, 
he  offered  him  the  dregs  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  said  he  always 
kept  a  poor  parson  about  him  to  drink  up  his  dregs.  Even  in  hir- 
ing servants,  he  always  chose  to  insult  them  by  inquiring  into  their 
qualifications  for  some  filthy  and  degrading  office.  And  though  it 
may  be  true  that  his  after  conduct  was  not  exactly  of  a  piece  with 
those  preliminaries,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  no  man  of  proper  feelings 
could  submit  to  such  impertinence,  so  no  man  could  have  a  right  to 
indulge  in  it.  Even  considered  merely  as  a  manner  assumed  to  try 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  it  was  a  test  which  no 
one  but  a  tyrant  could  imagine  himself  entitled  to  apply ;  and  Swift's 
practical  conclusion  from  it  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  might  be 
expected.  He  attached  himself  to  those  only  who  were  mean 
enough  to  bear  this  usage,  and  broke  with  all  who  resented  it. 
While  he  had  something  to  gain  or  to  hope  from  the  world,  he  seems 
to  have  been  occasionally  less  imperious ;  but,  after  he  retired  to 
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Ireland,  he  gave  way  without  restraint  to  the '  native  arrogance  of 
his  character;  and,  accordingly,  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  society  of  a  few  easy-tempered  persons,  who  had  no  talents 
or  pretensions  to  come  in  competition  with  his ;  and  who,  for  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
he  usurped. 


WILLIAM   LISLE   BOWLES,  1762—1850. 

"William  Lisle  Bowles,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Thomas  Bowles,  vicar 
of  King's- Sutton,  Northamptonshire,  was  born  at  that  place  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762.  In  1776,  he  was  placed  on  the  Wykeham  foundation  at  Winches- 
ter,1 under  Dr.  Joseph  Warton.2  Naturally  a  timid,  diffident  boy,  he  ever  ex- 
pressed a  grateful  obligation  to  the  kind  encouragement  he  received  from  that 
eminent  man,  who  sympathized  very  cordially  with  any  manifestation  of  poetic 
talents.  During  his  last  year  at  Winchester,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  distinction  he  was  elected,  in  1781,  a  scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1783,  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse,  the  subject 
being  Calpe  Obsessa,  "The  Siege  of  Gibraltar."  In  17S9,  he  published  twenty 
of  his  beautiful  sonnets,  which  were  followed  in  the  same  year  by  "Verses  to  John 
Howard,  on  his  State  of  the  Prisons  and  Lazarettos,"  and  in  1790  by  "  The  Grave 
of  Howard."  These  and  other  poetical  works  were  collected  in  1796,  and  so  well 
were  they  received,  that  repeated  editions  were  published. 

In  1797,  he  was  married  to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wake, 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  She  died  some  years  before  him,  leaving  no  children. 
Having  entered  the  ministry,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Bremhill3  in  1S04, 
which  was  his  constant  residence  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Salisbury,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1850. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  of  Mr.  Bowles'  publications  :  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  his  principal  poems.  "The  Battle  of  the  Nile,"  published  in  1799 ; 
"The  Sorrows  of  Switzerland,"  in  1S01;  "The  Spirit  of  Discovery,  or  Conquest 
of  Ocean,"  in  1805;  "The  Missionary  of  the  Andes,"  in  1815;  "The  Grave  of 
the  Last  Saxon,"  in  1822 ;  "  St.  John  in  Patmos,"  in  1832.     His  last  poetical  com- 

1  Winchester,  about  sixty-seven  miles  south-west  from  London,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  England.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  country  when  it  was  united  under  the  sway  of 
Egbert.  Ilere  lie  the  bones  of  Alfred  the  Great :  here,  in  1002.  commenced  the  horrid  mas- 
sacre of  the  Danes ;  here  "William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle  and  palace :  here  King  John 
ratified  his  ignominious  submission  to  the  Pope ;  and  here  was  the  scene  of  the  disgraceful  trial 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Indeed,  it  is  full  of  memorable  historic  associations.  The  most  in- 
teresting building  here  is  Wykeham  College,  which  takes  its  name  from  William  of  Wyke- 
ham. originally  a  poor  boy  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Wykeham.  who  was  educated  in  the 
old  grammar-school  of  Winchester,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  college  now  stands.  This 
was  begun  in  13S7.  and  completed  in  six  years.  It  has  a  large  revenue,  and  accommodates 
about  one  hundred  boys. 

a  See  his  life  at  p.  17. 

a  A  town  in  Wiltshire,  about  seventy-seven  miles  west  from  London. 
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positions  were  contained  in  a  volume  published  in  1837,  entitled  "Scenes  and 
Shadows  of  Days  Departed,  a  Narrative;  accompanied  with  Poems  of  Youth,  and 
some  other  Poems  of  Melancholy  and  Fancy,  in  the  Journey  of  Life  from  Youth 
to  Age."  He  also  printed  several  editions  of  a  pleasing  little  volume  of  simple 
poetry,  entitled  "  The  Village  Verse-Book,"  written  to  excite  in  the  youthful  mind 
the  first  feelings  of  religion  and  humanity,  from  familiar  rural  objects. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Bowles  edited  "The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  in  Verse  and 
Prose,"  in  ten  volumes ;  and  in  this  labor  (it  would  seem  not  of  love)  he  displayed, 
as  editor,  what  is  rather  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  literary  world,  preposses- 
sions adverse  to  the  claims  and  merits  of  his  author.  He  laid  down  this  proposi- 
tion as  a  universal  truth,  u  that  all  images  drawn  from  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime 
in  the  works  of  nature,  are  more  beautiful  and  sublime  than  any  images  drawn 
from  art ;  and  that  they  are  therefore,  per  se,  more  poetical."  The  truth  of  this 
dogma  was  of  course  warmly  disputed,  and  Campbell,  Byron,  and  others  entered 
into  the  contest  in  behalf  of  Pope.  The  latter,  doubtless,  had  the  better  of  the 
argument :  a  pyramid  may  raise  as  strong  emotions  in  the  breast  as  the  mountain  ,• 
and,  as  Byron  said,  a  ship  in  the  wind,  with  all  sail  set,  is  a  more  poetical  object 
than  "  a  hog  in  the  wind,"  though  the  hog  is  all  nature,  and  the  ship  all  art. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  probably  more  indebted  for  his  fame  to  his  Sonnets  than  to  any 
of  his  other  writings.  Of  these,  Mr.  Hallam,  in  an  address  recently  delivered  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  thus  speaks :  "  The  Sonnets 
of  Bowles  may  be  reckoned  among  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  era  in  poetry.  They 
came  in  an  age  when  a  commonplace  facility  in  rhyming  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  almost  nonsensical  affectation  in  a  new  school  on  the  other,  had  lowered  the 
standard  so  much,  that  critical  judges  spoke  of  English  poetry  as  of  something 
nearly  extinct,  and  disdained  to  read  what  they  were  sure  to  disapprove.  In 
these  sonnets  there  was  observed  a  grace  of  expression,  a  musical  versification, 
and  especially  an  air  of  melancholy  tenderness,  so  congenial  to  the  poetical  tem- 
perament, which  still,  after  sixty  years  of  a  more  propitious  period  than  that 
which  immediately  preceded  their  publication,  preserves  for  their  author  a  highly 
respectable  position  among  our  poets."  But  it  is  time  to  let  our  readers  judge  for 
themselves. 

SONNET   AT   OSTEND. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal ! 

As  when,  at  opening  morn,  the  fragrant  breeze 

Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease, 
So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 
And  hark!  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fall, 

And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide, 

They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide ; 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 

Of  summer-days,  and  those  delightful  years 
When  by  my  native  streams,  in  life's  fair  prime, 
The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 

First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tears  ! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er, 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more. 
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SONNET    ON    THE   RHINE. 

'Twas  morn,  and  beauteous  on  the  mountain's  brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  clusters  of  the  vine) 
Stream' d  the  blue  light,  when  on  the  sparkling  Rhine 

We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  the  prow 

In  murmurs  parted :  varying  as  we  go, 
Lo  !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire, 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls,  or  glistening  spire, 

'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track,  unfolding  slow. 

Here  dark,  with  furrow'd  aspect,  like  despair, 

Frowns  the  bleak  cliff — there  on  the  woodland's  side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide ; 

Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair, 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer's  day, 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 


SONNET    TO    TIME. 

0  Time  !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unperceived,  away ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 

And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past, 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evf  ning  with  a  smile — 
As  some  l^ne  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower, 

Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet,  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 


SONNET    TO    SUMMER. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  Summer,  wont  to  fill 

My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  each  coomb's  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  of  the  stream, 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tend, 

Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  delight, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  best  friend, 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoot,  and  cheer  the  sight ! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickening  eyes, 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies  ! 

45 
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THE    GREENWICH   PENSIONERS. 

When  evening  listen' cl  to  the  dripping  oar, 
Forgetting  the  loud  city's  ceaseless  roar, 
By  the  green  banks,  where  Thames,  with  conscious  pride 
Reflects  that  stately  structure  on  his  side, 
Within  whose  walls,  as  their  long  labors  close, 
The  wanderers  of  the  ocean  find  repose, 
We  wore  in  social  ease  the  hours  away, 
The  passing  visit  of  a  summer's  day. 

Whilst  some  to  range  the  breezy  hill  are  gone, 
I  linger'd  on  the  river's  marge  alone; 
Mingled  with  groups  of  ancient  sailors  gray, 
And  watch'd  the  last  bright  sunshine  steal  away. 

As  thus  I  mused  amidst  the  various  train 
Of  toil-worn  wanderers  of  the  perilous  main, 
Two  sailors — well  I  mark'd  them  (as  the  beam 
Of  parting  day  yet  linger'd  on  the  stream, 
And  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  shady  reach) — 
Hasten'd  with  tottering  footsteps  to  the  beach. 
The  one  had  lost  a  limb  in  Nile's  dread  fight ; 
Total  eclipse  had  vail'd  the  other's  sight 
For  ever  !     As  I  drew  more  anxious  near, 
I  stood  intent,  if  they  should  speak,  to  hear ; 
But  neither  said  a  word !     He  who  was  blind 
Stoo.d  as  to  feel  the  comfortable  wind 
That  gently  lifted  his  gray  hair  :   his  face 
Seem'd  then  of  a  faint  smile  to  wear  the  trace. 

The  other  fix'd  his  gaze  upon  the  light 
Parting ;   and  when  the  sun  had  vanish'd  quite, 
Methought  a  starting  tear  that  Heaven  might  bless, 
Unfelt,  or  felt  with  transient  tenderness, 
Came  to  his  aged  eyes,  and  touch'd  his  cheek! 
And  then,  as  meek  and  silent  as  before, 
Back  hand-in-hand  they  went,  and  left  the  shore. 

As  they  departed  through  the  unheeding  crowd, 
A  caged  bird  sung  from  the  casement  loud ; 
And  then  I  heard  alone  that  blind  man  say, 
"  The  music  of  the  bird  is  sweet  to-day!" 
I  said,  "0  Heavenly  Father!  none  may  know 
The  cause  these  have  for  silence  or  for  woe!" 
Here  they  appear  heart-stricken  or  resign'd 
Amidst  the  unheeding  tumult  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  world,  a  pure  unclouded  clime, 
Where  there  is  neither  grief,  nor  death,  nor  time ! 
Nor  loss  of  friends  !     Perhaps,  when  yonder  bell 
Beat  slow,  and  bade  the  dying  day  farewell, 
Ere  yet  the  glimmering  landscape  sunk  to  night, 
They  thought  upon  that  y<  orld  of  distant  light ; 
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And  when  the  blind  man,  lifting  light  his  hair, 
Felt  the  faint  wind,  he  raised  a  warmer  prayer ; 
Then  sigh'd,  as  the  blithe  bird  sung  o'er  his  head, 
' 'No  morn  will  shine  on  me  till  I  am  dead !" 


LINES   ON   THE   POOR   BLIND   MAN   OF   SALISBURY   CATHEDRAL. 

There  is  a  poor  blind  man,  who,  every  day, 

Through  frost  and  snow,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 
Duly  as  tolls  the  bell,  to  the  high  fane 

Explores,  with  faltering  footsteps,  his  dark  way, 
To  kneel  before  his  Maker,  and  to  hear 
The  solemn  service  chanted  full  and  clear. 

Ask  why,  alone,  in  the  same  spot  he  kneels 

Through  the  long  year  ?     Oh,  the  wide  world  is  cold 
And  dark  to  him,  but  here  no  more  he  feels 

His  sad  bereavement :  Faith  and  Hope  uphold 
His  heart ;   amid  the  tumult  of  Mankind 
He  droops  no  longer :  lone,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
His  soul  is  in  the  choirs  above  the  skies, 
And  songs,  far  off,  of  angel  harmonies. 
Oh !  happy  if  the  vain,  the  rich,  the  proud — 
The  pageant  actors  of  life's  motley  crowd — 
Would  drop  the  mask,  the  moral  prospect  scan, 
And  learn  one  lesson  from  a  poor  blind  man. 


THE    BELLS    OF    OSTEND. 

No,  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end, 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend ! 
The  day  set  in  darkness,  the  wind  it  blew  loud, 
And  rung  as  it  pass'd  through  each  murmuring  shroud. 
My  forehead  was  wet  with  the  foam  of  the  spray, 
My  heart  sigh'd  in  secret  for  those  far  away ; 
When  slowly  the  morning  advanced  from  the  east, 
The  toil  and  the  noise  of  the  tempest  had  ceased : 
The  peal  from  a  land  I  ne'er  saw,  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Let  the  stranger  forget  every  sorrow  to-day !" 

Yet  the  short-lived  emotion  was  mingled  with  pain — 
I  thought  of  those  eyes  I  should  ne'er  see  again; 
I  thought  of  the  kiss,  the  last  kiss  which  I  gave, 
And  a  tear  of  regret  fell  unseen  on  the  wave ; 
I  thought  of  the  schemes  fond  affection  had  plann'd, 
Of  the  trees,  of  the  towers,  of  my  own  native  land. 
But  still  the  sweet  sounds,  as  they  swell'd  to  the  air, 
Seem'd  tidings  of  pleasure,  though  mournful  to  bear, 
And  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end, 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend ! 
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WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH,    1770—1850. 

William  Wordsworth  was  born  on  the  7th  of  April,  1770,  at  Cockerniouth, 
in  Cumberland.  His  parents  were  of  the  middle  class,  and  designed  him  for  the 
church  j  but  poetry  and  new  prospects  turned  him  into  another  path.  His  pur- 
suit through  life  was  poetry,  and  his  profession  that  of  stamp-distributor  for  the 
government,  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  poet  in  1793,  by  the  publication  of  a  thin  quarto  volume, 
entitled  "An  Evening  Walk;  an  Epistle  in  Verse,  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady."1 
In  the  same  year  he  published  "  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse,  taken  during  a 
Pedestrian  Tour  among  the  Alps,"  of  which  Coleridge  thus  writes  in  his  "  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria:" — "During  the  last  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge,  1794,  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  publication,  entitled  '  Descriptive 
Sketches ;'  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently  announced."  Two  years  after,  the  two 
poets,  then  personally  unknown  to  each  other,  were  brought  together,  at  Nether 
Stowey,  in  Somersetshire.  Coleridge  was  then  in  his  twenty-fourth,  and  Words- 
worth in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  A  congeniality  of  pursuit  soon  ripened  into 
intimacy,  and,  in  September,  1798,  accompanied  by  Miss  Wordsworth,  they  made 
a  tour  in  Germany. 

Wordsworth's  next  publication  was  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Lyrical  Ballads," 
published  just  after  he  left  for  the  continent,  by  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  who 
purchased  the  copyright  for  thirty  guineas.2  But  it  proved  a  great  failure,  and 
Cottle  was  a  loser  by  the  bargain.  The  critics  were  very  severe  upon  it.  Jeffrey 
in  the  "Edinburgh,"3  Byron  in  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  and 
James  Smith  in  his  "Rejected  Addresses,"4  and  others  of  less  note  in  the  literary 
world,  all  fired  their  shafts  of  reason  and  ridicule  at  him.  Many  years,  therefore, 
elapsed  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  appeared  again  as  a  poet.     But  he  was  not  idle ; 

1  It  was  published  "by  Johnson,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  from  whose  shop,  but  seven 
years  before,  had  appeared  the  "  Task"  of  Cowper. 

^  Mr.  Cottle  deserves  to  be  held  for  ever  in  the  most  grateful  remembrance  for  the  constant, 
unwearied  kindness  and  liberality  he  showed  to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

3  "  All  the  world  laughs  at  Elegiac  Stanzas  to  a  Sucking  Pig — A  Hj-mn  on  Washing-day — 
Sonnets  to  one's  Grandmother — or  Pindarics  on  Gooseberry-pie ;  and  yet  we  are  afraid  it  will 
not  be  quite  easy  to  convince  Mr.  Wordsworth  that  the  same  ridicule  must  infallibly  attach 
to  most  of  the  pathetic  pieces  in  these  volumes." — Edinburgh  Review,  xi.  218. 

"  We  come  next  to  a  long  story  of  a  '  Blind  Highland  Boy,'  who  lived  near  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  had  taken  a  most  unnatural  desire  to  venture  on  that  perilous  element.    His  mother 
did  all  she  could  to  prevent  him ;  but  one  morning,  when  the  good  woman  was  out  of  the 
way,  he  got  into  a  vessel  of  his  own,  and  pushed  out  from  the  shore — 
'  In  such  a  vessel  ne'er  before 
Did  human  creature  leave  the  shore.' 

And  then  we  are  told  that  if  the  sea  should  get  rough,  '  a  beehive  would  be  ship  as  safe.' 
'But  say  what  was  it?'  a  poetical  interlocutor  is  made  to  exclaim  most  naturally;  and  here 
followeth  the  answer,  upon  which  all  the  pathos  and  interest  of  the  story  depend — 
4  A  household  tub,  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes! !' 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  carrying  the  matter  as  far  as  it  will  well  go ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing — down  to  the  wiping  of  shoes,  or  the  evisceration  of  chickens — which  may  not  be  in- 
troduced in  poetry,  if  this  is  tolerated." — Ibid.  xi.  225. 

4  See  page  374. 
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for  in  the  sam9  year  that  witnessed  the  failure  of  his  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  he  wrote 
his  "  Peter  Bell/'  though  he  kept  it  by  him  many  years  before  he  published  it. 

Wordsworth  married,  in  the  year  1803,  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  and 
settled  among  his  beloved  lakes — first  at  Grrasmere,  and  afterward  at  Rydal 
Mount.  Southey's  subsequent  retirement  to  the  same  beautiful  country,  and 
Coleridge's  visits  to  his  brother  poets,  originated  the  name  of  the  "  Lake  School 
of  Poetry,"  by  which  the  opponents  of  their  principles  and  the  critics  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  distinguished  the  three  poets,  whose  names  are  so  inti- 
mately connected.  In  1807,  he  put  forth  two  volumes  of  his  poems,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1814  appeared,  in  quarto  form,  the  celebrated  "  Excursion."  It  con- 
sists of  sketches  of  life  and  manners  among  the  mountains,  intermingled  with 
moral  and  devotional  reflections.  It  is  merely  a  part  of  a  larger  poem,  which 
was  to  be  entitled  "  The  Recluse,"  and  to  be  prefaced  by  a  minor  one  delineating 
the  growth  of  the  author's  mind,  published  since  his  death  under  the  name  of 
*  The  Prelude." l  "  The  Recluse"  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts — the  "  Ex- 
cursion" forms  the  second  of  these ;  the  first  book  of  the  first  part  is  extant  in 
manuscript,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  was  never  completed. 

No  sooner  did  "  The  Excursion"  appear,  than  the  critics  were  down  upon  it 
with  a  vengeance.  "  This  will  never  do,"  was  the  memorable  opening  of  the 
article  in  the  " Edinburgh."2  A  few  thought  it  "would  do,"  and  praised  it;  but 
while  it  was  still  dividing  the  critics,  "  Peter  Bell"  appeared,  to  throw  among 
them  yet  greater  differences  of  opinion.  The  deriders  of  the  poet  laughed  still 
louder  than  before;  while  his  admirers  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  it 
added  to  the  author's  fame.  Another  publication  the  next  year — "  The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone" — was  even  more  severely  handled  by  one  party,  while,  with 
"the  school,"  it  found  still  greater  favor  than  any  thing  that  he  had  written.3  In 
1820,  he  published  his  noble  series  of  "Sonnets  to  the  River  Duddon,"  which 
contains  some  of  his  finest  poetry.  Two  years  after  appeared  his  "  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,"  which  were  composed  at  the  same  time  that  Southey  was  writing  his 
"  History  of  the  Church." 

In  1831,  he  visited  Scotland,  and,  on  his  way  to  the  Lakes,  had  an  affecting 
interview — the  last  he  ever  had — with  Sir  Walter,  who  was  rapidly  failing,  and 
was  about  to  set  off  for  an  Italian  clime.  The  evening  of  the  22d  September  was 
a  very  sad  one  in  his  antique  library.  Lockhart  was  there,  and  Allan,  the  his- 
torical painter.  Wordsworth  was  also  feeble  in  health,  and  sat  with  a  green  shade 
over  his  eyes,  and  bent  shoulders,  between  his  daughter  and  Sir  Walter.     The 


1  The  "  Prelude''  is  an  autobiographical  record  of  the  remembered  feelings  and  incidents 
of  his  infancy,  boyhood,  and  adolescence :  of  his  experiences  at  Cambridge,  at  London,  and 
at  Paris ;  and  of  his  convictions  regarding  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  first,  and,  par 
excellence,  the  French  Revolution, — whose  ultimate  failure  he  mourns  with  unfeigned  and 
undisguised  regret. 

*  "  This  will  never  do !  *  *  It  is  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer  than  any  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's other  productions ;  with  less  boldness  of  originality,  and  less  even  of  that  extreme 
simplicity  and  lowliness  of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily,  in  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  between 
silliness  and  pathos." — Edinburgh  Review,  xxiv.  1. 

a  «  This,  we  think,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  very  worst  poem  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a 
quarto  volume ;  and  though  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  we  confess,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
with  a'l  his  ambition,  should  so  soon  have  attained  to  that  distinction,  the  wonder  may.  per- 
hap  ,e  diminished  when  we  state  that  it  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  a  happy  union  of  all  the 
fat      .  without  any  of  the  beauties,  which  belong  to  his  school  of  poetry." — Ibid.  xxv.  355. 
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conversation  was  melancholy,  and  Sir  Walter  remarked  that  Smollett  and  Field- 
ing had  both  been  driven  abroad  by  declining  health,  and  had  never  returned. 
Next  morning  he  left  Abbotsford,  and  his  guests  retired  with  sorrowful  hearts. 
Wordsworth  has  preserved  a  memento  of  his  own  feelings  in  a  beautiful  sonnet. 
In  1833,  he  visited  Staffa  and  Iona.  The  year  1834  was  a  sort  of  era  in  his  life, 
by  the  publication  of  his  complete  works  in  four  volumes.  His  friends,  however, 
now  began  to  fall  around  him.  That  year  poor  Coleridge  bade  adieu  to  his  weary 
life.  This  must  have  touched  many  a  chord  of  association  in  Wordsworth's  heart. 
In  1836,  his  wife's  sister,  and  his  constant  friend  and  companion,  died,  and  blow 
followed  blow  in  fatal  succession. 

As  if  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  so  many  that  were  dear  to  his  heart,  worldly 
honors  began  to  be  heaped  upon  him.  In  1835,  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  came 
out  strongly  in  his  defence.  In  1839,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  students,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  from  Oxford  University.  In  1842, 
he  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  with  permission  to  resign  his  office  of  stamp- 
distributor  in  favor  of  his  son.  Next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  laureateship 
left  vacant  by  the  melancholy  death  of  Southey.  After  this  he  lived  a  quiet  and 
dignified  life  at  Rydal,  evincing  little  apparent  sympathy  with  the  arduous  duties 
and  activities  of  the  every-day  world — a  world  which  he  left,  calmly  and  peace- 
fully, at  a  good  old  age,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1850. l 

No  author  in  the  English  language  has  so  divided  the  critics  as  William 
Wordsworth.  A  few 2  place  him  in  the  first  class  of  our  poets ;  while  the  large 
majority,  certainly,  of  readers  see  nothing  in  his  poetry  that  can  fairly  give  him 
such  a  rank.  Gladly  would  I  add  my  humble  testimony  in  unison  with  that  of 
his  ardent  admirers,  if  I  honestly  could  ,•  but,  whether  right  or  wrong,  I  cannot.3 

1  The  following  inscription  on  a  mural  monument  in  Grasmere  Church — near  the  poet's 
grave — is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Keble,  the  author  of  "  The  Christian  Year."  It  is  chiefly  a 
translation  of  the  dedication  of  his  "  Praslectiones :" — 

To  the  Memory  of  William  Wordsworth, 

a  true  Philosopher  and  Poet, 

who  by  special  gift  and  calling  of  Almighty  God, 

whether  he  discoursed  on  Man  or  Nature, 

failed  not  to  lift  up  the  heart  to  holy  things, 

dred  not  of  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Poor  and  Simple, 

and  so,  in  perilous  times,  was  raised  up  to  he 

a  chief  Minister  not  only  of  noblest  Poesy 

but  of  high  and  sacred  Truth. 


This  memorial  is  placed  here  by  his  friends  and  neighbors 

in  testimony  of  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude. 

Anno  1851. 

2  And  they  are  no  less  names  than  Prof.  Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Lockhart,  Coleridge,  and 
Talfourd. 

3  But  that  his  ardent  admirers  may  have  a  fair  hearing,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  insert  the 
following  tribute  to  the  genius  and  character  of  Wordsworth,  paid  by  Mr.  Talfourd,  the  au- 
thor of  a  Ion,"  &c,  in  his  speech  on  the  Law  of  Copyright,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May 
18,  1837  :— 

"  Let  us  suppose  an  author  of  true  original  genius,  disgusted  with  the  inane  phraseology 
which  had  usurped  the  place  of  poetry,  and  devoting  himself  from  youth  to  its  service ;  dis- 
daining the  gauds  which  attract  the  careless,  and  unskilled  in  the  moving  accidents  of  for- 
tune— not  seeking  his  triumph  in  the  tempest  of  the  passions,  but  in  the  serenity  which  lies 
above  them — whose  Avorks  shall  be  scoffed  at,  whose  name  made  a  by-word — and  j7et  who 
shall  persevere  in  his  high  and  holy  course,  gradually  impressing  thoughtful  minds  with  the 
sense  of  truth  made  visible  in  the  severest  forms  of  beauty,  until  he  shall  create  the  taste  by 
which  he  shall  be  appreciated — influence,  one  after  another,  the  master-spirits  of  his  age — 
be  felt  pervading  every  part  of  the  national  literature,  softening,  raising,  and  enriching  it ; 
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I  cheerfully  grant  that  his  style  is  simple  and  often  vigorous;  that  his  versification 
is  smooth  and  easy ;  that  his  blank  verse  is  manly  and  idiomatic ;  that  he  shows 
great  power  of  minute  and  faithful  description ;  and  that,  throughout  his  poetry, 
may  be  found  sentiments  of  pure  morality  and  deep  wisdom,  such  as  must  ever 
exert  a  happy  moral  influence.  And  yet  he  never  moves  me ;  there  is  no  passion 
in  him :  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  naturalness  in  most  that  he  has  written ;  he 
never  warms  me  to  admiration,  or  melts  me  to  tenderness.  South  ey  himself  has, 
to  my  mind,  well  expressed  the  real  fault  of  both  his  mystical  brethren  : — "  Both 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  powerfully  as  they  can  write,  and  profoundly  as  they 

and  when  at  last  he  shall  find  his  confidence  in  his  own  aspirations  justified,  and  the  name 
which  once  was  the  scorn  admitted  to  he  the  glory  of  his  age — he  shall  look  forward  to  the 
close  of  his  earthly  career  as  the  event  that  shall  consecrate  his  fame  and  deprive  his  children 
of  the  opening  harvest  he  is  "beginning  to  reap.  As  soon  as  his  copyright  becomes  valuable, 
it  is  gone !  This  is  no  imaginary  case.  I  refer  to  one  who  ;  in  this  setting  part  of  Time'  has 
opened  a  vein  of  the  deepest  sentiment  and  thought  before  unknown — who  has  supplied  the 
noblest  antidote  to  the  freezing  effects  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age — who,  while  he  has 
detected  that  poetry  which  is  the  essence  of  the  greatest  things,  has  cast  a  glory  around  the 
lowliest  conditions  of  humanity,  and  traced  out  the  subtle  links  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  highest — of  one  whose  name  will  now  find  an  echo,  not  only  in  the  heart  of  the 
secluded  student,  but  in  that  of  the  busiest  of  those  who  are  fevered  by  political  controversy 
— of  William  Wordsworth." 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  republishing  a  portion  of  his  "  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review," 
thus  writes,  in  a  note  \p  the  article  on  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  thirty  years  after  the 
article  first  appeared : — 

"  I  have  spoken  in  many  places  rather  too  bitterly  and  confidently  of  the  faults  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  forgetting  that,  even  on  my  own  view  of  them,  they  were  but 
faults  of  taste,  or  venial  self-partiality,  have  sometimes  visited  them,  I  fear,  with  an  asperity 
which  should  be  reserved  for  objects  of  moral  reprobation.  If  I  were  now  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  of  his  poetical  merits,  though  my  judgment  might  not  be  substantially  dif- 
ferent, I  hope  I  should  repress  the  greater  part  of  these  vivacitcs  of  expression;  and,  indeed, 
so  strong  has  been  my  feeling  in  this  way,  that,  considering  how  much  I  have  always  loved 
many  of  the  attributes  of  his  genius,  and  how  entirely  I  respect  his  character,  it  did  at  first 
occur  to  me  whether  it  was  quite  fitting  that,  in  my  old  age  and  his,  I  should  include  in  this 
publication  any  of  those  critiques  which  may  have  formerly  given  pain  or  offence  to  him  or 
his  admirers.  But,  when  I  reflected  that  the  mischief,  if  there  really  ever  was  any,  was  long 
ago  done,  and  that  I  still  retain,  in  substance,  the  opinions  which  I  should  now  like  to  have 
seen  more  gently  expressed,  I  felt  that  to  omit  all  notice  of  them  on  the  present  occasion 
might  be  held  to  import  a  retractation  which  I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  intending,  or  even 
be  represented  as  a  very  shabby  way  of  backing  out  of  sentiments  which  should  either  be 
manfully  persisted  in,  or  openly  renounced  and  abandoned  as  untenable. 

"  I  finally  resolved,  therefore,  to  reprint  my  review  of  '  The  Excursion,'  which  contains  a 
pretty  full  view  of  my  griefs  and  charges  against  Mr.  Wordsworth,  set  forth,  too,  I  believe, 
in  a  more  temperate  strain  than  most  of  my  other  inculpations — and  of  which  I  think  I  may 
now  venture  to  say  farther  that,  if  the  faults  are  unsparingly  noted,  the  beauties  are  not 
penuriously  or  grudgingly  allowed,  but  commended  to  the  admiration  of  the  reader  with  at 
least  as  much  heartiness  and  good-will. 

'•But  I  have  also  reprinted  a  short  paper  on  the  same  author's  'White  Doe  of  Rylstone,'  in 
which  there  certainly  is  no  praise,  or  notice  of  beauties,  to  set  against  the  very  unqualified 
censures  of  which  it  is  wholly  made  up.  I  have  done  this,  however,  not  merely  because  I 
adhere  to  these  censures,  but  chiefly  because  it  seemed  necessary  to  bring  me  fairly  to  issue 
with  those  who  may  not  concur  in  them.  I  can  easily  understand  that  many  whose  admira- 
tion of  the  '  Excursion.'  or  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads.'  rests  substantially  on  the  passages  which  I 
too  should  join  in  admiring,  may  view  with  greater  indulgence  than  I  can  do  the  tedious  and 
flat  passages  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  and  may  consequently  think  my  censure  of 
these  works  a  great  deal  too  harsh  and  uncharitable.  Between  such  persons  and  me.  there- 
fore, there  may  be  no  radical  difference  of  opinion,  or  contrariety  as  to  principles  of  judg- 
ment. But  if  there  be  any  who  actually  admire  this  '  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,'  or  '  Peter  Bell 
the  Wagoner,'  or  the  '  Lamentations  of  5lartha  Rae.'  or  the  '  Sonnets  on  the  Punishment  of 
Death,'  there  can  be  no  such  ambiguity  or  means  of  reconcilement.  Xow  I  have  been  assured 
not  only  that  there  are  such  persons,  but  that  almost  all  those  who  seek  to  exalt  Mr.  Words- 
worth as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  consider  these  as  by  far  his  best  and  most 
characteristic  productions,  and  would  at  once  reject  from  their  communion  any  one  who  did 
not  acknowledge  in  them  the  traces  of  a  high  inspiration.  Now  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that,  when  I  speak  with  general  intolerance  or  impatience  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
it  is  to  the  school  holding  these  tenets,  and  applying  these  tests,  that  I  refer;  and  I  really  do 
not  see  how  I  could  better  explain  the  grounds  of  my  dissent  from  their  doctrines  than  by 
republishing  my  remarks  on  this  '  White  Doe.' " 
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usually  think,  have  been  betrayed  into  the  same  fault — that  of  making  things 
easy  of  comprehension  in  themselves,  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  their  way 
of  stating  them.  Instead  of  going  to  the  natural  springs  for  water,  they  seem  to 
like  the  labor  of  digging  wells." ' 

The  following  estimate  of  his  character,  from  a  recent  critic,2  seems  to  me  very 
just : — "  His  devotion  to  external  nature  had  the  power  and  pervasiveness  of  a 
passion ;  his  perception  of  its  most  minute  beauties  was  exquisitely  fine ;  and  his 
portraitures,  both  of  landscapes  and  figures,  were  so  distinctly  outlined  as  to  im- 
press them  on  the  mind  almost  as  vividly  and  deeply  as  the  sight  of  them  could 
have  done.  But  he  was  defective  in  the  stronger  passions,  and  hence,  in  spite  of 
the  minuteness  of  his  portraitures  of  character,  he  failed  to  produce  real  human 
beings  capable  of  stirring  the  blood ;  and  what  was  even  more  serious,  he  him- 
self was  incapacitated  from  feeling  a  genial  and  warm  sympathy  in  the  struggles 
of  modern  man,  on  whom  he  rather  looked  as  from  a  distant  height  with  the 
commiseration  of  some  loftier  nature.  From  the  characteristics  enumerated  arose 
the  great  faults  of  his  works.  His  landscape  paintings  are  often  much  too  minute. 
He  dwells  too  tediously  on  every  small  object  and  detail,  and  from  his  over-intense 
appreciation  of  them,  which  magnifies  their  importance,  rejects  all  extrinsic  orna- 
ments, and  occasionally,  though  exceptionally,  adopts  a  style  bare  and  meagre, 
and  even  phrases  tainted  with  mean  associations.  Hence  all  his  personages — 
being  without  reality — fail  to  attract ;  and  even  his  strong  domestic  affections, 
and  his  love  for  every  thing  pure  and  simple,  do  not  give  a  sufficient  human  inte- 
rest to  his  poems.  His  prolixity  and  tediousness  are  aggravated  by  a  want  of 
artistic  skill  in  construction ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  he  is  most  perfect  in  the 
sonnet,  which  renders  the  development  of  these  faults  an  impossibility,  while  it 
gives  free  play  to  his  naturally  pure,  tasteful,  and  lofty  diction.  His  imagination 
was  majestic,*  his  fancy  lively  and  sparkling;  and  he  had  a  refined  and  Attic 
humor,  which,  however,  he  seldom  called  into  exercise."3 


TINTERN   ABBEY. 

Five  years  have  pass'd ;  five  summers,  with  the  length 
Of  five  long  winters  ;  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain  springs 
With  a  sweet  inland  murmur.     Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 
Which  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion,  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 

1  "  This  from  a  friend  and  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  is  nearly  as  severe,"  sgjys  a  writer 
in  the  North  British  Review,  "  as  any  thing  Jeffrey  ever  said  of  them."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  too, 
expresses  his  wonder  "  why  Wordsworth  will  sometimes  choose  to  crawl  upon  all-fours,  when 
God  has  given  him  so  noble  a  countenance  to  lift  to  heaven." 

a  Chambers'  "  Papers  for  the  People,"  vol.  v. 

3  In  making  my  selections  from  Wordsworth,  I  am  happy  to  own  my  obligations  to  one 
of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  and  an  accomplished  scholar — the  American  editor  of  hia 
works. 
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These  plots  of  cottage  ground,  these  orchard  tufts, 
Which,  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits, 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
Among  the  woods  and  copses,  nor  disturb 
The  wild  green  landscape.     Once  again  I  see 
These  hedgerows,  hardly  hedgerows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild ;   these  pastoral  farms 
Green  to  the  very  door ;   and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up  in  silence  from  among  the  trees, 
WTith  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem, 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods, 
Or  of  some  hermit's  cave,  where,  by  his  fire, 
The  hermit  sits  alone. 

Though  absent  long, 
These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration — feelings,  too, 
Of  unremember'd  pleasure  ;  such,  perhaps, 
As  may  have  had  no  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremember'd  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime  ;  that  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lighten' d ;  that  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh !  how  oft, 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight,  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart, 
How  oft  in  spirit  have  I  turn'd  to  thee, 
0  sylvan  Wye  ! — thou  wanderer  through  the  woods — 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turn'd  to  thee ! 
And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguish'd  thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
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Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 

For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  first 

I  came  among  these  hills ;  when,  like  a  roe, 

I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 

Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 

Wherever  nature  led :  more  like  a  man 

Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 

Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For  nature  then 

(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 

To  me  was  all  in  all — I  cannot  paint 

What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite ;   a  feeling  and  a  love 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 

By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 

Unborrow'd  from  the  eye.     That  time  is  past, 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 

Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur ;   other  gifts 

Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 

Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learn'd 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 

And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 

From  this  green  earth :   of  all  the  mighty  world 

Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 

And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 

In  nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor,  perchance, 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here,  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river ;  thou,  my  dearest  friend, 
My  dear,  dear  friend,  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
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The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 

My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 

Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh !  yet  a  little  while 

May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 

My  dear,  dear  sister !     And  this  prayer  I  make, 

Knowing  that  nature  never  did  betray 

The  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  privilege, 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith  that  ail  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee ;   and  in  after  years, 

When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh!  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 

And  these  my  exhortations  !     Nor,  perchance, 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together;   and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  nature,  hither  came, 

Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love,  oh!   with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget, 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs, 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake. 

LUCY. 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  "A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  lady  of  my  own. 

"  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me, 
The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 
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In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power, 
To  kindle  or  restrain. 

"  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm, 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

"  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her,  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see, 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;   and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place, 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

"  And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell  ; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give, 
While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell.?' 

Thus  Nature  spake — the  work  was  done — 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 


PORTRAIT. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleam'd  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  ■ 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 
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A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  'twixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 


TO   THE   SONS   OF   BURNS,  AFTER   VISITING  THE   GRAVE  OF   THEIR 

FATHER. 

"  The  poet's  grave  is  in  a  corner  of  the  churchyard.    "We  looked  at  it  with  melancholy  and 
painful  reflections,  repeating  to  each  other  his  own  verses— 

" '  Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear,'  &c." 

Extract  f ram  the  Journal  of  my  Fellow-traveller. 

'Mid  crowded  obelisks  and  urns 

I  sought  the  untimely  grave  of  Burns ; 

Sons  of  the  bard,  my  heart  still  mourns 

With  sorrow  true ; 
And  more  would  grieve,  but  that  it  turns 

Trembling  to  you! 

Through  twilight  shades  of  good  and  ill 

Ye  now  are  panting  up  life's  hill, 

And  more  than  common  strength  and  skill 

Must  ye  display, 
If  ye  would  give  the  better  will 

Its  lawful  sway. 

Hath  nature  strung  your  nerves  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware; 
But  if  the  poet's  wit  ye  share, 
.  Like  him  can  speed 

The  social  hour — for  tenfold  care 

There  will  be  need. 
Even  honest  men  delight  will  take 
To  spare  your  failings  for  his  sake, 
Will  flatter  you, — and  fool  and  rake 

Your  steps  pursue ; 
And  of  your  father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  for  you. 

Far  from  their  noisy  haunts  retire, 
And  add  your  voices  to  the  quire 
That  sanctify  the  cottage  fire 

With  service  meet ; 
There  seek  the  genius  of  your  sire, 

His  spirit  greet; 
46 
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Or  where,  mid  "lonely  heights  and  hows," 
He  paid  to  nature  tuneful  vows ; 
Or  wiped  his  honorable  brows 

Bedew' d  with  toil, 
While  reapers  strove,  or  busy  ploughs 

Upturn' d  the  soil ; 

His  judgment  with  benignant  ray 
Shall  guide,  his  fancy  cheer,  your  way ; 
But  ne'er  to  a  seductive  lay 

Let  faith  be  given ; 
Nor  deem  that  "light  which  leads  astray, 

Is  light  from  heaven." 

Let  no  mean  hope  your  souls  enslave ; 
Be  independent,  generous,  brave  ; 
Your  father  such  example  gave, 

And  such  revere ; 
But  be  admonish'd  by  his  grave, 

And  think,  and  fear ! 


WE   ARE    SEVEN. 

A  simple  child,  dear  brother  Jim, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl ; 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 

That  cluster'd  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic  woodland  air, 

And  she  was  wildly  clad ; 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair — 

Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

"Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid, 

How  many  may  you  be  ?" 
"  How  many?     Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 

And  wondering  look'd  at  me. 

"And  where  are  they?  I  pray  you  tell." 
She  answer'd,  "  Seven  are  we; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

"  Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 
My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
And  in  the  churchyard-cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them,  with  my  mother." 
"You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven !  I  pray  you  tell, 
Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be  ?" 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 
"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we ; 
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Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 
Beneath  the  churchyard  tree." 

"You  run  about,  my  little  maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive  ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid, 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 

"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  maid  replied, 
"  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

"My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem,         m 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit — 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

"And  often  after  sunset,  sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

"  The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane  ; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain, 
And  then  she  went  away. 

"So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid ; 
And  all  the  summer  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  play'd — 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

"And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 
And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go — 
And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"How  many  are  you  then,"  said  I, 
"If  they  two  are  in  heaven?" 
The  little  maiden  did  reply, 
"0  master!  we  are  seven." 

"But  they  are  dead ;  those  two  are  dead  ! 

Their  spirits  are  in  heaven!" 
'Twas  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will, 

And  said,  "Nay,  we  are  seven!" 


THE    WORLD    IS    TOO    MUCH    WITH    US. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gather'd  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 

For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not.     Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 
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A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


SCORN    NOT   THE    SONNET. 

Scorn  not  the  Sonnet :  Critic,  you  have  frown'd, 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors  ;  with  this  key 
Shakspeare  unlock' d  his  heart ;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound ; 
Camoens  soothed  with  it  an  exile's  grief; 
The  sonnet  glitter'd  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crown'd 
His  visionary  brow :   a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheer'd  mild  Spenser,  call'd  from  faery -land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways  ;   and,  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few  ! 


MILTON. 

Milton !   thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  ; 

England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters  ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men; 

Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart  ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — majestic,  free, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 

In  cheerful  godliness  ;   and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  didst  lay. 


TO  THOMAS  CLARKSON,   ON  THE  FINAL  PASSING  OF  THE  BILL  FOR 
THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE,  MARCH,  1807. 

Clarkson !  it  was  an  obstinate  hill  to  climb  : 
How  toilsome — nay,  how  dire  it  was,  by  thee 
Is  known, — by  none,  perhaps,  so  feelingly  ; 
But  thou,  who,  starting  in  thy  fervent  prime, 
Didst  first  lead  forth  this  pilgrimage  sublime, 
Hast  heard  the  constant  voice  its  charge  repeat, 
Which,  out  of  thy  young  heart's  oracular  seat, 

i  Composed  in  London  in  1802. 
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First  roused  thee.     0  true  yoke-fellow  of  time, 

With  unabating  effort,  see,  the  palm 
Is  won,  and  by  all  nations  shall  be  worn ! 
The  bloody  writing  is  for  ever  torn, 

And  thou  henceforth  shalt  have  a  good  man's  calm, 
A  great  man's  happiness  ;  thy  zeal  shall  find 
Repose  at  length,  firm  friend  of  human  kind ! 


JOANNA  BAILLIE,  1762—1851. 


This  distinguished  female  poet,  whose  literary  life  stretches  back  into  the  last 
century,  and  whose  early  recollections  were  of  the  days  of  Burke,  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, and  Reynolds,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  and  was  born  at 
Bothwell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  year  1762.  She  always  lived  in  re- 
tirement, and  latterly  in  strict  seclusion,  in  her  retreat  at  Hampstead.  The  lite- 
rary fame  which  she  had  acquired  by  her  own  works,  aided  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  long  and  loudly  expressed  admiration  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  always 
visited  her  when  in  London,  never  succeeded  in  drawing  her  into  general 
society.1 

During  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  she  lived  with  a  maiden  sister,  Agnes — also 
a  poetess — to  whom  she  addressed  her  beautiful '*  Birthday"  poem.  She  ear1^ 
removed  with  her  sister  to  London,  where  their  brother,  the  late  Sir  Matthew 
Baillie,  was  settled  as  a  physician,  and  there  her  earliest  poetical  works  appeared 
anonymously.  Her  first  dramatic  efforts  were  published  in  1793,  under  the  title 
of  "A  Series  of  Plays:  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  Delineate  the  Stronger  Pas- 
sions of  the  Mind,  each  Passion  being  the  subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a  Comedy." 
To  the  volume  was  prefixed  a  long  and  interesting  "Introductory  Discourse,"  in 
which  the  authoress  discusses  the  subject  of  the  drama  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  simple  nature  over  all  decoration  and  refinement.  "  Let 
one  simple  trait  of  the  human  heart,"  says  she,  "  one  expression  of  passion,  genu- 
ine and  true  to  nature,  be  introduced,  and  it  will  stand  forth  alone  in  the  bold- 
ness of  reality,  whilst  the  false  and  unnatural  around  it  fades  away  upon  every 
side,  like  the  rising  exhalations  of  the  morning."  This  theory  the  accomplished 
dramatist  illustrated  in  her  plays,  the  merits  of  which  were  so  quickly  recognized 
that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  a  few  months.  Miss  Baillie  was  then  in 
her  thirty-fourth  year.     A  second  volume  was  published  in  1802,  and  a  third  in 

•  The  wild  harp  silent  hung 


By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  a  hundred  years  roll'd  o'er, 
When  she,  the  hold  enchantress,  came 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame — 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure, 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  •  MontfortV  hate  and  ''Basil's'  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspiring  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again." 
46* 
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1812.  During  the  interval,  she  gave  the  world  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  dramas 
in  1804,  and  the  "  Family  Legend"  in  1810,  a  tragedy  founded  on  Highland  tra- 
dition, and  which,  principally  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  The  only  "Play  of  the  Passions"  ever  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  was  "  De  Montfort,"  which  was  brought  out  by  the  celebrated 
actor  John  Kemble,  and  played  for  eleven  nights.  In  fact,  like  all  the  dramatic 
efforts  of  our  authoress,  it  was  a  poem — a  poem  full  of  genius  and  the  true  spirit 
of  poetry — but  not  a  play.  Though  the  best  of  her  dramatic  productions,  it  is 
deficient  in  those  lifelike,  stirring  scenes,  and  in  that  variety  and  fulness  of  pas- 
sion, the  "form  and  pressure"  of  everyday  life,  which  are  so  essential  to  success 
on  the  stage. 

In  1823,  our  authoress  published  a  long-promised  collection  of  "Poetic  Miscel- 
lanies," and  in  1836  three  more  volumes  of  plays.  Besides  these  poetic  produc- 
tions, she  is  the  author  of  "A  View  of  the  General  Tenor  of  the  New  Testament 
regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ."  She  also  published  "Metri- 
cal Legends  of  Eminent  Characters,"  "  Fugitive  Verses,"  and  some  less  important 
publications.  She  died  on  the  22d  of  February,  1851,1  retaining  her  faculties  till 
the  last.  Gentle  and  unassuming  to  all,  with  an  unchangeable  simplicity  of  man- 
ner and  character,  she  counted  among  her  friends  many  of  the  most  celebrated  for 
talent  and  genius ;  nor  were  those  who  resorted  to  her  modest  home  confined  to 
the  natives  of  her  own  country,  but  many  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially from  our  own  land,  sought  introduction  to  one  whose  fame  is  commensurate 
.with  the  knowledge  of  English  Literature.2 

But  a  short  time  before  her  death,  Miss  Baillie  completed  an  entire  edition  of  her 
dramatic  works.  Upon  these  she  laid  out  her  chief  strength.  In  their  general 
character,  they  are  marked  by  great  originality  and  invention.  Her  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  of  its  wide  range  for  good  or  evil,  of  its  multifarious,  change- 
ful, and  wayward  nature,  was  great,  and  her  power  of  portraying  character  has 
rarely  been  excelled.  Her  female  portraits  are  especially  beautiful,  and  possess 
an  unusual  degree  of  elevation  and  purity.  But  though  distinguished  chiefly  for 
her  dramatic  writings,  her  lyric  and  miscellaneous  poetry  takes  a  very  high  rank 

1  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  account,  in  "  Chambers'  Journal."  of  her  interview  with 
Lord  Jeffrey,  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  "  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1820  that  Miss  Baillie 
paid  her  last  visit  to  Scotland,  and  passed  those  delightful  days  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Ab- 
botsford,  the  second  of  which  is  so  pleasantly  given  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  life  of  the  bard.  Her 
friends  again  perceived  a  change  in  her  manners.  They  had  become  blander  and  much  more 
cordial.  She  had  probably  been  now  too  long  admired  and  reverently  looked  up  to,  not  to 
understand  her  own  position,  and  the  encouragement  which,  essentially  unassuming  as  she 
was,  would  be  necessary  from  her  to  reassure  the  timid  and  satisfy  the  proud.  She  had  mag- 
nanimously forgiven  and  lived  down  the  unjust  severity  of  her  Edinburgh  critic,  and  now  no 
longer  refused  to  be  made  personally  known  to  him.  He  was  presented  to  her  by  their  mu- 
tual friend,  the  amiable  Dr.  Moorehead.  They  had  much  earnest  and  interesting  talk  toge- 
ther, and  from  that  hour  to  the  end  of  their  lives  entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  and 
cordial  esteem.  After  this,  Jeffrey  seldom  visited  London  without  indulging  himself  in  a 
friendly  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  secluded  poetess :  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  him  writ- 
ing of  her  in  the  following  cordial  way  in  later  years  :  'London,  April  28,  1840. — I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  we  have  been  twice  out  to  Hampstead,  to  hunt  out  Joanna  Baillie,  and  found  her 
the  other  day  as  fresh,  natural,  and  amiable  as  ever — and  as  little  like  a  Tragic  Muse.  Since 
old  Mrs.  Brougham's  death,  I  do  not  know  so  nice  an  old  woman.'  And  again,  in  January  7, 
•  1842  :  '  We  went  to  Hampstead,  and  paid  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  Joanna  Baillie,  who  is  mar- 
vellous in  health  and  spirits,  and  youthful  freshness  and  simplicity  of  feeling,  and  not  a  bit 
deaf,  blind,  or  torpid.' " 

*  Read  articles  on  Miss  Baillie's  Plays,  in  the  2d  and  67th  volumes  of  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view." 
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among  similar  productions  of  the  present  century.  To  great  simplicity  and  wo- 
manly tenderness  of  feeling,  she  unites  at  times  a  conciseness  and  vigor  of  expres- 
sion which  are  not  often  surpassed.  A  good  idea  of  her  various  styles  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  pieces  : — 


TO   A   CHILD. 

Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek, 

And  curly  pate,  and  merry  eye, 
And  arm  and  shoulder  round  and  sleek, 

And  soft  and  fair  ? — thou  urchin  sly ! 

What  boots  it  who  with  sweet  caresses 
First  call'd  thee  his — or  squire  or  hind  ? 

Since  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning, 

As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall ; 
Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  me  running, 

Is  infantine  coquetry  all. 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown  ; 

With  mocks,  and  threats,  half-lisp'd,  half-spoken, 
I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown, 

Of  right  good-will  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 

A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging  ; 
To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do, 

Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself, 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  treasure  : 

I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf 

To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet,  for  all  thy  merry  look, 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coming 

When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook, 
The  weary  spell  or  horn-book  thumbing. 

Well,  let  it  be ! — through  weal  and  woe, 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range; 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show, 

And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


A    MOTHER    TO    HER    WAKING   INFANT. 

Now  in  thy  dazzled,  half-oped  eye, 
Thy  curled  nose  and  lip  awry, 
Uphoisted  arms  and  noddling  head, 
And  little  chin  with  crystal  spread, 
Poor  helpless  thing !   what  do  I  see 
That  I  should  sing  of  thee  ? 
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From  thy  poor  tongue  no  accents  come, 
Which  can  but  rub  thy  toothless  gum : 
Small  understanding  boasts  thy  face  ; 
Thy  shapeless  limbs  nor  step  nor  grace : 
A  few  short  words  thy  feats  may  tell ; 
And  yet  I  love  thee  well. 

When  wakes  the  sudden  bitter  shriek, 
And  redder  swells  thy  little  cheek ; 
When  rattled  keys  thy  woes  beguile, 
And  through  thine  eyelids  gleams  the  smile: 
Still  for  thy  weekly  self  is  spent 
Thy  little  silly  plaint. 

But  when  thy  friends  are  in  distress, 
Thou'lt  laugh  and  chuckle  ne'ertheless ; 
Nor  with  kind  sympathy  be  smitten, 
Though  all  are  sad  but  thee  and  kitten ; 
Yet,  puny  varlet  that  thou  art, 
Thou  twitchest  at  the  heart. 

Thy  smooth  round  cheek  so  soft  and  warm ; 
Thy  pinky  hand  and  dimpled  arm; 
Thy  silken  locks  that  Scantly  peep, 
With  gold-tipp'd  ends,  where  circles  deep 
Around  thy  neck  in  harmless  grace 
So  soft  and  sleekly  hold  their  place, 
Might  harder  hearts  with  kindness  fill, 
And  gain  our  right  good-will. 

Each  passing  clown  bestows  his  blessing, 
Thy  mouth  is  worn  with  old  wives'  kissing : 
E'en  lighter  looks  the  gloomy  eye 
Of  surly  sense  when  thou  art  by ; 
And  yet,  I  think,  whoe'er  they  be, 
They  love  thee  not  like  me. 

Perhaps  when  time  shall  add  a  few 
Short  months  to  thee,  thou'lt  love  me  too ; 
And  after  that,  through  life's  long  way, 
Become  my  sure  and  cheering  stay; 
Wilt  care  for  me  and  be  my  hold, 
When  I  am  weak  and  old. 


THE    KITTEN. 

Wanton  droll,  whose  harmless  play 
Beguiles  the  rustic's  closing  day, 
When  drawn  the  evening  fire  about, 
Sit  aged  Crone  and  thoughtless  Lout, 
And  child  upon  his  three  foot  stool, 
Waiting  till  his  supper  cool ; 
And  maid,  whose  cheek  outblooms  the  rose, 
As  bright  the  blazing  fagot  glows, 
Who,  bending  to  the  friendly  light 
Plies  her  task  with  busy  sleight ; 
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Come,  show  thy  tricks  and  sportive  graces, 
Thus  circled  round  with  merry  faces. 

Backward  coil'd,  and  crouching  low, 
With  glaring  eyeballs  watch  thy  foe, 
The  housewife's  spindle  whirling  round, 
Or  thread,  or  straw,  that  on  the  ground 
Its  shadow  throws,  by  urchin  sly 
Held  out  to  lure  thy  roving  eye  ; 
Then  onward  stealing,  fiercely  spring 
Upon  the  futile,  faithless  thing. 
Now,  wheeling  round,  with  bootless  skill, 
Thy  bo-peep  tail  provokes  thee  still, 
As  oft  beyond  thy  curving  side 
Its  jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide ; 
Till,  from  thy  centre  starting  fair, 
Thou  sidelong  rear'st,  with  rump  in  air, 
Erected  stiff,  and  gait  .awry, 
Like  madam  in  her  tantrums  high  : 
Though  ne'er  a  madam  of  them  all, 
Whose  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  hall, 
More  varied  trick  and  whim  displays, 
To  catch  the  admiring  stranger's  gaze. 


The  featcst  tumbler,  stage-bedight, 
To  thee  is  but  a  clumsy  wight, 
Who  every  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  pains  ; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  gaping  crowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
But,  stopp'd  the  while  thy  wanton  pla}r, 
Applauses,  too,  thy  feats  repay: 
For  then  beneath  some  urchin's  hand, 
With  modest  pride  thou  tak'st  thy  stand, 
While  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  swells  "thy  glossy  fur, 
And  loudly  sings  thy  busy  pur, 
As,  timing  wrell  the  equal  sound, 
Thy  clutching  feet  bepat  the  ground, 
And  all  their  harmless  claws  disclose, 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whisker'd  cheek 
Thy  half-closed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  by  cottage  fire 
Do  rustics  rude  thy  feats  admire ; 
The  learned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  range  of  human  lore, 
Or,  with  unfetter' d  fancy,  fly 
Through  airy  heights  of  poesy, 
Pausing,  smiles  with  alter'd  air 
To  see  thee  climb  his  elbow-chair, 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  below, 
Hold  warfare  with  his  slipper' d  toe. 
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The  widow'd  dame,  or  lonely  maid, 
Who  in  the  still,  but  cheerless  shade 
Of  home  unsocial,  spends  her  age, 
And  rarely  turns  a  letter' d  page ; 
Upon  her  hearth  for  thee  lets  fall 
The  rounded  cork,  or  paper-ball, 
Nor  chides  thee  on  thy  wicked  watch 
The  ends  of  ravell'd  skein  to  catch, 
But  lets  thee  have  thy  wayward  will, 
Perplexing  oft  her  sober  skill. 
Even  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent, 
In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent, 
Reviews  the  coil  of  former  days, 
And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ways ; 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Doth  rouse  him  from  his  moody  dream, 
Feels,  as  thou  gambol'st  round  his  seat, 
His  heart  with  pride  less  fiercely  beat, 
And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find 
That  joins  him  still  to  living  kind. 

Whence  hast  thou,  then,  thou  witless  Puss, 
The  magic  power  to  charm  us  thus? 
Is  it  that,  in  thy  glaring  eye, 
And  rapid  movements,  we  descry, 
While  we  at  ease,  secure  from  ill, 
The  chimney-corner  snugly  fill, 
A  lion,  darting  on  the  prey, 
A  tiger,  at  his  ruthless  play  ? 
Or  is  it  that  in  thee  we  trace, 
With  all  thy  varied  wanton  grace, 
An  emblem  view'd  with  kindred  eye, 
Of  tricksy,  restless  infancy  ? 
Ah!  many  a  lightly  sportive  child, 
Who  hath,  like  thee,  our  wits  beguiled, 
To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown, 
With  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disown. 
Even  so,  poor  Kit !  must  thou  endure, 
Wlien  thou  becomest  a  cat  demure, 
Full  many  a  cuff  and  angry  word, 
Chid  roughly  from  the  tempting  board ; 
And  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  I  ween, 
So  oft  our  favor'd  playmate  been, 
Soft  be  the  change  which  thou  shalt  prove, 
When  time  hath  spoil'd  thee  of  our  love; 
Still  be  thou  deem'd,  by  housewife  fat, 
A  comely,  careful,  mousing  cat, 
Whose  dish  is,  for  the  public  good, 
Replenish' d  oft  with  savory  food. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past, 
Be  thou  to  pond  or  dunghill  cast ; 
But  gently  borne  on  good  man's  spade, 
Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid, 
And  children  show,  with  glistening  eyes, 
The  place  where  poor  old  Pussy  lies. 
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MORNING    SONG. 


Up  !   quit  thy  bower  ;  late  wears  the  hour  ; 
Long  have  the  rooks  caw'd  round  thy  tower; 
On  flower  and  tree  loud  hums  the  bee ; 
The  wilding  kid  sports  merrily  : 
A  day  so  bright,  so  fresh,  so  clear, 
Showeth  when  good  fortune's  near. 

Up  !  lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair, 
And  bathe  thee  in  the  breezy  air ; 
The  rolling  stream  that  soothed  thy  dream 
Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 
And  hours  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so  gay, 
Will  waft  good  fortune  on  its  way. 

Up  !  time  will  tell :  the  friar's  bell 
Its  service  sound  hath  chimed  well ; 
The  aged  crone  keeps  house  alone, 
And  reapers  to  the  fields  are  gone ; 
The  active  day,  so  fair  and  bright, 
May  bring  good  fortune  ere  the  night. 


MY   LOVE    IS    ON    HER    WAY. 

Oh  welcome  bat  and  owlet  gray, 
Thus  winging  low  your  airy  way ! 
And  welcome  moth  and  drowsy  fly, 
That  to  mine  ear  come  humming  by! 
And  welcome  shadows  dim  and  deep, 
And  stars  that  through  the  pale  sky  peep ; 
Oh  welcome  all !  to  me  ye  say 
My  woodland  love  is  on  her  wa}T. 

Upon  the  soft  wind  floats  her  hair, 
Her  breath  is  on  the  dewy  air ; 
Her  steps  are  in  the  whisper'd  sound 
That  steals  along  the  stilly  ground. 
Oh  dawn  of  day.  in  rosy  bower, 
What  art  thou  to  this  witching  hour? 
Oh  noon  of  day,  in  sunshine  bright, 
What  art  thou  to  this  fall  of  night  ? 


FAME. 

Oh !  who  shall  lightly  say,  that  Fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
AVhilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 

The  young  from  slothful  couch  will  start, 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 

Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part? 
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Oh !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead, 

All  ages  past  a  blank  would  be, 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  murky  bed, 

A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen, — 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

Oh  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 

To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed, 

That  point  to  immortality? 


A   BATTLE-FIELD. 

So  thus  ye  lie,  who,  with  the  morning  sun, 
Rose  cheerily,  and  girt  your  armor  on 
With  all  the  vigor,  and  capacity, 
And  comeliness  of  strong  and  youthful  men. 
Ye  also,  taken  in  your  manhood's  wane, 
With  grizzled  pates,  from  mates,  whose  wither'd  hands 
For  some  good  thirty  years  had  smoothed  your  couch : 
Alas !  and  ye  whose  fair  and  early  growth 
Did  give  you  the  similitude  of  men 
Ere  your  fond  mothers  ceased  to  tend  you  still, 
As  nurselings  of  their  care,  ye  lie  together. 
ft.*.*.-*.'* 

Oh  !  there  be  some 
Whose  writhed  features,  fix'd  in  all  the  strength 
Of  grappling  agony,  do  stare  upon  you, 
With  their  dead  eyes  half  open'd. 

And  there  be  some  struck  through  with  bristling  darts, 
Whose  clenched  hands  have  torn  the  pebbles  up ; 
Whose  gnashing  teeth  have  ground  the  very  sand. 
Nay,  some  I've  seen  among  those  bloody  heaps, 
Defaced  and  'reft  e'en  of  the  form  of  men, 
Who  in  convulsive  motion  yet  retain 
Some  shreds  of  life  more  horrible  than  death. 

Ethwald. 


DAVID  MACBETH  MOIR,  1798—1851. 

To  few  writers  of  the  present  century  has  English  poetry  been  more  indebted 
than  to  David  Macbeth  Moir,  not  only  for  his  own  productions,  but  for  his  genial 
and  discriminating  criticism  on  the  poetry  of  others.  He  was  born  at  Mussel- 
burg,  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1798.    From 
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the  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  pursued  his  medical  studies  with  diligence  and  success.  Having  received  the 
diploma  of  a  surgeon,  he  established  himself  in  that  capacity  in  his  native  place, 
where  he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 

Dr.  Moir  was  but  about  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  committed  his  first 
verses  to  the  press  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of 
the  Greek  letter,  (A,)  and  hence  the  title  of  "  Delta"  was  usually  given  to  him  in 
the  literary  world.  Mr.  Blackwood  at  once  saw  the  great  merits  of  his  new  con- 
tributor, and  earnestly  desired  a  continuance  of  his  favors ;  and  accordingly,  for 
the  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  he  continued  to  enrich  the  pages  of  that 
Magazine  with  a  series  of  poems,  which  would  be  remarkable,  were  it  for  nothing 
but  the  profusion  with  which  they  were  poured  forth.  But  they  possessed  many 
and  high  qualities — a  great  command  of  language  and  numbers,  a  delicate  and 
graceful  fancy,  and  a  sweet,  pure  vein  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  "  Delta,"  wrote 
Professor  Wilson,  "has  produced  many  original  pieces,  which  will  possess  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  poetry  of  Scotland.  Delicacy  and  grace  characterize  his 
happiest  compositions  ;  some  of  them  are  beautiful,  and  others  breathe  the  sim- 
plest and  purest  pathos."  Xot  less  decisive  is  the  praise  of  Lord  Jeffrey  : — "  I 
cannot,"  he  writes  to  our  author,  "resist  the  impulse  of  thanking  you  with  all 
my  heart  for  the  deep  gratification  you  have  afforded  me,  and  the  soothing,  and 
I  hope  '  bettering,'  emotions  which  you  have  excited.  I  am  sure  that  what  you 
have  written  is  more  genuine  pathos  than  any  thing,  almost,  I  have  ever  read  in 
verse,  and  is  so  tender  and  true,  so  sweet  and  natural,  as  to  make  all  lower 
recommendations  indifferent." 

Though  often  urged  to  remove  to  Edinburgh  to  practise  his  profession,  Dr. 
Moir  could  not  bring  himself  to  forsake  his  native  place,  where  he  felt  that  the 
poor  had  a  special  claim  upon  him.  Of  his  profession  he  took  a  high  estimate, 
regarding  it  less  as  the  means  for  securiDg  competency  for  himself  than  as  an  art 
which  he  was  privileged  to  practise  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings ;  and  numerous  sacrifices  did  he  make,  and  many 
dangers  did  he  incur,  to  carry  aid  and  consolation  to  those  who  had  no  other  claim 
upon  him  except  their  common  humanity. 

In  1S31,  Dr.  Moir  published  his  "  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine, 
being  a  view  of  the  Progress  of  the  Healing  Art  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Arabians,"  a  work  of  great  research  and  diversified  erudition.  In 
1843,  he  published  his  "  Domestic  Verses,"  which  were  received  with  great  favor 
and  passed  through  numerous  editions.  In  1851,  he  delivered  a  course  of  "  Six 
Lectures  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  on  the  Poetical  Literature 
of  the  Past  Half  Century,"  which  were  soon  after  published.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  these  in  terms  of  too  high  praise,  for  I  know  not  where,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  may  be  found  so  much  sound  criticism  and  judicious  reflections 
upon  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.1  In  July,  1851,  ap- 
peared the  "  Lament  of  Seliin,"  Delta's  last  contribution  to  Blackwood's  Maga- 


1 1  am  happy  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  these  "  Lectures"  in  this  revised  edition  of 
my  English  Literature. 
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zine.  From  first  to  last,  he  contributed  three  hundred  and  seventy  articles,  in 
prose  and  verse,  to  that  periodical. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1851,  in  dismounting  from  his  horse  at  the  door  of  a  pa- 
tient, he  accidentally  hurt  one  of  his  legs,  which  had  before  been  injured  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  carriage.  He  suffered  much  pain,  inflammation  succeeded,  and 
spasms  followed  ;  and  though  every  thing  was  done  for  his  relief,  he  continued  to 
sink,  and  expired,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  in  calm,  Christian 
resignation,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  1851.  His  last  words  were  a 
prayer,  uttered  in  the  most  distinct  and  fervent  manner: — "And  now  may  the 
Lord  my  God  not  separate  between  my  soul  and  my  body  till  he  has  made  a  final 
and  eternal  separation  between  my  soul  and  sin,  for  the  sake  of  my  Redeemer." 

Of  his  character,  his  biographer,  the  poet,  Thomas  Aird,  remarks — "  Profes- 
sional reputation  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  literary  honor  is  not  to  be  despised  ; 
but  all  distinctions  fade  away  as  comparatively  cheap  to  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Mr.  Moir  in  the  'mild  majesty  of  private  life/  Constituted  and 
composed  of  so  many  harmonious  excellencies,  the  Christian  gentleman,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  beautiful  family,  was  the  consummation  of  them  all."  Says  the 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  "  We  take  farewell  of 
the  gentlest  and  kindest  being,  of  the  most  true  and  single-hearted  man,  that  we 
may  ever  hope  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  this  earthly  pilgrimage." 

Dr.  Moir  married,  in  1829,  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Bell,  of  Leith,  who  is  still  living, 
(1853.)  They  had  eleven  children,  of  which  eight  survived  the  father.  Three, 
who  died  before  reaching  their  fifth  year,  namely,  Charles  Bell,  William  Black- 
wood, and  David  Macbeth,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  whom  he  lamented  in 
strains  of  such  undying  pathos,  sleep  side  by  side  with  their  father  in  the  quiet 
churchyard  of  Inveresk.1 

CASA   WAPPY.2 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come, 

Where  life  is  joy  ? 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth, 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth, 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell, 

As  closed  thine  eye; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell, 

When  thou  didst  die  ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee, 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathom'd  agony, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

1  Read  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  David  •Macbeth  Moir,  (A,)  edited  by  Thomas  Aird,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,"  2  volumes. 

a  This  was  the  self-conferred  pet  name  of  his  litle  son  David  Macbeth,  who  was  snatched 
away,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half. 
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Thou  wert  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  given  ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven  : 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 
Casa  Trappy ! 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline — 

'Twas  cloudless  joy  ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

Beloved  boy! 
This  morn  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay; 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay ; 
And,  e'er  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 
Casa  Wappy! 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride, 

Earth's  undefiled ; 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died, 

Our  dear,  sweet  child  ! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will, 

Thou  meet'st  my  sight; 
There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still — ■ 

A  form  of  light ! 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek — 
I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak — 
Till,  oh !  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Methinks  thou  smilest  before  me  now. 

With  glance  of  stealth  ; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  full  brow 

In  buoyant  health  ; 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light, 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  carnation'd  bright, 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white, 
Casa  Wappy  ! 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall. 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow, 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball ; 

But  where  art  thou  ? 
A  corner  holds  thine  empty  chair ; 
Thy  playthings,  idly  scatter'd  there, 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Even  to  the  last  thy  every  word — 

To  glad — to  grieve — 
Was  sweet,  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer's  eve ; 
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In  outward  beauty  undecay'd, 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade, 
And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  fade, 
Casa  Wappy  ! 

We  mourn  for  thee,  when  blind  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills  ; 
We  pine  for  thee,  when  morn's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills  ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All — to  the  wall-flower  and  wild-pea — 
Are  changed :  we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth, 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem, 

An  inward  birth : 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer  ; 
All  day  we  miss  thee — everywhere — 
Casa  Wappy! 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go, 

In  life's  spring-bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below — 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree, 
The  cuckoo  and  "the  busy  bee," 
Return ;  but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

JTis  so  ;  but  can  it  be — (while  flowers 

Revive  again) — 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  ours 

For  aye  remain ! 
Oh !  can  it  be,  that,  o'er  the  grave, 
The  grass  renew'd  should  yearly  wave, 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save  ? — 
Casa  Wappy  I 

It  cannot  be ;  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die, 
Life  were  a  mockery — Thought  were  woe — 

And  Truth  a  lie — 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain — 
Religion  frenzy — Virtue  vain — 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Then  be  to  us,  0  dear,  lost  child ! 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  above ; 
Soon,  soon  thy  little  feet  have  trode 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road, 
That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  God, 
Casa  Wappy ! 
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Yet,  'tis  sweet  balm  to  our  despair, 

Fond,  fairest  boy, 
That  Heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there 

With  Him  in  joy  ! 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes, 
There  beauty's  stream  for  ever  flows, 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Farewell,  then — for  a  while,  farewell — 

Pride  of  my  heart ! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell, 

Thus  torn  apart  : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee  ; 
And,  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be, 
Beyond  the  grave  I'll  meet  with  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 1 


WEE    WILLIE.2 

Fare-thee-well,  our  last  and  fairest, 

Dear  wee  Willie,  fare-thee-well ! 
God,  who  lent  thee,  hath  recall'd  thee 

Back  with  him  and  his  to  dwell. 
Fifteen  moons  their  silver  lustre 

Only  o'er  thy  brow  had  shed, 
When  thy  spirit  join'd  the  seraphs, 

And  thy  dust  the  dead. 
Like  a  sunbeam,  through  our  dwelling 

Shone  thy  presence  bright  and  calm  ; 
Thou  didst  add  a  zest  of  pleasure, 

To  our  sorrows  thou  wert  balm  ; — 
Brighter  beam'd  thine  eyes  than  summer ; 

And  thy  first  attempt  at  speech 
Thrill' d  our  heart-strings  with  a  rapture 

Music  ne'er  could  reach. 
As  we  gazed  upon  thee  sleeping. 

With  thy  fine  fair  locks  outspread, 
Thou  didst  seem  a  little  angel, 

AVho  to  earth  from  heaven  had  stray'd  ; 
And,  entranced,  we  watch'd  the  vision, 

Half  in  hope  and  half  affright, 
Lest  what  we  deem'd  ours,  and  earthly, 

Should  dissolve  in  light. 
Snows  o'ermantled  hill  and  valley, 

Sullen  clouds  begrimed  the  sky, 
When  the  first,  drear  doubt  oppress'd  us, 

That  our  child  was  doom'd  to  die. 


1  "  And  now  for  the  rarest  of  all  poetic  merit — heart-suMuing  pathos.  The  '  Domestic 
Verses'  themselves  are  a  complete  '  Worship  of  Sorrow.'  The  simple,  sobbing,  wailing  pathos 
of  '  Casa  Wappy'  has  drawn  more  tears  of  mothers  than  any  other  dirge  of  our  day.  Poem 
we  are  loth  to  call  it :  such  things  are  not  made  by  the  brain — they  are  the  spilth  of  the 
human  heart,  that  wonderful  fountain,  fed  from  the  living  veins  of  Heaven,  and  welling 
over."— Thomas  Aird. 

^  His  son  William  Blackwood,  who  dieil  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months. 
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Through  each  long  night-watch,  the  taper 

Show'd  the  hectic  of  thy  cheek  ; 
And  each  anxious  dawn  beheld  thee 

More  worn  out,  and  weak. 

Oh,  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  anguish 

Of  a  parent's  brooding  heart, 
When  despair  is  hovering  round  it, 

And  yet  hope  will  scarce  depart — 
"When  each  transient  flush  of  fever 

Omens  health's  returning  light, 
Only  to  involve  the  watchers 

'Mid  intenser  night ! 

'Twas  even  then  Destruction's  angel 

Shook  his  pinions  o'er  our  path, 
Seized  the  rosiest  of  our  household, 

And  struck  Charlie  down  in  death — 
Fearful,  awful  Desolation 

On  our  lintel  set  his  sign ; 
And  we  turn'd  from  his  quick  death- scene, 

Willie,  round  to  thine  ! 

As  the  beams  of  Spring's  first  morning 

Through  the  silent  chamber  play'd, 
Lifeless,  in  my  arms  I  raised  thee, 

And  in  thy  small  coffin  laid ; 
Ere  the  day-star  with  the  darkness 

Nine  times  had  triumphant  striven. 
In  one  grave  had  met  your  ashes, 

And  your  souls  in  Heaven ! 

Five  were  ye,  the  beauteous  blossoms 

Of  our  hopes,  our  hearts,  our  hearth ; 
Two  asleep  lie  buried  under — 

Three  for  us  yet  gladden  earth. 
Thee,  our  hyacinth,  gay  Charlie — 

Willie,  thee,  our  snow- drop  pure — 
Back  to  us  shall  second  spring-time 

Never  more  allure ! 

Yet  while  thinking,  oh !  our  lost  ones  I 

Of  how  dear  ye  were  to  us, 
Why  should  dreams  of  doubt  and  darkness 

Haunt  our  troubled  spirits  thus ! 
Why,  across  the  cold  dim  churchyard 

Flit  our  visions  of  despair  ? 
Seated  on  the  tomb,  Faith's  angel 

Says,  "  Ye  are  not  there  !" 

Where  then  are  ye  ?    With  the  Saviour 

Blest,  for  ever  blest,  are  ye, 
Mid  the  sinless,  little  children, 

Who  have  heard  his  "Come  to  me!" 
'Yond  the  shades  of  death's  dark  valley, 

Now  ye  lean  upon  his  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  dare  not  enter, 

And  the  weary  rest ! 
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THE   LOST    LAMB. 

A  shepherd  laid  upon  his  bed, 
With  many  a  sigh,  Ms  aching  head, 
For  him — his  favorite  boy — to  whom 
Death  had  been  dealt — a  sudden  doom. 
"But  yesterday,"  with  sobs  he  cried, 
"  Thou  wert,  with  sweet  looks,  at  my  side 
Life's  loveliest  blossom,  and  to-day, 
Woe's  me  !  thou  liest  a  thing  of  clay  ! 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone  ; 
It  cannot  be  that  now,  alone, 
A  gray-hair'd  man  on  earth  am  I, 
Whilst  thou  within  its  bosom  lie  ? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  smiling  there, 
With  beaming  eyes  and  sunny  hair, 
As  thou  wert  wont,  when  fondling  me, 
To  clasp  my  neck  from  off  my  knee ! 
Was  it  thy  voice  ?     Again,  oh  speak, 
My  son,  or  else  my  heart  will  break!" 

Each  adding  to  that  father's  woes, 
A  thousand  bygone  scenes  arose  ; 
At  home — a-field — each  with  its  joy, 
Each  with  its  smile — and  all  his  boy  ! 
Now  swell'd  his  proud  rebellious  breast, 
With  darkness  and  with  doubt  opprest ; 
Now  sank  despondent,  while  amain 
L'nnerving  tears  fell  down  like  rain : 
Air — air — he  breathed,  yet  wanted  breath — 
It  was  not  life — it  was  not  death — 
But  the  drear  agony  between, 
Where  all  is  heard,  and  felt,  and  seen — 
The  wheels  of  action  set  ajar  ; 
The  body  with  the  soul  at  war. 
'Twas  vain — 'twas  vain  ;  he  could  not  find 
A  haven  for  his  shipwreck'd  mind  : 
Sleep  shunn'd  his  pillow.     Forth  he  went — 
The  moon  from  midnight's  azure  tent 
Shone  down,  and,  with  serenest  light, 
Flooded  the  windless  plains  of  night; 
The  lake  in  its  clear  mirror  show'd 
Each  little  star  that  twinkling  glow'd ; 
Aspens,  that  quiver  with  a  breath, 
Were  stirless  in  that  hush  of  death  ; 
The  birds  were  nestled  in  their  bowers ; 
The  dewdrops  glitter'd  on  the  flowers : 
Almost  it  seem'd  as  pitying  Heaven 
Awhile  its  sinless  calm  had  given 
To  lower  regions,  lest  despair 
Should  make  abode  for  ever  there ; 
So  softly  pure,  so  calmly  bright, 
Brooded  o'er  earth  the  wings  of  night. 

O'ershadow'd  by  its  ancient  yew, 
His  sheep-cote  met  the  shepherd's  view ; 
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And,  placid,  in  that  calm  profound, 
His  silent  flocks  lay  slumbering  round ; 
With  flowing  mantle  by  his  side, 
Sudden,  a  stranger  he  espied ; 
Bland  was  his  visage,  and  his  voice 
Soften'd  the  heart,  yet  bade  rejoice. 
"  Why  is  thy  mourning  thus  ?"  he  said, 
<k  Why  thus  doth  sorrow  bow  thy  head? 
Why  faltereth  thus  thy  faith,  that  so 
Abroad  despairing  thou  dost  go  ? 
As  if  the  God,  who  gave  thee  breath, 
Held  not  the  keys  of  life  and  death  ! — 
When  from  the  flocks  that  feed  about, 
A  single  lamb  thou  choosest  out, 
Is  it  not  that  which  seemeth  best 
That  thou  dost  take,  yet  leave  the  rest? — 
Yes  !  such  thy  wont ;  and,  even  so, 
With  his  choice  little  ones  below 
Doth  the  Good  Shepherd  deal ;  he  breaks 
Their  earthly  bands,  and  homeward  takes, 
Early,  ere  sin  hath  render' d  dim 
The  image  of  the  seraphim!" 

Heart-struck,  the  shepherd  home  return' d ; 
Again  within  his  bosom  burn'd 
The  light  of  faith  ;   and,  from  that  day, 
He  trode  serene  life's  onward  way. 


SPRING   HYMN. 

How  pleasant  is  the  opening  year  ! 

The  clouds  of  Winter  melt  away ; 
The  flowers  in  beauty  reappear ; 

The  songster  carols  from  the  spray ; 
Lengthens  the  more  refulgent  day ; 

And  bluer  glows  the  arching  sky ; 
All  things  around  us  seem  to  say — 

"  Christian  !  direct  thy  thoughts  on  high." 

In  darkness,  through  the  dreary  length 

Of  Winter  slept  both  bud  and  bloom  ; 
But  Nature  now  puts  forth  her  strength, 

And  starts  renew'd,  as  from  the  tomb ; 
Behold  an  emblem  of  thy  doom, 

0  man ! — a  star  hath  shone  to  save^- 
And  morning  yet  shall  re-illume 

The  midnight  darkness  of  the  grave ! 

Yet  ponder  well,  how  then  shall  break 

The  dawn  of  second  life  on  thee — 
Shalt  thou  to  hope — to  bliss  awake  ? 

Or  vainly  strive  God's  wrath  to  flee  ? 
Then  shall  pass  forth  the  dread  decree, 

That  makes  or  weal  or  woe  thine  own  : 
Up,  and  to  work !     Eternity 

Must  reap  the  harvest  Time  hath  sown. 
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LILIES. 

1  Look  to  the  lilies  how  they  grow  V9 
'Twas  thus  the  Saviour  said,  that  we, 

Even  in  the  simplest  flowers  that  blow, 
God's  ever  watchful  care  might  see, 

Yes  !  naught  escapes  the  guardian  eye 
Of  Him,  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Of  Him,  who  lists  the  raven's  cry — 
However  vast,  however  small. 

Then  mourn  not  we  for  those  we  love, 
As  if  all  hope  were  reft  away, 

Nor  let  our  sorrowing  hearts  refuse 
Submission  to  His  will  to  pay. 

Shall  He,  who  paints  the  lily's  leaf, 
Who  gives  the  rose  its  scented  breath, 

Love  all  His  works  except  the  chief, 
And  leave  His  image,  Man,  to  death  ? 

No  !  other  hearts  and  hopes  be  ours, 
And  to  our  souls  let  faith  be  given 

To  think  our  lost  friends  only  flowers 
Transplanted  from  this  world  to  Heaven. 


The  following  extracts  from  his  "  Sketches  of  Poetical  Literature  for  the  Past 
Half  Century/'  will  give  some  idea  of  Br.  Moir  as  a  most  tasteful  and  judicious 
critic : — 

HEBREW   POETRY. 

The  most  sublime  poetry,  by  far,  to  which  the  world  has  ever 
listened,  is  that  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  immeasurably  beyond  all 
Greek  and  all  Roman  inspiration;  and  yet  its  sole  theme  is  the 
Great  Jehovah,  and  the  ways  and  wonders  of  His  creation.  All 
is  simply  grand,  nakedly  sublime ;  and  man  before  his  Maker,  even 
in  the  act  of  adoration,  is  there  made  to  put  his  lips  in  the  dust. 
So  have  done  the  great  bards  of  succeeding  times:  Milton,  and 
Young,  and  Thomson,  and  Cowper,  and  Polfok.  In  approaching 
the  shrine,  they  take  off  the  sandals  from  their  feet,  well  knowing 
that  the  spot  whereon  they  stand  is  holy  ground.  But  all  not  be- 
ing great,  alas  !  all  do  not  so  behave ;  and  hence,  in  common  hands, 
sacred  poetry  has  become,  not  without  reason,  a  subject  of  doubt 
and  discussion ;  for  in  them  error  has  dared  to  counsel  infallibility 
— ignorance  to  fathom  omniscience — and  narrow-minded  prejudice 
to  circumscribe  the  bounds  of  mercy — the  human  irreverently  to 
approach  the  Divine — and  "  fools  to  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread." 
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GENIUS. 

Genius  is  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  gifted  as  a  toy.  It  is  a 
dread  tiling.  It  is  like  a  sharp  two-edged  sword  placed  in  the 
hand  of  its  possessor,  for  much  of  good  or  of  evil ;  and  the  results 
are  exactly  as  it  is  wielded,  whether  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left.  To  claim  exclusive  moral — say  rather  immoral — privileges 
for  men  of  genius,  as  men  of  genius,  is  absurd.  They  ask  none, 
they  need  none.  Eccentricity  and  error  may  be  coupled  with 
genius,  but  do  not  necessarily  arise  from  it — as  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
and  Scott  have  lived  to  illustrate.  They  spring  from  quite  another 
source,  for  they  are  found  a  thousand  times  oftener  without  such 
companionship  than  with  it,  and  verify  the  epigram  of  Prior : — 

"  Yes  !  every  poet  is  a  fool, 

By  demonstration  TSTed  can  show  it : 
Happy  could  Ned's  inverted  rule 
Prove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet." 

Not  only  should  the  man  of  genius  be  measured  by  a  high 
standard,  but  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  elevation  of 
his  powers  is  he  doubly  or  triply  accountable.  We  may  rest  as- 
sured that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  great  and  the  good, 
for  that  would  be  quite  an  anomaly  in  the  Creator's  government  of 
the  universe.  Only  the  silly  and  the  shallow,  the  poetaster,  the 
pretender,  and  the  unprincipled,  will  seek  to  skulk  behind  such  a 
transparent  bulwark.  Almost  all  the  great  poets  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  (a  few  rare  exceptions  only  go  to  strengthen  the  rule) 
have  been  men  who  reverenced  Heaven  and  respected  themselves, 
nobly  fulfilling  their  destinies  :  those — in  the  pleasant  valleys  open- 
ing up  innocent  fountains  of  ever-new  delight,  for  solacing  the  de- 
pressed and  refreshing  the  weary  :  these — laboring  through  the 
defiles  of  the  difficult  mountains  for  flowers  of  beauty  and  gems  of 
price,  unselfishly  and  unreservedly  to  be  at  once  thrown  into  the 
general  treasury-store  of  humanity. 


THE    FINEST    POETRY WHAT. 

The  finest  poetry  is  that  (whatever  critical  coteries  may  assert  to 
the  contrary,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  painting  and  sculpture) 
which  is  most  patent  to  the  general  understanding,  and  hence  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  We 
have  only  to  try  the  productions  of  Shakspeare,  of  Milton,  of  Dry- 
den,  of  Pope,  of  Gray  and  Collins,  of  Scott,  Burns,  Campbell,  and 
Byron,  indeed,  of  any  truly  great  writer  whatever  in  any  language,  by 
this  standard,  to  be  convinced  that  such  must  be  the  case.  Verse 
that  will  not  stand  being  read  aloud  before  a  jury  of  common-sense 
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men,  is — and  you  may  rely  upon  the  test — wanting  in  some  great 
essential  quality.1  It  is  here  that  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley 
—and  not  of  him  only,  but  of  most  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  his  track  as  poets — is,  when  weighed  in  the  balance,  found 
wanting.  And  why  ?  Because  these  writers  have  left  the  high- 
ways of  truth  and  nature,  and,  seeking  the  by-lanes,  have  there, 
mistaking  the  uncommon  for  the  valuable,  bowed  down  to  the  idols 
of  affectation  and  false  taste. 


MYSTICAL   AND    METAPHYSICAL   POETRY. 

Passing  at  a  tangent  from  the  tame,  the  artificial,  the  conven- 
tional school  of  Hayley,  and  the  hyperbolical  extra-mundane  one 
of  Lewis,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  poetry  of  Joanna  Baillie 
and  William  Wordsworth  may  have  rested  too  exclusively  on  mere 
simplicity  or  naturalness  of  sentiment  and  emotion;  that  Scott, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  have  too  unreservedly  hinged  on  action  and 
description;  and  that  the  Italianisms  of  Hunt,  Keats,  and  Corn- 
wall, no  doubt  occasionally  merged  into  affectation.  But  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  even  ere  Campbell  had  passed  away  from 
among  us, — and  who  had  given  us  such  admirable  illustrations  of 
the  classical  and  romantic  combined — that  he  was  to  see  the  rise, 
and  shudder  over  the  progress  of  a  school — as  I  know  he  did — 
which  was  to  rejoice  in  poetical  conception  without  poetical  execu- 
tion— which  was  to  substitute  the  mere  accumulation  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  triumph  of  art  in  their  arrangement ; — in  short, 
to  displace  the  Parthenon  by  a  Stonehenge.  Such,  however,  has 
been  the  case,  and  such  the  course  of  events,  to  whatever  cause  the 
anomaly  is  to  be  traced, — whether  to  the  wearing  out  or  case-hard- 
ening of  the  soil  by  the  great  masters,  who  have  illuminated  our 
age;  or  to  the  main  current  of  the  national  mind  having  been 
diverted  into  quite  another  channel — that  of  physical  science — 
leaving  poetry  to  harp  to  the  winds  or  to  an  audience  sparse  and 
select. 

Simple  utterance  of  feeling — with  a  mystical  commentary  on 
such  utterance — is  all  that  the  purest  disciples  of  this  newest  of  our 
schools  aspire  to.  Fine  images,  allegorical  symbols — hyeroglyphic 
meanings — speculative  thought,  we  have  in  superfluity,  but  no  ap- 
parent aim,  and  seldom  any  attempt  at  composition.  Tares  and 
wheat  are  allowed  to  grow  up  together  to  one  unweeded  harvest, 
and  often  the  bugloss  and  the  poppy,  scattered  plentifully  through- 
out the  field,  look  very  like  flowers  in  their  respective  blue  and 

1  Undoubtedly  a  most  true  criterion :  how  then  would  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  or  "of  Tennyson  stand  this  test  ? 
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scarlet  jackets.     But  who  would  term  this  either  agriculture  or 
gardeuing  ? 

Mysticism  iu  law  is  quibbling  \  mysticism  in  religion  is  the  jug- 
glery of  priestcraft )  mysticism  in  medicine  is  quackery — and  these 
often  serve  their  crooked  purposes  well.  But  mysticism  in  poetry 
can  have  no  attainable  triumph.  The  sole  purpose  of  poetry  is  to 
delight  and  instruct,  and  no  one  can  be  either  pleased  or  profited 
by  what  is  unintelligible.  It  would  be  as  just  to  call  stones  and 
mortar,  slates  and  timber,  a  mansion ;  or  to  call  colors  and  canvas 
a  picture,  as  to  call  mystical  effervescences  poetry.  Poems  are  po- 
etical materials  artistically  elaborated ;  and  if  so,  the  productions 
of  this  school,  from  Emerson  to  Browning,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
rank  higher  than  rhapsodical  effusions.  It  is  necessary  for  a  poet 
to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  fancy ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  him  to 
assimilate  and  combine — processes  which  the  pupils  of  this  tran- 
scendental academy  seem  indeed  to  wish  understood  either  that  they 
totally  overlook,  or  affect  to  undervalue  as  worthless.  Results — 
products — conclusions — not  ratiocinations — are  expected  from  the 
poet.  "  His  heart  leaps  up  when  he  beholds  a  rainbow  in  the  sky '," 
but  the  laws  of  refraction  producing  this  emotion  he  leaves  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  fit  subject  for  science.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
poet  to  describe  the  western  sunset  sky  "  dying  like  a  dolphin"  in 
its  changeful  hues,  not  the  optical  why  and  wherefore  of  twilight. 
In  short,  his  business  is  with  enunciations,  not  with  syllogisms. 
The  poet  springs  to  conclusions  not  by  the  logic  of  science,  but  by 
intuition;  and  whosoever,  as  a  poet,  acts  either  the  chemist,  the 
naturalist,  or  the  metaphysician,  mistakes  the  object  of  his  specific 
mission.  Philosophy  and  poetry  may,  in  most  things,  not  be  in- 
compatible ;  but  they  are  essentially  distinct.  Metaphysical  analy- 
ses cannot  be  accepted  as  substitutes  either  for  apostrophes  to  the 
beautiful,  or  for  utterances  of  passion.  I  hold  them  to  be  as  dif- 
ferent from  these  as  principles  are  from  products,  or  as  causes  from 
effects. 


THOMAS   MOORE,    1779—1852. 


Thomas  Moore,  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Dublin,  was  born  in 
that  city  on  the  28th  of  May,  1779.  After  the  usual  preparatory  course  of  study, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  in  his  native  city,  where  he  graduated  in  November, 
1799.  He  then  went  to  England,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple ; 
but,  though  ultimately  called  to  the  bar,  he  gave  up  his  time  chiefly  to  literary 
pursuits.     In  1800,  he  published  his  translation  of  the  "  Odes  of  Anacreon,"  which 
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were  received  with  great  favor,  and  elicited  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  the 
following  complimentary  impromptu  : — 

"  Ah !  mourn  not  for  Anacreon  dead — 
Ah !  weep  not  for  Anacreon  fled — 
The  lyre  still  breathes  he  touched  before, 
For  we  have  one  Anacreon  Moore." 

Soon  after  this  he  published  his  miscellaneous  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Little/' — a  volume  which  was  censured,  and 
censured  severely,  for  its  licentiousness,  and  of  which  the  author,  many  years 
afterwards,  was  heartily  ashamed.  In  1806  he  visited  our  country,  and  published, 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  his  remarks  on  American  society  and  man- 
ners, in  a  volume  entitled  "Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,"  which  was  reviewed 
with  great  and  deserved  severity  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  by  Mr.  Jeffrey.1 

In  1812  appeared  his  celebrated  "  Intercepted  Letters,  or  The  Two-Penny  Post- 
Bag,  by  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger."  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Fudge  Family 
in  Paris,"  and  "Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance," — all  satires  upon  the  passing  topics 
of  the  day;  but — though  evincing  great  wit,  and  a  rich  playful  fancy,  and  for 
the  time  extremely  popular — all  destined  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  But  not 
so  his  "  Irish  Songs  and  Melodies,"  and  his  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  which  display  a 
depth  of  fervor,  a  richness  of  fancy,  and  a  touching  pathos,  united  to  exquisite 
beauty  and  polish  of  versification,  that  will  cause  them  to  be  read  and  admired 
as  long  as  the  English  language  endures. 

In  1817  appeared  his  most  elaborate  poem,  "Lalla  Rookh,"  an  oriental  ro- 
mance— the  accuracy  of  which,  as  regards  topographical,  antiquarian,  and  cha- 
racteristic details,  has  been  vouched  for  by  numerous  competent  authorities  j  and 
which  unites  the  purest  and  softest  tenderness  with  the  loftiest  dignity,  while  its 
poetry  is  brilliant  and  gorgeous — rich  to  excess  with  imagery  and  ornament — 
and  oppressive  from  its  very  sweetness  and  splendor.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
moves  with  grace  and  freedom  under  his  load  of  eastern  magnificence,  and  the 
reader  is  fascinated  by  his  prolific  fancy,  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and  splendor 
which  are  depicted  with  such  vividness  and  truth.  In  1S23  came  out  "The  Loves 
of  the  Angels,"  which  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  but,  as  a  whole, 
inferior  to  his  former  productions.  The  poem  is  founded  on  "the  Eastern  story 
of  the  angels  Harut  and  Marat,  and  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of  the  lives  of  Uzziel 
and  Shamchazai,"  with  which  Moore  shadowed  out  "  the  fall  of  the  soul  from  its 
original  purity — the  loss  of  light  and  happiness  which  it  suffers  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  world's  perishable  pleasures — and  the  punishments,  both  from  conscience  and 
Divine  justice,  with  which*  impurity,  pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiry  into  the 
awful  secrets  of  Heaven,  are  sure  to  be  visited." 

In  1825  was  published  his  "Life  of  Sheridan,"  which,  "with  some  omissions, 
and  perhaps  a  few  mistakes,  some  little  faults  of  style,  and  some  precipitate 

1  "  The  author  may  boast,  if  the  boast  can  please  him,  of  being  the  most  licentious  of  mo- 
dern versifiers,  and  the  most  poetical  of  those  who,  in  our  times,  have  devoted  their  talents 
to  the  propagation  of  immorality.  We  regard  this  book,  indeed,  as  a  public  nuisance,  and 
would  willingly  trample  it  down*by  one  short  movement  of  contempt  and  indignation,  had 
we  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  was  abetted  by  patrons  who  are  entitled  to  a  more  re- 
spectful remonstrance,  and  by  admirers  who  may  require  a  more  extended  exposition  of  their 
dangers."— Edinburgh  Review,  viii.  456. 
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opinions,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  as  the  best  historical  notice  yet  pub- 
lished of  the  events  of  our  own  times.  Without  pretending  to  give — what  this 
generation  can  scarcely  yet  need — a  particular  or  connected  detail  of  the  transac- 
tions to  which  it  refers,  it  exhibits  the  clearest  and  most  intelligent  account  of  all 
the  great  questions  which  were  agitated  during  that  momentous  period — the  best 
estimate  of  the  great  events  b>  which  it  was  distinguished — and  not  only  the 
ablest  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led  to  them,  and  the  principles  they  served 
either  to  establish  or  expose,  but  the  most  truly  impartial,  temperate,  and  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  merits  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  them — the  actual  value 
of  their  services  and  amount  of  their  offendings,  with  the  excuses  which  the  times 
or  circumstances  should  suggest  for  them,  that  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with 
in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  department  of  contemporary  history." l 

In  1830  appeared  his  "Life  of  Byron,"  in  two  volumes,  by  which,  it  has  been 
well  said,  "  neither  the  reputation  of  the  author  was  advanced,  nor  the  character 
of  Lord  Byron  vindicated."  In  addition  to  these  works,  he  is  the  author  of 
"  Corruption  and  Intolerance,  a  Poem ;"  "  The  Skeptic,  a  Philosophical  Satire ;" 
"Rhymes  on  the  Road;"  "The  Epicurean,  a  Tale;"  and  "The  Life  of  Captain 
Rock."  He  has  also  written  a  number  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  been  inserted  in  various  periodical  journals,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  beautiful  songs,  which  have  become  permanently  popular. 

JSTo  English  poet  of  the  present  century  has  displayed  a  greater  command  of 
rich  language  and  luxurious  imagery  than  Thomas  Moore ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  "  Sacred  Melodies"  and  a  portion  of  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  we  shall  find  but 
little  elevated  moral  feeling,  or  wise  and  manly  reflections.  It  has  been  well  said, 
that  he  has  "worked  little  in  the  durable  and  permanent  materials  of  poetry,  but 
has  spent  his  prime  in  enriching  the  stately  structure  with  exquisite  ornaments, 
foliage,  flowers,  and  gems.  He  has  preferred  the  myrtle  to  the  olive  or  the  oak. 
His  longer  poems  want  human  interest.  Tenderness  and  pathos  he  undoubtedly 
possesses ;  but  they  are  fleeting  and  evanescent — not  embodied  in  his  verse  in  any 
tale  of  melancholy  grandeur,  or  strain  of  affecting  morality  or  sentiment."  His 
most  finished  performances  are  to  be  found  in  "  Lalla  Rookh  f  some  portions  of 
the  "Eire  Worshippers"  have  scarcely  been  surpassed;  and  the  character  of  Mo- 
kanna,  in  the  "  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,"  is  a  "  sublime  conception  sub- 
limely executed." 

Eor  the  last  three  years  Moore's  life  had  been  a  long  disease,  not  attended  with 
either  bodily  or  mental  suffering,  but  from  a  gradual  softening  of  the  brain,  and 
a  reduction  of  the  mind  to  a  state  of  childishness.  He  died  at  Sloperton  Cottage, 
near  Devizes,  (Wiltshire,)  on  the  26th  of  February,  1S5£. 


PARADISE    AND    THE    PERI. 

One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eclen  stood  disconsolate ; 
And  as  she  listen'd  to  the  Springs 
Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing, 

1  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  xlv.  2. 
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And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 

Through  the  half-op  en' d  portal  glowing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place ! 

"How  happy,"  exclaim'd  this  child  of  air, 
"Are  the  holy  spirits  who  wander  there, 

Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or  fall : 
Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea, 
And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me, 
One  blossom  of  Heaven  outblooms  them  all ! 

"  Though  sunny  the  lake  of  cool  Cashmere, 
With  its  plane-tree  isles  reflected  clear,1 

And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  valley  fall ; 
Though  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-su-hay, 
And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward  stray,3 
Yet — oh !   'tis  only  the  blest  can  say 

How  the  waters  of  Heaven  outshine  them  all ! 

"Gro  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star, 
From  world  to  luminous  world,  as  far 

As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming  wall ; 
Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres, 
And  multiply  each  through  endless  years, 
One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  them  all!" 
*  #  *  *  * 

Now,  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses3 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes, 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon  ; 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

To  one  who  look'd  from  upper  air 
O'er  all  the  enchanted  regions  there, 
How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow, 
The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below ! 
Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks, 
More  golden  where  the  sunlight  falls  ; 
Gay  lizards,  glittering  on  the  walls4 
Of  ruin'd  shrines,  busy  and  bright, 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light;  — 
And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks, 

»  "  Numerous  small  islands  emerge  from  the  Lake  of  Cashmere.  One  is  called  Char  Che- 
naur,  from  the  plane-trees  upon  it.*" — Forster. 

*  "The  Altan  Kol.  or  Golden  Kiver  of  Thibet,  which  runs  into  the  Lakes  of  Sing-su-hay, 
has  ahundance  of  gold  in  its  sands,  -which  employs  the  inhabitants  all  summer  in  gathering 
it/' — Description  of  Thibet  in  Pinlerton. 

3  Puehardson  thinks  that  Syria  had  its  name  from  Suri,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  species  of 
rose  for  which  that  country  has  been  always  famous ;  hence.  Suristan.  the  Land  of  Roses. 

«  "  The  number  of  lizards  I  saw  one  day  in  the  great  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at 
Balbec,  amounted  to  many  thousands ;  the  ground,  the  walls,  and  stones  of  the  ruined  build- 
ings were  covered  with  them/' — Bruce. 
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With  their  rich  restless  wings,  that  gleam 

Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 

Of  the  warm  west — as  if  inlaid 

With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 

Of  tearless  rainbows,  such  as  span 

The  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan. 

And  then,  the  mingling  sounds  that  come, 

Of  shepherd's  ancient  reed,1  with  hum 

Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine, 

Banqueting  through  the  flowery  vales  ; — 
And,  Jordan,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine, 

And  woods  so  full  of  nightingales ! 

But  naught  can  charm  the  luckless  Peri ; 
Her  soul  is  sad — her  wings  are  weary — 
Joyless  she  sees  the  sun  look  clown 
On  that  great  temple,  once  his  own,2 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high, 
Like  dials,  which  the  wizard,  Time, 

Had  raised  to  count  his  ages  by! 

Yet  haply  there  may  lie  conceal'd 

Beneath  those  Chambers  of  the  Sun, 
Some  amulet  of  gems  anneal'd 
In  upper  fires,  some  tabret  seal'd 

With  the  great  name  of  Solomon, 

Which,  spell'd  by  her  illumined  eyes, 
May  teach  her  where,  beneath  the  moon, 
In  earth  or  ocean  lies  the  boon, 
The  charm  that  can  restore  so  soon 

An  erring  spirit  to  the  skies ! 

Cheer'd  by  this  hope  she  bends  her  thither ; — 

Still  laughs  the  radiant  eye  of  Heaven, 

Nor  have  the  golden  bowers  of  even 
In  the  rich  west  begun  to  wither ; — 
When,  o'er  the  vale  of  Balbec,  winging 

Slowly,  she  sees  a  child  at  play, 
Among  the  rosy  wild-flowers  singing, 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they; 
Chasing,  with  eager  hands  and  eyes, 
The  beautiful  blue  damsel-flies,3 
That  flutter'd  round  the  jasmine  stems, 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gems ;  — 
And,  near  the  boy,  who,  tired  with  play, 
Now  nestling,  'mid  the  roses  lay, 
She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  imaret's  rustic  fount 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink. 

1  "  The  Syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipe,  is  still  a  pastoral  instrument  in  Syria." — Russel. 

2  The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Balbec. 

a  "  You  behold  there  a  considerable  number  of  a  remarkable  Species  of  beautiful  insects,  the 
elegance  of  whose  appearance  and  their  attire  procured  for  them  the  name  of  Damsels." — 
Sonnini. 
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Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  turn'd 

To  the  fair  child,  who  fearless  sat, 
Though  never  jet  hath  daybeam  burn'd 

Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that — 
Sullenly  fierce — a  mixture  dire, 
Like  thunder-clouds,  of  gloom  and  fire ! 
In  which  the  Peri's  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  ruthless  deed ; 
The  ruin'd  maid — the  shrine  profaned — 
Oaths  broken — and  the  threshold  stain'd 
With  blood  of  guests — there  written,  all, 
Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  angel's  pen, 
Ere  mercy  weeps  them  out  again ! 

Yet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  crime 
(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 
Soften'd  his  spirit)  look'd  and  lay, 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play:  — 
Though  still,  whene'er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance 

Met  that  unclouded  joyous  gaze, 
As  torches  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

But,  hark !  the  vesper-call  to  prayer, 

As  slow  the  orb  of  daylight  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air, 

From  Syria's  thousand  minarets  ! 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head, 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south, 
Lisping  the  eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth, 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again ! 
Oh,  'twas  a  sight — that  Heaven — that  child — 
A  scene  which  might  have  well  beguiled 
E'en  haughty  Eblis  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by ! 

And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  man, 

Reclining  there — while  memory  ran 

O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife, 

Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life, 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resting-place, 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace ! 

"  There  was  a  time,"  he  said,  in  mild 

Heart-humbled  tones,  "thou  blessed  child! 

When  young,  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 

I  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee — but  now" — 

48* 
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He  hung  his  head — each  nobler  aim 
And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 

From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 
Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept — he  wept ! 

Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence  ! 
In  whose  benign  redeeming  flow 

Is  felt  the  first,  the  only  sense 

Of  guileless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. 
" There's  a  drop,"  said  the  Peri,  "that  down  from  the  moon 
Falls  through  the  withering  airs  of  June 
Upon  Egypt's  land,1  of  so  healing  a  power, 
So  balmy  a  virtue,  that  e'en  in  the  hour 
That  drop  descends,  contagion  dies, 
And  health  reanimates  earth  and  skies  ! — 
Oh,  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sin, 

The  precious  tears  of  repentance  fall  ? 
Though  foul  thy  fiery  plagues  within, 

One  heavenly  drop  hath  dispell' d  them  all!" 
And  now — behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child's  side,  in  humble  prayer, 
While  the  same  sunbeams  shine  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one, 
And  hymns  of  joy  proclaim  through  heaven 
The  triumph  of  a  soul  forgiven. 

'Twas  when  the  golden  orb  had  set, 
While  on  their  knees  they  linger' d  yet, 
There  fell  a  light  more  lovely  far 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star, 
Upon  the  tear,  that,  warm  and  meek, 
Dew'd  that  repentant  sinner's  cheek : 
To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  seem 
A  northern  flash,  or  meteor's  beam — 
But  well  the  enraptured  Peri  knew 
'Twas  a  bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
From  heaven's  gate,  to  hail  that  tear 
Her  harbinger  of  glory  near ! 
4 'Joy,  joy  for  ever  !  my  task  is  done — 
The  gates  are  pass'd,  and  heaven  is  won!" 

THE    MEETING   OF   THE   WATERS.3 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet  ;3 
Oh !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green ; 

1  The  Nucta.  or  Miraculous  Drop,  which  falls  in  Egypt  precisely  on  St.  John's  day,  in  June, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  plague. 

2  "  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"  forms  a  part  of  that  beautiful  scenery  which  lies  between 
Rathdrum  and  Arklow.  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  and  these  lines  were  suggested  by  a  visit 
to  this  romantic  spot  in  the  summer  of  1807. 

a  The  rivers  Avon  and  Avoca,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland. 
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'Twas  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill — 
Oh,  no  ! — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

'Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca  !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should  cease, 

And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace. 


I    SAW   THY   FORM. 

I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime, 

Nor  thought  that  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  the  steps  of  Time, 

And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Mary ! 
Yet  still  thy  features  wore  that  light 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath  ; 
And  life  ne'er  look'd  more  truly  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death,  Mary ! 
As  streams  that  run  o'er  golden  mines, 

Yet  humbly,  calmly  glide, 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary ! 
So,  vail'd  beneath  the  simplest  guise, 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone, 
And  that,  which  charm'd  all  other  eyes, 

Seem'd  worthless  iu  thy  own,  Mary! 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  left  that  sphere; 
Or,  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love, 

We  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here,  Mary ! 
Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet, 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see, 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 

Than  to  remember  thee,  Mary! 


THOSE    EVENING   BELLS. 

Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells  ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime ! 

Those  joyous  hours  are  past  away! 
And  many  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells ! 
And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells ! 
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COME,   YE   DISCONSOLATE. 

Come,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er  you  languish, 
Come,  at  God's  altar  fervently  kneel ; 

Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  your  anguish- 
Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  heal. 

Joy  of  the  desolate,  Light  of  the  straying, 
Hope,  when  all  others  die,  fadeless  and  pure, 

Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  God's  name  saying — ■ 
"Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  cure." 

Go,  ask  the  infidel,  what  boon  he  brings  us, 
What  charm  for  aching  hearts  he  can  reveal, 

Sweet  as  that  heavenly  promise  Hope  sings  us — 
" Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  God  cannot  heal?" 


THE   TURF    SHALL   BE    MY   FRAGRANT    SHRINE. 

The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine ; 
My  temple,  Lord  !  that  arch  of  thine  ; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs, 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers.1 

My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlight  waves, 
When  murmuring  homeward  to  their  caves, 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 
Even  more  than  music,  breathes  of  Thee  ! 

I'll  seek,  by  day,  some  glade  unknown, 
All  light  and  silence,  like  thy  Throne ! 
And  the  pale  stars  shall  be,  at  night, 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

Thy  Heaven,  on  which  'tis  bliss  to  look, 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  book, 
Where  I  shall  read,  in  words  of  flame, 
The  glories  of  thy  wondrous  name. 

I'll  read  thy  anger  in  the  rack 

That  clouds  awhile  the  day-beam's  track ; 

Thy  mercy  in  the  azure  hue 

Of  sunny  brightness  breaking  through  ! 

There's  nothing  bright,  above,  below, 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity! 

There's  nothing  dark,  below,  above, 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  Love, 
And  meekly  wait  that  moment,  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again ! 

1  Pii  orant  tacite. 
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OFT;  IN    THE    STILLY   NIGHT. 

Oft,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me ; 
The  smiles,  the  tears 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimm'd  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  link'd  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


LIKE    MORNING;  WHEN    HER   EARLY    BREEZE. 

Like  morning,  when  her  early  breeze 
Breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  seas, 
That,  in  their  furrows,  dark  with  night, 
Her  hand  may  sow  the  seeds  of  light — 

Thy  Grace  can  send  its  breathings  o'er 
The  spirit,  dark  and  lost  before, 
And,  freshening  all  its  depths,  prepare 
For  Truth  divine  to  enter  there ! 

Till  David  touch'd  his  sacred  lyre, 
In  silence  lay  the  unbreathing  wire — 
But  when  he  swept  its  chords  along, 
Even  angels  stoop'd  to  hear  that  song. 

So  sleeps  the  soul,  till  Thou,  0  Lord, 
Shall  deign  to  touch  its  lifeless  chord — 
Till,  waked  by  Thee,  its  breath  shall  rise 
In  music,  worthy  of  the  skies ! 
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THE    BIRD   LET    LOOSE. 

The  bird,  let  loose  in  eastern  skies,1 

"When  hastening  fondly  home, 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  warblers  roam. 
But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 

And  stain  of  passion  free, 
Aloft,  through  Virtue's  purer  air, 

To  hold  my  course  to  Thee ! 
No  sin  to  cloud — no  lure  to  stay 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs ; — 
Thy  Sunshine  on  her  joyful  way, 

Thy  Freedom  in  her  wings ! 


THIS    WORLD    IS   ALL  A  FLEETING    SHOW. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  given  ; 
The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow — 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven ! 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even  ; 
And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Beauty's  bloom 
Are  blossoms  gather' d  for  the  tomb — 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven ! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven ; 
And  Fancy's  flash,  and  Reason's  ray, 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way — 

There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven ! 

THOU   ART,   O    GOD  ! 

Thou  art,  0  God,  the  life  and  light 

Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine ! 

When  Day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  Even, 

1  The  carrier  pigeon,  it  is  well  known,  flies  at  an  elevated  pitch,  in  order  to  surmount  every 
obstacle  between  her  and  the  place  to  which  she  is  destined. 
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And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven — 
Those  hues,  that  make  the  sun's  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  Thine ! 

When  Night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 

O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 
Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  unnumber'd  eyes — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 
So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  Thine ! 

When  youthful  Spring  around  us  breathes, 
.  Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh  ; 
And  every  flower  the  Summer  wreathes 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine ! 


THOMAS   DICK,  1774. 


No  author  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  a  higher  claim  upon  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  world  than  the  venerable  Christian  philosopher,  Dr.  Thomas 
Dick.  He  was  born  near  Dundee  on  the  21th  of  November,  1774.  His  father, 
a  linen  manufacturer,  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  intelligence  than  for  his 
eminent  Christian  character,  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  taught 
him  to  read  the  New  Testament  before  he  entered  any  school :  thus  he  had  the 
early  advantages  of  the  best  of  all  schools,  a  truly  Christian  home. 

A  simple  incident  early  directed  the  studies  of  Dr.  Dick  to  astronomy.  When 
only  nine  years  old,  while  walking  in  his  father's  garden  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  his  attention  was  directed  by  a  maid-servant  to  the  north,  which  was  quite 
suddenly  illuminated  by  the  Aurora  Borealis.  He  was  struck  with  amazement  as 
well  as  terror;  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  that  he 
was  very  early  led  to  make  eager  inquiries  for  such  books  as  would  reveal  to  him 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  astronomy  and  meteorology ;  and  he  actually  constructed 
a  rude  telescope  himself,  by  which  he  could  see  the  rings  of  Saturn.  His  father, 
seeing  the  strong  bent  of  his  son's  mind,  had  good  sense  enough  not  to  keep  him 
any  longer  in  his  factory,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  study  Latin,  with 
the  view  of  entering  the  university. 

In  1791:  he  became  a  student  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1795  was  nominated  teacher  to  the  Orphans'  Hospital  in  that  city.  Here  he 
continued  two  years,  and  then  left  to  pursue  his  academical  studies.  About  this 
time  his  mind  began  to  be  impressed  with  serious  religious  views,  and  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  works  upon  divinity  and  theological  criticism  engrossed 
much  of  his  thought  and  attention.  In  1801,  having  gone  through  the  regular 
course  of  study  as  a  student  of  divinity  in  the  Secession  Church,  he  obtained  his 
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license  and  began  to  preach ;  and  for  several  years  officiated  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland.  On  being  warmly  invited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jamieson  and  his  session,  to 
superintend  a  school  connected  with  the  Secession  Church  at  Methven,  he  ac- 
cepted the  call.  Hero  he  instituted  classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  to  the 
people,  and  projected  the  plan  of  those  libraries  for  the  working  classes  which  are 
now  so  common  in  England.  After  ten  years  of  gratifying  and  successful  labor 
at  Methven,  he  removed  to  an  educational  establishment  at  Perth,  and  during 
ten  more  years  he  taught,  studied,  and  wrote,  and  finally  built  his  little  cottage 
on  the  high  grounds  of  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee,  where  he  retired  "to 
hold  communion  with  the  stars,"1  and  where  he  now  (1853)  resides  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-nine,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers,  and  omit- 
ting no  opportunity  of  doing  good.2 

Dr.  Dick  has  been  peculiarly  styled  the  "  Christian  Philosopher,"  from  his 
efforts  to  demonstrate  the  compatibility  and  harmony  of  all  true  philosophy  with 
the  Christian  plan  of  redemption  and  the  truth  of  the  life  to  come,  and  from  the 
success  with  which  he  has  explained  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  inquiries 
of  this  patient  and  laborious  philosopher  over  the  whole  fields  of  physical  and 
moral  science,  have  been  so  varied  and  extensive,  and  so  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  sound  morality  and  religion,  that  he  has  acquired  a  celebrity  deservedly 
extensive,  and  has  won  for  himself  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  good  men. 
His  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  instructing  mankind  with  his  tongue  and  pen, 
and  consequently  the  reward  of  senates  and  the  applause  of  courts  have  not 
been  his.  "  His  worldly  position  has  been  an  humble  one.  The  teacher  pines, 
while  the  warrior  triumphs.  Truly,  however,  the  position  of  such  men  as  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  Dr.  Dick  transcends  all  other  worldly  conditions.  The  honor 
and  glory  of  the  warrior  are  not  such  as  will  pass  with  him  beyond  this  life,  for 
they  are  compatible  with  none  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity;  but  he  who 
has  been  devotedly,  in  all  humbleness  of  heart,  a  blessing  to  mankind,  will  have 
the  reward  of  the  blessed  in  the  fulness  of  God's  presence."3 

1  In  1837  Dr.  Dick  visited  London,  where  he  published  his  "  Celestial  Scenery."  About 
the  same  time  he  visited  Paris,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  observatory 
there.  Shortly  after  this  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Faculty  and 
Trustees  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

^  I  may  state  that  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  the  summer  of  1850,  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress then  and  there  held,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  this  venerable  Christian 
philosopher.  In  stature  he  is  rather  below  the  medium  height;  and  though  in  body  he  ap- 
peared somewhat  enfeebled  from  his  advanced  age,  he  showed  a  vigor  of  mind  unimpaired, 
while  his  countenance  was  radiant  with  those  benevolent  affections  and  philanthropic  feel- 
ings which  have  characterized  him  from  his  earliest  years. 

3  The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  list  of  Dr.  Dick's  works  in  the  order  of  publication : — 
1.  " The  Christian  Philosopher,  or  the  Connection  of  Science  with  Religion,"  1823;  2.  "The 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Moral  Laws  of  the  Universe,"  1825 ;  3.  "  The 
Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,"  1828 ;  4.  "  The  Improvement  of  Society  by  the  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge,"  1833 ;  5.  "  On  the  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind," 
1835;  6.  "  Christian  Beneficence  contrasted  with  Covetousness,"  1836 ;  7.  "  Celestial  Scenery," 
1838 ;  8.  "  The  Sidereal  Heavens,"  1840 ;  9.  "  The  Practical  Astronomer,"  1845 ;  10.  "  The  Solar 
System,"  1846 ;  11.  "  The  Atmosphere  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena,"  1848 ;  12.  "  The  Tele- 
scope and  Microscope,"  1851.  (The  three  last  have  been  published  by  the  London  Religious 
Tract  Society.)  Besides  these,  Dr.  Dick  has  written  a  great  deal  for  various  periodicals — on 
"  Education,"  on  the  "  Attributes  of  the  Deity,"  on  the  "  Influence  of  Periodical  Publications," 
on  "  Literary  and  Philosophical  Associations,"  &c.  &c.  Several  of  his  volumes  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  the  "  Solar  System"  into  the  Chinese! 

An  excellent  edition  of  Dr.  Dick's  works  has  been  published  by  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  Philadel- 
phia, 10  vols.  12mo.    $4.50. 
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THE    IMMENSE    DISTANCE    OF    THE    STARS. 

Some  readers,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  mathematical  princi- 
ples of  astronomy,  and  from  being  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
observations  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  apt  to  view  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skepticism  the  conclusions  which  astronomers  have 
deduced  respecting  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  Per- 
haps the  following  considerations,  level  to  the  capacity  of  every  man 
of  common  sense,  may  have  a  tendency  to  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  stars  are  situated  at  an  almost  incalculable  dis- 
tance from  the  earth. 

Suppose  a  telescope  to  magnify  four  hundred  times,  that  is,  makes 
a  distant  object  appear  four  hundred  times  nearer,  and  four  hundred 
times  larger  in  diameter,  than  to  the  naked  eye.  With  an  instru- 
ment of  this  description  I  have  been  enabled  to  read  a  person's 
name,  the  letters  of  which  were  not  above  half  an  inch  in  length  or 
breadth,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  When  this  tele- 
scope is  directed  to  the  moon,  it  enables  us  to  perceive  the  shadows 
of  its  mountains,  and  other  minute  portions  of  its  scenery,  and  even 
to  distinguish  rocks  and  cavities  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter. 
When  directed  to  the  planet  Venus,  it  exhibits  it  as  a  large  splen- 
did body,  with  either  a  gibbous,  a  half-moon,  or  a  crescent  phase. 
When  directed  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  makes  these  orbs  appear 
several  times  larger  than  the  moon  does  to  the  naked  eye,  and  en- 
ables us  to  perceive  the  dark  belts  which  run  across  the  one,  and  the 
rings  which  surround  the  other.  Xow,  if  this  same  instrument  be 
directed  to  the  fixed  stars,  it  shows  them  only  as  so  many  luminous 
points j  without  any  well-defined  diameters.  It  brings  to  view  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  stars  which  the  naked  eye  cannot  discern ; 
but  although  they  appear  somewhat  more  brilliant,  they  appear,  on 
the  whole,  no  larger  in  diameter  than  the  stars  in  general  do  to  the 
unassisted  sight.  This  circumstance  I  consider  as  a  palpable  and 
sensible  evidence  of  the  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars;  for 
bodies  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred,  and  even  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles,  appear  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  instrument ;  and  why  should  not  the  fixed  stars  appear  mag- 
nified in  the  same  proportion,  and  present  to  the  eye  large  disks  like 
the  planets,  were  it  not  on  account  of  their  incalculable  distance? 

We  thus  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  the  nearest  stars  are  re- 
moved from  us  at  immense  and  inconceivable  distances ;  and  if  their 
distance  be  so  great,  their  magnitudes  must  likewise  be  astonishing, 
otherwise  they  would  be  altogether  invisible  either  to  the  naked  eye 
or  by  the  telescope;  for  a  distant  visible  object  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  magnitude  proportional  to  its  distance  and  its 
apparent  diameter. 

Yet,  amidst  all  the  magnificence  of  this  vast  system  of  universal 
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nature,  man  is  not  forgotten  by  his  Maker ;  his  hand  supports  him, 
his  wisdom  guides  him,  and  his  overflowing  goodness  provides,  in  a 
thousand  different  modes,  for  his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  He 
shares  the  Divine  beneficence  and  care  in  common  with  all  the  bright 
intelligences  that  people  the  amplitudes  of  creation,  and  is  as  amply 
provided  for  as  if  the  Almighty  had  no  other  world  under  his  super- 
intendence. Within  the  moral  government  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  he  may  rest  secure  and  confident  that  he  is  not  overlooked 
amidst  the  immensity  of  being,  for  his  presence  pervades  the  infinity 
of  space,  and  his  knowledge  extends  to  the  minutest  movements  of 
all  his  creatures.  Under  his  paternal  care,  not  only  man,  but  the 
crawling  worm,  the  fluttering  insect,  the  little  ant,  and  even  the 
microscopic  animalculum,  find  a  home  and  provisions,  as  well  as  the 
highest  order  of  his  creatures ;  for  "  he  openeth  his  hand  and  sup- 
plieth  the  wants  of  every  living  thing/ ' 

THE   TENDENCY   OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge  has  a  tendency  to  unite  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  its  pursuit :  it  forms  a  bond  of  union  among  its  votaries 
more  firm  and  permanent  than  that  which  unites  princes  and  states- 
men,— especially  if  it  is  conjoined  with  Christian  principles  and 
virtuous  dispositions.  Congeniality  of  sentiments  and  similarity  of 
pursuits  gradually  weaken  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices,  and  tend 
to  demolish  those  barriers  which  the  jealousies  of  nations  have  thrown 
around  each  other.  True  philosophers,  whether  English,  Swedish, 
Russian,  Swiss,  Grerman,  or  Italian,  maintain  an  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate correspondence  with  each  other  on  every  subject  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  notwithstanding  the  antipathies  of  their  respective 
nations.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  during  the  late  war,  when 
political  animosities  ran  so  high,  the  National  Institute  of  France 
announced  prizes  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  questions,  and  in- 
vited the  learned  in  other  nations,  not  even  excepting  the  English, 
to  engage  in  the  competition;  and  one  of  our  countrymen,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  actually  obtained  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  dis- 
tinguished of  these  honorary  awards. 

When  knowledge  is  conjoined  with  a  recognition  of  the  Christian 
precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/'  its  possessor 
will  easily  be  made  to  enter  into  such  considerations  as  the  follow- 
ing, and  to  feel  their  force  : — That  all  men,  to  whatever  nation  or 
tribe  they  belong,  are  the  children  of  one  Almighty  Parent,  endowed 
with  the  same  corporeal  organs,  the  same  intellectual  powers,  and 
the  same  lineaments  of  the  Divine  image — that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  animal  and  intellectual  wants,  exposed  to  the  same  acci- 
dents and  calamities,  and  susceptible  of  the  same  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments— that  they  have  the  same  capacities  for  attaining  to  higher 
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degrees  of  knowledge  and  felicity,  and  enjoy  the  same  hopes  and 
prospects  of  a  blessed  immortality — that  God  distributes  among 
them  all  thousands  of  benefits,  embellishing  their  habitations  with 
the  same  rural  beauties,  causing  the  same  sun  to  enlighten  them, 
the  same  vital  air  to  make  their  lungs  play,  and  the  same  rain  and 
dews  to  irrigate  their  ground  and  ripen  their  fields  to  harvest : — that 
they  are  all  capable  of  performing  noble  achievements,  heroic  ex- 
ploits, vast  enterprises;  of  displaying  illustrious  virtues,  and  of 
making  important  discoveries  and  improvements — that  they  are  all 
connected  together  by  numerous  ties  and  relations,  preparing  for  each 
other  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  art,  and  convey- 
ing them  by  sea  and  land  from  one  country  to  another ;  one  nation 
furnishing  tea,  another  sugar,  another  wine,  another  silk,  another  cot- 
ton, and  another  distributing  its  manufactures  in  both  hemispheres 
of  the  globe — in  short,  that  they  are  all  under  the  moral  government 
of  the  same  omnipotent  Being,  who  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  who  hath  deter- 
mined the  boundaries  of  their  habitations,^  who  carries  them  yearly 
around  the  centre  of  light  and  heat,  and  who  "  gives  them  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
ness." How  various,  then,  the  ties,  how  sacred  and  indissoluble 
the  bonds,  which  should  unite  men  of  all  nations  !  Every  man, 
whether  he  be  a  Jew  or  a  Greek,  a  Barbarian  or  a  Scythian,  a  Turk 
or  a  Frenchman,  a  German  or  a  Swede,  a  Hottentot  or  an  Indian, 
an  Englishman  or  a  Chinese,  is  to  be  considered  as  our  kinsman 
and  our  brother,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  embraced  with  benevo- 
lence and  affection.  In  whatever  region  of  the  globe  he  resides, 
whatever  customs  or  manners  he  adopts,  and  to  whatever  religious 
system  he  adheres,  he  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  to  which  we 
all  belong.  And  shall  we  feel  indifferent  to  our  brethren,  shall  we 
indulge  resentment  and  hostilit}T  towards  them,  because  they  are 
separated  from  us  by  a  river,  by  a  channel,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by 
a  range  of  mountains,  or  by  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  by  the  jealousy 
of  despots,  or  because  their  government  and  policy  are  different  from 
ours?  Ought  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a  cordial  interest  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  them — to  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  to  feel 
compassion  on  account  of  the  ravages,  desolation,  and  misery  which 
error  and  folly,  vice  and  tyranny  may  have  produced  among  them ; 
and  to  alleviate,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  misfortunes  and 
oppressions  under  which  they  groan?  Reason,  as  well  as  Chris- 
tianity, spurns  at  the  narrow-minded  patriotism  which  confines  its 
regards  to  a  particular  country,  and  would  promote  its  interests  by 
any  means,  although  it  should  prove  injurious  to  every  other  nation. 
Whatever  tends  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  human  family 
will  ultimately  be  found  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  every  particular  nation  and  tribe ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
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selfish  and  ungenerous  conduct  towards  other  communities,  and  an 
attempt  to  injure  or  degrade  theni,  will  seldom  fail  to  deprive  us  of 
the  benefits  we  wished  to  secure,  and  to  expose  us  to  the  evils  we 
intended  to  avert.  Such  appear  in  fact  to  be  the  principles  of  God's 
moral  government  among  the  nations,  and  such  the  sanctions  by 
which  the  laws  of  natural  justice  are  enforced. 


ONE  EFFECT  OF  CONTEMPLATING  THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  THE  DEITY. 

One  important  moral  effect  which  the  contemplation  of  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Deity  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce,  is,  profound 
humility.  What  an  insignificant  being  does  man  appear,  when  he 
compares  himself  with  the  magnificence  of  creation,  and  with  the 
myriads  of  exalted  intelligences  with  which  it  is  peopled !  What 
are  all  the  honors  and  splendors  of  this  earthly  ball,  of  which  mor- 
tals are  so  proud,  when  placed  in  competition  with  the  resplendent 
glories  of  the  sky !  Even  without  taking  into  account  the  state 
of  man  as  a  depraved  intelligence,  what  is  there  in  his  situation 
that  should  inspire  him  with  "  lofty  looks/'  and  induce  him  to  look 
down  on  his  fellow-men  with  supercilious  contempt?  He  derived 
his  origin  from  the  dust,  he  is  allied  with  the  beasts  that  perish, 
and  he  is  fast  hastening  to  the  grave,  where  his  carcass  will  become 
the  food  of  noisome  reptiles.  He  is  every  moment  depending  on  a 
superior  Being  for  every  pulse  that  beats,  and  every  breath  he  draws, 
and  for  all  that  he  possesses )  he  is  dependent  even  on  the  meanest 
of  his  species  for  his  accommodations  and  comforts.  He  holds 
every  enjoyment  on  the  most  precarious  tenure, — his  friends  may 
be  snatched  in  a  moment  from  his  embrace ;  his  riches  may  take  to 
themselves  wings  and  fly  away;  and  his  health  and  beauty  may  be 
blasted  in  an  hour,  by  a  breath  of  wind.  Hunger  and  thirst,  cold 
and  heat,  poverty  and  disgrace,  sorrow  and  disappointment,  pain 
and  disease,  mingle  themselves  with  all  his  pursuits  and  enjoyments. 
His  knowledge  is  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  his 
errors  and  follies  are  glaring  and  innumerable )  and  he  stands  as 
an  almost  undistinguishable  atom,  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's 
works.  Still,  with  all  these  powerful  inducements  to  the  exercise 
of  humility,  man  dares  to  be  proud  and  arrogant. 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

How  affecting  to  contemplate  the  warrior,  flushed  with  diabolical 
pride,  pursuing  his  conquests  through  heaps  of  slain,  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  "  a  poor,  pitiable  speck  of  perishing  earth ;"  ex- 
claiming in  his  rage,  "  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide 
the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them ;  I  will  draw  the  sword, 
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my  hand  shall  destroy  them" — to  behold  the  man  of  rank  glorying 
in  his  wealth  and  his  empty  titles,  and  looking  aronnd  upon  the 
inferior  orders  of  his  fellow-mortals  as  the  worms  of  the  dust — to 
behold  the  man  of  ambition  pushing  his  way  through  bribery,  and 
treachery,  and  slaughter,  to  gain  possession  of  a  throne,  that  he 
may  look  down  with  proud  pre-eminence  upon  his  fellows — to  be- 
hold the  haughty  airs  of  the  noble  dame,  inflated  with  the  idea  of 
her  beauty  and  her  high  birth,  as  she  struts  along,  surveying  the 
ignoble  crowd,  as  if  they  were  the  dust  beneath  her  feet — to  behold 
the  smatterer  in  learning,  puffed  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  his  super- 
ficial acquirements,  when  he  has  scarcely  entered  the  porch  of  know- 
ledge,— in  fine,  to  behold  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
big  with  an  idea  of  their  own  importance,  and  fired  with  pride  and 
revenge  at  the  least  provocation,  whether  imaginary  or  real !  How 
inconsistent  the  manifestations  of  such  tempers,  with  the  many  hu- 
miliating circumstances  of  our  present  condition,  and  with  the  low 
rank  which  we  hold  in  the  scale  of  universal  bein^ ! 


ON  THE  BENEFITS  WHICH  WOULD  FLOW  TO  THE  WrORLD,  WERE 
COVETOUSNESS  UNDERMINED,  AND  AN  OPrOSITE  PRINCIPLE 
PREVAILING   IN    CHRISTIAN    SOCIETY. 

Were  the  covetous  principle  completely  undermined,  and,  conse- 
quently, were  wealth  applied  to  its  legitimate  objects,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  Creator, — every  thing  requisite  to  promote  the 
physical  comfort,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  enjo}mient  of  man 
in  this  world,  and  his  preparation  for  a  future  state  of  happiness, 
might,  at  no  distant  period,  be  speedily  effected.  Even  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  globe  might  be  renovated,  and  its  barren  deserts  trans- 
formed into  a  scene  of  fertility  and  beauty,  so  that  "  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place"  might  be  made  "  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose."  Although  the  inordinate  love  of  money  is  "the  root  of 
all  evil"  yet  the  proper  distribution  of  it,  on  the  foundation  of 
Christian  principles,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  source  of  all 
good. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
covetousness  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  wars  and  devasta- 
tions which  have  convulsed  the  world,  and  the  source  of  most  of 
the  evils  and  sufferings  under  which  the  human  race  have  groaned 
in  every  age.  And  it  might  likewise  be  demonstrated,  that  the  pro- 
per application  of  wealth  would  go  far  to  undermine,  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  all  such  evils,  and  to  diffuse  among  all  ranks  a  degree  of 
happiness  and  comfort  which  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed  in  any 
period,  since  man  first  violated  the  law  of  his  Creator.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  at  first  view,  what  innumerable  benefits,  of  every  de- 
scription, might  be  conferred  on  our  fellow  men;  and  on  the  world 
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at  large,  by  an  application,  on  liberal  and  Christian  principles,  of 
the  riches  which  we  at  this  moment  possess. 

Oh  !  into  what  a  blissful  scene  might  this  ruin  of  a  world  yet  be 
transformed,  were  covetousness  thoroughly  subdued,  and  were  only 
those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  to  come  forth  with  unanimity, 
and  lay  down  their  superfluous  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ! 
In  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  half  a  century  to  come,  we 
might  behold  celestial  light  diffusing  its  radiance  over  the  most 
distant  and  benighted  regions  of  the  globe ;  the  idols  of  the  nations 
abolished ;  the  savage  raised  to  the  dignity  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  his  mind  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holiness ; 
the  instruments  of  warfare  broken  to  shivers,  and  peace  shedding 
its  benign  influence  over  the  world ;  temples  erected  in  every  land 
for  the  worship  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  minds  of  the  young .  irradiated  with  Divine  knowledge,  and 
rising  up  in  wisdom,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man ;  the  principle 
of  crime  extirpated,  and  poverty  and  wretchedness  banished  from 
the  earth;  the  moral  wilderness  of  the  heathen  world  cultivated 
and  adorned  with  every  heavenly  virtue  and  grace ;  the  wastes  and 
wilds  of  the  globe  transformed  into  fertile  regions,  and  arrayed  in 
all  the  beauties  of  Eden ;  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  nations  changed 
into  benevolence,  and  a  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse  esta- 
blished between  all  the  tribes  and  families  of  the  earth  ! 


BENEVOLENCE   EXPANSIVE   AS    ETERNITY. 

We  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  moral  action  extends 
over  the  whole  empire  of  God — that  benevolence  exerts  its  noblest 
energies  among  the  inhabitants  of  distant  worlds — and  that  it  is 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  affection  that 
ecstatic  joy  pervades  the  hearts  of  celestial  intelligences.  For  we 
cannot  conceive  happiness  to  exist  in  any  region  of  space,  or  among 
any  class  of  intellectual  beings,  where  love  to  the  Creator,  and  to 
one  another,  is  not  a  prominent  and  permanent  affection. 

It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  believe,  that  those  virtuous  benevo- 
lent characters  which  have  appeared  in  our  world,  have  been  only 
in  the  act  of  training  for  a  short  period,  preparatory  to  their  being 
transported  to  a  nobler  scene  of  action,  and  that  their  moral  powers, 
which  could  not  be  brought  in  full  exercise  in  this  terrestrial  sphere, 
were  intended  to  qualify  them  for  mingling  with  more  exalted  intel- 
ligences, and  co-operating  with  them  in  carrying  forward  that  vast 
system  of  universal  benevolence  to  which  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  Creator  evidently  tend. 

Whether  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  appear  most  consistent 
with  the  moral  powers  of  man,  and  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  to  suppose  that  such  illustrious  characters  as  Alfred,  Penn, 
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Sharp,  Clarkson,  Yenning,  Howard,  and  Wilberforce,  are  now  for 
ever  banished  from  creation,  or  that  they  are  expatiating  in  a  higher 
scene  of  action  and  enjoyment,  where  all  their  benevolent  energies  find 
ample  scope,  and  where  every  blossom  of  virtne  is  fully  expanded  ? 
The  exertions  which  some  of  these  individuals  have  made  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  young,  in  allevi- 
ating the  distresses  of  the  poor,  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner,  and  in  counteracting  the  abominable  traffic  in  slaves,  will 
be  felt  as  blessings  conferred  on  mankind  throughout  succeeding 
generations,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
And  if  there  is  a  Grod,  and  if  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  rectitude 
form  an  essential  part  of  his  character,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  such  characters  are  still  in  existence,  and  shall  reappear 
on  a  more  splendid  theatre  of  action  in  the  future  scenes  of  eternity. 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  17G2. 

"  And  thou,  melodious  Roger?,  rise  at  last) 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past : 
Arise  !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallowM  lyre ! 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  country's  honor  and  thine  own." — Byrox. 

Samuel  Rogers,  one  of  the  most  elegant  poets  of  the  present  century,  was  the 
son  of  an  eminent  banker  in  London,  and  was  born  in  that  city  about  the  year 
1762.  He  presents  a  rare  instance  of  great  wealth  allied  to  great  talents,  untiring 
industry  in  literary  pursuits,  and  pure  morals.  Xo  expense,  of  course,  was  spared 
in  his  education,  and,  after  leaving  the  university,  he  travelled  through  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  published,  in  1786,  an  "Ode  to  Su- 
perstition, with  other  Poems,''  which  was  well  received.  About  six  years  after, 
when  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  appeared  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory/' 
which  was  received  by  the  public  with  universal  applause,  and  at  once  established 
his  fame  as  among  the  best  of  our  modern  poets.  The  subject  was  most  happily 
chosen,  for  it  came  home  "to  the  business  and  bosoms"  of  all.  and  it  was  executed 
with  exceedingly  great  care.  It  has  been  said  that  no  poem  of  ecpual  size  ever 
cost  its  author  so  many  hours  to  produce.  Xot  satisfied  with  correcting  and  re- 
correcting  it  again  and  again  himself,  he  read  it  to  various  friends  for  the  benefit 
of  their  criticism ;  and  the  result  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  finished  throughout,  each 
part  harmonizing  with  the  other,  and  every  line  carefully  and  tastefully  elabo- 
rated. "  It  acquired,''  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review/'  "  a  popularity 
originally  very  great,  and  which  has  not  only  continued  amidst  extraordinary 
fluctuation  of  general  taste,  but  increased  amidst  a  succession  of  formidable  com- 
petitors.    No  production  so  popular  was  probably  so  little  censured  by  criticism. 
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It  was  approved  by  the  critics  as  much  as  read  and  applauded,  and  thus  seemed 
to  combine  the  applause  of  contemporaries  with  the  suffrages  of  the  representatives 
of  posterity." 

In  1798,  Rogers  published  his  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  Poems,"  but  did 
not  come  forward  again  as  a  poet  till  1812,  when  he  added  to  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  "The  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus." Two  years  after,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron's  "  Lara,"  appeared  his 
tale  of  "Jacqueline,"  which,  though  well  received,  contributed  but  little  to  his 
reputation  ;  and,  in  1819,  he  published  his  "  Human  Life,"  which,  next  to  his  "  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,"  is  our  author's  most  finished  production.1  The  subject  was  a 
good  one,  for  it  was  drawn  from  universal  nature,  and  connected  with  all  those 
rich  associations  which  increase  in  attraction  as  we  journey  onward  in  the  path 
of  life.  It  is  an  epitome  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  is  executed 
throughout  with  the  poet's  wonted  care. 

In  1822  was  published  his  first  part  of  "  Italy,"  which  was  soon  after  completed, 
and  has  since  been  published  in  -the  most  splendid  style,  illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings.  This  is  his  last  and  longest,  but  not  his  best  performance,  though 
there  are  certainly  many  beautifully  descriptive  passages  in  it — delightful 
glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  scenery,  and  old  traditions ;  for  the  poet  was  an  ac- 
complished traveller,  a  lover  of  the  fair  and  good,  and  a  worshipper  of  the  classic 
glories  of  the  past.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory" 
that  he  will  be  known  to  posterity,  though,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  his  minor 
poems  are  among  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  fragments  of  verse  which  the  poets 
of  this  age  have  produced.  In  all  his  works,  however,  there  is  everywhere  seen 
a  classic  and  graceful  beauty ;  no  slovenly  or  obscure  lines ;  fine  cabinet  pictures 
of  soft  and  mellow  lustre ;  and  occasional  trains  of  thought  and  association  that 
awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroic  feelings.  His  diction  is  clear  and  polished — 
finished  with  great  care  and  scrupulous  nicety ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
has  no  forcible  or  original  invention,  no  deep  pathos  that  thrills  the  soul,  and  no 
kindling  energy  that  fires  the  imagination.2 

In  society,  few  men  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable  in  manners  and  conversation 
than  the  venerable  subject  of  this  memoir.  "He  has  been  enabled  to  cultivate 
his  favorite  tastes,  to  enrich  his  house  in  St.  James's  Park  with  some  of  the  finest 
and  rarest  pictures,  busts,  books,  and  gems,  and  to  entertain  his  friends  with  a 
generous  and  unostentatious  hospitality.     His   conversation  is  rich  and  various, 

1  "  The  poet  looks  on  man,  and  teaches  us  to  look  on  him  not  merely  with  love,  but  with 
reverence ;  and,  mingling  a  sort  of  considerate  pity  for  the  shortness  of  his  busy,  little  career, 
and  for  the  disappointments  and  weaknesses  with  which  it  is  beset,  with  a  genuine  admira- 
tion of  the  great  capacities  he  unfolds,  and  the  high  destiny  to  which  he  seems  to  be  reserved, 
works  out  a  very  beautiful  and  engaging  picture,  both  of  the  affections  by  which  life  is  en- 
deared, the  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  pure  and  peaceful  enjoyments  with  which  it 
may  often  be  filled." — Edinburgh  Review,  xxxi.  325. 

^  In  a  review  of  Rogers's  Poems,  in  the  "  Edinburgh,"  October,  1813,  the  writer  (who  is  no 
less  than  Sir  James  Mackintosh)  thus  remarks : — "  Perhaps  there  is  no  volume  in  our  language 
of  which  it  can  be  so  truly  said,  as  of  the  present,  that  it  is  equally  exempt  from  the  frailties 
of  negligence  and  the  vices  of  affectation.  The  exquisite  polish  of  style  is  indeed  more  ad- 
mired by  the  artist  than  by  the  people.  The  gentle  and  elegant  pleasure  which  it  imparts 
can  only  be  felt  by  a  calm  reason,  an  exercised  taste,  and  a  mind  free  from  turbulent  passions. 
But  these  beauties  of  execution  can  exist  only  in  combination  with  much  of  the  primary 
beauties  of  thought  and  feeling.  These  are  permanent  beauties.  In  poetry,  though  not  in 
eloquence,  it  is  less  to  rouse  the  passions  of  a  moment  than  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  all  ages ; 
and  Rogers  has  most  certainly  taken  his  place  among  the  classical  poets  of  his  country." 
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abounding  in  wit,  eloquence,  shrewd  observation,  and  interesting  personal  anec- 
dote. He  has  been  familiar  with  almost  every  distinguished  author,  orator,  and 
artist  for  the  last  fifty  years.  His  benevolence  is  equal  to  his  taste ;  his  bounty 
soothed  and  relieved  the  death-bed  of  Sheridan,  and  is  now  exerted  to  a  large 
extent,  annually,  in  behalf  of  suffering  or  unfriended  talent." 1 

EARLY   RECOLLECTIONS. 

Twilight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village  green, 
With  magic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene ; 
Still'd  is  the  hum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
"When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flock'd  to  hear  the  minstrel  play, 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
"With  treasured  tales  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled  ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  are  fled !  yet  still  I  linger  here ! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear ! 

Mark  yon  old  mansion,  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement,  arch'd  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown  court, 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport, 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 
*  *  -*  * 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene, 
The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufted  green  ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  Light  can  give : 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm, 
When  nature  fades  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  Muse  invoke ! — to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals, 
When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals ! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day, 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  temper' d  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  school's  lone  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gray, 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn, 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn  ; 
L'nheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air, 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 

1  '•'  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia." 
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Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here, 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams  ! 

Pleasures  of  Memory. 


HISTORIC    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth, 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's  sigh ; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari, '  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate, 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away, 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey, 
When  reason,  justice  vainly  urged  his  cause, 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  hope  could  grant  no  more, 
And  chains  and  torture  haiFd  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charms  historic  scenes  impart  ;3 
Hence  Tiber  awes  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempe's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  thus.     As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom : 
So  Tully  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time,3 
On  the  rude  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime  ; 
When  at  his  feet,  in  honor'd  dust  disclosed, 
The  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung, 
W7here  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung, 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing  when  he  roves 
His  ruin'd  Tusculan's  romantic  groves  ? 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
His  moral  thunders  o'er  the  subject  soul? 

1  He  was  suspected  of  murder,  and,  at  Venice,  suspicion  is  good  evidence.  Neither  the 
interest  of  the  Doge,  his  father,  nor  the  intrepidity  of  conscious  innocence,  which  he  exhihited 
in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  rack,  could  procure  his  acquittal.  He  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Candia  for  life.  But  here  his  resolution  failed  him.  At  such  a  distance  from  home  he 
could  not  live ;  and,  as  it  was  a  criminal  offence  to  solicit  the  intercession  of  a  foreign  prince, 
in  a  fit  of  despair  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  intrusted  it  to  a  wretch 
whose  perfidy,  he  knew,  would  occasion  his  being  remanded  a  prisoner  to  Venice. 

2  "  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.  Far  from  me  and  far  from  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us, 
indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona." — 

JOHNSOX. 

3  "  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  discovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  by  its  mathe- 
matical inscription." — Tusc.  Qucest.  v.  3. 
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And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives  : 
We  gaze  on  every  feature  till  it  lives ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid  ; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade  ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  vail  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  War  erase 
Each  milder  virtue  and  each  softer  grace ; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast ; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemn'd  to  climb  his  mountain-cliffs  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled, 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm  : 
Say  why  Vespasian1  loved  his  Sabine  farm? 
Why  great  Navarre,2  when  France  and  Freedom  bled, 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest-shed  ? 
When  Diocletian's  self-corrected  mind3 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resign' d, 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labors  of  his  spade, 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade  ? 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne, * 
To  muse  with  monks  unletter'd  and  unknown, 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew? 
What  claim'd  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled  and  its  cares  oppress'd. 

TJie  same, 

1  Vespasian,  according  to  Suetonius,  constantly  passed  his  summers  in  a  small  villa  near 
Reate,  where  he  was  born,  and  to  which  he  would  uever  add  any  embellishment. 

*  uThat  ainiable  and  accomplished  monarch.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  made  an  excur- 
sion from  his  camp,  during  the  long  siege  of  Laon,  to  dine  at  a  house  in  the  forest  of  Folam- 
hray.  where  he  had  often  been  regaled,  when  a  boy.  with  fruit,  milk,  and  new  cheese,  and  in 
revisiting  which  he  promised  himself  great  pleasure." — Mem.  be  Sully. 

a  ••  Diocletian  retired  into  his  native  province,  and  there  amused  himself  with  building, 
planting,  and  gardening.  His  answer  to  Maximian  is  deservedly  celebrated.  He  was  solicited 
by  that  restless  old  man  to  reassume  the  reins  of  government  and  the  imperial  purple.  He 
rejected  the  temptation  with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing,  '  That  if  he  could  show  Max- 
imian  the  cabbages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  should  no  longer 
be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power.'  " — Gibeox. 

«  -  When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  executed  his  memorable  resolution,  and  had  set  out 
for  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  he  stopped  a  few  days  at  Ghent,"  says  his  historian,  -;  to  in- 
dulge that  tender  and  pleasant  melancholy  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man.  in  the 
decline  of  life,  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and  objects 
familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth." — Robertsox. 
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THE   POWER   OF   MEMORY. 

Sweet  Memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale, 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail, 
To  view  the  fairy  haunts  of  long-lost  hours, 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowers. 

Ages  and  climes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  charms  in  Genius  and  refines  in  Art ; 
Thee,  in  whose  hand  the  keys  of  Science  dwell, 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  cell ; 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal-lamp. 

The  friends  of  Reason  and  the  guides  of  Youth, 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  Truth ; 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct  and  the  pure  in  thought ; 
These  still  exist1  by  thee  to  Fame  consign' d, 
Still  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  thee,  sweet  Hope,  her  airy  coloring  draws ; 
And  Fancy's  flights  are  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  thee  that  bosom-spring  of  rapture  flows, 
Which  only  Virtue,  tranquil  Virtue,  knows. 

When  Joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray, 
And  Hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play ; 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospect  close, 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows ; 
Like  yon  fair  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light. 

The  beauteous  maid  who  bids  the  world  adieu, 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review ; 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dear  familiar  face; 
And  ere,  with  iron  tongue,  the  vesper-bell 
Bursts  through  the  cypress-walk,  the  convent-cell, 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  wayward  heart  revive, 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive ; 
The  whisper' d  vow,  the  chaste  caress  prolong, 
Weave  the  light  dance  and  swell  the  choral  song ; 
With  rapt  ear  drink  the  enchanting  serenade, 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  moonlight  glade, 
To  each  soft  note  return  as  soft  a  sigh, 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bids  her  slumbers  fly. 

i  There  is  a  future  existence  even  in  this  world,  an  existence  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  shall  live  after  us.  It  is  in  reserve  for  every  man,  however  obscure ;  and  his  por- 
tion, if  he  he  diligent,  must  be  equal  to  his  desires.  For  in  whose  remembrance  can  we  wish 
to  hold  a  place  but  such  as  know  and  are  known  by  us  ?  These  are  within  the  sphere  of  our 
influence,  and  among  these  and  their  descendants  we  may  live  evermore. 

It  is  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and,  like  that  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel,  has 
the  happiest  influence  on  our  lives.  The  latter  excites  us  to  gain  the  favor  of  God,  the  former 
to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men,  and  both  lead  to  the  same  end ;  for,  in 
framing  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  we  only  ascribe  to  Him  exalted  degrees  of  wisdom  and 
goodness. 
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But  not  till  Time  has  calm'd  the  ruffled  breast 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  confest; 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave 
Is  Heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

From  Guinea's  coast  pursue  the  lessening  sail, 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there  ; 
Mark  the  fix'd  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare, 
The  racks  of  thought,  and  freezings  of  despair  ! 
But  pause  not  then — beyond  the  western  wave, 
Go,  view  the  captive  barter'd  as  a  slave ! 
Crush'd  till  his  high  heroic  spirit  bleeds, 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly  recedes. 

Yet  here,  even  here,  with  pleasures  long  resign'd, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  his  sinking  soul 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  control ; 
And  o'er  Futurity's  blank  page  diffuse 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
'Tis  but  to  die,  and  then  to  Aveep  no  more, 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo's  distant  shore : 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew ; 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  evening  blows, 
And  quaff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows ; 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse, 
And  chant  the  rude  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth, 
When  life  was  luxury  and  friendship  truth. 

The  same. 

CONCLUSION. 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine  ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone  ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air  Hope's  summer  visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Beason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
Where  Virtue  triumphs  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 


Tlie  same. 


HUMAN    LIFE. 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky, 
The  bees  have  humm'd  their  noontide  lullaby ; 
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Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round, 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there, 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  years,  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 

The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 

The  ale,  now  brew'd,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 

And  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 

'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

"  'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled." 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze  ; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;   and  hymns  be  sung, 
And  violets  scatter'd  round  ;   and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage-porch,  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene ; 
While  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side, 
Moves  in  her  virgin  vail  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas  !  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weepings  heard  where  only  joy  has  been  ; 
When,  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door, 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such,  is  human  life  ;   so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange, 
As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change, 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 
Stretch'd  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire; 
As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower, 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour ! 

*'■**■*'* 

The  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wish'd  and  fear'd ; 
The  child  is  born,  by  many  a  pang  endear'd. 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes — she  clasps  him.     To  her  bosom  press'd, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life  and  drops  to  rest. 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows ! 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows ! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy! 
He  walks — he  speaks.     In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
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And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  lie  flies, 
When  rosy  Sleep  conies  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Lock'd  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung, 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue,) 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
•Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love ! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care, 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer, 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there  : 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written  thought 
Xever  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet, 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavor  to  repeat.1 

Human  Life. 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  long'd  to  tread 
This  classic  ground ;   and  am  I  here  at  last  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticos, 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like, 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  halfway  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate, 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost, 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy, 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul,) 
Sail'd  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
For  Athens  ;   when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Pa?stan  gardens,  slack' d  her  course. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore, 
These  temples,  in  their  splendor  eminent 
'Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west, 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory!     Now,  coil'd  up, 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them  ;  the  she-wolf 
Suckles  her  young ;   and  as  alone  I  stand 

1  "  I  have  now  lost  my  barrier  between  me  and  death.  God  grant  I  may  lire  to  be  as  well 
prepared  for  it  as  I  confidently  believe  her  to  have  been.  If  the  way  to  Heaven  be  through 
piety,  truth,  justice,  and  charity,  she  is  there." — Swift,  on  the  death  of  Ids  mother. 

i  The  temples  of  Paesfam  are  three  in  number,  and  have  survived  nearly  nine  centuries 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city.  Tradition  is  silent  concerning  them ;  but  they  must  have 
existed  now  between  two  and  three  thousand  years. 
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In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 

Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering, 

How  solemn  is  the  stillness !     Nothing  stirs 

Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 

On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing ; 

Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass, 

And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short,  quick  spring, 

To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Italy. 

GINEYRA. 

She  was  an  only  child — her  name  Ginevra, — 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 
Her  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preach'd  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast, 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting, 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !     Her  father  cried, 
"  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  !" 
And  fill'd  his  glass  to  all ;   but  his  hand  shook, 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
'Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas  !  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guess'd, 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turks. 
Orsini  lived  ;   and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something — 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless,  then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past  and  all  forgotten, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed  ;  and  'twas  said, 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
"  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  place  ?" 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said  ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo !  a  skeleton, 
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With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perish'd — save  a  wedding-ring 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  conceal'd  herself, 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy,* 
When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fasten'd  her  down  for  ever ! 


A   WISH. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow  oft  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 

Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 

And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


JAMES   MONTGOMERY,    1771. 


James  Montgomery,  the  author  of  the  " Wanderer  of  Switzerland/'  "The 
West  Indies,"  and  other  poems,  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister,  and  was 
born  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1771.  When  he 
was  six  years  old,  his  parents  went  as  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies,  placing 
him,  before  they  went,  at  a  Moravian  seminary  at  Fulneck,  in  Yorkshire.  Here, 
among  this  people,  remarkable  for  their  ardor  in  religion,  he  received  his  educa- 
tion, and  made  commendable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French 
languages,  and  in  his  English  studies.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  poetry,  but 
his  poetic  wares  did  not  meet  with  very  ready  sale  in  the  market,  and,  in  1 792, 
ne  established  himself  in  Sheffield  as  an  assistant  in  a  newspaper  office — the 
"  Sheffield  Register."  Two  years  after,  the  publisher,  Mr.  Gales,  being  obliged 
to  fly  from  England  to  avoid  a  prosecution,  our  author  undertook  the  editorship 
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and  publication  of  the  paper.  He  soon  got  himself  into  trouble,  being  prosecuted 
for  printing  a  ballad,  written  by  a  clergyman  of  Belfast,  in  commemoration  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  which  was,  in  that  period  of  great  political  agitation, 
interpreted  into  a  seditious  libel.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds,  and  three  months'  imprisonment  in  York  Castle. 

On  returning  to  his  editorial  duties,  he  abstained,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
politics;  but  in  January,  1795,  he  was  tried  for  a  second  imputed  political  offence 
— a  paragraph  in  his  paper  which  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  a  magistrate  in 
quelling  a  riot  at  Sheffield.  He  was  again  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  the 
peace  for  two  years.  "All  the  persons,"  says  the  amiable  poet,  writing  in  1840, 
"who  were  actively  concerned  in  the  prosecutions  against  me  in  1794  and  1795, 
are  dead,  and,  without  exception,  they  died  in  peace  with  me.  I  believe  I  am 
quite  correct  in  saying,  that  from  each  of  them  distinctly,  in  the  sequel,  I  received 
tokens  of  good-will,  and,  from  several  of  them,  substantial  proofs  of  kindness.  I 
mention  not  this  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  offences  for  which  I  bore  the  penalty 
of  the  law,-  I  rest  my  justification,  in  these  cases,  now  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
no  other,  on  which  I  rested  my  justification  then.  I  mention  the  circumstance  to 
the  honor  of  the  deceased,  and  as  an  evidence  that,  amidst  all  the  violence  of  that 
distracted  time,  a  better  spirit  was  not  extinct,  but  finally  prevailed,  and,  by  its 
healing  influence,  did  indeed  comfort  those  who  had  been  conscientious  sufferers." 

In  the  spring  of  1797  he  printed  his  "  Prison  Amusements," — the  production 
of  his  pen  during  his  recent  confinement.  In  1805  he  published  "The  Ocean," 
and  the  next  year  "  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poems,"  which,  in 
spite  of  a  very  ill-natured  criticism  in  the  "'Edinburgh  Review,"1  soon  rose  into 
popularity,  and  completely  established  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  poet. 
His  next  work  was  the  "West  Indies,"  which  appeared  in  1809,  written  in  honor 
of  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  the  British  legislature  in  1807.  In 
vigor  and  freedom  of  description,  and  in  fine  pathetic  painting,  this  poem  is  much 
superior  to  any  thing  in  his  first  volume.  In  1812  appeared  "  The  World  before 
the  Flood,"  a  poem  in  the  English  heroic  couplet,  and  extending  to  ten  short 
cantos,  of  which  a  writer  in  the  "Monthly  Magazine"  justlv  remarked,  that  "No 
man  of  taste  or  feeling  can  possibly  read  it  without  wishing  to  make  others  par- 
ticipate in  the  pleasure  he  has  derived  from  it."  He  next  published  (1817) 
"  Thoughts  on  Wheels,"  directed  against  lotteries :  and  "  The  Climbing  Boy's 
Soliloquies,"  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  favor  of  the  chimney-sweeps. 
In  1819  appeared  "  Greenland,"  containing  a  sketch  of  the  ancient  Moravian 
church  and  its  missions  in  Greenland.  The  only  other  long  poem  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery is  "  The  Pelican  Island,"  describing  the  haunts  of  the  pelican  in  the 

1  This  same  "Edinburgh  Review,"  twenty-eight  years  afterward,  altered  its  tone  com- 
pletely— thus :  "  Gradually  with  every  successive  production,  the  excrescences  of  our  author's 
early  style  have  "been  pruned  away.  Earnestness  has  succeeded  to  affectation ;  a  manly  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  reserve  of  expression,  to  the  flowery  exuberance  and  strained  conceits 
of  youth ;  overcharged  and  almost  whining  pathos  has  softened  into  a  more  chastened,  natu- 
ral, and  unobtrusive  tenderness ;  and  a  spirit  of  religion,  profound  and  awe-inspiring,  yet 
withal  cheerful  and  consolatory,  forming  a  part  of  the  man  himself,  pervades  and  informs 
all  his  works,  till  the  poet,  who  seemed  at  one  time  too  likely  to  prolong  the  absurdities  of  the 
'  Delia  Crusca  School,'  has  taken  his  place,  not  unworthily,  among  the  classics  of  the  nation." 
— Edinburgh  Review,  lxi.  473.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ';  London  Quarterly"  is  a  very 
severe  notice  of  the  early  criticism  of  the  "  Edinburgh." — critic  censuring  critic. 
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small  islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.1  Besides  these,  he  has  written  a 
number  of  sacred  lyrics,  which  rank  among  the  best  in  the  language. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Montgomery  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Sheffield  news- 
paper, which  post  he  had  filled  for  more  than  thirty  years.  On  this  occasion  his 
friends  and  neighbors  invited  him  to  a  public  entertainment.  "  There  the  happy 
and  grateful  poet  'ran  through  the  story  of  his  life  even  from  his  boyish  days/ 
when  he  came  among  them  friendless  and  a  stranger,  from  his  retirement  at  Ful- 
neck  among  the  Moravian  brethren,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in  all  but  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  He  spoke  with  pardonable  pride  of  the  success  which  had 
crowned  his  labors  as  an  author.  'Not,  indeed/  he  said,  'with  fame  and  fortune, 
as  these  were  lavished  on  my  greater  contemporaries — in  comparison  with  whose 
magnificent  possessions  on  the  British  Parnassus  my  small  plot  of  ground  is  no 
more  than  Naboth's  vineyard  to  Ahab's  kingdom ;  but  it  is  my  own ;  it  is  no 
copyhold ;  I  borrowed  it,  I  leased  it  from  none.  Every  foot  of  it  I  enclosed  from 
the  common  myself;  and  I  can  say  that  not  an  inch  which  I  had  once  gained 
have  I  ever  lost.  *  *  I  wrote  neither  to  suit  the  manners,  the  taste,  nor  the 
temper  of  the  age ;  but  I  appealed  to  universal  principles,  to  unperishable  affec- 
tions, to  primary  elements  of  our  common  nature,  found  wherever  man  is  found 
in  civilized  society,  wherever  his  mind  has  been  raised  above  barbarian  ignorance, 
or  his  passions  purified  from  brutal  selfishness/ " 

In  1830  and  1831,  our  author  was  selected  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  Poetry  and  General  Literature.  This  he  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  it  appeared  in  1833 ;  and  a  more  interesting  and  instructive  work  on 
general  literature,  in  the  same  compass,  cannot,  I  think,  be  found.  "A  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  with  autobiographical  and  illustrative  matter,  was  issued  in 
1841,  in  four  volumes.  A  tone  of  generous  and  enlightened  morality  pervades  all 
the  writings  of  this  poet.  He  was  the  enemy  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  every 
form  of  oppression,  and  the  warm  friend  of  every  scheme  of  philanthropy  and 
improvement.  The  pious  and  devotional  feelings  displayed  in  his  early  effusions 
have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  form  the  staple  of  his  poetry.  In  description, 
however,  he  is  not  less  happy;  and  in  his  'Greenland'  and  'Pelican  Island'  there 
are  passages  of  great  beauty,  evincing  a  refined  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  materials.  His  late  works  have  more  vigor  and  variety  than  those  by 
which  he  first  became  distinguished.  Indeed,  his  fame  was  long  confined  to  what 
is  termed  the  religious  world,  till  he  showed,  by  his  cultivation  of  different  styles 
of  poetry,  that  his  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  the  simplicity  of  his  taste,  and 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  language,  were  not  restricted  to  purely  spiritual 
themes.  His  smaller  poems  enjoy  a  popularity  almost  equal  to  those  of  Moore, 
which,  though  differing  widely  in  subject,  they  resemble  in  their  musical  flow, 
and  their  compendious  happy  expression  and  imagery."  2 

1  "  This  poem  abounds  in  minute  and  delicate  description  of  natural  phenomena — has  great 
felicity  of  diction  and  expression — and.  altogether,  possesses  more  of  the  power  and  fertility 
of  the  master  than  any  other  of  the  author's  works." — Chambers'  Cydopcedia. 

a  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia. 
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THE   LOVE    OF    COUNTRY   AND    OF    HOME. 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  heaven,  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Time-tutor'd  age,  and  love-exalted  youth : 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touch' d  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole ; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race, 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest : 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  his  soften'd  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  father,  friend  : 
Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life ; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
"  Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found?" 
Art  thou  a  man  ? — a  patriot  ? — look  around  ; 
Oh  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home  !  * 

The  West  Indies. 

HOME    DEAR    TO    THE   AFRICAN. 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 
Deems. his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
And  is  the  Negro  outlaw'd  from  his  birth? 
Is  he  alone  a  stranger  on  the  earth  ? 
Is  there  no  shed  whose  peeping  roof  appears 
So  lovely,  that  it  fills  his  eyes  with  tears  ? 
No  land,  whose  name,  in  exile  heard,  will  dart 
Ice  through  his  veins,  and  lightning  through  his  heart  ? 

*  "  As  the  Tine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted 
by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs ;  so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by 
Providence,  that  woman,  who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier 
hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity :  winding  herself 
into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding 
up  the  broken  heart." — Washington  Irving. 
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Ah,  yes !  beneath  the  beams  of  brighter  skies, 

His  home  amidst  his  father's  country  lies  ; 

There,  with  the  partner  of  his  soul,  he  shares 

Love-mingled  pleasures,  love-divided  cares  ; 

There,  as  with  nature's  warmest,  filial  fire, 

He  soothes  his  blind,  and  feeds  his  helpless  sire ; 

His  children,  sporting  round  his  hut,  behold 

How  they  shall  cherish  him  when  he  is  old. 

Thus  lived  the  Negro  in  his  native  land, 

Till  Christian  cruisers  anchor'd  on  his  strand ; 

— 'Twas  night;  his  babes  around  him  lay  at  rest, 

Their  mother  slumber'd  on  their  father's  breast ; 

A  yell  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed ; 

They  woke  ;   their  cottage  blazed  ;  the  victims  fled  ; 

Forth  sprang  the  ambush'd  ruffians  on  their  prey, 

They  caught,  they  bound,  they  drove  them  far  away; 

The  white  man  bought  them  at  the  mart  of  blood ; 

In  pestilential  barks  they  cross'd  the  flood; 

Then  were  the  wretched  ones  asunder  torn, 

To  distant  isles,  to  separate  bondage  borne, 

Denied,  though  sought  with  tears,  the  sad  relief 

That  misery  loves — the  fellowship  of  grief. 

The  same. 

NIGHT. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labors  close, 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams  ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is  and  truth  that  seems, 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife  ; 
Ah  !   visions  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil ;  ' 

To  plough  the  classic  field, 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught, 
That  poets  sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep  ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory,  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years; 
Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth, 
But  perish'd  young,  like  things  on  earth ! 

1  Without  any  wish  to  make  pedantic  objections,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  this 
stanza  is  inconsistent  with  natural  truth  and  a  just  economy  of  life.  Day  is  the  time  for 
toil — night  is  more  proper  for  repose ;  and,  if  spent  in  mental  labor,  in  addition  to  other  du- 
ties pursued  during  the  day.  must  redound  to  the  injury  of  health. 
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Night  is  the  time  to  watch; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance, 
That  brings  unto  the  homesick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent, 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus,  midst  his  slumbering  host, 
Startled  by  Csesar's  stalwart  ghost. 

Night  is  the  time  to  muse ; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and,  with  expanding  views, 

Beyond  the  starry  pole, 
Descries,  athwart  the  abyss  of  night, 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away ; 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod, 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 

Night  is  the  time  for  death  ; 

When  all  around  is  peace, 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath, 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease : 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends — such  death  be  mine ! 


ASPIRATIONS    OF   YOUTH. 

Higher,  higher  will  we  climb, 

Up  to  the  mount  of  glory, 
That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story; 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge ; 

Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 
Win  from  school  and  college ; 

Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 

Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward  may  we  press 

Through  the  path  of  duty; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness, 

Excellence  true  beauty. 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth  ; 
Make  we  then  a  heaven  of  earth. 
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Closer,  closer  let  us  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together, 

Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit, 
In  the  wildest  weather  ; 

Oh  !   they  wander  wide  who  roam, 

For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home. 


THE    COMMON   LOT. 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  man :   and  who  was  he  ? 

Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone : 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast ; 

His  bliss  and  wo — a  smile,  a  tear ! 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffer  d — but  his  pangs  are  o'er  ; 

Enjoy 'd — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved — but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

Oh,  she  was  fair!  but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  : 
Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  ; 

He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been; 
He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons — day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — there  lived  a  man ! 
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PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 

Utter'd  or  unexpress'd ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  cf  a  sigh 

The  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 

Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death : 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice 

Returning  from  his  ways  ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  say,  "Behold,  he  prays  !" 

The  saints  in  prayer  appear  as  one, 
In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind, 

When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone ; 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads  ; 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne, 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  way, 

The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod  : 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  ! 


FRIEND   AFTER    FRIEND   DEPARTS. 

Friend  after  friend  departs  ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  finds  not  here  an  end: 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  this  flight  of  time, — 
Beyond  the  reign  of  death, — 

There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath  ; 

Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 

Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire. 
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There  is  a  world  above 

"Where  parting  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 

Form'd  for  the  good  alone  : 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying,  here, 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere ! 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  past  away, 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines, 

To  pure  and  perfect  day  ; 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

HUMILITY. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest : 

— In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 

What  honor  hath  humility. 

"When  Mary  chose  "the  better  part," 

She  meekly  sat  at  Jesus'  feet; 
And  Lydia's  gently-open'd  heart 

Was  made  for  God's  own  temple  meet ; 
— Fairest  and  best  adorn'd  is  she 
Whose  clothing  is  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown 

In  deepest  adoration  bends ; 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down 

Then  most  when  most  his  soul  ascends ; 
— Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility. 


THE    SUPERIORITY   OF   POETRY   OYER    SCULPTURE    AND   PaINTING. 

Let  us  bring — not  into  gladiatorial  conflict,  but  into  honorable 
competition,  where  neither  can  suffer  disparagement — one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  two  stanzas  from  "  Childe 
Harold/'  in  which  that  very  statue  is  turned  into  verse,  which 
seems  almost  to  make  it  visible  : — 

THE    DYING    GLADIATOR. 

"  I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand ;  his  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony  ; 

And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low ; 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 

From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him, — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  that  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won." 
51 
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Now,  all  this,  sculpture  has  embodied  in  perpetual  marble,  and 
every  association  touched  upon  in  the  description  might  spring  up 
in  a  well-instructed  mind,  while  contemplating  the  insulated  figure 
which  personifies  the  expiring  champion.  Painting  might  take  up 
the  same  subject,  and  represent  the  amphitheatre  thronged  to  the 
height  with  ferocious  faces,  all  bent  upon  the  exulting  conqueror  and 
his  prostrate  antagonist — a  thousand  for  one  of  them  sympathizing 
rather  with  the  transport  of  the  former  than  the  agony  of  the  lat- 
ter. Here,  then,  sculpture  and  painting  have  reached  their  climax ; 
neither  of  them  can  give  the  actual  thoughts  of  the  personages 
whom  they  exhibit  so  palpably  to  the  outward  sense,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  those  thoughts  cannot  be  mistaken.  Poetry  goes  further 
than  both ;  and  when  one  of  the  sisters  had  laid  down  her  chisel, 
the  other  her  pencil,  she  continues  her  strain  y  wherein,  having 
already  sung  what  each  has  pictured,  she  thus  reveals  that  secret 
of  the  sufferer's  breaking  heart,  which  neither  of  them  could  inti- 
mate by  any  visible  sign.  But  we  must  return  to  the  swoon  of  the 
dying  man  : — - 

"  The  arena  swims  around  him, — he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  that  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 
"  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not, — his  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 

He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 

— But,  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother : — he,  their  sire, 

Butcher' d  to  make  a  Roman  holiday; 

All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood."    *    *    * 

Myriads  of  eyes  had  gazed  upon  that  statue ;  through  myriads  of 
minds  all  the  images  and  ideas  connected  with  the  combat  and  the 
fall,  the  spectators  and  the  scene,  had  passed  in  the  presence  of 
that  unconscious  marble  which  has  given  immortality  to  the  pangs 
of  death ;  but  not  a  soul  among  all  the  beholders  through  eighteen 
centuries, — not  one  had  ever  before  thought  of  the  "  rude  hut," 
the  "Dacian  mother,"  the  "young  barbarians."  At  length  came 
the  poet  of  passion ;  and,  looking  down  upon  "  The  Dying  Gladia- 
tor," (less  as  what  it  was  than  what  it  represented,)  turned  the 
marble  into  man,  and  endowed  it  with  human  affections  :  then,  away 
over  the  Apennines  and  over  the  Alps,  away,  on  the  wings  of  irre- 
pressible sympathy,  flew  his  spirit  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
where,  "with  his  heart,"  were  the  "eyes"  of  the  victim,  under  the 
night-fall  of  death;  for  "there  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 
play,  and  there  their  Dacian  mother."  This  is  nature;  this  is 
truth.  While  the  conflict  continued,  the  combatant  thought  of 
himself  only ;  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  victory :  when  life  and  this 
were  lost,  his  last  thoughts,  his  sole  thoughts,  would  turn  to  his 
wife  and  his  little  children.  Lecture  Eirst. 
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CHARACTERISTICS    OF    PROSE    AND    VERSE. 

There  is  reason  as  well  as  custom  in  that  conventional  simplicity 
which  best  becomes  prose,  and  that  conventional  ornament  which  is 
allowed  to  verse  ;  but  splendid  ornament  is  no  more  essential  to 
verse  than  naked  simplicity  is  to  prose.  The  gravest  critics  place 
tragedy  in  the  highest  rank  of  poetical  achievements  : — 

"  Sometime?  ler  gorgeous  Tragedy, 
Vrith  sceptred  pall,  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." — II  Penseroso. 

Yet  the  noblest,  most  impassioned  scenes  are  frequently  distin- 
guished from  prose  only  by  the  cadence  of  the  verse,  which,  in  this 
species  of  composition,  is  permitted  to  be  so  loose,  that,  where  the 
diction  is  the  most  exquisite,  the  melody  of  the  rhythm  can  scarcely 
be  perceived,  except  by  the  nicest  ear.  King  Lear,  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  his  two  elder  daughters,  is 
found  by  the  youngest,  Cordelia,  asleep  upon  a  bed  in  a  tent  in  the 
French  camp,  after  having  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  elements  during  a  tremendous  thunder-storm. 
A  physician  and  attendants  are  watching  over  the  sufferer.  While 
the  dutiful  daughter  is  pouring  out  her  heart  in  tenderness  over 
him,  recounting  his  wrongs,  his  afflictions,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
storm,  the  kino;  awakes :  but  we  will  take  the  scene  itself.  After 
some  inquiries  concerning  his  royal  patient,  the  physician  asks  : — 

"So  please  your  majesty, 
That  we  may  wake  the  king?     He  hath  slept  long. 

Cordelia. — Be  govern'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
F  the  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'd  ! 
Gentleman. — Ay.  madam:  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep, 

V.'e  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 
Physician. — Be  by.  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake  him; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cordelia. — Very  well. 
Physician. — Please  you  draw  near.     Louder  the  music  there  ! 

Cordelia. — Oh,  my  dear  father  !     Restoration  hang 

Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;   and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 
Kent. — Kind  and  dear  princess  ! 

Cordelia. — Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  ?'■*"*# 
*         *         *         *         *         Mine  enemy's  dog, 
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Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire.     And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?     Alack !   alack  ! 
'Tis  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all.     He  wakes ;  speak  to  him. 
Physician. — Madam,  do  you  ;   'tis  fittest. 
Cordelia. — How  does  my  royal  lord?     How  fares  your  majesty? 
Lear. — You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  the  grave : — 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire. 
Cordelia. — Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear. — You  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  when  did  you  die  ? 
Cordelia. — Still,  still  far  wide. 
Physician. — He's  scarce  awake :  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear. — Where  have  I  been?     Where  am  I?     Fair  daylight — 
I  am  mightily  abused.     I  should  even  die  with  pity 
To  see  another  thus.     I  know  not  what  to  say. 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands ;  let's  see. 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition  ! 
Cordelia. — Oh  look  upon  me,  sir  ! 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me : — 
Nay,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear. — Pray,  do  not  mock  me  ;  # 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is  ;   and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.     Do  not  laugh  at  me, 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia  ! 
Cordelia. — And  so  I  am  ;  I  am." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  poetry  of  the 
highest  proof;  and  yet,  except  in  the  passage  referring  to  the  storm, 
(in  which  those  wonderful  lines  descriptive  of  the  lightning  might 
have  been  struck  out  by  the  flash  itself,)  there  is  scarcely  a  phrase 
which  could  not  have  been  employed  in  the  humblest  prose  record 
of  this  conversation.  Try  the  experiment :  break  up  the  rhythm, 
the  only  thing  that  constitutes  the  lines  verse,  and  mark  the  issue ; 
the  same  sentiments  will  remain,  in  nearly  the  same  words;  yet 
the  latter  being  differently  collocated,  and  wanting  the  inimitable 
cadence  of  such  verse  as  none  but  Shakspeare  has  been  able  to  con- 
struct, the  charm  will  be  broken,  and  the  pathos  subdued,  though 
no  mutilation  could  destroy  it.     How  much  the  power  of  poetry 
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depends  upon  the  nice  inflections  of  rhythm  alone,  may  be  proved 
by  taking  the  finest  passages  of  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  and  merely 
putting  them  into  prose,  with  the  least  possible  variation  of  the 
words  themselves.  The  attempt  would  be  like  gathering  up  dew- 
drops,  which  appear  jewels  and  pearls  on  the  grass,  but  run  into 
water  in  the  hand :  the  essence  and  the  elements  remain,  but  the 
grace,  the  sparkle,  and  the  form  are  gone. 

Lecture  Third. 


THE    PERMANENCE    OF    WORDS. 

An  eloquent,  but  extravagant  writer  has  hazarded  the  assertion 
that  "  words  are  the  only  things  that  last  for  ever/'1  Nor  is  this 
merely  a  splendid  saying,  or  a  startling  paradox,  that  may  be  quali- 
fied by  explanation  into  commonplace ;  but  with  respect  to  man, 
and  his  works  on  earth,  it  is  literally  true.  Temples  and  palaces, 
amphitheatres  and  catacombs — monuments  of  power,  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  skill,  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  and  preserve  even  the 
ashes,  of  those  who  lived  in  past  ages — must,  in  the  revolutions  of 
mundane  events,  not  only  perish  themselves  by  violence  or  decay, 
but  the  very  dust  in  which  they  perish  be  so  scattered  as  to  leave 
no  trace  of  their  material  existence  behind.  There  is  no  security 
beyond  the  passing  moment  for  the  most  permanent  or  the  most 
precious  of  these;  they  are  as  much  in  jeopardy  as  ever,  after  hav- 
ing escaped  the  changes  and  chances  of  thousands  of  years.  An 
earthquake  may  suddenly  engulf  the  pjTaniids  of  Egj~pt,  and  leave 
the  sand  of  the  desert  as  blank  as  the  tide  would  have  left  it  on  the 
sea-shore.  A  hammer  in  the  hand  of  an  idiot  may  break  to  pieces 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the  Venus  de  Medici,  which  are  scarcely 
less  worshipped  as  miracles  of  art  in  our  day  than  they  were  by 
idolaters  of  old  as  representatives  of  deities. 

Looking  abroad  over  the  whole  world,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
six  thousand  years,  what  have  we  of  the  past  but  the  words  in 
which  its  history  is  recorded  ?  What,  besides  a  few  mouldering 
and  brittle  ruins,  which  time  is  imperceptibly  touching  down  into 
dust,  what,  besides  these,  remains  of  the  glory,  the  grandeur,  the 
intelligence,  the  supremacy  of  the  Grecian  republics,  or  the  empire 
of  Rome  ?  Nothing  but  the  words  of  poets,  historians,  philoso- 
phers, and  orators,  who,  being  dead,  yet  speak,  and  in  their  immor- 
tal works  still  maintain  their  dominion  over  inferior  minds  through 
all  posterity.  And  these  intellectual  sovereigns  not  only  govern 
our  spirits  from  the  tomb  by  the  power  of  their  thoughts,  but  their 
very  voices  are  heard  by  our  living  ears  in  the  accents  of  their 
mother-tongues.      The   beauty,    the   eloquence,   and    art  of  these 
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collocations  of  sounds  and  syllables,  the  learned  alone  can  appre- 
ciate, and  that  only  (in  some  cases)  after  long,  intense,  and  labo- 
rious investigation ;  but,  as  thought  can  be  made  to  transmigrate 
from  one  body  of  words  into  another,  even  through  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth,  without  losing  what  may  be  called  its  personal 
identity,  the  great  minds  of  antiquity  continue  to  hold  their  ascend- 
ency over  the  opinions,  manners,  characters,  institutions,  and  events 
of  all  ages  and  nations  through  which  their  posthumous  composi- 
tions have  found  way,  and  been  made  the  earliest  subjects  of*study, 
the  highest  standards  of  morals,  and  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
taste,  to  the  master-minds  in  every  state  of  civilized  society.  In 
this  respect  the  "  words"  of  inspired  prophets  and  apostles  among 
the  Jews,  and  those  of  gifted  writers  among  the  ancient  Gentiles, 
may  truly  be  said  to  "last  for  ever." 

Retrospect  of  Literature. 


JOHN   WILSON,    1788. 

John  Wilson,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  the  year  1788,  in  the  town  of  Paisley.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  opulent  manufacturer,  and  received  his  elementary  education 
at  Glasgow  University,  whence,  in  due  time,  he  was  transferred  to  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford.  Here  his  poetical  genius  was  developed,  and  he  carried  off  the 
Newdigate  Prize  from  a  vast  number  of  competitors  for  the  best  English  poem  of 
fifty  lines.  To  fine  genius  and  great  powers  of  literary  acquisition,  he  added  a 
remarkable  taste  for  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic  sports.  After  being  four 
years  at  Oxford,  he  purchased  a  small  but  beautiful  estate,  named  Elleray,  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Windermere,  where  he  went  to  reside.  "He  married,  built  a 
house  and  a  yacht,  enjoyed  himself  among  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  lakes, 
wrote  poetry,  and  cultivated  the  society  of  Wordsworth."  At  this  period  he  pub- 
lished the  first  of  his  beautiful  poems,  "  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  a  volume  that  placed 
him  at  once  by  the  side  of  some  of  our  most  elegant  modern  poets.  Subsequently 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  in  a  few  years  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  that  chair  which  he  has  so  long  filled  with  honor.  His  permanent  repu- 
tation will  rest  upon  his  prose  writings.  His  contributions  to  "Blackwood's 
Magazine"  raised  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  magazine  literature — for  in 
this  he  poured  forth  the  riches  of  his  fancy,  learning,  and  taste ;  displaying  also 
the  peculiarities  of  his  sanguine  and  impetuous  temperament.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  contributions  have  been  published  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North."  His  poetical  works  have  been  collected 
in  two  volumes,  consisting  of  the  "Isle  of  Palms"  and  "The  City  of  the  Plague," 
and  several  smaller  pieces.1 

i  "  The  grand  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Wilson  are  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  ethereal 
elegance  of  description.    He  refines  and  elevates  whatever  he  touches ;  and  if  in  his  hands 
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The  fault  of  some  of  his  prose  writings  consists  in  his  extreme  opinions,  which 
are  often  carried  to  a  point  that  makes  them  ridiculous,  and  therefore  harmless  : 
and  at  times  one  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  speaking  his  real  opinions  or  writing 
a  mere  caricature.  For  instance,  in  his  paper  entitled  "An  Hour's  Talk  about 
Poetry/'  in  his  extravagant  panegyric  upon  the  English  female  poets,  he  thus 
breaks  forth  : — "The  truth  is  too  glaring  to  be  denied,  that  all  male  rational  crea- 
tures are  in  the  long  run  vile,  corrupt,  and  polluted :  but  all  women  are  pure  as 
dewdrops  or  moonbeams,  and  know  not  the  meaning  of  evil."  Exaggeration  so 
absurd,  whether  he  means  it  for  truth  or  ridicule,  equally  fails  of  its  object — if  it 
had  an  object. 

Professor  Wilson's  great  strength  as  a  prose  writer  lies  in  his  power  of  pathetic 
description ;  and  here  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  As  a  delineator  of  Scottish 
pastoral  life — his  "  Lights  and  Shadows,"  his  "  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,"  and 
his  "Foresters"  seem  destined  to  remain  unapproached  in  their  peculiar  excellen- 
cies, and  have  as  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  immortal  as  any  thing  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  English  language.1 


THE    HEAD-STONE. 

The  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  the  planks 
were  removed  from  the  heaped-up  brink,  the  first  rattling  clods  had 
struck  their  knell,  the  quick  shoveling  was  over,  and  the  long, 
broad,  skilfully  cut  pieces  of  turf  were  aptly  joined  together,  and 
trimly  laid  by  the  beating  spade,  so  that  the  newest  mound  in  the 
churchyard  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  that  were  grown 
over  by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spring. 
The  burial  was  soon  over ;  and  the  party,  with  one  consenting  mo- 
tion, having  uncovered  their  heads  in  decent  reverence  of  the  place 
and  occasion,  were  beginning  to  separate,  and  about  to  leave  the 
churchyard. 

Here,  some  acquaintances  from  distant  parts  of  the  parish,  who 
had  not  had  opportunity  of  addressing  each  other  in  the  house  that 
had  belonged  to  the  deceased,  nor  in  the  course  of  the  few  hundred 
yards  that  the  little  procession  had  to  move  over  from  his  bed  to 
his  grave,  were  shaking  hands  quietly  but  cheerfully,  and  inquiring 
after  the  welfare  of  each  other's  families.  There,  a  small  knot  of 
neighbors  were  speaking,  without  exaggeration,  of  the  respectable 
character  which  the  deceased  had  borne,  and  mentioning  to  one 
another  little  incidents  of  his  life,  some  of  them  so  remote  as  to  be 

common  things  lose  their  vulgar  attributes,  they  are  exchanged  by  him  for  something  better. 
There  is  a  wild  harmony  and  an  untamed  splendor  in  his  delineation  of  the  aspects  of  nature: 
and  among  its  beauties  he  riots  and  revels,  always  preferring  the  soft  to  the  sullen,  the  gentle 
to  the  rugged." — Mora. 

1  '•  To  Professor  Wilson  we  owe  the  introduction  into  our  literature  of  a  style  of  criticism 
at  once  more  philosophical  and  more  genial — of  a  criticism  which  combines  analytical  subtlety 
and  precision  with  amazing  powers  of  imaginatire  illustration,  and  which  renders  his  essays 
on  Homer,  on  the  Greek  Anthology,  on  Spenser,  on  Milton,  on  Wordsworth,  on  Scott,  on 
Burns,  on  Moore's  Byron,  and  on  the  English  Satirists — all  written  in  the  same  catholic 
spirit — among  the  finest  things  in  our  language." — Mom. 
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known  only  to  the  gray -headed  persons  of  the  group ;  while  a  few 
yards  farther  removed  from  the  spot  were  standing  together  parties 
who  discussed  ordinary  concerns,  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
funeral,  such  as  the  state  of  the  markets,  the  promise  of  the  season, 
or  change  of  tenants ;  but  still  with  a  sobriety  of  manner  and  voice 
that  was  insensibly  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  simple  cere- 
mony now  closed,  by  the  quiet  graves  around,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  spire  and  gray  walls  of  the  house  of  God. 

Two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  with  counte- 
nances of  sincere  but  unimpassioned  grief.  They  were  brothers, 
the  only  sons  of  him  who  had  been  buried.  And  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  situation  that  naturally  kept  the  eyes  of  many  directed 
upon  them  for  a  long  time,  and  more  intently  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  there  been  nothing  more  observable  about  them  than 
the  common  symptoms  of  a  common  sorrow.  But  these  two  bro- 
thers, who  were  now  standing  at  the  head  of  their  father's  grave, 
had  for  some  years  been  totally  estranged  from  each  other ;  and  the 
only  words  that  had  passed  between  them,  during  all  that  time,  had 
been  uttered  within  a  few  days  past,  during  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  old  man's  funeral. 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  these  brothers,  and 
neither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
estrangement.  Perhaps  dim  jealousies  of  their  father's  favor — self- 
ish thoughts  that  will  sometimes  force  themselves  into  poor  men's 
hearts,  respecting  temporal  expectations — unaccommodating  man- 
ners on  both  sides — taunting  words  that  mean  little  when  uttered, 
but  which  rankle  and  fester  in  remembrance — imagined  opposition 
of  interests,  that,  duly  considered,  would  have  been  found  one  and 
the  same — these,  and  many  other  causes,  slight  when  single,  but 
strong  when  rising  up  together  in  one  baneful  band,  had  gradually 
but  fatally  infected  their  hearts,  till  at  last  they  who  in  youth  had 
been  seldom  separate  and  truly  attached,  now  met  at  market,  and, 
miserable  to  say,  at  church,  with  dark  and  averted  faces,  like  differ- 
ent clansmen  during  a  feud. 

Surely,  if  any  thing  could  have  softened  their  hearts  towards 
each  other,  it  must  have  been  to  stand  silently,  side  by  side,  while 
the  earth,  stones,  and  clods  were  falling  down  upon  their  father's 
coffin.  And  doubtless  their  hearts  were  so  softened.  But  pride, 
though  it  cannot  prevent  the  holy  affections  of  nature  from  being 
felt,  may  prevent  them  from  being  shown ;  and  these  two  brothers 
stood  there  together,  determined  not  to  let  each  other  know  the 
mutual  tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  them,  was  gushing  up  in  their 
hearts,  and  teaching  them  the  unconfessed  folly  and  wickedness  of 
their  causeless  quarrel. 

A  head-stone  had  been  prepared,  and  a  person  came  forward  to 
plant  it.     The  elder  brother  directed  him  how  to  place  it — a  plain 
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stone  with  a  sand-glass,  skull  and  cross-bones,  chiselled  not  rudely, 
and  a  few  words  inscribed.  The  younger  brother  regarded  the 
operation  with  a  troubled  eye,  and  said,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  several  of  the  bystanders,  "  William,  this  was  not  kind  in  you ; 
you  should  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved  my  father  as  well  as  you 
could  love  him.  You  were  the  elder,  and,  it  may  be,  the  favorite 
son ;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  have  joined  you  in  ordering  this 
head-stone,  had  I  not  V 

During  these  words  the  stone  was  sinking  into  the  earth,  and 
many  persons  who  were  on  their  way  from  the  grave  returned. 
For  a  while  the  elder  brother  said  nothing,  for  he  had  a  conscious- 
ness in  his  heart  that  he  ought  to  have  consulted  his  father's  son  in 
designing  this  last  becoming  mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  his 
memory;  so  the  stone  was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood  erect, 
decent^  and  simply,  among  the  other  unostentatious  memorials  of 
the  humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased, 
and  told  that  the  stone  had  been  erected  "  by  his  affectionate  sons." 
The  sight  of  these  words  seemed  to  soften  the  displeasure  of  the 
angry  man,  and  he  said,  somewhat  more  mildly,  "Yes,  we  were  his 
affectionate  sons ;  and  since  my  name  is  on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied, 
brother.  We  have  not  drawn  together  kindly  of  late  years,  and 
perhaps  never  niay;  but  I  acknowledge  and  respect  your  worth; 
and  here,  before  our  own  friends  and  before  the  friends  of  our 
father,  with  my  foot  above  his  head,  I  express  my  willingness  to  be 
on  other  and  better  terms  with  you ;  and  if  we  cannot  command 
love  in  our  hearts,  let  us,  at  least,  brother,  bar  out  all  unkindness." 

The  minister  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had  something 
intrusted  to  him  to  say  publicly  before  he  left  the  churchyard,  now 
came  forward,  and  asked  the  elder  brother  why  he  spake  not  regard- 
ing this  matter.  He  saw  that  there  was  something  of  a  cold  and 
sullen  pride  rising  up  in  his  heart,  for  not  easily  may  any  man  hope 
to  dismiss  from  the  chamber  of  his  heart  even  the  vilest  guest,  if 
once  cherished  there.  With  a  solemn,  and  almost  severe  air,  he 
looked  upon  the  relenting  man,  and  then,  changing  his  countenance 
into  serenity,  said  gently — 

"Behold,  how  good  a  thing  it  is. 
And  how  becoming  well, 
Together  such  as  brethren  are, 
In  unity  to  dwell  \" 

The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautiful  expression  of  a  natural 
sentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart  in  which  many  kind,  if  not  warm, 
affections  dwelt;  and  the  man  thus  appealed  to  bowed  down  his 
head  and  wept.  "Give  me  your  hand,  brother;"  and  it  was  given, 
while  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose  from  all  present,  and  all  hearts 
felt  kindlier  and  more  humanely  towards  each  other. 
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As  the  brothers  stood  fervently,  but  composedly  grasping  each 
other's  hand,  in  the  little  hollow  that  lay  between  the  grave  of  their 
mother,  long  since  dead,  and  of  their  father,  whose  shroud  was 
haply  not  yet  still  from  the  fall  of  dust  to  dust,  the  minister  stood 
beside  them  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  said — "  I  must  fulfil 
the  promise  I  made  to  your  father  on  his  death-bed.  I  must  read 
to  you  a  few  words  which  his  hand  wrote  at  an  hour  when  his  tongue 
denied  its  office.  I  must  not  say  that  you  did  your  duty  to  your 
old  father :  for  did  he  not  often  beseech  you,  apart  from  one  another, 
to  be  reconciled,  for  your  own  sakes  as  Christians,  for  his  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  mother  who  bare  you,  and,  Stephen,  who  died 
that  you  might  be  born  ?  When  the  palsy  struck  him  for  the  last 
time,  you  were  both  absent ;  nor  was  it  your  fault  that  you  were 
not  beside  the  old  man  when  he  died. 

"  As  long  as  sense  continued  with  him  here,  did  he  think  of  you 
two,  and  of  you  two  alone.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes ;  I  saw  them 
there,  and  on  his  cheek  too,  when  no  breath  came  from  his  lips. 
But  of  this  no  more.  He  died  with  this  paper  in  his  hand ;  and 
he  made  me  know  that  I  was  to  read  it  to  you  over  his  grave.  I 
now  obey  him.  l  My  sons,  if  you  will  let  my  bones  lie  quiet  in  the 
grave,  near  the  dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  my  burial  till, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  you  promise  to  love  one  another  as 
you  used  to  do.     Dear  boys,  receive  my  blessing/  " 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  needed  not 
to  be  hidden — and  when  the  brothers  had  released  each  other  from 
a  long  and  sobbing  embrace,  many  went  up  to  them,  and,  in  a  single 
word  or  two,  expressed  their  joy  at  this  perfect  reconcilement.  The 
brothers  themselves  walked  away  from  the  churchyard,  arm  in  arm, 
with  the  minister  to  the  manse.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  they 
were  seen  sitting  with  their  families  in  the  same  pew,  and  it  was 
observed  that  they  read  together  off  the  same  Bible  when  the  minis- 
ter gave  out  the  text,  and  that  they  sang  together,  taking  hold  of 
the  same  psalm-book.  The  same  psalm  was  sung,  (given  out  at 
their  own  request,)  of  which  one  verse  had  been  repeated  at  their 
father's  grave  ;  a  larger  sum  than  usual  was  on  that  Sabbath  found 
in  the  plate  for  the  poor,  for  Love  and  Charity  are  sisters.  And 
ever  after,  both  during  the  peace  and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  the 
hearts  of  the  brothers  were  as  one,  and  in  nothing  were  they 
divided. 


A    MORNING    PICTURE. 

She  hath  risen  up  from  her  morning  prayer, 
And  chain' d  the  waves  of  her  golden  hair, 
Hath  kiss'd  her  sleeping  sister's  cheek, 
And  breathed  the  blessing  she  might  not  speak, 
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Lest  the  whisper  should  break  the  dream  that  smiled 

Round  the  snow-white  brow  of  the  sinless  child. 

Her  radiant  lamb  and  her  purpling  dove 

Have  ta'en  their  food  from  the  hand  they  love ; 

The  low  deep  coo  and  the  plaintive  bleat 

In  the  morning  calm,  how  clear  and  sweet  ! 

Ere  the  sun  has  warm'd  the  dawning  hours 

She  hath  water' d  the  glow  of  her  garden  flowers, 

And  welcomed  the  hum  of  the  earliest  bee 

In  the  moist  bloom  working  drowsily ; 

Then  up  the  flow  of  the  rocky  rill 

She  trips  away  to  the  pastoral  hill ; 

And,  as  she  lifts  her  glistening  eyes, 

In  the  joy  of  her  heart,  to  the  dewy  skies, 

She  feels  that  her  sainted  parents  bless 

The  life  of  their  orphan  shepherdess. 

'Tis  a  lonely  glen !  but  the  happy  child 
Hath  friends  whom  she  meets  in  the  morning  wild ! 
As  on  she  trips,  her  native  stream, 
Like  her,  hath  awoke  from  a  joyful  dream, 
And  glides  away  by  her  twinkling  feet, 
With  a  face  as  bright  and  a  voice  as  sweet. 
In  the  osier  bank  the  ouzel  sitting 
Hath  heard  her  steps,  and  away  is  flitting 
From  stone  to  stone  as  she  glides  along, 
Then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  song. 
The  lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest, 
Stands  looking  round  with  his  delicate  crest ; 
For  a  love-like  joy  is  in  his  cry, 
As  he  wheels  and  darts  and  glances  by. 

Is  the  heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  lake?     Lo  !  his  wings  expand 
As  a  dream}-  thought,  and  withouten  dread 
Cloud-like  he  floats  o'er  the  maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo  ! 
There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe, 
Who  lifts  up  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  moves, 
As  on  glides  the  form  whom  all  nature  loves. 
Having  spent  in  heaven  an  hour  of  mirth, 
The  lark  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth, 
And  a  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest : 
The  linnet  takes  up  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom  or  the  bracken  green  ; 
And  now,  as  the  morning  hours  are  glowing, 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowing, 
And  the  shepherd's  dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  rising  from  the  hill, 
And  the  shepherd's  self,  with  locks  of  gray, 
Hath  bless'd  the  maiden  on  her  way ! 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
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All  close  together  in  beauty  and  love, 
Like  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heaven  above, 
And  her  innocent  soul,  at  the  peaceful  sight, 
Is  swimming  o'er  with  a  still  delight.1 

Lays  from  Fairy  Land, 

THE    MIDNIGHT    OCEAN. 

It  is  the  midnight  hour  : — the  beauteous  sea, 

Calm  as  the  cloudless  heaven,  the  heaven  discloses, 
While  many  a  sparkling  star,  in  quiet  glee, 

Far  down  within  the  watery  sky  reposes. 
As  if  the  Ocean's  heart  were  stirr'd 
With  inward  life,  a  sound  is  heard, 

Like  that  of  dreamer  murmuring  in  his  sleep ; 
'Tis  partly  the  billow,  and  partly  the  air, 
That  lies  like  a  garment  floating  fair 

Above  the  happy  deep. 
The  sea,  I  wean,  cannot  be  fann'd 
By  evening  freshness  from  the  land, 

For  the  land  it  is  far  away  ; 
But  God  hath  will'd  that  the  sky-born  breeze 
In  the  centre  of  the  loneliest  seas 

Should  ever  sport  and  play. 
The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  above, 
Encircled  with  a  zone  of  love, 
A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light 
That  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  bright : 
She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  ray, 
And  the  night  looks  like  a  mellow' d  day  ! 
The  gracious  Mistress  of  the  Main 
Hath  now  an  undisturbed  reign, 
And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down, 
As  upon  children  of  her  own, 
On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gentle  breast 
In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest ! 


TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   THE   REV.  JAMES    GRAHAME,  THE   POET 
OF    SCOTLAND. 

With  tearless  eyes  and  undisturbed  heart, 

0  Bard !  of  sinless  life  and  holiest  song, 

1  muse  upon  thy  death-bed  and  thy  grave ; 
Though  round  that  grave  the  trodden  grass  still  lies 
Besmear'd  with  clay ;  for  many  feet  were  there, 
Fast-rooted  to  the  spot,  when  slowly  sank 

Thy  coffin,  Grahame  !  into  the  quiet  cell. 
Yet,  well  I  loved  thee,  even  as  one  might  love 
An  elder  brother,  imaged  in  the  soul 

1  In  none  of  his  multifarious  writings  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  Wilson  more  exquisitely 
developed  than  in  his  "  Lays  from  Fairy  Land."  Over  these  he  has  poured  out  the  whole 
exuberant  riches  of  his  fancy ;  and  he  leads  us  through  labyrinths  of  dazzling  beauty,  where 
all  is  innocent,  calm,  and  pure — 

"Like  a  cloudless  eve  in  a  sinless  world."  Mora. 
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With  solemn  features,  half-creating  awe, 

But  smiling  still  with  gentleness  and  peace. 

Tears  have  I  shed  when  thy  most  mournful  voice 

Did  tremblingly  breathe  forth  that  touching  air, 

By  Scottish  shepherd  haply  framed  of  old, 

Amid  the  silence  of  his  pastoral  hills, 

Weeping  the  flowers  on  Flodden-field  that  died. 

Wept,  too,  have  I,  when  thou  didst  simply  read 

From  thine  own  lays,  so  simply  beautiful, 

Some  short  pathetic  tale  of  human  grief, 

Or  orison  or  hymn  of  deeper  love, 

That  might  have  won  the  skeptic's  sullen  heart 

To  gradual  adoration,  and  belief 

Of  Him  who  died  for  us  upon  the  cross. 

*  *  *  *  * 
How  beautiful  is  genius  when  combined 

With  holiness  !     Oh,  how  divinely  sweet 

The  tones  of  earthly  harp,  whose  chords  are  touch'd 

By  the  soft  hand  of  Piety,  and  hung 

Upon  Religion's  shrine,  there  vibrating 

With  solemn  music  in  the  ear  of  God. 

And  must  the  bard  from  sacred  themes  refrain  ? 

Sweet  were  the  hymns  in  patriarchal  days, 

That,  kneeling  in  the  silence  of  his  tent, 

Or  on  some  moonlight  hill,  the  shepherd  pour'd 

Unto  his  heavenly  Father.     Strains  survive 

Erst  chanted  to  the  lyre  of  Israel, 

More  touching  far  than  ever  poet  breathed 

Amid  the  Grecian  isles,  or  later  times 

Have  heard  in  Albion,  land  of  every  lay. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Such  glory,  Graham e  !  thine  :    Thou  didst  despise 
To  win  the  ear  of  this  degenerate  age 
By  gorgeous  epithets,  all  idly  heap'd 
On  theme  of  earthly  state,  or,  idler  still, 
By  tinkling  measures  and  unchasten'd  lays, 
Warbled  to  pleasure  and  her  siren-train, 
Profaning  the  best  name  of  poesy. 
With  loftier  aspirations,  and  an  aim 
More  worthy  man's  immortal  nature,  Thou 
That  holiest  spirit  that  still  loves  to  dwell 
In  the  upright  heart  and  pure,  at  noon  of  night 
Didst  fervently  invoke,  and,  led  by  her 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  send  from  the  stars 
Of  heaven  such  soul-subduing  melody 
As  Bethlehem-shepherds  heard  when  Christ  was  born. 


THE   EVENING    CLOUD — A    SONNET. 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow ; 

Long  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving  on, 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below ; 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow, 
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E'en  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 

While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 

Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given, 

And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven, 

Where  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  peaceful  lies, 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 


AMELIA  OPIE,  1771. 


Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Alclerson,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Norwich,  and  was  born  in  that  city  in  1771.  At  a  very  early  period  of  her  life, 
she  evinced  talents  of  a  superior  order,  composing,  while  still  a  child,  poems,  de- 
scriptive pieces,  and  novels,  though,  with  the  exception  of  some  poetical  pieces 
in  the  "  Monthly  Magazine,"  none  of  them  were  published  before  her  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  May,  1798,  with  Mr.  John  Opie,  the  celebrated  painter.  One 
of  her  first  publications,  "  The  Father  and  Daughter,"  '  a  tale,  appeared  in  1801, 
which  at  once  drew  upon  her  the  public  attention.  This  was  succeeded,  in  1802, 
by  an  "  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,"  and  a  volume  of 
other  poems;  and  in  1804  she  gave  to  the  world  her  tale  of  " Adeline  Mowbry, 
or  the  Mother  and  Daughter."  This  was  followed  by  "  Simple  Tales,"  in  four 
volumes ;  "  Dangers  of  Coquetry,"  and  the  "  Warrior's  Return,  and  other  Poems." 
In  1807,  she  lost  her  husband,  and  wrote,  soon  after,  that  beautiful  piece  entitled 
"  The  Lament." 

Mrs.  Opie's  subsequent  publications  are,  a  novel,  entitled  "  Temper,  or  Domes- 
tic Scenes  f  "  Tales  of  Real  Life  f  "  Valentine  Eve  f  "  New  Fables,"  in  four 
volumes ;  and  "  The  Black  Man's  Lament,"  in  praise  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  appeared  in  1826.  But  that  which  has  made  her  name  most  known  is  her 
"  Illustrations  of  Lying  in  all  its  Branches."  It  exposes  to  view  much  of  the 
hypocrisy  and  heartlessness  of  what  is  called  the  "  fashionable  world,"  and  of  the 
various  tricks  and  deceptions  resorted  to  by  men  in  business  to  "  succeed,"  as 
they  call  it,  in  making  money ;  and  by  numerous  interesting  and  illustrative  sto- 
ries, she  sets  forth  in  their  true  light,  the  various  lies  of  "  Flattery,"  of  "  Fear," 
of  "  Convenience,"  of  "  Interest,"  of  u  Benevolence,"  &c.  It  is  a  book  which 
every  one,  but  especially  the  young,  might  read  with  much  profit.  A  short  time 
before  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mrs.  Opie  joined  the  "  Society  of  Friends," 
and  soon  after  retired  from  general  society,  having  been,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, one  of  its  most  cheerful  and  attractive  votaries. 

Of  Mrs.  Opie's  poetry,  which  exhibits  pure  taste  and  great  depth  of  feeling,  it 

1  "  An  appalling  piece  of  domestic  tragedy,  and  perhaps  the  most  deeply  affecting  of  her 
writings." — Edinburgh  Review,  li.  540. 
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has  been  well  remarked  that  it  "  hears  fresh  evidence  to  the  truth  that  woman's 
moral  sentiments  are  generally  in  advance  of  man's.  Those  who  doubt  the  fact 
will  do  well  to  remember  how  continually  man's  verse  celebrates  the  infernal  glo- 
ries of  war,  the  cruel  excitements  of  the  chase,  or  the  selfish  pleasures  of  baccha- 
nalian enjoyment;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  unceasingly  woman's  verse 
exposes  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  such  pursuits." 


THE   ORPHAN   BOYS   TALE. 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake, 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale! 
Ah !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale. 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride, 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died, 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  was  I 

"When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came, 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly, 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame ! 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought, 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought, 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud, 
My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  ears  ; 
" Rejoice!  rejoice  !"  still  cried  the  crowd  ; 

My  mother  answer'd  with  her  tears. 
"Why  are  you  crying  thus,"  said  I, 

"While  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joy?" 
She  kiss'd  me — and  with  such  a  sigh  ! 
She  call'd  me  her  poor  orphan  boy. 

11  What  is  an  orphan  boy?"  I  cried, 

As  in  her  face  I  look'd,  and  smiled  ; 
My  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 

"  You'll  know  too  soon,  ill-fated  child  !" 
And  now  they've  toll'd  my  mother's  knell, 

And  I'm  no  more  a  parent's  joy; 
0  lady,  I  have  learn' d  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy  ! 

Oh  !  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed ! 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide — 
Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread ; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  3rou  weep  !   ha  !   this  to  me  ? 

You'll  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  ? 
Look  down,  dear  parents  !  look,  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy ! 
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FORGET    ME   NOT.1 

Go,  youth  beloved,  in  distant  glades 

New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find! 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  midst  fairer  maids, 

To  think  on  her  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share, 

Must  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 
But  thou  mayst  grant  this  humble  prayer, 

Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be, 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express, 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me : 
But  oh !  if  grief  thy  steps  attend, 

If  want,  if  sickness  be  thy  lot, 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend, 

Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 


HYMN. 

There's  not  a  leaf  within  the  bower ; 

There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  tree  ; 
There's  not  a  dew-drop  on  the  flower, 

But  bears  the  impress,  Lord,  of  Thee ! 
Thy  hand  the  varied  leaf  design'd, 

And  gave  the  bird  its  thrilling  tone  : 
Thy  power  the  dew-drop's  tints  combined, 

Till  like  a  diamond's  blaze  they  shone. 

Yes :  dew-drops,  leaves,  and  birds,  and  all, 
The  smallest,  like  the  greatest  things — 

The  sea's  vast  space,  the  earth's  wide  ball — 
Alike  proclaim  Thee  King  of  kings. 

But  man  alone  to  bounteous  Heaven 

Thanksgiving's  conscious  strains  can  raise  ; 

To  favor'd  man  alone  'tis  given 

To  join  the  angelic  choir  in  praise. 


WAR. 

Alas !  to  think  one  Christian  soul 

At  War's  red  shrine  can  worship  still, 

Nor  heed,  though  seas  of  carnage  roll, 

Those  awful  words — "  Thocj  shalt  not  kel  !" 

0  Lord  of  all,  and  Prince  of  peace, 

Speed,  speed  the  long-predicted  day, 
When  War  throughout  the  world  shall  cease, 

And  Love  shall  hold  eternal  sway ! 

*  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  styles  this  production  of  Mrs.  Opie's  one  of  the 
finest  songs  in  our  language. 
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LIES    FALSELY   CALLED   LIES    OF   BENEVOLENCE. 

These  are  lies  which  are  occasioned  by  a  selfish  dread  of  losing 
favor,  and  provoking  displeasure  by  speaking  the  truth,  rather  than 
by  real  benevolence.  Persons,  calling  themselves  benevolent,  with- 
hold disagreeable  truths,  and  utter  agreeable  falsehoods,  from  a  wish 
to  give  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  giving  pain.  If  you  say  that  you  are 
looking  ill,  they  tell  you  that  you  are  looking  well.  If  you  express 
a  fear  that  you  are  growing  corpulent,  they  say  you  are  only  just  as 
fat  as  you  ought  to  be.  If  you  are  hoarse  in  singing,  and  painfully 
conscious  of  it,  they  declare  that  they  did  not  perceive  it.  And 
this,  not  from  the  desire  of  flattering  you,  or  from  the  malignant 
one  of  wishing  to  render  you  ridiculous,  by  imposing  on  your  cre- 
dulity, but  from  the  desire  of  making  you  pleased  with  yourself. 
In  short,  they  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  you  must  never  scruple  to 
sacrifice  the  truth,  when  the  alternative  is  giving  the  slightest  pain 
or  mortification  to  any  one. 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  decide  whether  the  lies  of  fear  or  of 
benevolence  preponderate  in  the  following  trifling  but  characteristic 
anecdote  : — 

A   TALE    OF    POTTED    SPRATS. 

Most  mistresses  of  families  have  a  family  receipt-book,  and  are 
apt  to  believe  that  no  receipts  are  so  good  as  their  own. 

With  one  of  these  notable  ladies  a  young  housekeeper  went  to 
pass  a  few  days,  both  at  her  town  and  country  house.  The  hostess 
was  skilled  not  only  in  culinary  lore,  but  in  economy*  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  setting  on  her  table,  even  when  not  alone,  whatever 
her  taste  or  carefulness  had  led  her  to  pot,  pickle,  or  preserve  for 
occasional  use. 

Before  a  meagre  family  dinner  was  quite  over,  a  dish  of  potted 
sprats  was  set  before  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  expatiating  on 
their  excellence,  derived  from  a  family  receipt  of  a  century  old, 
pressed  her  still  unsatisfied  guest  to  partake  of  them. 

The  dish  was  as  good  as  much  salt  and  little  spice  could  make  it; 
but  it  had  one  peculiarity :  it  had  a  strong  flavor  of  garlic,  and  to 
garlic  the  poor  guest  had  a  great  dislike. 

But  she  was  a  timid  woman ;  and  good  breeding,  and  what  she 
called  benevolence,  said  "  Persevere  and  swallow/'  though  her 
palate  said  No.  "Is  it  not  excellent ?"  said  the  hostess.  "Very/' 
faltered  out  the  half-suffocated  guest ;  and  this  was  lie  the  first, 
"Did  you  ever  eat  anything  like  it  before?"  "Never,"  replied 
the  other  more  firmly;  for  then  she  knew  that  she  spoke  the  truth, 
and  longing  to  add,  "and  I  hope  I  shall  never  eat  any  thing  like  it 
again."     "I  will  give  you  the  receipt,"  said  the  lady  kindly;  "it 
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will  be  of  use  to  you  as  a  young  housekeeper ;  for  it  is  economical 
as  well  as  good,  and  serves  to  make  out,  when  we  have  a  scrap-din- 
ner. My  servants  often  dine  on  it."  "I  wonder  you  can  get  any 
servants  to  live  with  you/'  thought  the  guest;  "but  I  dare  say  you 
do  not  get  any  one  to  stay  long  !"  "  You  do  not,  however,  eat  as 
if  you  liked  it."  "Oh  yes,  indeed,  I  do,  very  niuch,"  (lie  the 
second,)  she  replied ;  "  but  you  forget  I  have  already  eaten  a  good 
dinner !"  (lie  the  third.  Alas!  what  had  benevolence,  so  called,  to 
answer  for  on  this  occasion  !) 

"  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  like  my  sprats,"  said  the 
flattered  hostess,  while  the -cloth  was  removing;  adding,  "John! 
do  not  let  those  sprats  be  eaten  in  the  kitchen  !" — an  order  which 
the  guest  heard  with  indescribable  alarm. 

The  next  day  they  were  to  set  off  for  the  country-house,  or  cot- 
tage. When  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage  a  large  box  was  put 
in,  and  the  guest  fancied  she  smelt  garlic;  but, 

"Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

She  therefore  asked  no*  questions,  but  tried  to  enjoy  the  present, 
regardless  of  the  future.  At  a  certain  distance  they  stopped  to  bait 
the  horses.  There  the  guest  expected  that  they  should  get  out  and 
take  some  refreshment;  but  her  economical  companion,  with  a 
shrewd  wink  of  the  eye,  observed,  "  I  always  sit  in  the  carriage  on 
these  occasions.  If  one  gets  out,  the  people  at  the  inn  expect  one 
to  order  a  luncheon.  I  therefore  take  mine  with  me."  So  saying, 
John  was  summoned  to  drag  the  carriage  out  of  sight  of  the  inn 
windows.  He  then  unpacked  the  box,  took  out  of  it  knives  and 
forks,  plates,  &c,  and  also  a  jar,  which,  impregnating  the  air  with 
its  effluvia,  even  before  it  was  opened,  disclosed  to  the  alarmed  guest 
that  its  contents  were  the  dreaded  sprats  ! 

"Alas  !"  thought  she,  "Pandora's  box  was  nothing  to  this  !  for 
in  that  Hope  remained  behind ;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  this,  is  De- 
spair !"  In  vain  did  the  unhappy  lady  declare  (lie  the  fourth)  that 
"she  had  no  appetite,  and  (lie  the  fifth)  that  she  never  ate  in  a 
morning/7  Her  hostess  would  take  no  denial.  However,  she  con- 
trived to  get  a  piece  of  sprat  down,  enveloped  in  bread ;  and  the 
rest  she  threw  out  of  the  window  when  her  companion  was  looking 
another  way — who,  however,  on  turning  round,  exclaimed,  "So, 
you  have  soon  despatched  the  first !  let  me  give  you  another ;  do 
not  refuse,  because  you  think  they  are  nearly  finished ;  I  assure  you 
there  are  several  left,  and  (delightful  information !)  we  shall  have  a 
fresh  supply  to-morrow  !"  However,  this  time  she  was  allowed  to 
know  when  she  had  eaten  enough ;  and  the  travellers  proceeded  to 
their  journey's  end. 

This  day,  the  sprats  did  not  appear  to  dinner;  but,  there  being 
only  a  few  left,  they  were  reserved  for  supper ! — a  meal,  of  which, 
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this  evening,  on  account  of  indisposition,  the  hostess  did  not  par- 
take, and  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  attend  entirely  to  the  wants 
of  her  guest,  who  would  fain  have  declined  eating  also,  but  it  was 
impossible ;  she  had  just  declared  that  she  was  quite  well,  and  had 
often  owned  that  she  enjoyed  a  piece  of  supper  after  an  early  din- 
ner. There  was  therefore  no  retreat  from  the  maze  in  which  her 
insincerity  had  involved  her ;  and  eat  she  must :  but,  when  she 
again  smelt  on  her  plate  the  nauseous  composition  which,  being  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  was  more  disagreeable  than  ever,  human 
patience  and  human  infirmity  could  bear  no  more  j  the  scarcely 
tasted  morsel  fell  from  her  lips,  and  she  rushed  precipitately  into 
the  open  air,  almost  disposed  to  execrate,  in  her  heart,  potted  s]3i*ats, 
the  good  breeding  of  her  officious  hostess,  and  even  benevolence 
itself. 

Some  may  observe,  on  reading  this  story,  "  What  a  foolish  crea- 
ture the  guest  must  have  been  !  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any 
one  should  scruple  to  say — '  The  dish  is  disagreeable ;'  and  i  I  hate 
garlic  V "  But  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  guest,  on  this  occasion, 
was  only  a  slightly-exaggerated  specimen  of  the  usual  conduct  of 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  conduct  themselves  wholly  by  the 
artificial  rules  of  civilized  society,  of  which,  generally  speaking, 
falsehood  is  the  basis. 

Benevolence  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  virtues ;  and  its  re- 
sult is  an  amiable  aversion  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  even 
in  trifles ;  therefore  benevolence  and  politeness  may  be  considered 
as  the  same  thing;  but  Worldly  Politeness  is  only  a  copy  of 
benevolence.  Benevolence  is  gold :  this  politeness  a  paper  cur- 
rency, contrived  as  its  substitute;  as  society,  being  aware  that 
benevolence  is  as  rare  as  it  is  precious,  and  that  few  are  able  to 
distinguish,  in  any  thing,  the  false  from  the  true,  resolved,  in  lieu 
of  benevolence,  to  receive  Worldly  Politeness,  with  all  her  train 
of  deceitful  welcomes,  heartless  regrets,  false  approbations,  and 
treacherous  smiles ;  those  alluring  seemings,  which  shine  around 
her  brow,  and  enable  her  to  pass  for  Benevolence  herself. 

But  how  must  the  religious  and  the  moral  dislike  the  one,  though 
they  venerate  the  other  !  The  kindness  of  the  worldly  polite  only 
lives  its  little  hour  in  one's  presence ;  but  that  of  the  benevolent 
retains  its  life  and  sweetness  in  one's  absence.  The  worldly  polite 
will  often  make  the  objects  of  their  greatest  flatteries  and  atten- 
tions when  present,  the  butt  of  their  ridicule  as  soon  as  they  see 
them  no  more ;  while  the  benevolent  hold  the  characters  and  quali- 
ties of  their  associates  in  a  sort  of  holy  keeping  at  all  times,  and 
are  as  indulgent  to  the  absent  as  they  were  attentive  to  the  present. 
The  kindness  of  the  worldly  polite  is  the  gay  and  pleasing  flower 
worn  in  the  bosom,  as  the  ornament  of  a  few  hours ;  then  suffered 
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to  fade,  and  thrown  by,  when  it  is  wanted  no  longer :  but  that  of 
the  really  benevolent  is  like  the  fresh-springing  evergreen,  that 
blooms  on  through  all  times  and  all  seasons,  unfading  in  beauty, 
and  undiminished  in  sweetness. 


WALTER   SAVAGE   LANDOR,    1775. 

This  distinguished  author  was  born  in  "Warwick  in  1775,  and  was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Oxford,  whence  he  was  rusticated  for  the  boyish  freak  of  firing  a  gun 
in  the  quadrangle  of  the  college.  His  academic  life  terminated  with  this  event, 
for  he  never  returned  to  complete  his  course  or  obtain  his  degree.  Settling  down 
in  Swansea,  in  Wales,  on  a  very  small  income  allowed  him  by  his  father,  he  there 
wrote  the  first  of  his  "  Imaginary  Conversations," — the  work  on  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  He  subsequently  came  into  possession  of  a  large  estate,  which 
made  him  entirely  independent,  and  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  propensity  to 
literature,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  that  defiant  species  of  independence,  which, 
somewhat  developed  in  early  life,  has  become  characteristic  of  the  man. 

In  1806  he  left  England,  and,  in  1814,  married  a  descendant  of  the  French 
Baron  de  ISTeuve  Yille.  A  few  years  after  he  went  to  Italy,  and  there  remained  for 
many  years.  Returning  to  England  about  1830,  he  has  resided  there  since,  pub- 
lishing no  extended  work,  but  occasionally  contributing  to  the  columns  of  the 
"  Examiner."     Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  his  life. 

As  a  poet  of  originality  and  power,  Mr.  Landor  takes  no  mean  rank.  But  it  is 
as  a  prose  writer  that  he  is  most  favorably  known  now,  as  he  will  be  by  posterity.1 
His  "  Imaginary  Conversations"  is  a  very  remarkable  book.  It  consists  of  dia- 
logues between  some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of  all  ranks  and  callings, 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  author,  in  a  surprising  manner,  throws  him- 
self completely  into  the  character  he  would  represent  to  us,  and  catches  fully  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  a  book  replete  with  sound  wisdom,  and 
as  to  style,  all  is  elaborate,  fastidious,  and  classical.2     Though  his  opinions  some- 

1  His  collected  works  of  prose  and  poetry  were  published  in  1846,  in  two  large  volumes. 

2  "What  a  weighty  book,"  exclaims  the  Edinburgh  Peview,  "these  'Conversations'  make! 
How  rich  in  scholarship ;  how  correct,  concise,  and  pure  in  style ;  how  full  of  imagination, 
wit.  aud  humor ;  how  well  informed,  how  bold  in  speculation,  how  various  in  interest,  how 
universal  in  sympathy !  In  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Dialogues,  the  most  familiar 
and  the  most  august  shapes  of  the  Past  are  reanimated  with  vigor,  grace,  and  beauty.  Its 
long  dead  ashes  rekindle  suddenly  their  wonted  fires,  and  again  shoot  up  into  warmth  and 
brightness.  '  Large  utterances,'  musical  and  varied  voices,  '  thoughts  that  breathe'  for  the 
world's  advancement,  '  words  that  burn'  against  the  world's  oppression,  sound  on  throughout 
these  lofty  and  earnest  pages.  We  are  in  the  high  and  goodly  company  of  Wits  and  Men  of 
Letters;  of  Churchmen,  Lawyers,  and  Statesmen;  of  Party  men,  Soldiers,  and  Kings;  of  the 
most  tender,  delicate,  and  noble  Women ;  and  of  Figures  that  seem  this  instant  to  have  left 
for  us  the  Agora  or  the  Schools  of  Athens — the  Forum  or  the  Senate  of  Pome.  At  one  mo- 
ment we  have  politicians  discussing  the  deepest  questions  of  state ;  at  another,  philosophers 
still  more  largely  philosophizing ;  poets  talking  of  poetry ;  men  of  the  world  of  worldly  mat- 
ters ;  Italians  and  French  of  their  respective  literatures  and  manners.  Whether  such  a  book 
obtains  its  meed  now  or  hereafter,  will  be  the  least  part  of  its  writer's  concern :  whether  it  is 
to  be  read  in  the  present  age  or  the  next,  may  occupy  his  thought  no  more  than  whether  in 
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times  appear  singular  and  paradoxical,  he  shows  that  he  has  a  genuine  love  for 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  ennobling  in  human  thoughts  and  actions. 

The  best  of  the  dialogues  are  those  between  "Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney;" " South ey  and  Person/'  on  the  merits  of  Wordsworth  :  "Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil/'  "Roger  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Grey:"  "Dr.  Johnson  and  Home 
Tooke  f  "  Marcus  Tullius  and  Quintus  Cicero  f*  "  Barrow  and  Xewton  f  "  Milton 
and  Andrew  Marvel;"  "Andrew  Marvel  and  Bishop  Parker."  But  where  all  are 
so  good,  it  is  invidious  to  particularize.  The  following  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
Mr.  Landor's  manner  : — 


ROGER  ASCHAM  AND  LADY  JANE  GREY. 

Ascliam.  Thou  art  going,  niy  clear  young  lady,  into  a  most  awful 
state;  thou  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God 
hath  willed  it :  submit  in  thankfulness.  Thy  affections  are  rightly 
placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary  passion  in  those 
who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least.  He  who  is  in- 
spired by  it  in  a  high  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  higher :  it 
never  reaches  its  plenitude  of  growth  and  perfection  but  in  the  most 
exalted  minds.     Alas  !  alas  ! 

Jane.  What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss  ?  why 
do  I  tremble  ? 

Ascham.  I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago  : 
it  is  a  prophecy  of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it.  Reeol- 
lectest  thou  who  wrote,  sitting  upon  the  sea-beach  the  evening  after 
an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  these  verses  ? — 

•  "  Invisibly  bright  water  !  so  like  air 

On  looking  down  I  fear'd  thou  couldst  not  bear 
My  lirtle  bark,  of  all  light  barks  most  light. 
And  look'd  again,  and  drew  me  from  the  sight. 
And,  hanging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghast, 
And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast." 

Jane.  I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them;  and,  if  I  had 
thought  any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had 
been  too  generous  to  keep  them  in  your  memory  as  witnesses 
against  me. 

Ascham.  Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and 
there  being  so  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour, 
I  thought,  might  have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  now 
shall  believe  it  firmly,  if  thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate 
a  little  on  the  similarity  of  situation  in  which  thou  then  wert  to 
what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jane.  I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command;  for  I  am 

the  morning  or  afternoon  of  the  present  day.  When  the  young  gentleman,  who  fancied  his 
acquaintance  and  patronage  would  he  a  comfort  to  Dr.  Johnson,  grieved  very  much  to  think 
that  the  introduction  must  lie  over  for  a  little  while,  the  Doctor  remarked  in  his  heavy,  solid 
way,  'Why,  sir.  I  can  wait!'    So  can  Mr.  Landor."— Edinburgh  Eeview,  Ixxxiii.  4S9. 
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weak  by  nature  and  very  timorous;  unless  where  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  holdeth  and  supporteth  me.  There  God  acteth,  and  not  his 
creature.  Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been  atten- 
tive to  me  if  I  had  seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  though  worshipful  men 
and  women  were  in  the  company ;  so  that  something  more  powerful 
threw  my  fear  overboard.  Yet  I  never  will  go  again  upon  the 
water. 

Ascham.  Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body, 
much  and  variously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  Jane  !  indoors,  and 
about  things  indoors;  for  God  is  there,  too.  We  have  rocks  and 
quicksands  on  the  banks  of  our  Thames,  0  lady !  such  as  Ocean 
never  heard  of;  and  many  (who  knows  how  soon  !)  may  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  current  under  their  garden  walls. 

Jane.  Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes,  indeed,  I 
have  read  evil  things  of  courts;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out  bad 
who  entereth  good,  if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been 
given. 

Ascham.  I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  albeit 
thou  art  wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master.  And  it  is  not  because 
Love  hath  blinded  thee,  for  that  surpasseth  his  supposed  omnipo- 
tence ;  but  it  is  because  thy  tender  heart,  having  always  leant  affec- 
tionately upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of  evil.  I  once 
persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much  :  let  me  now  persuade  thee  to  avoid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully 
and  steadfastly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jane.  I  have  well  bethought  me  of  my  duties  :  oh  how  extensive 
they  are  !  what  a  goodly  and  fair  inheritance  !  But  teH  me,  would 
you  command  me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus  and  Plu- 
tarch and  Polybius  ?  The  others  I  do  resign  :  they  are  good  for 
the  arbor  and  for  the  gravel-walk  :  yet  leave  unto  me,  I  beseech 
you,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto  me  for  my  fireside  and  for  my 
pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage,  constancy. 

Ascham.  Read  them  on  thy  marriage-bed,  on  thy  child-bed,  on 
thy  death-bed.  Thou  spotless,  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced 
thee  right  well.  These  are  the  men  for  men  :  these  are  to  fashion 
the  bright  and  blessed  creatures  whom  God  one  day  shall  smile  upon 
in  thy  chaste  bosom.     Mind  thou  thy  husband. 

Jane.  I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me ;  I  love 
him  with  the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection ;  I  pray  to  the 
Almighty  for  his  goodness  and  happiness,  and  do  forget,  at  times, 
unworthy  supplicant !  the  prayers  I  should  have  offered  for  myself. 
Never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  religious  teacher,  by  dis- 
obedience to  my  husband  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

Ascham.  Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous  :  but  time  will  harden 
him  :  time  must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  !  Do  thou,  compla- 
cently and  indirectly,  lead  him  from  ambition. 
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Jane.  He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

Ascham.  Ah,  Jane  !  Jane  !  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of 
contentedness. 

Jane.  He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  nnless  I  read  them  to 
him  :  I  will  read  them  to  him  every  evening ;  I  will  open  new 
worlds  to  him  richer  than  those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I  will 
conduct  him  to  treasures — oh  what  treasures  ! — on  which  he  may 
sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

Ascham.  Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play 
with  him — be  his  faery,  his  page,  his  every  thing  that  love  and 
poetry  have  invented, — but  watch  him  well ;  sport  with  his  fancies ; 
turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round  his  cheek ;  and  if  ever  he 
meditate  on  power,  go  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow,  and  bring  back 
his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse.  Teach 
him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee;  and  he  will  discover  that 
women,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tender- 
ness from  the  shade. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  CECIL. 

Elizabeth.  I  advise  thee  again,  churlish  Cecil,  how  that  our  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  whom  thou  callest,  most  uncourteously,  a  whining 
whelp,  hath  good  and  solid  reason  for  his  complaint.  God's  blood  I1 
shall  the  lady  that  tieth  my  garter  and  shuffles  the  smock  over  my 
head,  or  the  lord  that  steadieth  my  chair's  back  while  I  eat,  or  the 
other  that  looketh  to  my  buck-hounds  lest  they  be  mangy,  be  holden 
by  me  in  higher  esteem  and  estate  than  he  who  hath  placed  me 
among  the  bravest  of  past  times,  and  will  as  safely  and  surely  set 
me  down  among  the  loveliest  in  the  future. 

Cecil.  Your  highness  must  remember  he  carouseth  fully  for  such 
deserts  :  fifty  pounds  a  year  of  unclipt  moneys,  and  a  butt  of  canary 
wine;  not  to  mention  three  thousand  acres  in  Ireland,  worth  fairly 
another  fifty  and  another  butt,  in  seasonable  and  quiet  years. 

Elizabeth.  The  moneys  are  not  enow  to  sustain  a  pair  of  grooms 
and  a  pair  of  palfreys,  and  more  wine  hath  been  drunken  in  my 
presence  at  a  feast.  The  moneys  are  given  to  such  men,  that  they 
may  not  incline  nor  be  obligated  to  any  vile  or  lowly  occupation ; 
and  the  canary,  that  they  may  entertain  such  promising  Wits  as 
court  their  company  and  converse ;  and  that  in  such  manner  there 
may  be  alway  in  our  land  a  succession  of  these  heirs  unto  Fame. 

A  page  of  poesy  is  a  little  matter :  be  it  so  : — but  of  a  truth  I 
do  tell  thee,  Cecil,  it  shall  master  full  many  a  bold  heart  that  the 
Spaniard  cannot  trouble ;  it  shall  win  to  it  full  many  a  proud  and 
flighty  one  that  even  chivalry  and  manly  comeliness  cannot  touch. 

1 1  haye  retained  this  j^rofane  expression,  as  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  "  maiden  qneen." 
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I  may  shake  titles  and  dignities  by  the  dozen  from  my  breakfast- 
board  ;  but  I  may  not  save  those  upon  whose  heads  I  shake  them 
from  rottenness  and  oblivion.  This  year  they  and  their  sovran 
dwell  together,  next  year  they  and  their  beagle.  Both  have  names, 
but  names  perishable.  The  keeper  of  my  privy-seal  is  an  earl : 
what  then  !  the  keeper  of  my  poultry-yard  is  a  Caesar.  In  honest 
truth,  a  name  given  to  a  man  is  no  better  than  a  skin  given  to  him : 
what  is  not  natively  his  own  falls  off  and  comes  to  nothing. 

I  desire  in  future  to  hear  no  contempt  of  penmen,  unless  a  de- 
praved use  of  the  pen  shall  have  so  cramped  them  as  to  incapacitate 
them  for  the  sword  and  for  the  council-chamber.  If  Alexander  was 
the  great,  what  was  Aristoteles,  who  made  him  so,  and  taught  him 
every  art  and  science  he  knew  except  three — those  of  drinking,  of 
blaspheming,  and  of  murdering  his  bosom  friends  ?  Come  along  : 
I  will  bring  thee  back  again  nearer  home.  Thou  mightest  toss  and 
tumble  in  thy  bed  many  nights,  and  never  eke  out  the  substance 
of  a  stanza  :  but  Edmund,  if  perchance  I  should  call  upon  him  for 
his  counsel,  would  give  me  as  wholesome  and  prudent  as  any  of  you. 
We  should  indemnify  such  men  for  the  injustice  we  do  unto  them 
in  not  calling  them  about  us,  and  for  the  mortification  they  must 
suffer  at  seeing  their  inferiors  set  before  them.  Edmund  is  grave 
and  gentle  ;  he  complains  of  Fortune,  not  of  Elizabeth — of  courts, 
not  of  Cecil.  I  am  resolved,  so  help  me  God,  he  shall  have  no 
further  cause  for  his  repining.  Go,  convey  unto  him  those  twelve 
silver  spoons,  with  the  apostles  on  them,  gloriously  gilded;  and 
deliver  into  his  hand  these  twelve  large  golden  pieces,  sufficing  for 
the  yearly  maintenance  of  another  horse  and  groom.  Beside  which, 
set  open  before  him  with  due  reverence  this  Bible,  wherein  he  may 
read  the  mercies  of  Grod  toward  those  who  waited  in  patience  for 
his  blessing ;  and  this  pair  of  crimson  silk  hose,  which  thou  know- 
est  I  have  worne  only  thirteen  months,  taking  heed  that  the  heel- 
piece be  put  into  good  and  sufficient  restoration,  at  my  sole  charges, 
by  the  Italian  woman  nigh  the  pollard  elm  at  Charing-cross. 

WHAT  YOUTH  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

Shame  upon  historians  and  schoolmasters  for  exciting  the  worst 
passions  of  youth  by  the  display  of  false  glories !  If  your  religion 
hath  any  truth  or  influence,  her  professors  will  extinguish  the  pro- 
montory lights,  which  only  allure  to  breakers.  They  will  be  assiduous 
in  teaching  the  young  and  ardent  that  great  abilities  do  not  consti- 
tute great  men,  without  the  right  and  unremitting  application  of 
them )  and  that,  in  the  sight  of  Humanity  and  Wisdom,  it  is  better 
to  erect  one  cottage  than  to  demolish  a  hundred  cities.  Down  to 
the  present  day  we  have  been  taught  little  else  than  falsehood.  We 
have  been  told  to  do  this  thing  and  that ;  we  have  been  told  we 
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shall  be  punished  unless  we  do ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  shown 
by  the  finger  that  prosperity  and  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  all  about 
us,  rest  upon  other  and  very  different  foundations.  Now,  do  the 
ears  or  the  eyes  seduce  the  most  easily,  and  lead  the  most  directly 
to  the  heart  ?  But  both  ears  and  eyes  are  won  over,  and  alike  are 
persuaded  to  corrupt  us. 

PROFESSION  VERSUS  PRACTICE. 

An  honest  man  may  fairly  scoff  at  all  philosophies  and  religions 
which  are  proud,  ambitious,  intemperate,  and  contradictory.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  philosophical  to  seek  truth  :  it  is  the  office  of  the 
religious  to  worship  her.  The  falsehood  that  the  tongue  commits 
is  slight  in  comparison  with  what  is  conceived  by  the  heart,  and 
executed  by  the  whole  man,  throughout  life.  If,  professing  love 
and  charity  to  the  human  race  at  large,  I  quarrel  day  after  day  with 
my  next  neighbor ;  if,  professing  that  the  rich  can  never  see  God,  I 
spend  in  the  luxuries  of  my  household  a  talent  monthly;  if,  pro- 
fessing to  place  so  much  confidence  in  his  word,  that,  in  regard  to 
worldly  weal,  I  need  take  no  care  for  to-morrow,  I  accumulate  stores 
even  beyond  what  would  be  necessary,  though  I  quite  distrusted 
both  his  providence  and  his  veracity;  if,  professing  that  "  he  who 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord/'  I  question  the  Lord's 
security,  and  haggle  with  him  about  the  amount  of  the  loan  •  if, 
professing  that  I  am  their  steward,  I  keep  ninety-nine  parts  in  the 
hundred  as  the  emolument  of  my  stewardship ; — how,  when  God 
hates  liars  and  punishes  defrauders,  shall  I,  and  other  such  thieves 
and  hypocrites,  fare  hereafter  ? 

THE    ENGLISH    COMMONWEALTH. 

Never  did  our  England,  since  she  first  emerged  from  the  ocean, 
rise  so  high  above  surrounding  nations.  The  rivalry  of  Holland, 
the  pride  of  Spain,  the  insolence  of  France,  were  thrust  back  by 
one  finger  each ;  yet  those  countries  were  then  more  powerful  than 
they  had  ever  been.  The  sword  of  Cromwell  was  preceded  by  the 
mace  of  Milton — by  that  mace  which,  when  Oliver  had  rendered  his 
account,  opened  to  our  contemplation  the  garden-gate  of  Paradise. 
And  there  were  some  around  not  unworthy  to  enter  with  him.  In 
the  compass  of  sixteen  centuries,  you  will  not  number  on  the  whole 
earth  so  many  wise  and  admirable  men  as  you  could  have  found 
united  in  that  single  day,  when  England  showed  her  true  magnitude, 
and  solved  the  question,  Wh  ich  is  most,  one  or  a  million  ?  There 
were  giant3  in  those  days ;  but  giants  who  feared  God,  and  not  who 
fought  against  him. 

Marvel,  describing  the  Days  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 
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THE    POWER    OF  A  WORD. 

On  words,  on  quibbles,  if  you  please  to  call  distinctions  so,  rest 
the  axis  of  the  intellectual  world.  A  winged  word  hath  stuck  in- 
eradicably  in  a  million  hearts,  and  envenomed  every  hour  through- 
out their  hard  pulsation.  On  a  winged  word  hath  hung  the  destiny 
of  nations.  On  a  winged  word  hath  human  wisdom  been  willing 
to  cast  the  immortal  soul,  and  to  leave  it  dependent  for  all  its  future 
happiness.  It  is  because  a  word  is  unsusceptible  of  explanation,  or 
because  they  who  employed  it  were  impatient  of  any,  that  enormous 
evils  have  prevailed,  not  only  against  our  common  sense,  but  against 
our  common  humanity. 


SHAKSPEARE MILTON. 

Parker.  Both  Mr.  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Milton  have  considerable 
merit  in  their  respective  ways ;  but  both,  surely,  are  unequal.  Is 
it  not  so,  Mr.  Marvel  ? 

Marvel.  Under  the  highest  of  their  immeasurable  Alps,  all  is  not 
valley  and  verdure :  in  some  places  there  are  frothy  cataracts,  there 
are  the  fruitless  beds  of  noisy  torrents,  and  there  are  dull  and  hol- 
low glaciers.  He  must  be  a  bad  writer,  or,  however,  a  very  indif- 
ferent one,  in  whom  there  are  no  inequalities.  The  plants  of  such 
table-land  are  diminutive,  and  never  worth  gathering.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  man's  eyes  to  which  all  things  appear  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  of  the  same  elevation  ?  You  must  think  nearly  so 
of  a  writer  who  makes  as  much  of  small  things  as  of  great.  The 
vigorous  mind  has  mountains  to  climb  and  valleys  to  repose  in.  Is 
there  any  sea  without  its  shoals  ?  On  that  which  the  poet  navigates, 
he  rises  intrepidly  as  the  waves  rise  round  him,  and  sits  composedly 
as  they  subside.         *         *         * 

Parker.  Mr.  Milton  would  have  benefited  the  world  much  more 
by  coming  into  its  little  humors,  and  by  complying  with  it  cheerfully. 

Marvel.  As  the  needle  turns  away  from  the  rising  sun,  from  the 
meridian,  from  the  occidental,  from  regions  of  fragrancy  and  gold, 
and  gems,  and  moves  with  unerring  impulse  to  the  frosts  and  deserts 
of  the  north,  so  Milton  and  some  few  others,  in  politics,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  walk  through  the  busy  multitude,  waive  aside  the  im- 
portunate trader,  and,  after  a  momentary  oscillation  from  external 
agency,  are  found,  in  the  twilight  and  in  the  storm,  pointing  with 
certain  index  to  the  pole-star  of  immutable  truth.     *     *     * 

Parker.  We  are  all  of  us  dust  and  ashes. 

Marvel.  True,  my  lord  !  but  in  some  we  recognise  the  dust  of 
gold  and  the  ashes  of  the  phoenix ;  in  others  the  dust  of  the  gate- 
way and  the  ashes  of  turf  and  stubble.     With  the  greatest  rulers 
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upon  earth,  head  and  crown  drop  together,  and  are  overlooked.  It 
is  true  we  read  of  them  in  history,  but  we  also  read  in  history  of 
crocodiles  and  hyaenas.  With  great  writers,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  what  falls  away  is  scarcely  more  or  other  than  a  vesture. 
The  features  of  the  man  are  imprinted  on  his  works ;  and  more 
lamps  burn  over  them,  and  more  religiously,  than  are  lighted  in 
temples  or  churches.  Milton,  and  men  like  him,  bring  their  own 
incense,  kindle  it  with  their  own  fire,  and  leave  it  unconsumed  and 
unconsumable ;  and  their  music,  by  day  and  by  night,  swells  along 
a  vault  commensurate  with  the  vault  of  heaven.1 


HENRY  HAET  MILMAX,   1791. 

Henry  Hart  Mit.man  is  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician.  Sir  Francis  Milnian, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1791.  He  passed  through  his  university  education  at 
Brazen-nose  College.  Oxford,  with  distinguished  honors,  and  first  appeared  as  an 
author  in  1816,  when  his  tragedy  of  "  Fazio"  was  published.  This  was  followed, 
in  ISIS,  by  "  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  an  Heroic  Poem."  To  this  succeeded 
four  dramatic  poems — a  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem."  u  The  Martyr  of  Antioeh," 
"Belshazzar."  and  "Anne  Boleyn."  To  our  prose  literature  he  has  contributed 
a  well-written  •'•History  of  the  Jews.''  in  three  volumes,  an  edition  of  "Gibbon's 
Rome."  in  twelve  volumes,  with  notes  and  corrections,  and  a  "History  of  Chris- 
tianity," in  three  volumes,  a  work  of  great  excellence  and  erudition.  He  has 
also  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Mr.  Milman  is  distinguished  as  an  elegant  classical  scholar.  His  fine  taste, 
chaste  imagination,  and  varied  attainments  are  seen  in  all  his  dramatic  works, 
the  best  of  which  are  "  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem"  and  the  "  Martyr  of  Antioeh ;" 
while  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are  remarkable  for  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sub- 
limity. 

Mr.  Milman's  life  has  been  a  quiet  and  uneventful  one.  He  early  held  the 
office  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  After  that,  he  was 
me  time  reel  Margaret's,  "We stminster  :  and  in  November,  1849,  he 

was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 

1  ••  The  abundance  of  aphorisms,  maxims,  laconic  sentences,  apophthegms,  and  epigram- 
matic oracular  dicta  to  be  found  in  his  works,  is  almost  without  parallel  in  our  literature. 
Comprehensive  and  symmetrical  as  his  genius  certainly  is.  no  author  will  better  bear  dissec- 
tion, fragmentary  quotation,  and  piecemeal  extraction.  The  mirror  in  its  unity,  and  the 
mirror  broken  to  pieces — in  both  cases,  we  see  the  strong  hues  and  •  noticeable"  features  of 
"Walter  Savage  Lai 

The  following  are  the  works  of  Landor : — •'•  Imaginary  Conversations."  parts  i.  and  ii. ; 
"Gebir.  Count  Julian,  and  other  Poems:"  -The  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare."  be- 
fore >ir  Thomas  Lacy,  on  the  charge  of  Deer-stealing :  this,  by  some,  is  accounted  his  master- 
piece:) ••  Pentameron."  consisting  of  discourses  on  Dante,  and  other  subjects:  "Petrarch 
and  Boccacior"  -Pericles  and  A  consisting  of  correspondence  between  those  famed 

personages,  and  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  Attica  in  all  her  glory. 
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JERUSALEM    BEFORE    THE    SIEGE. 

Titus.  It  must  be — 

And  jet  it  moves  me,  Romans  !     It  confounds 

The  counsel  of  my  firm  philosophy, 

That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er, 

And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 

As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand, 

Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 

Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 

As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 

How  boldly  doth  it  front  us  !  how  majestically  ! 

Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hillside 

Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 

Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 

To  the  blue  heavens.     There  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces, 

With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed ; 

There  towers  of  war,  that  frown  in  massy  strength ; 

While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve, 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 

Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 

And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust,  and  smoke 

Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  temple 

In  undisturb'd  and  lone  serenity, 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  the  profound  of  heaven !     It  stands  before  us 

A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles ! 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipp'd  there, 

Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs, 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticos, 

On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital, 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 

By  Hercules !  the  sight  might  almost  win 

The  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

THE    FIRMNESS    OF    FAITH. 

[Margarita's  revelation  to  her  father  (Callias,  Priest  of  Apollo)  of  her  conversion  to 

Christianity.] 

Callias.  How  ?     What !    mine  ears 

Ring  with  a  wild  confusion  of  strange  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning.      Thou'rt  not  wont  to  mock 
Thine  aged  father,  but  I  think  that  now 
Thou  dost,  my  child. 

Margarita.  By  Jesus  Christ — by  Him 

In  whom  my  soul  hath  hope  of  immortality, 
Father  !  I  mock  not. 

Call.  Lightnings  blast — not  thee, 

But  those  that,  by  their  subtle  incantations, 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul. 

Look  there ! — 

Marg.  Father,  I'll  follow  thee  where'er  thou  wilt  : 
Thou  dost  not  mean  this  cruel  violence 
With  which  thou  dragg'st  me  on. 

Call.  Dost  not  behold  him, 

Thy  God  !  thy  father's  God  !  the  God  of  Antioch  ! 
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And  feel'st  thou  not  the  cold  and  silent  awe 
That  emanates  from  his  immortal  presence 
O'er  all  the  breathless  temple  ?     Dar'st  thou  see 
The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  burns 
On  his  arch'd  brow  ?     Lo,  how  the  indignation 
Swells  in  each  strong  dilated  limb  !  his  stature 
Grows  loftier ;   and  the  roof,  the  quaking  pavement, 
The  shadowy  pillars,  all  the  temple  feels 
The  offended  God !     I  dare  not  look  again, 
Dar'st  thou  ? 

Marg.  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone, 

In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 
Is  to  the  life  express'd.     A  noble  image, 
But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themselves. 

Call.  Ha  !  look  again,  then, 

There  in  the  East.     Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him:   the  officious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  his  azure  path 
From  night's  dun  vapors  and  fast-scattering  mists. 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration  :   all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  things  lift  up 
Tumultuous  orisons;   the  spacious  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.     But  he, 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage, 
Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  own 
The  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peerless  glory  unapproachable. 
What  means  thy  proud  undazzled  look,  to  adore 
Or  mock,  ungracious? 

Marg.  On  yon  burning  orb 

I  gaze  and  say, — Thou  mightiest  work  of  Him 
That  launch' d  thee  forth,  a  golden-crowned  bridegroom, 
To  hang  thy  everlasting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavens.     In  thee  the  light, 
Creation's  eldest  born,  was  tabernacled. 
To  thee  was  given  to  quicken  slumbering  nature, 
And  lead  the  seasons'  slow  vicissitude 
Over  the  fertile  breast  of  mother  earth; 
Till  men  began  to  stoop  their  grovelling  prayers, 
From  the  Almighty  Sire  of  all,  to  thee. 
And  I  will  add, — Thou  universal  emblem, 
Hung  in  the  forehead  of  the  all-seen  heavens, 
Of  Him,  that,  with  the  light  of  righteousness. 
Dawn'd  on  our  latter  days ;   the  visitant  day-spring 
Of  the  benighted  world.     Enduring  splendor  ! 
Giant  refresh'd!  that  ever  more  renew'st 
Thy  flaming  strength ;  nor  ever  shalt  thou  cease 
With  time  coeval,  even  till  Time  itself 
Hath  perish'd  in  eternity.      Then  thou 
Shalt  own,  from  thy  apparent  deity 
Debased,  thy  mortal  nature,  from  the  sky 
Withering  before  the  all-enlightening  Lamb, 
Whose  radiant  throne  shall  quench  all  other  fires. 

Call.  And  yet  she  stands  unblasted  !     In  thy  mercy 
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Thou  dost  remember  all  my  faithful  vows, 

Hyperion  !  and  suspend  the  fiery  shaft 

That  quivers  on  thy  string.     Ah,  not  on  her, 

This  innocent,  wreak  thy  fury !     I  will  search, 

And  thou  wilt  lend  me  light,  although  they  shroud 

In  deepest  Orcus.     I  will  pluck  them  forth, 

And  set  them  up  a  mark  for  all  thy  wrath ; 

Those  that  beguiled  to  this  unholy  madness 

My  pure  and  blameless  child.     Shine  forth,  shine  forth, 

Apollo,  and  we'll  have  our  full  revenge  !  [Exit. 

Marg.  'Tis  over  now — and  oh,  I  bless  thee,  Lord, 
For  making  me  thus  desolate  below ; 
For  severing  one  by  one  the  ties  that  bind  me 
To  this  cold  world — for  whither  Gan  earth's  outcasts 
Fly  but  to  heaven  ? 

Yet  is  no  way  but  this, 
None  but  to  steep  my  father's  lingering  days 
In  bitterness  ?     Thou  knowest,  gracious  Lord 
Of  mercy,  how  he  loves  me,  how  he  loved  me 
From  the  first  moment  that  my  eyes  were  open'd 
Upon  the  light  of  day  and  him.     At  least, 
If  thou  must  smite  him,  smite  him  in  thy  mercy. 
He  loves  me  as  the  life-blood  of  his  heart ; 
His  love  surpasses  every  love  but  thine. 

From  the  Martyr  of  Antioch. 

THE    NATIVITY. 

For  thou  wert  born  of  woman ;  thou  didst  come, 
0  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 
Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 
And  not  by  thunders  strew'd 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road ; 
Nor  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 

But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child, 

Thy  mother,  undefiled, 

In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 

From  off  her  virgin  breast. 

The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air  ; 
Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  the  enthroned  fires  on  high; 
A  single  silent  star 
Came  wandering  from  afar, 
Gliding  uncheck'd  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky ; 

The  Eastern  Sages  leading  on, 

As  at  a  kingly  throne, 

To  lay  their  gold  and  odors  sweet 

Before  thy  infant  feet. 

The  earth  and  ocean  were  not  hush'd  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere ; 
Nor  at  thy  presence  brake  the  voice  of  song 

From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 

And  seraph's  burning  lyres 
Pour'd  through  the  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  clouds  along : 
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One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 

Of  all  the  race  of  man, 

By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone, 

That  soft  Hosanna's  tone. 
And  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came ; 
Nor  visible  angels  mourn'd  with  drooping  plumes : 
Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 
From  fatal  Calvary 
With  all  thine  own  redeem'd  outbursting  from  their  tombs. 

For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 

But  one  of  human  birth. 

The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 

In  Paradise  with  thee. 
Nor  o'er  thy  cross  the  clouds  of  vengeance  break, 
A  little  while  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 
At  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done  ; 
A  few  dim  hours  of  day 
The  world  in  darkness  lay, 
Then  bask'd  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  cloudless  sun  : 

While  thou  didst  sleep  beneath  the  tomb, 

Consenting  to  thy  doom, 

Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  shone 

Upon  the  sealed  stone. 

And  when  thou  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
With  devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand, 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murtherous  crew; 
But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
Thy  mother's  coming  feet, 
And  bear  the  words  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  few : 

Then  calmly,  slowly  didst  thou  rise 

Into  thy  native  skies, 

Thy  human  form  dissolved  on  high 

In  its  own  radiancy. 


THE    BURIAL    ANTHEM. 

Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  us, 

And  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye, 

And  sorrow  is  unknown. 
From  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 

And  from  care  and  fear  released, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  toilsome  way  thou'st  travell'd  o'er, 

And  borne  the  heavy  load, 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet 

To  reach  his  blest  abode  ; 
Thou'rt  sleeping  now,  like  Lazarus 

Upon  his  father's  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
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Sin  can  never  taint  thee  now, 

Nor  doubt  thy  faith  assail, 
Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ 

And  the  Holy  Spirit  fail : 
And  there  thou'rt  sure  to  meet  the  good, 

Whom  on  earth  thou  lovedst  best, 
"Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

"Earth  to  earth,"  and  "dust  to  dust," 

The  solemn  priest  hath  said, 
So  we  lay  the  turf  above  thee  now, 

And  we  seal  thy  narrow  bed : 
But  thy  spirit,  brother,  soars  away 

Among  the  faithful  blest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

And  when  the  Lord  shall  summon  us, 

Whom  thou  hast  left  behind, 
May  we,  untainted  by  the  world, 

As  sure  a  welcome  find ; 
May  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace, 

To  be  a  glorious  guest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


REV.  GEORGE  CROLY. 


Rev.  George  Croly  was  born  in  Ireland  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  regular  master's 
degree,  and  was  ordained  "  deacon  and  priest"  in  Ireland.  After  this  he  went  to 
England  to  settle,  and  was  recommended  by  Lord  Brougham  (though  differing 
much  from  him  in  public  views)  to  the  living  of  St.  Stephen's  church,  Walbrook, 
London,  where  he  still  continues,  discharging  his  duties  with  assiduity,  and  with 
a  true  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  truth  and  the  gospel.  He  is  an  independent 
thinker  and  writer,  and  prefers  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  to  preferment  in 
"the  church." 

Eew  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  have  written  so  much,  have  writ- 
ten so  well  as  Dr.  Croly.  His  prose  style  is  clear,  rich,  idiomatic,  and  at  times 
eloquent ;  while  as  a  poet  he  has  many  great  and  shining  qualities — "  a  rich  com- 
mand of  language,  whether  for  the  tender  or  the  serious,  an  ear  finely  attuned 
to  musical  expression,  a  fertile  and  lucid  conceptive  power,  and  an  intellect  at 
once  subtle  and  masculine.  Hundreds  of  copies  of  verses  from  his  indefatigable 
pen,  some  of  them  of  surpassing  excellence,  lie  scattered  about — rich  bouquets  of 
unowned  flowers — throughout  the  wide,  unbounded  fields  of  periodical  literature." l 

1  D.  M.  Mom. 
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The  following,  I  believe,  is  a  full  list  of  Dr.  Croly's  works.  "While  they  are  so 
highly  creditable  to  the  learning  and  talents  of  their  author,  they  give  evidence 
of  an  astonishing  industry  that  could  accomplish  so  much,  independent  of  his 
parochial  duties.  Theological  :  "  Divine  Providence,  or  Three  Cycles  of  Reve- 
lation ;"  "A  New  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse;"  "The  True  Idea  of  Bap- 
tism ;"  "  Sermons  Preached  at  St.  Stephen's,  AValbrook  f  "  Sermons  on  Important 
Subjects  ;"  "  Speeches  on  the  Papal  Aggression;"  pamphlets  on  "Marriage  with 
a  Deceased  "Wife's  Sister,"  and  on  the  "  Proposed  admission  of  Jews  into  Parlia- 
ment." Political  and  Miscellaneous  :  "  The  Political  Life  of  Edmund  Burke  f 
"The  Personal  History  of  George  IV.;"  "Historical  Essays  on  Luther,  <fcc. ;" 
"Salathiel,"  (the  Wandering  Jew,)  3  vols.;  "  Marston,  or  the  Soldier  and  States- 
man," 3  vols.;  "Character  of  Curran's  Eloquence  and  Politics."  Poetical: 
"Paris  in  1815,  and  other  Poems;"  "Catiline,  a  Tragedy,  with  other  Poems;" 
"The  Angel  of  the  World,"  an  Arabian,  and  "Sebastian,"  a  Spanish  tale; 
"Poems  Illustrative  of  Gems  from  the  Antique;"  "  Scenes  from  Scripture,"  and 
a  vast  body  of  miscellaneous  poetry  scattered  through  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day. 

CONDORCET. 

Condorcet  had  outlived  the  Brissotines,  but  he  was  not  forgotten 
by  the  bolder  traitors.  In  1793  he  was  pursued  by  the  general 
vengeance  that  swept  the  ranks  of  French  faction,  in  the  shape  of 
Robespierre  ;  himself  to  fill  an  abhorred  grave  the  moment  his  task 
was  done.  The  wretched  ex-noble  was  hidden  in  Paris  for  nine 
months,  a  period  of  protracted  terror,  much  worse  than  the  brief 
pang  of  the  scaffold.  At  length  he  fled  to  the  country,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Montrouge.  This 
friend  happened  to  be  absent,  and  the  fugitive,  dreading  to  discover 
himself  to  the  neighborhood,  wandered  into  the  adjoining  thickets, 
where  he  lay  for  two  nights,  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger.  At 
length,  compelled  by  intolerable  suffering,  he  ventured  to  apply  for 
food  at  the  door  of  a  little  inn;  there  he  was  recognised  as  the 
delinquent  named  in  the  decree  of  arrest,  seized  and  thrown  into 
the  village  dungeon,  to  be  conveyed  next  day  to  Paris.  Next  morn- 
ing he  was  found  lying  on  the  floor,  dead.  As  he  continually  car- 
ried poison  about  him,  he  was  supposed  to  have  died  by  his  own 
hand  !  Thus  miserably  perished,  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  under- 
standing, (for  he  was  but  fifty-one,)  a  man  of  the  most  accomplished 
intellect,  and  possessing  every  advantage  of  rank,  fortune,  and 
fame.  But  he  wanted  a  higher  advantage  still,  honesty  of  heart. 
He  had  sacrificed  loyalty  to  popular  applause,  personal  honor  to 
ambition,  and  the  force,  grandeur,  and  truth  of  religious  principle, 
to  the  vanity  of  being  the  most  dexterous  scoffer  in  the  halls  of 
infidelity.  Grafting  irreligion  on  personal  profligacy,  and  rebellion 
on  both,  his  death  was  the  natural  produce.  Living  an  atheist  and 
a  traitor,  he  consistently  finished  his  course  in  despair  and  suicide. 
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PROGRESS    OF    EUROPEAN    CIVILIZATION. 

In  the  midst  of  this  period  Constantinople  fell !  and  a  catastro- 
phe which  seemed  to  have  crumbled  the  ramparts  of  Europe  before 
barbarism,  and  stooped  Christendom  to  the  Turk,  was  made  the 
primary  source  of  European  civilization.  By  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
empire,  its  learning  and  the  old  stimulant  of  the  human  under- 
standing was  suddenly  spread  anew  through  the  West.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  passage  to  India,  which  had  baffled  mankind  in  all  ages  j 
and  with  it  followed  all  the  animation  belonging  to  the  most  opu- 
lent commerce  in  the  world.  Then,  still  rising  in  the  scale,  the 
discovery  of  America,  of  which  man  had  never  dreamed, — a  dis- 
covery which  gave  him  the  astonishing  donative  of  a  new  hemi- 
sphere, doubled  the  world,  poured  in  upon  him  a  tide  of  gold,  and 
in  the  fresh  resources  of  that  new  and  boundless  region,  offered  in- 
calculable means  of  increasing  his  enjoyments,  his  uses,  and  his 
knowledge.  Never  before  was  such  a  series  of  brilliant  excite- 
ments heaped  upon  the  human  race.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
were  felt  in  their  full  force  throughout  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
The  correspondence  of  even  the  most  secluded  scholars  of  those 
days  teems  with  expressions  of  delight,  surprise,  and  gratitude. 
But  the  effect  of  those  discoveries  was  to  be  more  than  the  indul- 
gence of  an  ardent  or  a  learned  curiosity  •  it  was  to  teach  men  to 
think  on  the  great  subjects  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  j  that 
shower  of  meteors  not  only  dazzled  and  delighted  the  universal  eye 
with  descending  splendor,  but  ploughed  up  the  old  rigidity  of  a 
moral  soil,  long  hardened  by  the  heaviest  tread  of  tyranny  and 
superstition. 

THE    DEAD    SEA.1 

The  wind  blows  chill  across  those  gloomy  waves ; 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  green  and  dancing  main  ! 
The  surge  is  foul,  as  if  it  roll'd  o'er  graves : 

Stranger,  here  lie  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
Yes,  on  that  plain,  by  wild  waves  cover'd  now, 

Rose  palace  once,  and  sparkling  pinnacle ; 
On  pomp  and  spectacle  beam'd  morning's  glow, 

On  pomp  and  festival  the  twilight  fell. 
Lovely  and  splendid  all, — but  Sodom's  soul 

Was  stain' d  with  blood,  and  pride,  and  perjury  ; 
Long  warn'd,  long  spared,  till  her  whole  heart  was  foul, 

And  fiery  vengeance  on  its  clouds  came  nigh. 
And  still  she  mock'd,  and  danced,  and,  taunting,  spoke 

Her  sportive  blasphemies  against  the  Throne : 
It  came  !     The  thunder  on  her  slumber  broke : 

God  spake  the  word  of  wrath  ! — Her  dream  was  done. 

1  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
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Yet,  in  her  final  night,  amid  her  stood 

Immortal  messengers,  and  pausing  Heaven 
Pleaded  with  man;  but  she  was  quite  imbued, 

Her  last  hour  waned,  she  scorn'd  to  be  forgiven ! 

'Twas  done  !  down  pour'd  at  once  the  sulphurous  shower, 
Down  stoop'd,  in  flame,  the  heaven's  red  canopy. 

Oh !  for  the  arm  of  God,  in  that  fierce  hour ! 
'Twas  vain ;  nor  help  of  God  or  man  was  nigh. 

They  rush,  they  bound,  they  howl,  the  men  of  sin ; 

Still  stoop'd  the  cloud,  still  burst  the  thicker  blaze ; 
The  earthquake  heaved  !     Then  sank  the  hideous  din  ! 

Yon  wave  of  darkness  o'er  their  ashes  strays. 


BELLATOR    MORIENS.1 

In  the  dim  chamber,  on  his  couch  of  Ind, 

Hung  round  with  crest,  and  sword,  and  knightly  vane, 
Was  stretch' d  a  cuirass' d  form,  that  inly  pined 

With  memories  keener  than  his  mortal  pain ; 

And  oft  around  his  darkening  eyes  would  strain, 
As  if  some  evil  visitant  were  come  ; 

Then  press  his  wasted  hand  upon  his  brain, 
Mutter  low  words,  and  beckon  through  the  gloom, 
And  grasp  his  couch,  as  if  he  saw  the  opening  tomb. 

The  fearful  secret  murmur' d  from  his  lips — 

'Twas  "  Murder  ;"  but  his  voice  was  now  a  sigh  ; 

For  o'er  his  spirit  gather' d  swift  eclipse. 

He  strove  to  dash  the  darkness  from  his  eye. 
Then  smote  with  nerveless  hand  upon  his  thigh  ; 

But  there  the  sword  was  not;   a  deeper  groan, — 
A  start,  as  if  the  summoner  were  nigh, — 

Told  his  last  pangs ;  his  eye  was  fix'd  as  stone ; 

There  lay  a  livid  corse,  the  master  of  a  throne  I 

THE    ALHAMBRA.2 

Where  are  thy  pomps,  Alhambra,  earthly  sun, 
That  had  no  rival,  and  no  second  ? — gone  ! 

Thy  glory  down  the  arch  of  time  has  roll'd, 
Like  the  great  day-star  to  the  ocean  dim, 
The  billows  of  the  ages  o'er  thee  swim, 

Gloomy  and  fathomless  ;   thy  tale  is  told. 
Where  is  thy  horn  of  battle  ?     That  but  blown 
Brought  every  chief  of  Afric  from  his  throne ; 
Brought  every  spear  of  Afric  from  the  wall ; 
Brought  every  charger  barbed  from  the  stall, 
Till  all  its  tuibes  sat  mounted  on  the  shore ; 
Waiting  the  waving  of  thy  torch  to  pour 

1  Bdlator  Mortens,  the  Dying  Warrior. 

»  Alhambra,  a  celebrated  palace  in  the  city  of  Grenada,  erected  by  the  Moors  in  the  13th 
century,  while  in  possession  of  Spain. 
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The  living  deluge  on  the  fields  of  Spain. 

Queen  of  earth's  loveliness,  there  was  a  stain 

Upon  thy  brow — the  stain  of  guilt  and  gore  ; 

Thy  course  was  bright,  bold,  treacherous, — and  'tis  o'er. 

The  spear  and  diadem  are  from  thee  gone ; 

Silence  is  now  sole  monarch  of  thy  throne ! 


EVENING. 

When  eve  is  purpling  cliff  and  cave, 

Thoughts  of  the  heart,  how  soft  ye  flow  ! 

Not  softer  on  the  western  wave 
The  golden  lines  of  sunset  glow. 

Then  all,  by  chance  or  fate  removed, 
Like  spirits  crowd  upon  the  eye  ; 

The  few  we  liked — the  one  we  loved ! 
And  the  whole  heart  is  memory. 

And  life  is  like  a  fading  flower, 

Its  beauty  dying  as  we  gaze ; 
Yet  as  the  shadows  round  us  lour, 

Heaven  pours  above  a  brighter  blaze. 

When  morning  sheds  its  gorgeous  dye, 
Our  hope,  our  heart,  to  earth  is  given ; 

But  dark  and  lonely  is  the  eye 

That  turns  not,  at  its  eve,  to  heaven. 


JACOB  S    DREAM. 

The  sun  was  sinking  on  the  mountain-zone 

That  guards  thy  vales  of  beauty,  Palestine ! 
And  lovely  from  the  desert  rose  the  moon, 

Yet  lingering  on  the  horizon's  purple  line, 

Like  a  pure  spirit  o'er  its  earthly  shrine. 
Up  Padan-aram's  height  abrupt  and  bare 

A  pilgrim  toii'd,  and  oft  on  day's  decline 
Look'd  pale,  then  paused  for  eve's  delicious  air : 
The  summit  gain'd,  he  knelt,  and  breathed  his  evening  prayer. 

He  spread  his  cloak  and  slumber'd — darkness  fell 

Upon  the  twilight  hills  ;   a  sudden  sound 
Of  silver  trumpets  o'er  him  seem'd  to  swell ; 

Clouds  heavy  with  the  tempest  gather'd  round, 

Yet  was  the  whirlwind  in  its  caverns  bound ; 
Still  deeper  roll'd  the  darkness  from  on  high, 

Gigantic  volume  upon  volume  wound, 
Above,  a  pillar  shooting  to  the  sky, 
Below,  a  mighty  sea,  that  spread  incessantly. 

Voices  are  heard — a  choir  of  golden  strings, 

Low  winds,  whose  breath  is  loaded  with  the  rose ; 

Then  chariot-wheels — the  nearer  rush  of  wings  ; 
Pale  lightning  round  the  dark  pavilion  glows, 
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It  thunders — the  resplendent  gates  unclose  ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance,  on  height  o'er  height, 

Rise  fiery  waving  wings,  and  star-crown'd  brows, 
Millions  on  millions,  brighter  and  more  bright, 
Till  all  is  lost  in  one  supreme,  unmingled  light. 

But  two  beside  the  sleeping  pilgrim  stand, 

Like  cherub-kings,  with  lifted,  mighty  plume, 
Fix'd,  sun-bright  eyes,  and  looks  of  high  command: 

They  tell  the  Patriarch  of  his  glorious  doom ; 

Father  of  countless  myriads  that  shall  come, 
Sweeping  the  land  like  billows  of  the  sea, 

Bright  as  the  stars  of  heaven  from  twilight's  gloom, 
Till  He  is  given  whom  angels  long  to  see, 
And  Israel's  splendid  line  is  crown'd  with  Deity. 


THOMAS    BABINGTON    MACAULAY. 

Certainly  the  most  attractive,  and  one  of  the  most — if  not  the  most — learned 
and  eloquent  of  the  essayists  and  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  He  is  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  who  was  the  warm 
friend  of  Wilberforce,  and  his  active  co-laborer  in  all  his  noble  and  untiring  anti- 
slavery  efforts.  In  1818  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  in  1822.  Here  he  gave  ^oof  of  his  great  intellectual  powers,  obtain- 
ing a  scholarship,  and  twice  gaining  the  chancellor's  medal  for  English  verse. 
To  crown  his  triumphs,  he  secured  a  "Craven  Scholarship," — the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  classics  which  the  university  confers. 

After  leaving  the  university,  he  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1S26.  It  was  in  this  year  that  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on  Milton''  ap- 
peared in  the  "Edinburgh  Review," and  thenceforth  he  contributed  to  that  journal, 
from  time  to  time,  papers  of  such  learning,  eloquence,  and  power,  as  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  first  rank  of  reviewers.  His  "Essays  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review"  have  been  collected  and  published  in  three  volumes,  and  have  attained 
a  popularity  far  greater  than  an}-  other  contributions  to  the  periodical  works  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  also  distinguished  in  politics.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber for  Colne,  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament :  was  then  made  Secretary  to  the 
India  Board :  and,  in  1834,  was  returned  as  member  for  Leeds.  He  resigned  his 
seat  the  same  year,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Council  in  Calcutta,  under 
the  East  India  Company's  new  charter.  He  returned  to  England  in  1838,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  having  administered  his  office  in  India  with  great  justice  and 
impartiality  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives,  as  well  as  with  great  ability. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh,  and  took 
a  very  leading  position  among  the  orators  of  that  renowned  assembly.  Within  a 
few  years  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  his  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  was  greatly  admired. 
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As  a  poet  (for  Mr.  Macaulay  has  courted  the  muse)  he  is,  comparatively,  but 
little  thought  of:  not,  indeed,  from  any  intrinsic  demerits  in  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome," — for,  had  he  written  nothing  else,  he  would  be  remembered  for  these — 
but  because  their  lustre  fades  away  before  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  his  prose 
writings.1  Here  he  is  unrivalled.  His  reading  and  erudition  are  immense.  In 
questions  of  classical  learning  and  criticism — in  English  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
history — in  all  the  minutiae  of  biography  and  literary  anecdote — in  the  principles 
and  details  of  government — in  the  revolutions  of  parties  and  opinions — in  the 
progress  of  science  and  philosophy — in  all  these  he  seems  equally  versant  and 
equally  felicitous  as  a  critic.  Perhaps  he  is  most  striking  and  original  in  his 
historical  articles,  which  present  complete  pictures  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats, 
adorned  with  portraits  of  the  principal  actors,  and  copious  illustrations  of  con- 
temporary events  and  characters  in  other  countries.  His  reviews  of  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  and  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c,  contain  a  series 
of  brilliant  and  copious  historical  retrospects,  unequalled  in  our  literature.  His 
eloquent  papers  on  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Horace  Walpole's  Letters, 
Boswell's  Johnson,  Addison's  Memoirs,  and  other  philosophical  and  literary  sub- 
jects, are  also  of  first-rate  excellence.  Whatever  topic  he  takes  up  he  fairly 
exhausts — nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination,  and  the  most  ample  curiosity  is 
gratified. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  last  publication  is  his  "  History  of  England,"  than  which  no 
book  of  the  present  century  has  been  more  popular.  It  is  what  a  history  ought 
to  be — A  history  of  the  people.  It  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  clearness, 
force,  and  eloquence ;  and  the  scenes  he  describes  he  places,  by  the  vividness  of 
his  pencil,  directly  before  your  eyes.  You  see  them  and  feel  them  too.  The  third 
chapter  of  this  great  work,  wherein  he  describes  the  advance  of  the  people,  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion, from  serfdom  to  freedom,  should  be  read  by  all — especially  by  those  elderly 
gentlemen  whose  chief  delight  is  to  praise  the  "  good  old  times." 


MILTON. 

We  venture  to  say,  paradoxical  as  the  remark  may  appear,  that 
no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with  more  unfavorable  circum- 
stances than  Milton.  He  doubted,  as  he  has  himself  owned,  whe- 
ther he  had  not  been  born  "an  age  too  late."  For  this  notion 
Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  make  him  the  butt  of  his  clumsy  ridi- 
cule. The  poet,  we  believe,  understood  the  nature  of  his  art  better 
than  the  critic.      He  knew  that  his  poetical  genius  derived  no 

1  Nerissa. — When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 
Portia. — So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
"Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Act  v.  Scene  1. 
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advantage  from  the  civilization  which  surrounded  hini,  or  from  the 
learning  which  he  had  acquired  :  and  he  looked  back  with  some- 
thing like  regret  to  the  ruder  age  of  simple  words  and  vivid  im- 
pressions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost  necessarily 
declines.  Therefore,  though  we  admire  those  great  works  of  imagi- 
nation which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not  admire  them 
the  more  because  they  have  appeared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of 
genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilized  age.  We  cannot 
understand  why  those  who  believe  in  that  most  orthodox  article  of 
literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  generally  the  best,  should 
wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the  exception.  Surely  the  uni- 
formity of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a  corresponding  uniformity  in 
the  cause.         *         *   ■    .  * 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires  to  be  a 
great  poet,  must  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces 
the  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of  that  know- 
ledge which  has,  perhaps,  constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  of 
superiority.  His  very  talents  will  be  a  hinderance  to  him.  His 
difficulties  will  be  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  in  the  pursuits 
which  are  fashionable  among  his  contemporaries-  and  that  pro- 
ficiency will  in  general  be  proportioned  to  the  vigor  and  activity  of 
his  mind.  And  it  is  well,  if,  after  all  his  sacrifices  and  exertions, 
his  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisping  man,  or  a  modern  ruin.  We 
have  seen,  in  our  own  time,  great  talents,  intense  labor,  and  long 
meditation  employed  in  this  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
and  employed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely  in  vain,  but  with  dubious 
success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet  has  ever  triumphed  over 
greater  difficulties  than  Milton.  He  received  a  learned  education. 
He  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar  :  he  had  studied  all 
the  mysteries  of  Rabbinical  literature :  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  language  of  modern  Europe,  from  which  either  pleasure 
or  information  was  then  to  be  derived.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
great  poet  of  later  times  who  has  been  distinguished  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  Latin  verse.         *         *         * 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  public  has  long  been 
agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  the  incom- 
parable harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  excellence  of  that  style 
which  no  rival  has  been  able  to  equal,  and  no  parodist  to  degrade ; 
which  displays  in  their  highest  perfection  the  idiomatic  powers  of 
the  English  tongue,  and  to  which  every  ancient  and  every  modern 
language  has  contributed  something  of  grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music. 
In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  in  which  we  are  entering,  innumerable 
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reapers  have  already  put  their  sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  the  negligent  search  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be  re- 
warded with  a  sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  the 
extreme  remoteness  of  the  associations  by  means  of  which  it  acts 
on  the  reader.  Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by  what  it  ex- 
presses as  by  what  it  suggests ;  not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it 
directly  conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which  are  connected  with  them. 
He  electrifies  the  mind  through  conductors.  The  most  unimagi- 
native man  must  understand  the  "  Iliad. "  Homer  gives  him  no 
choice,  and  requires  from  him  no  exertion;  but  takes  the  whole 
upon  himself,  and  sets  his  images  in  so  clear  a  light  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  blind  to  them.  The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  com- 
prehended or  enjoyed,  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with 
that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a  finished  picture,  or  play 
for  a  mere  passive  listener.  He  sketches,  and  leaves  others  to  fill 
up  the  outline.  He  strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects  his  hearer  to 
make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The  expres- 
sion in  general  means  nothing  ;  but,  applied  to  the  writings  of  Mil- 
ton, it  is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an  incantation. 
Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power. 
There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than 
in  other  words.  But  they  are  words  of  enchantment ;  no  sooner 
are  they  pronounced,  than  the  past  is  present,  and  the  distant  near. 
New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  burial- 
places  of  the  memory  give  up  their  dead.  Change  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  substitute  one  synonyme  for  another,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  destroyed.  The  spell  loses  its  power  :  and  he  who  should 
then  hope  to  conjure  with  it  would  find  himself  as  much  mistaken 
as  Cassim  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  crying  "Open 
Wheat,"  "  Open  Barley"  to  the  door  which  obeyed  no  sound  but 
"  Open  Sesame  !"  The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden,  in  his  attempt 
to  rewrite  some  parts  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this.  *         *         * 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  loftiness 
of  thought.  He  had  survived  his  health  and  his  sight,  the  comforts 
of  his  home  and  the  prosperity  of  his  party.  Of  the  great  men 
by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished  at  his  entrance  into  life,  some 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  \  some  had  carried  into 
foreign  climates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression;  some 
were  pining  in  dungeons ;  and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood 
on  scaffolds.  That  hateful  proscription,  facetiously  termed  the  Act 
of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark  on  the  poor,  blind,  de- 
serted poet,  and  held  him  up  by  name  to  the  hatred  of  a  profligate 
court  and  an  inconstant  people  !     Venal  and  licentious  scribblers, 
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with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the 
style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favorite  writers  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome  herd — which  could  be  compared 
to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus, — grotesque  monsters, 
half  bestial,  half  human,  dropping  with  wine,  bloated  with  gluttony, 
and  reeling  in  obscene  dances.  Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed, 
like  the  chaste  lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene — to 
be  chatted  at,  and  pointed  at,  and  grinned  at  by  the  whole  rabble 
of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  If  ever  despondency  and  asperity  could  be 
excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have  been  excused  in  3Iilton.  But 
the  strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity.  Neither  blind- 
ness, nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor 
political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect, 
had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equable. 
His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which 
no  sufferings  could  render  sullen  or  fretful.  Such  it  was  when, 
on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he  returned  from  his  travels,  in  the 
prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary  distinctions, 
and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes — such  it  continued  to  be  when, 
after  having  experienced  every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  our 
nature,  old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his  hovel 
to  die !         *         *         * 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  a  spirit  so  high,  and  an  intellect  so  powerful.  He  lived  at  one 
of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes — 
liberty  and  despotism,  reason  and  prejudice.  That  great  battle  was 
fought  for  no  single  generation,  for  no  single  land.  The  destinies 
of  the  human  race  were  staked  on  the  same  east  with  the  freedom 
of  the  English  people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed  those  mighty 
principles  which  have  since  worked  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the 
American  forests ;  which  have  roused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and 
degradation  of  two  thousand  years )  and  which,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  have  kindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  oppressed,  and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a 
strange  and  unwonted  fear  !         *         *         * 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  ourselves 
away  from  the  subject.  The  days  immediately  following  the  pub- 
lication of  this  relic  of  Milton1  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall  scarcely  be  cen- 
sured if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found  lingering  near  his  shrine, 
how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offering  which  we  bring  to  it. 
While  this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be  contemporaries  of 

i  "  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone." 
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the  great  poet.  We  are  transported  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back. 
We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodging; 
that  we  see  him  sitting  at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  green 
hangings ;  that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes  rolling 
in  vain  to  find  the  day;  that  we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his 
noble  countenance  the  proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  and 
his  affliction  !  We  image  to  ourselves  the  breathless  silence  in 
which  we  should  listen  to  his  slightest  word ;  the  passionate  vene- 
ration with  which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  weep  upon 
it ;  the  earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavor  to  console  him, 
if,  indeed,  such  a  spirit  could  need  consolation,  for  the  neglect  of 
an  age  unworthy  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues;  the  eagerness  with 
which  we  should  contest  with  his  daughters,  or  with  his  Quaker 
friend,  Elwood,  the  privilege  of  reading  Homer  to  him,  or  of  taking- 
down  the  immortal  accents  which  flowed  from  his  lips. 

These  are,  perhaps,  foolish  feelings.  Yet  we  cannot  be  ashamed 
of  them ;  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  written  shall,  in 
any  degree,  excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or  the  dead.  And  we  think 
that  there  is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  weak  and  ill-regulated 
intellect  than  that  propensity  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
will  venture  to  christen  Bosiuellism.  But  there  are  a  few  characters 
which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest  tests,  which 
have  been  tried  in  the  furnace,  and  have  proved  pure,  which  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
which  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, and  which  are  visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  the  Most  High.  These  great  men  we  trust  that  we  know 
how  to  prize ;  and  of  these  was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books, 
the  sound  of  his  name,  are  refreshing  to  us.  His  thoughts  resem- 
ble those  celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which  the  Virgin  Martyr  of 
Massinger  sent  down  from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth, 
distinguished  from  the  productions  of  other  soils,  not  only  by  their 
superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but  by  their  miraculous  efflcacy  to 
invigorate  and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight, 
but  to  elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can  study 
either  the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet  and  patriot  without 
aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime  works  with  which  his 
genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored 
for  the  public  good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured  every  private 
calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with  which  he  looked  down  on  tempta- 
tion and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and 
tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country 
and  with  his  fame. 
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THE    PURITANS. 


We  would  first  speak  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkable  body 
of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious 
and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  surface.  He 
that  runs  may  read  them;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  atten- 
tive and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many  years 
after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme  of  unmeasured  invec- 
tive and  derision.  They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licentiousness 
of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  the  press  and  the 
stage  were  most  licentious.  They  were  not  men  of  letters )  they 
were,  as  a  body,  unpopular  •  they  could  not  defend  themselves ; 
and  the  public  would  not  take  them  under  its  protection.  They 
were,  therefore,  abandoned,  without  reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  satirists  and  dramatists.  The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their 
dress,  their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their 
long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the  scriptural  phrases  which  they 
introduced  on  every  occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learning, 
their  detestation  of  polite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair  game  for 
the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  this 
subject  should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent 
ridicule  which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance — who  directed  their 
measures  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years — who  formed,  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army  that  Europe  had 
ever  seen — who  trampled  down  king,  church,  and  aristocracy — who, 
in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the 
name -of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere  ex- 
ternal badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars. 
We  regret  that  these  badges  were  not  more  attractive  \  we  regret 
that  a  body,  to  whose  courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed  ines- 
timable obligations,  had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished 
some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  easy  good  breeding  for 
which  the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  celebrated.  But,  if  we  must 
make  our  choice,  we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 
specious  caskets  which  contain  only  the  Death's  head  and  the  Fool's 
head,  and  fix  our  choice  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals 
the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal 
interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an 
overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the 
will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for 
whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.     To  know  him,  to  serve 
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him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They 
rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects 
substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  vail,  they 
aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune 
with  him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terres- 
trial distinctions.  The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  meanest 
of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless 
interval  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their 
own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognized  no  title  to  supe- 
riority but  his  favor ;  and,  confident  of  that  favor,  they  despised  all 
the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers  and  poets,  they 
were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  G-od ;  if  their  names  were  not 
found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  felt  assured  that  they  were 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life ;  if  their  steps  were  not  accompanied 
by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had 
charge  over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands  : 
their  diadems  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away !  On 
the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contempt :  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious 
treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language — nobles  by  the 
right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a 
mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to  whose 
fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged — on  whose 
slightest  actions  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with  anx- 
ious interest — who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth  were 
created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue  when  heaven  and 
earth  should  have  passed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted  politi- 
cians ascribed  to  earthly  causes,  had  been  ordained  on  his  account. 
For  his  sake,  empires  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed )  for  his 
sake,  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the  evan- 
gelist and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had  been  rescued  by  no 
common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe ;  he  had  been 
ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no 
earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened, 
that  the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all 
nature  had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God  ! 


BUNYAN  S   PILGRIM  S   PROGRESS. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is, 
that  it  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong  human 
interest.  Other  allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy.  The  allegory  of 
Bunyan  has  been  read  by  many  thousands  with  tears.     There  are 
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some  good  allegories  in  Johnson's  works,  and  some  of  still  higher 
merit  by  Addison.  In  these  performances  there  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  wit  and  ingenuity  as  in  the  u  Pilgrim's  Progress."  But  the 
pleasure  which  is  produced  by  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  or  the  Vision 
of  Theodore,  the  genealogy  of  Wit,  or  the  contest  between  Rest 
and  Labor,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
one  of  Cowley's  Odes,  or  from  a  canto  of  Hudibras.  It  is  a  plea- 
sure which  belongs  wholly  to  the  understanding,  and  in  which  the 
feelings  have  no  part  whatever.  Nay,  even  Spenser  himself,  though 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever  lived,  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  attempt  to  make  allegory  interesting.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  lavished  the  riches  of  his  mind  on  the  "  House  of  Pride' ' 
and  the  "  House  of  Temperance."  One  unpardonable  fault,  the 
fault  of  tediousness,  pervades  the  whole  of  the  "  Faery  Queen." 
We  become  sick  of  Cardinal  Virtues  and  Deadly  Sins,  and  long  for 
the  society  of  plain  men  and  women.  Of  the  persons  who  read 
the  first  Canto,  not  one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the  First  Book, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  perseveres  to  the  end  of  the  poem.  Very 
few  and  very  weary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the  Bla- 
tant Beast.  If  the  last  six  books,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  Ireland,  had  been  preserved,  we  doubt  whether  any 
heart  less  stout  than  that  of  a  commentator  would  have  held  out  to 
the  end. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  That  wonderful 
book,  while  it  obtains  admiration  from  the  most  fastidious  critics, 
is  loved  by  those  who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it.  Doctor  John- 
son, all  whose  studies  were  desultory,  and  who  hated,  as  he  said,  to 
read  books  through,  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  That  work,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  works 
which  he  wished  longer.  It  was  by  no  common  merit  that  the 
illiterate  sectary  extracted  praise  like  this  from  the  most  pedantic 
of  critics  and  the  most  bigoted  of  tories.  In  the  wildest  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  the  delight  of  the  peasantry. 
In  every  nursery,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  a  greater  favorite 
than  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer."  Every  reader  knows  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  as  well  as  he  knows  a  road  in  which  he  has  gone 
backward  and  forward  a  hundred  times.  This  is  the  highest  mira- 
cle of  genius — that  things  which  are  not  should  be  as  though  they 
were ;  that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind  should  become  the  per- 
sonal recollections  of  another.  And  this  miracle  the  tinker  has 
wrought.  There  is  no  ascent,  no  declivity,  no  resting-place,  no 
turnstile,  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly  acquainted.  The  wicket 
gate  and  the  desolate  swamp  which  separates  it  from  the  City  of 
Destruction )  the  long  line  of  road,  as  straight  as  a  rule  can  make 
it ;  the  Interpreter's  house,  and  all  its  fair  shows ;  the  prisoner  in 
the  iron  cage ;  the  palace,  at  the  doors  of  which  armed  men  kept 
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guard,  and  on  the  battlements  of  which  walked  persons  clothed  all 
in  gold ;  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre ;  the  steep  hill  and  the  plea- 
sant arbor ;  the  stately  front  of  the  House  Beautiful  by  the  way- 
side *  the  low  green  valley  of  Humiliation,  rich  with  grass  and 
covered  with  flocks,  are  all  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  sights  of  our 
own  street.  Then  we  come  to  the  narrow  place  where  Apollyon 
strode  right  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way,  to  stop  the  jour- 
ney of  Christian,  and  where,  afterwards,  the  pillar  was  set  up  to 
testify  how  bravely  the  pilgrim  had  fought  the  good  fight.  As  we 
advance,  the  valley  becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  The  shade  of  the 
precipices  on  both  sides  falls  blacker  and  blacker.  The  clouds 
gather  overhead.  Doleful  voices,  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the 
rushing  of  many  feet  to  and  fro,  are  heard  through  the  darkness. 
The  way,  hardly  discernible  in  gloom,  runs  close  by  the  mouth  of 
the  burning  pit,  which  sends  forth  its  flames,  its  noisome  smoke, 
and  its  hideous  shapes,  to  terrify  the  adventurer.  Thence  he  goes 
on,  amidst  the  snares  and  pitfalls,  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  those 
who  have  perished  lying  in  the  ditch  by  his  side.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  dark  valley,  he  passes  the  dens  in  which  the  old  giants 
dwelt,  amidst  the  bones  and  ashes  of  those  whom  they  had  slain.  *  * 

The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to  every  reader,  and  invalua- 
ble as  a  study  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  com- 
mand over  the  English  language.  The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  common  people.  There  is  not  an  expression,  if  we 
except  a  few  technical  terms  of  theology,  which  would  puzzle  the 
rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages  which  do  not 
contain  a  single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer 
has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for 
pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every 
purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect, 
the  dialect  of  plain  workingmen,  was  perfectly  sufficient.  There 
is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  could  so  readily  stake  the 
fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  English  language ;  no  book  which 
shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth, 
and  how  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed. 

Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  dared  not  name 
John  Bunyan  in  his  verse,  for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer.  To  our 
refined  forefathers,  we  suppose  Lord  Roscommon's  "  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse/ '  and  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire's  "  Essay  on 
Poetry/'  appeared  to  be  compositions  infinitely  superior  to  the 
allegory  of  the  preaching  tinker.  We  live  in  better  times;  and 
we  are  not  afraid  to  say  that,  though  there  were  many  clever  men 
in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
were  only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of  those  minds  produced 
the  "  Paradise  Lost/'  the  other  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress/' 
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THE    CROWNING    OF   PETRARCH. 

Among  the  great  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  resuscitation  of  science, 
Petrarch  deserves  the  foremost  place ;  and  his  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  this  great  cause  constitutes  his  most  just  and  splendid  title 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  He  was  the  votary  of  literature. 
He  loved  it  with  a  perfect  love.  He  worshipped  it  with  an  almost 
fanatical  devotion.  He  was  the  missionary  who  proclaimed  its  dis- 
coveries to  distant  countries — the  pilgrim  who  travelled  far  and  wide 
to  collect  its  relics — the  hermit  who  retired  to  seclusion  to  meditate 
on  its  beauties — the  champion  who  fought  its  battles — the  conqueror 
who,  in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  led  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance in  triumph,  and  received  in  the  capitol  the  laurel  which  his 
magnificent  victory  had  earned. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  affecting  or  noble  than  that  cere- 
mony. The  superb  palaces  and  porticos,  by  which  had  rolled  the 
ivory  chariots  of  Marius  and  Csesar,  had  long  mouldered  into  dust. 
The  laurelled  fasces,  the  golden  eagles,  the  shouting  legions,  the 
captives,  and  the  pictured  cities  were  indeed  wanting  to  his  victorious 
procession.  The  sceptre  had  passed  away  from  Rome.  But  she 
still  retained  the  mightier  influence  of  an  intellectual  empire,  and 
was  now  to  confer  the  prouder  reward  of  an  intellectual  triumph. 
To  the  man  who  had  extended  the  dominion  of  her  ancient  lan- 
guage— who  had  erected  the  trophies  of  philosophy  and  imagination 
in  the  haunts  of  ignorance  and  ferocity — whose  captives  were  the 
hearts  of  admiring  nations,  enchained  by  the  influence  of  his  song — 
whose  spoils  were  the  treasures  of  ancient  genius  rescued  from 
obscurity  and  decay — the  Eternal  City  offered  the  just  and  glorious 
tribute  of  her  gratitude.  Amidst  the  ruined  monuments  of  ancient, 
and  the  infant  erections  of  modern  art,  he  who  had  restored  the 
broken  link  between  the  two  ages  of  human  civilization  was  crowned 
with  the  wreath  which  he  had  deserved  from  the  moderns  who  owed 
to  him  their  refinement — from  the  ancients  who  owed  to  him  their 
fame.  Never  was  a  coronation  so  august  witnessed  by  Westminster 
or  Rheims. 

BOOKS    AND    EDUCATION    IN    CHARLES    SECOND'S    REIGN. 

Literature  which  could  be  carried  by  the  post  bag  then  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  nutriment  ruminated  by  the 
country  divines  and  country  justices.  The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  conveying  large  packets  from  place  to  place  were  so  great,  that  an 
extensive  work  was  longer  in  making  its  way  from  Paternoster  Row 
to  Devonshire  or  Lancashire,  than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky. 
How  scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then  furnished,  even  with  books 
the  most  necessary  to  a  theologian,  has  already  been  remarked. 
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The  houses  of  the  gentry  were  not  more  plentifully  supplied.  Few 
knights  of  the  shire  had  libraries  so  good  as  may  now  perpetually 
be  found  in  a  servant's  hall,  or  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  small  shop- 
keeper. An  esquire  passed  among  his  neighbors  for  a  great  scholar, 
if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarl ton's  Jests  and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall  window  among  the  fish- 
ing-rods and  fowling-pieces.  No  circulating  library,  no  book  society 
then  existed,  even  in  the  capital ;  but  in  the  capital  those  students 
who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  largely  had  a  resource.  The  shops 
of  the  great  booksellers,  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  were  crowded 
every  day  and  all  day  long  with  readers ;  and  a  known  customer 
was  often  permitted  to  carry  a  volume  home.  In  the  country  there 
was  no  such  accommodation ;  and  every  man  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  whatever  he  wished  to  read.1 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters,  their  literary 
stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer-book  and  a  receipt-book.  But 
in  truth  they  lost  little  by  living  in  rural  seclusion.  For,  even  in 
the  highest  ranks,  and  in  those  situations  which  afforded  the  greatest 
facilities  for  mental  improvement,  the  English  women  of  that  gene- 
ration were  decidedly  worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any 
other  time  since  the  revival  of  learning.  At  an  earlier  period,  they 
had  studied  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  genius.  In  the  present 
day,  they  seldom  bestow  much  attention  on  the  dead  languages ; 
but  they  are  familiar  with  the  tongue  of  Pascal  and  Moliere,  with 
the  tongue  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller ;  nor  is  there  any  purer  or  more  graceful  English  than  that 
which  accomplished  women  now  speak  and  write.  But,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  culture  of  the  female 
mind  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a  damsel 
had  the  least  smattering  of  literature,  she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 
Ladies  highly  born,  highly  bred,  and  naturally  quick-witted,  were 
unable  to  write  a  line  in  their  mother-tongue  without  solecisms  and 
faults  of  spelling  such  as  a  charity  girl  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
commit.2 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Extravagant  licentious- 
ness, the  natural  effect  of  extravagant  austerity,  was  now  the  mode ; 
and  licentiousness  had  produced  its  ordinary  effect,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  degradation  of  women.  To  their  personal  beauty  it  was 
the  fashion  to  pay  rude  and  impudent  homage.     But  the  admiration 

1  Cotton  seems,  from  his  Angler,  to  nave  found  room  for  his  whole  library  in  his  hall  win- 
dow ;  and  Cotton  was  a  man  of  letters.  Even  when  Franklin  first  visited  London,  in  1724, 
circulating  libraries  were  unknown  there.  The  crowd  at  the  booksellers'  shops  in  Little 
Britain  is  mentioned  by  Roger  North  in  his  Life  of  his  brother  John. 

a  One  instance  will  suffice.  Queen  Mary  had  good  natural  abilities,  had  been  educated  by 
a  bishop,  was  fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  was  regarded  by  very  eminent  men  as  a  su- 
perior woman.  There  is,  in  the  library  of  the  Hague,  a  superb  English  Bible,  which  was 
delivered  to  her  when  she  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  title-page  are  these 
words,  in  her  own  hand: — "This  book  was  given  the  King  and  I,  at  our  crownation. 
Marie  R." 
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and  desire  which  they  inspired  were  seldom  mingled  with  respect, 
with  affection,  or  with  any  chivalrous  sentiment.  The  qualities 
which  fit  them  to  be  companions,  advisers,  confidential  friends, 
rather  repelled  than  attracted  the  libertines  of  Whitehall.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  standard  of  female  attainments  was  necessarily 
low;  and  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be  above  that  standard  than  to 
be  beneath  it.  Extreme  ignorance  and  frivolity  were  thought  less 
unbecoming  in  a  lady  than  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry. 


ALFRED    TENNYSON,    1810. 


Alfred  Tennyson,  the  present  poet  laureate  of  England,  is  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1810.  He  went  through 
the  usual  routine  of  a  university  education  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
since  then  has  lived  a  life  of  retirement.  There  is  nothing  particularly  eventful 
in  his  biography,  and  beyond  a  very  small  circle  it  is  said  he  is  seldom  met.  In 
1830,  he  first  appeared  as  an  author,  by  publishing  a  small  volume  of  verses, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  second  volume,  three  years  afterward.  In  18-13  ap- 
peared his  two  volumes,  including  many  of  his  former  productions,  considerably 
altered,  with  the  addition  of  many  new  ones.  His  more  recent  publications  are 
"  The  Princess,  a  Medley," — the  largest  and  most  ambitious  of  his  works,1 — and 
"  In  Memoriam,"  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  characteristic.  The  latter  is 
a  tribute  to  his  departed  friend,  Arthur  H.  Hallam,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, to  whom  he  was  bound  by  many  endearing  ties,  and  who  was  on  the  point 
of  marrying  the  poet's  sister,  when  he  sickened  and  died. 

As  a  poet,  Tennyson,  like  Wordsworth,  has  divided  the  critics ;  and  here,  as  in 
most  cases,  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  extreme.  While  some  of  his 
minor  pieces  are  truly  beautiful  and  interest  the  feelings,  and  while  we  find, 
here  and  there,  a  gem  in  his  larger  productions,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
much  of  what  he  has  written  is  quaint,  speculative,  affected,  and  enigmatical.2 
Among  the  beauties  which  atone  for  these  faults,  the  "May  Queen"  stands  out  in 
prominent  relief,  for  its  simple  and  natural  truthfulness,  and  touching  pathos.  It 
is,  however,  so  generally  known,  having  been  brought  before  the  public  in  so 

1  The  subject  of  the  "  Princess"  relates  to  a  certain  philosophical  princess,  who  founded  a 
college  of  women,  to  he  educated  in  high  contempt  for  the  male  sex.  This  royal  champion 
of  "  women's  rights"  has  been  betrothed  to  a  neighboring  prince,  and  the  poet,  assuming  the 
character  of  this  prince,  narrates  the  tale*.  "As  a  poem,"  says  Mr. Moir,  "its  beauties  and 
faults  are  so  inextricably  interwoven,  and  the  latter  are  so  glaring  and  many,  that,  as  a  sin- 
cere admirer  of  the  genius  of  Tennyson.  I  could  almost  wish  it  had  remained  unwritten.  I 
admit  the  excellence  of  particular  passages ;  but  it  has  neither  general  harmony  of  design 
nor  sustained  merit  of  execution." 

2  Some  of  his  critics  are  to  me  as  enigmatical  as  the  poet  himself.  For  instance,  the  author 
of  the  '-Illustrious  Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  say?,  in  his  praise,  (I  presume.) 
"  He  can  gather  up  his  strength  like  a  serpent,  in  the  gleaming  coil  of  a  line,  or  dart  it  out 
straight  and  free."    I  candidly  confess  I  know  not  what  this  means,  as  applied  to  poetry. 

Head  notices  of  Tennyson's  works  in  "Gentleman's  Magazine."  Feb.  1848;  "North  British 
Review,"  ix.  43,  and  xiii.  473 ;  "  Edinburgh,"  lxxvii.  373 :  and  "  London  Quarterly,"  Ixx.  3S5. 
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many  ways,  that  I  refrain  from  quoting  it.     But  the  following  pieces  favorably 
represent  him : — 

LADY    CLARA  VERE   DE    VERE. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown ; 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguiled 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls — 

You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name ; 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break,  for  your  sweet  sake, 

A  heart  that  doats  on  truer  charms : 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  cle  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find ; 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply ; 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head : 
Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
Oh,  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies — 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be ; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view, 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind, 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed,  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear : 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall ! 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door ! 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall ! 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse, 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 
And,  last,  you  fix'd  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. 
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Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Yere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, — 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers ; 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
Yrou  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  Time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Yere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
Oh !   teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew ; 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 


THE    LORD    OF   BURLEIGH. 

In  her  ear  he  whispers  gayly, 

"  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell, 
Maiden,  I  have  watch'd  thee  daily, 

And  I  think  thou  lovest  me  well." 
She  replies,  in  accents  fainter, 

"  There  is  none  I  love  like  thee." 
He  is  but  a  landscape-painter, 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter, 

Presses  his  without  reproof; 
Leads  her  to  the  village  altar, 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roof. 
"I  can  make  no  marriage  present; 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant, 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life." 
They  by  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand  : 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing, 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses, 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
"Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

"Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell." 
So  she  goes,  by  him  attended, 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse, 
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Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady, 

Parks  and  order'd  gardens  great, 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer : 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
On  that  cottage  growing  nearer, 

Where  they  twain  will  spend  their  days. 
Oh !  but  she  will  love  him  truly ! 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home ; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly, 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come. 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly, 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stately, 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns ; 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before : 
Many  a  gallant  gay  domestic 

Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 
And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call, 
While  he  treads  with  footsteps  firmer, 

Leading  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  can  divine, 
Proudly  turns  he  round,  and  kindly — 

"All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine!" 
Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty, 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free ; 
Not  a  lord  in  all  the  county 

Is  so  great  a  lord  as  he. 
All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  from  brow  to  chin : 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes, 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove ; 
But  he  clasp'd  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  cheer' d  her  soul  with  love. 
So  she  strove  against  her  weakness, 

Though  at  times  her  spirits  sank ; 
Shaped  her  heart,  with  woman's  meekness, 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank : 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  he, 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such, 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady, 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her, 

And  perplex'd  her,  night  and  morn, 
With  the  burden  of  an  honor 

Unto  which  she  was  not  born. 
Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter, 

As  she  murmur'd — "Oh!  that  he 
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Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter, 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me !" 
So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  before  him, 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side : 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him, 

Then,  before  her  time,  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early, 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down, 
Deeply  mourn'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house  by  Stamford-town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her, 

And  he  look'd  at  her,  and  said — 
"  Bring  the  dress,  and  put  it  on  her, 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed." 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading, 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in, 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest ! 


THE    BUGLE    SONG. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory: 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Oh,  hark  !   oh,  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
Oh  !   sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elf-land  faintly  blowing. 
Blow!  let  us  hear  the  purple  gleus  replying, 
Blow,  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

0  love,  they  die  on  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,  on  field,  on  river ; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

CIRCUMSTANCE.1 

Two  children  in  two  neighbor  villages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas ; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival ; 
Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall ; 
Two  lives  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden  ease  ; 
Two  graves  grass-green  beside  a  gray  church-tower, 
Wash'd  with  still  rains  and  daisy-blossomed ; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  born  and  bred ; 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour. 

1  These  few  lines  set  before  us  very  pleasantly  two  villagers — playing,  parted,  meeting,  lov- 
ing, wedding,  dying,  and  leaving  behind  them  two  orphan  children. 
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It  is  difficult  to  make  selections  from  the  "  IN  MEMORIAM,"  that  will  fairly 
represent  it ;  for  one  must  needs  read  it  as  a  whole,  to  get  fully  into  its  spirit. 
The  following,  however,  are  some  of  the  beautiful  stanzas  that  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  themselves.  In  speaking  of  his  four  years'  companionship  in  college 
with  his  departed  friend,  he  thus  writes : — 

XXII. 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well, 
Through  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell, 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow : 

And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the  way, 
And,  crown'd  with  all  the  season  lent, 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May: 

But  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 

To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 

As  we  descended,  following  Hope, 
There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man ; 
Who  broke  our  fair  companionship, 

And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and  cold ; 

And  wrapp'd  thee  formless  in  the  fold, 
And  dull'd  the  murmur  on  thy  lip ; 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 

Nor  follow,  though  I  walk  in  haste ; 

And  think  that,  somewhere  in  the  waste, 
The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 

The  allusion  to  the  time  when  the  "  happy  sister"  was  to  be  their  bond  of  union 
is  very  beautiful : — 

LXXXII. 

When  I  contemplate,  all  alone, 

The  life  that  had  been  thine  below, 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  crescent  would  have  grown ; 

I  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss, 

On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine ; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
When  thou  shouldst  link  thy  life  with  one 

Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  "  Uncle"  on  my  knee  ; 

But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 

Made  cypress  of  her  orange-flower, 
Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire, 

To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  tire. 
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I  see  myself  an  honor'd  guest, 
Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk, 

Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest: 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise, 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  morn  as  fair ; 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct,  by  paths  of  growing  powers, 

To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair ; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe, 
Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought, 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought, 

Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe ; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee, 
As  link'd  with  thine  in  love  and  fate, 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee, 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal, 
And  he  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  hand, 

And  take  us  as  a  single  soul. 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant? 
Ah!  backward  fancy !  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 

The  low  beginnings  of  content  ? 


The  spiritual  qualifications  for  any  feeling  of  communion  with  the  dead  are 
thus  finely  set  forth  : — 

XCII. 

How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head, 
With  what  divine  affections  bold, 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would  hold 

An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 

Imaginations  calm  and  fair, 

The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air, 
The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest : 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din, 

And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 

They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates 
And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 
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MRS.  NORTON. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  Sheridan  is  the  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1808.  She  early  showed  that  she 
inherited  the  genius  of  her  celebrated  ancestor,  and  in  her  seventeenth  year  com- 
posed her  poem  "  The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie."  "  Bereaved  by  death/'  as  it  has  been 
said,  "  of  one  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart,  she  became,  in  an  unpropitious 
hour,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Georgo  Chappel  Norton."  The  union  proved  a  most 
unhappy  one,  and  was  dissolved  in  1840,  Mrs.  Norton  having  been,  for  many 
years,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  persecution  of  the  most  mortifying  and  painful 
character.  That  her  husband's  treatment  of  her  was  most  unjustifiable,  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  most  unfortunate  union  for  a  moment 
doubts,-  but  that  in  such  cases  the  fault  is  all  on  one  side,  the  world  rarely,  if  ever, 
believes.  It  is  certainly  much  in  Mrs.  Norton's  favor  that  she  has  not  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  and  that  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  perse- 
cution she  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  some  of  the  first  personages  in  England. 

Mrs.  Norton's  next  work  was  a  poem  founded  on  the  ancient  legend  of  the 
"  Wandering  Jew,"  which  she  termed  "  The  Undying  One."  A  third  volume  ap- 
peared from  her  pen  in  1840,  entitled  "  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems."  These 
have  given  her  a  very  high  rank  among  the  female  poets  of  England.  The 
"  Quarterly  Review"  says  that  "  she  is  the  Byron  of  our  modern  poetesses.  She 
has  very  much  of  that  intense  personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  communion  with  man  and  nature  of 
"Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron's  beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong 
practical  thought,  and  his  forceful  expression.  It  is  not  an  artificial  imitation, 
but  a  natural  parallel."  For  the  honor  of  the  sex,  I  hope  the  "  natural  parallel" 
cannot  be  carried  any  further.  Indeed  it  cannot.  Much  of  Byron's  poetry  is 
"  earthly,  sensual,  devilish  •"  while  the  moral  tone  of  all  that  Mrs.  Norton  has 
written  is  pure  and  elevated.  Her  poetic  powers,  naturally  of  a  high  order,  have 
been  greatly  cherished  and  improved  by  education  and  culture,  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  models.     But  she  can  speak  best  for  herself. 

The  following  impassioned  verses  are  addressed  by  Mrs.  Norton  to  her  to  whom 
she  has  dedicated  her  poems  : — • 

TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

Once  more,  my  harp !  once  more,  although  I  thought 

Never  to  wake  thy  silent  strings  again ; 
A  wandering  dream  thy  gentle  chords  have  wrought, 

And  my  sad  heart,  which  long  hath  dwelt  in  pain, 
Soars  like  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypress  bough 
Into  the  poet's  heaven,  and  leaves  dull  grief  below ! 

And  unto  thee — the  beautiful  and  pure — 

Whose  lot  is  cast  amid  that  busy  world 
Where  only  sluggish  Dulness  dwells  secure, 

And  Fancy's  generous  wing  is  faintly  furl'd; 
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To  thee — whose  friendship  kept  its  equal  truth 
Through  the  most  dreary  hour  of  my  imbitter'd  youth — 

I  dedicate  the  lay.     Ah  !  never  bard. 

In  days  when  poverty  was  twin  with  song, 
Nor  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ill-starr*d, 

Cheer'd  by  some  castle's  chief,  and  harbor'd  long; 
Not  Scott's  "Last  Minstrel,"  in  his  trembling  lays, 
Woke  with  a  warmer  heart  the  earnest  meed  of  praise  ! 

For  easy  are  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 

To  sons  of  Genius,  by  misfortune  bent; 
But  thou  gav'st  me,  what  woman  seldom  dares, 

Belief — in  spite  of  many  a  cold  dissent — 
When  slander' d  and  malign' d,  I  stood  apart 
From  those  whose  bounded  power  hath  wrung,  not  crush'd,  my  heart. 

Thou,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  my  name, 

And  scoff'd  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide; 
When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim, 

And  some  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied, 
And  some,  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake, 
Stood  off  in  doubt  to  see  what  turn  the  world  would  take — 

Thou  gav'st  me  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor, 

Kind  words,  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears  ; 
The  loved,  the  near  of  kin  could  do  no  more  ; 

Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying  years, 
But  clung  the  closer  when  I  stood  forlorn, 
And  blunted  Slander's  dart  with  their  indignant  scorn. 

For  they  who  credit  crime  are  they  who  feel 

Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unresisted  sin  ; 
Memory,  not  judgment,  prompts  the  thoughts  which  steel 

O'er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win  ; 
And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 
Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves  deceived. 

But  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream, 

Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 
Aside  the  turbid  drops  which  darkly  gleam 

And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing — 
So  thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pride, 
Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide: 

Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  made 

To  crimson  with  a  faint  false-hearted  shame; 
Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  tongues  afraid, 

Who  hunt  in  packs  the  object  of  their  blame; 
To  thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true, 
For  from  thine  own  good  thoughts  thy  heart  its  mercy  drew. 

And  though  my  faint  and  tributary  rhymes 

Add  nothing  to  the  glory  of  thy  day, 
Yet  every  poet  hopes  that  after-times 

Shall  set  some  value  on  his  votive  lay ; 
And  I  would  fain  one  gentle  deed  record, 
Among  the  many  such  with  which  thy  life  is  stored. 
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So  when  these  lines,  made  in  a  mournful  hour, 

Are  idly  open'd  to  the  stranger's  eye, 
A  dream  of  thee,  aroused  by  Fancy's  power, 

Shall  be  the  first  to  wander  floating  by ; 
And  they  who  never  saw  thy  lovely  face 
Shall  pause,  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  its  grace ! 


"A  fine  proof  of  Mrs.  Norton's  wide  range  of  sympathy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poem  descriptive  of  an  Arab's  farewell  to  his  horse.  The  enthusiastic  regard, 
which  it  is  well  known  the  Arab  always  entertains  for  his  steed,  finds  a  most  elo- 
quent expositor  in  our  author.  The  feeling  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  it  is  beautifully 
rendered." 

the  Arab's  farewell  to  his  steed. 

My  beautiful !  my  beautiful !  that  standest  meekly  by, 

With  thy  proudly-arch'd  and  glossy  neck,  thy  dark  and  fiery  eye — 

Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now  with  all  thy  winged  speed  ; 

I  may  not  mount  on  thee  again — thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab  steed  ! 

Fret  not  with  that  impatient  hoof,  snuff  not  the  breezy  wind, 

The  farther  that  thou  fliest  now,  so  far  am  I  behind. 

The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle-rein,  thy  master  hath  his  gold, 

Fleet  limb'd  and  beautiful,  farewell !  thou'rt  sold,  my  steed,  thou'rt  sold ! 

Farewell !  those  free  untired  limbs  full  many  a  mile  must  roam, 
To  reach  the  chill  and  wintry  sky  which  clouds  the  stranger's  home ; 
Some  other  hand,  less  fond,  must  now  thy  corn  and  bread  prepare — 
Thy  silky  mane  I  braided  once  must  be  another's  care. 
The  morning  sun  shall  dawn  again,  but  never  more  with  thee 
Shall  I  gallop  through  the  desert  paths  where  we  were  wont  to  be. 
Evening  shall  darken  on  the  earth,  and  o'er  the  sandy  plain 
Some  other  steed,  with  slower  step,  shall  bear  me  home  again. 

Yes !  thou  must  go  !  the  wild  free  breeze,  the  brilliant  sun  and  sky, 

Thy  master's  house,  from  all  of  these  my  exiled  one  must  fly. 

Thy  proud  dark  eye  will  grow  less  proud,  thy  step  become  less  fleet, 

And  vainly  shalt  thou  arch  thy  neck  thy  master's  hand  to  meet. 

Only  in  sleep  shall  I  behold  that  dark  eye  glancing  bright ; 

Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step  so  firm  and  light ; 

And  when  I  raise  my  dreaming  arm  to  check  or  cheer  thy  speed, 

Then  must  I,  starting,  wake  to  feel  thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab  steed  ! 

Ah,  rudely  then,  unseen  by  me,  some  cruel  hand  may  chide, 

Till  foam-wreaths  lie,  like  crested  waves,  along  thy  panting  side ; 

And  the  rich  blood  that's  in  thee  swells  in  thy  indignant  pain, 

Till  careless  eyes,  which  rest  on  thee,  may  count  each  starting  vein. 

Will  they  ill-use  thee  ?     If  I  thought — but  no,  it  cannot  be — 

Thou  art  so  swift,  yet  easy  curb'd,  so  gentle  yet  so  free. 

And  yet  if  haply,  when  thou'rt  gone,  my  lonely  heart  should  yearn, 

Can  the  same  hand  which  casts  thee  off  command  thee  to  return  ? 
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Return  ?     Alas,  my  Arab  steed,  what  shall  thy  master  do, 
When  thou,  who  wert  his  all  of  joy,  hast  vanish'd  from  his  view  ? 
When  the  dim  distance  cheats  mine  eye,  and  through  the  gathering  tears, 
Thy  bright  form  for  a  moment  like  the  false  mirage  appears. 
Slow  and  unmounted  will  I  roam  with  weary  foot  alone, 
"Where  with  fleet  step  and  joyous  bound  thou  oft  hast  borne  me  on  : 
And,  sitting  down  by  that  green  well,  will  pause  and  sadly  think, 
'Twas  here  he  bow'd  his  glossy  neck  when  last  I  saw  him  drink. 

When  last  I  saw  him  drink!     Away  !  the  fever'd  dream  is  o'er  ; 
I  could  not  live  a  day,  and  know  that  we  should  meet  no  more  ; 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !  for  hunger's  power  is  strong  ; 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !  but  I  have  loved  too  long : 
Who  said  that  I  had  given  thee  up  ?     Who  said  that  thou  wert  sold  ? 
'Tis  false,  'tis  false  !  my  Arab  steed  !     I  fling  them  back  their  gold. 
Thus,  thus,  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and  scour  the  distant  plains — 
Away  ! — Who  overtakes  us  now  shall  claim  thee  for  his  pains  ! 


A    MOTHER. 

Ah !  bless'd  are  they  for  whom,  'mid  all  their  pains, 
That  faithful  and  unalter'd  love  remains  ; 
Who,  Life  wreck' d  round  them — hunted  from  their  rest- 
And,  by  all  else  forsaken  or  distress'd — 
Claim,  in  one  heart,  their  sanctuary  and  shrine — 
*  As  I,  my  Mother,  claim'd  my  place  in  thine  ! 
Oft,  since  that  hour,  in  sadness  I  retrace 
My  childhood's  vision  of  thy  c:\lm  sweet  face  ; 
Oft  see  thy  form,  its  mournful  beauty  shrouded 

In  thy  black  weeds,  and  coif  of  widow's  woe  ; 
Thy  dark  expressive  eyes  all  dim  and  clouded 

By  that  deep  wretchedness  the  lonely  know : 
Stifling  thy  grief,  to  hear  some  weary  task, 

Conn'd  by  unwilling  lips,  with  listless  air  ; 
Hoarding  thy  means,  lest  future  need  might  ask 

More  than  the  widow's  pittance  then  could  spare. 
Hidden,  forgotten  by  the  great  and  gay, 

Enduring  sorrow,  not  by  fits  and  starts, 
But  the  long  self-denial,  day  by  day, 

Alone  amidst  thy  brood  of  careless  hearts ! 
Striving  to  guide,  to  teach,  or  to  restrain, 

The  young  rebellious  spirits  crowding  round, 
WTho  saw  not,  knew  not,  felt  not  for  thy  pain, 

And  could  not  comfort — yet  had  power  to  wound ! 
Ah  !  how  my  selfish  heart,  which  since  hath  grown 
Familiar  with  deep  trials  of  its  own, 
With  riper  judgment  looking  to  the  past, 
Regrets  the  careless  days  that  flew  so  fast, 
Stamps  with  remorse  each  wasted  hour  of  time, 
And  darkens  every  folly  into  crime ! 
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SONNET TO    MY    BOOKS. 

Silent  companions  of  the  lonely  hour, 

Friends,  who  can  never  alter  or  forsake, 
Who  for  inconstant  roving  have  no  power, 

And  all  neglect,  perforce,  must  calmly  take — 
Let  me  return  to  you  ;   this  turmoil  ending 

Which  worldly  cares  have  in  my  spirit  wrought, 
And,  o'er  your  old  familiar  pages  bending, 

Refresh  my  mind  with  many  a  tranquil  thought, 
Till  haply  meeting  there,  from  time  to  time, 

Fancies,  the  audible  echo  of  my  own, 
'Twill  be  like  hearing  in  a  foreign  clime 

My  native  language  spoke  in  friendly  tone, 
And  with  a  sort  of  welcome  I  shall  dwell 
On  these,  my  unripe  musings,  told  so  well. 


SONNET THE   WEAVER. 

Little  they  think,  the  giddy  and  the  vain, 

Wandering  at  pleasure  'neath  the  shady  trees, 
While  the  light  glossy  silk  or  rustling  train 

Shines  in  the  sun  or  nutters  in  the  breeze, 
How  the  sick  weaver  plies  the  incessant  loom, 

Crossing  in  silence  the  perplexing  thread, 
Pent  in  the  confines  of  one  narrow  room, 

Where  droops  complainingly  his  cheerless  head : 
Little  they  think  with  what  dull  anxious  eyes, 

Nor  by  what  nerveless,  thin,  and  trembling  hands, 
The  devious  mingling  of  those  various  dyes 

Were  wrought  to  answer  Luxury's  commands : 
But  the  day  cometh  when  the  tired  shall  rest — 
Where  weary  Lazarus  leans  his  head  on  Abraham's  breast ! 


COMMON    BLESSINGS. 

Those  "common  blessings!"     In  this  checker'd  scene 

How  little  thanksgiving  ascends  to  God ! 
Is  it,  in  truth,  a  privilege  so  mean 

To  wander  with  free  footsteps  o'er  the  sod, 

See  various  blossoms  paint  the  valley  clod, 
And  all  things  into  teeming  beauty  burst  ? 

A  miracle  as  great  as  Aaron's  rod, 
But  that  our  senses,  into  dulness  nurst, 
Recurring  Custom  still  with  Apathy  hath  curst. 

They  who  have  rarest  joy,  know  Joy's  true  measure  ; 

They  who  most  suffer  value  Suffering's  pause ; 
They  who  but  seldom  taste  the  simplest  pleasure, 

Kneel  oftenest  to  the  Giver  and  the  Cause. 

Heavy  the  curtains  feasting  Luxury  draws, 
To  hide  the  sunset  and  the  silver  night ; 

While  humbler  hearts,  when  care  no  longer  gnaws, 
And  some  rare  holiday  permits  delight, 
Lingering,  with  love  would  watch  that  earth-enchanting  sight. 
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THE    PRISON    CHAPLAIN. 

I  saw  one  man,  arrn'd  simply  with  God's  Word, 

Enter  the  souls  of  many  fellow-men, 
And  pierce  them  sharply  as  a  two-edged  sword, 

While  conscience  echoed  back  his  words  again ; 

Till,  even  as  showers  of  fertilizing  rain 
Sink  through  the  bosom  of  the  valley  clod, 

So  their  hearts  open'd  to  the  wholesome  pain, 
And  hundreds  knelt  upon  the  flowery  sod, 
One  good  man's  earnest  prayer  the  link  'twixt  them  and  God. 

That  amphitheatre  of  awe-struck  heads 

Is  still  before  me  :  there  the  Mother  bows, 
And  o'er  her  slumbering  infant  meekly  sheds 

Unusual  tears.     There  knitting  his  dark  brows, 

The  penitent  blasphemer  utters  vows 
Of  holy  import.     There,  the  kindly  man, 

Whose  one  weak  vice  went  near  to  bid  him  lose 
All  he  most  valued  when  his  life  began, 
Abjures  the  evil  course  which  first  he  blindly  ran. 

There,  with  pale  eyelids  heavily  weigh'd  down 

By  a  new  sense  of  overcoming  shame, 
A  youthful  Magdalen,  whose  arm  is  thrown 

Round  a  young  sister  who  deserves  no  blame ; 

As  though  like  innocence  she  now  would  claim, 
Absolved  by  a  pure  God !     And,  near  her,  sighs 

The  father  who  refused  to  speak  her  name  : 
Tier  penitence  is  written  in  her  eyes — 
Will  he  not,  too,  forgive,  and  bless  her  e'er  she  rise  ? 


THOMAS  CARLYLE.     1796. 


Thomas  Carlyle,  the  renowned  essayist,  reviewer,  and  historian,  was  born  at 
Middlebie,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  in  1796.  His  father,  an  elder  in  the  Se- 
cession church,  was  a  small  farmer,  and  Thomas  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education  at  a  school  in  Annan.1  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
mathematics,  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  After  leaving  the  university, 
he  remained  a  little  time  in  Edinburgh,  supporting  himself  by  teaching,  and 
writing  for  the  booksellers.  He  then  went  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  continued  for 
some  time  as  a  schoolmaster,  determining  to  devote  himself  to  general  literature. 
About  the  year  1824  he  contributed  to  Brewster's  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia?' 
the  articles  u : Montesquieu,"  " Montaigne,"  " Nelson,"  "Norfolk,"  and  those  on 
the  two    "Pitts,"  and  completed  a  translation  of  "Legendre's   Geometry,"  to 

1  Annan  is  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Edinburgh. 
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which  he  prefixed  an  "  Essay  on  Proportions/'  and  also  published  his  translation 
of  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister."  On  the  completion  of  this,  he  commenced  his 
"  Life  of  Schiller/'  which  appeared  by  instalments  in  the  "  London  Magazine." 
About  1826  he  married,  and  resided  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  continued  writing 
for  the  "Foreign"  and  other  reviews  until  about  1830,  when  he  went  to  London, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  "  Frazer's  Magazine,"  in  which  ap- 
peared his  "Sartor  Resartus."  In  183T  he  published  his  "French  Revolution," 
and  two  years  after  his  "  Chartism"  appeared,  and  with  it  his  "  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,"  in  five  volumes,  collected  and  republished  from  reviews  and 
magazines.  In  1840  he  delivered  in  London  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Hero- 
Worship,"  which  were  published  in  the  following  year.  Since  that,  he  has  given 
to  the  world  his  "  Past  and  Present,"  "  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  "  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,"1  "Life  of  John  Sterling,"  &c.  Ac. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  by  the  above  list  of  works,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  a 
very  industrious  man.  But  this  industry  is  accompanied  by  a  genius  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  no  man  of  the  present  century  has  made  a  more  decided  mark 
upon  the  age  than  he.  While,  however,  his  writings  show  great  depth  as  well  as 
originality  of  thought,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  "  suggestiveness,"  his  style 
is  so  quaint  and  eccentric  as  to  be  any  thing  but  a  model  for  imitation.  And  yet 
a  large  number  of  young  writers  have  affected  his  "tone  of  quaint  irony  and  in- 
dulgent superiority,"  hoping  thereby  that  they  may  be  thought  to  have  some  of 
the  genius  of  their  great  prototype,  while,  in  fact,  "they  have  shown  nothing  of 
Cicero  but  his  wart,  nor  of  Demosthenes  but  his  stammer." 

The  trait  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  character,  which  has  gained  him  so  many  ad- 
mirers, is  the  perfectly  fearless  and  unreserved  manner  in  which  he  utters  his 
thoughts ;  for  mankind  love  to  see  earnestness  of  purpose  and  independence  of 
spirit,  even  if  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  views  thus  manly  uttered.  We  could 
wish,  indeed,  that  our  author  were  less  Germanized  in  his  philosophy,  and  less 
quaint  in  his  style ;  but  still  we  are  glad  to  take  him  as  he  is,  and  to  profit  by  his 
valuable  teachings.  If  he  be  not  a  popular  writer,  and  is  not  read  by  the  masses, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  the  thinking  men  of 
the  age  is  hardly  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  man  now  living. 


MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 

On  Monday,  the  14th  of  October,  1793,  a  cause  is  pending  in 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  in  the  new  revolutionary  court,  such  as  these 
old  stone-walls  never  witnessed :  the  trial  of  Marie-Antoinette. 
The  once  brightest  of  queens,  now  tarnished,  defaced,  forsaken, 
stands  here  at  Fouquier  Tin ville's  Judgment-bar;  answering  for 
her  life  !  The  indictment  was  delivered  her  last  night.  To  such 
changes  of  human  fortune  what  words  are  adequate  ?  Silence 
alone  is  adequate. 

Marie-Antoinette,  in  this  her  utter  abandonment  and  hour  of 

1  Read  an  article  on  his  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  in  the  14th  Tolunie  of  the  "  North  British 
Review." 
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extreme  need,  is  not  wanting  to  herself,  the  imperial  woman.  Her 
look,  they  say,  as  that  hideous  indictment  was  reading,  continued 
calm ;  u  she  was  sometimes  observed  moving  her  fingers,  as  when 
one  plays  on  the  piano."  You  discern,  not  without  interest,  across 
that  dim  revolutionary  bulletin  itself,  how  she  bears  herself  queen- 
like. Her  answers  are  prompt,  clear,  often  of  laconic  brevity ; 
resolution,  which  has  grown  contemptuous  without  ceasing  to  be 
dignified,  vails  itself  in  calm  words.  "  You  persist  then  in  denial  V9 
— "  My  plan  is  not  denial :  it  is  the  truth  I  have  said,  and  I  per- 
sist in  that."  Scandalous  Hebert  has  borne  his  testimony  as  to 
many  things  :  as  to  one  thing,  concerning  Marie- Antoinette  and 
her  little  son, — wherewith  human  speech  had  better  not  further  be 
soiled.  She  has  answered  Hebert;  a  juryman  begs  to  observe  that 
she  has  not  answered  as  to  this.  u  I  have  not  answered,"  she  ex- 
claims, with  noble  emotion,  "  because  Nature  refuses  to  answer 
such  a  charge  brought  against  a  mother.  I  appeal  to  all  the  mo- 
thers that  are  here."  Robespierre,  when  he  heard  of  it,  broke  out 
into  something  almost  like  swearing  at  the  brutish  blockheadism  of 
this  Hebert,  on  whose  foul  head  his  foul  lie  has  recoiled.  At  four 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  after  two  days  and  two  nights  of 
interrogating,  jury-charging,  and  other  darkening  of  counsel,  the 
result  comes  out :  sentence  of  death.  "  Have  you  any  thing  to 
say?"  The  Accused  shook  her  head  without  speech.  Night's  can- 
dles are  burning  out ;  and  with  her,  too,  Time  is  finishing,  and  it 
will  be  Eternity  and  Day.  This  hall  of  Tinville's  is  dark,  ill- 
lighted,  except  where  she  stands.  Silently  she  withdraws  from  it, 
to  die. 

Two  processions,  or  royal  progresses,  three-and-twenty  years 
apart,  have  often  struck  us  with  a  strange  feeling  of  contrast.  The 
first  is  of  a  beautiful  Archduchess  and  Dauphiness,  quitting  her  mo- 
ther's city,  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  towards  hopes  such  as  no  other 
daughter  of  Eve  then  had :  "  On  the  morrow,"  says  Weber,  an 
eye-witness,  "  the  dauphiness  left  Vienna.  The  whole  city  crowded 
out ;  at  first  with  a  sorrow  which  was  silent.  She  appeared  :  you 
saw  her  sunk  back  into  her  carriage;  her  face  bathed  in  tears; 
hiding  her  eyes  now  with  her  handkerchief,  now  with  her  hands ; 
several  times  putting  out  her  head  to  see  yet  again  this  palace  of 
her  fathers,  whither  she  was  to  return  no  more.  She  motioned  her 
regret,  her  gratitude  to  the  good  nation,  which  was  crowding  here 
to  bid  her  farewell.  Then  arose  not  only  tears ;  but  piercing  cries, 
on  all  sides.  Men  and  women  alike  abandoned  themselves  to  such 
expression  of  their  sorrow.  It  was  an  audible  sound  of  wail  in  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  Vienna.  The  last  courier  that  followed  her 
disappeared,  and  the  crowd  melted  away." 

The  young  imperial  maiden  of  fifteen  has  now  become  a  worn 
discrowned  widow  of  thirty-eight ;  gray  before  her  time ;  this  is  the 
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last  procession  :  "  Few  minutes  after  the  trial  ended,  the  drums 
were  beating  to  arms  in  all  sections ;  at  sunrise  the  armed  force 
was  on  foot,  cannons  getting  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
bridges,  in  the  squares,  cross-ways,  all  along  from  the  Palais  de 
Justice  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  By  ten  o'clock,  numerous 
patrols  were  circulating  in  the  streets;  thirty  thousand  foot  and 
horse  drawn  up  under  arms.  At  eleven,  Marie-Antoinette  was 
brought  out.  She  had  on  an  undress  of  pique  blanc :  she  was  led 
to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  crimi- 
nal :  bound  on  a  cart ;  accompanied  by  a  constitutional  priest  in 
lay  dress ;  escorted  by  numerous  detachments  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry. These,  and  the  double  row  of  troops  all  along  her  road,  she 
appeared  to  regard  with  indifference.  On  her  countenance  there 
was  visible  neither  abashment  nor  pride.  To  the  cries  of  Vive  la 
Republique  and  Down  with  Tyranny,  which  attended  her  all  the 
way,  she  seemed  to  pay  no  heed.  She  spoke  little  to  her  confessor. 
The  tricolor  streamers  on  the  house-tops  occupied  her  attention,  in 
the  streets  du  Roule  and  Saint-Honore  ;  she  also  noticed  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  house-fronts.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution, her  looks  turned  towards  the  Jar  din  National,  whilom 
Tuileries ;  her  face  at  that  moment  gave  signs  of  lively  emotion. 
She  mounted  the  scaffold  with  courage  enough  ;  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  her  head  fell ;  the  executioner  showed  it  to  the  people,  amid 
universal  long-continued  cries  of  Vive  la  Republique." 


WORK. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in  work. 
Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is 
always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly  works;  in  idle- 
ness alone  is  there  perpetual  despair.  Work,  never  so  Mammonish, 
mean,  is  in  communication  with  Nature;  the  real  desire  to  get 
work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to  truth,  to  Nature's 
appointments  and  regulations  which  are  truth.     *     *     * 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life-purpose ;  he  has  found  it,  and 
will  follow  it !  How,  as  a  free  flowing  channel,  dug  and  torn  by 
noble  force  through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  existence,  like 
an  ever-deepening  river  there,  it  runs  and  flows ;  draining  off  the 
sour  festering  water  gradually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest  grass 
blade;  making,  instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green  fruitful 
meadow  with  its  clear  flowing  stream.  How  blessed  for  the  mea- 
dow itself,  let  the  stream  and  its  value  be  great  or  small  !  Labor 
is  life ;  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  worker  rises  his  God-given 
force,  the  sacred  celestial  life-essence,  breathed  into  him  by  Al- 
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mighty  God ;  from  his  inmost  heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness, 
to  all  knowledge  "  self-knowledge/ '  and  much  else,  so  soon  as 
work  fitly  begins.  Knowledge  !  the  knowledge  that  will  hold  good 
in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that;  for  Nature  herself  accredits  that, 
says  Yea  to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but 
what  thou  hast  got  by  working;  the  rest  is  yet  all  an  hypothesis 
of  knowledge :  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing  floating 
in  the  clouds  in  endless  logic  vortices,  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it. 
"  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  ended  by  action  alone."  *    *    * 

Older  than  all  preached  gospels  was  this  un preached,  inarticu- 
late, but  ineradicable,  for-ever-enduring  gospel :  work,  and  therein 
have  well-being.  Man,  Son  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven,  lies  there  not, 
in  the  innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  spirit  of  active  method,  a  force  for 
work ; — and  burns  like  a  painfully  smouldering  fire,  giving  thee  no 
rest  till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou  write  it  down  in  beneficent  facts 
around  thee!  What  is  immethodic,  waste,  thou  shalt  make 
methodic,  regulated,  arable ;  obedient  and  productive  to  thee. 
Wheresoever  thou  findest  disorder,  there  is  thy  eternal  enemy; 
attack  him  swiftly,  subdue  him ;  make  order  of  him,  the  subject 
not  of  chaos,  but  of  intelligence,  divinity  and  thee !  The  thistle 
that  grows  in  thy  path,  dig  it  out  that  a  blade  of  useful  grass,  a 
drop  of  nourishing  milk,  may  grow  there  instead.  The  waste  cot- 
ton-shrub, gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it ;  that,  in 
place  of  idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  skin 
of  man  be  covered. 

But,  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ignorance,  stupidity,  brute- 
mindedness — attack  it  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and 
rest  not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives;  but  smite,  smite  in  the  name 
of  God!  The  highest  God,  as  I  understand  it,  does  audibly  so 
command  thee :  still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear.  He,  even 
He,  with  his  unspoken  voice,  is  fuller  than  any  Sinai  thunders, 
or  syllabled  speech  of  whirlwinds;  for  the  silence  of  deep  eterni- 
ties, of  worlds  from  beyond  the  morning-stars,  does  it  not  speak  to 
thee  ?  The  unborn  ages ;  the  old  Graves,  with  their  long  mould- 
ering dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it,  now  all  dry — do  not  these 
speak  to  thee  what  ear  hath  not  heard  ?  The  deep  death-king- 
doms, the  stars  in  their  never-resting  courses,  all  space  and  all 
time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  continual  silent  admonition.  Thou,  too, 
if  ever  man  should,  shalt  work  while  it  is  called  to-day ;  for  the 
night  coineth,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand- 
labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor,  wide  as  the  earth, 
has  its  summit  in  heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  up  from  that 
to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart ;  which  includes  all  Kep- 
ler calculations,  Newton  meditations,  all  sciences,  all  spoken  epics, 
all   acted  heroism,   martyrdoms — up    to   that    "  agony  of  bloody 
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sweat/'  which  all  men  have  called  divine  !  0  brother,  if  this  is 
not  "worship,"  then  I  say,  the  more  pity  for  worship;  for  this 
is  the  noblest  thing  yet  discovered  under  God's  sky.  Who  art 
thou  that  complainest  of  thy  life  of  toil  ?  Complain  not.  Look 
up,  my  wearied  brother ;  see  thy  fellow- workmen  there,  in  God's 
eternity ;  surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving :  sacred  band  of  the 
immortals,  celestial  body-guard  of  the  empire  of  mind.  Even  in 
the  weak  human  memory  they  survive  so  long,  as  saints,  as  heroes, 
as  gods ;  they  alone  surviving :  peopling,  they  alone,  the  immea- 
sured  solitudes  of  Time  !  To  thee  Heaven,  though  severe,  is  not 
unkind;  Heaven  is  kind — as  a  noble  mother;  as  that  Spartan 
mother,  saying  while  she  gave  her  son  his  shield,  "  With  it,  my 
son,  or  upon  it !"  Thou,  too,  shalt  return  Jiome,  in  honor  to  thy  far- 
distant  home,  in  honor ;  doubt  it  not — if  in  the  battle  thou  keep 
thy  shield !  Thou,  in  the  eternities  and  deepest  death-kingdoms, 
art  not  an  alien  ;  thou  everywhere  art  a  denizen  !  Complain  not ; 
the  very  Spartans  did  not  complain. 


EDWARD   IRVING. 

Edward  Irving' s  warfare  has  closed ;  if  not  in  victory,  yet  in 
invincibility,  and  faithful  endurance  to  the  end.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Time,  which  could  not  enlist  him  as  its  soldier,  must  needs,  in 
all  ways,  fight  against  him  as  its  enemy :  it  has  done  its  part,  and 
he  has  done  his.  One  .of  the  noblest  natures — a  man  of  antique 
heroic  nature,  in  questionable  modern  garniture,  which  he  could 
not  wear !  Around  him  a  distracted  society,  vacant,  prurient ;  heat 
and  darkness,  and  what  these  two  may  breed :  mad  extremes  of 
flattery,  followed  by  madder  contumely,  by  indifference  and  neglect ! 
— these  were  the  conflicting  elements ;  this  is  the  result  they  have 
made  out  among  them.  Closed  are  those  lips.  The  large  heart, 
with  its  large  bounty,  where  wretchedness  found  solacement,  and 
they  that  were  wandering  in  darkness  the  light  as  of  a  home,  has 
paused.  The  strong  man  can  no  more  :  beaten  on  from  without, 
undermined  from  within,  he  must  sink  overwearied,  as  at  nightfall, 
when  it  was  yet  but  the  mid-season  of  day.  Irving  was  forty-two 
years  and  some  months  old :  Scotland  sent  him  forth  an  Herculean 
man;  our  mad  Babylon  wore  him  and  wasted  him,  with  all  her 
engines ;  and  it  took  her  twelve  years.  He  sleeps  with  his  fathers, 
in  that  loved  birth-land  :  Babylon  with  its  deafening  inanity  rages 
on ;  but  to  him  henceforth  innocuous,  unheeded — for  ever.     *     * 

By  a  fatal  chance,  Fashion  cast  her  eye  on  him,  as  on  some  im- 
personation of  Novel-Cameronianism,  some  wild  product  of  Nature 
from  the  wild  mountains  ;  Fashion  crowded  round  him,  with  her 
meteor  lights  and  Bacchic  dances;  breathed  her  foul  incense  on 
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him  ;  intoxicating,  poisoning.  Fashion  went  her  idle  way,  to  gaze 
on  Egyptian  crocodiles,  Iroquois  hunters,  or  what  else  there  might 
be;  forgot  this  man, — who  unhappily  could  not  in  his  turn  forget. 
The  intoxicating  poison  had  been  swallowed ;  no  force  of  natural 
health  could  cast  it  out.  Unconsciously,  for  most  part  in  deep  un- 
consciousness, there  was  now  the  impossibility  to  live  neglected  ;  to 
walk  on  the  quiet  paths,  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us.  Singu- 
larity must  henceforth  succeed  Singularity.  0  foulest  Circean 
draught,  thou  poison  of  Popular  Applause  !  madness  is  in  thee,  and 
death ;  thy  end  is  bedlam  and  the  grave.  For  the  last  seven  years, 
Irving,  forsaken  by  the  world,  strove  either  to  recall  it  or  to  forsake 
it;  shut  himself  up  in  a  lesser  world  of  ideas  and  persons,  and 
lived  isolated  there.  Neither  in  this  was  there  health  :  for  this 
man  such  isolation  was  not  fit ;  such  ideas,  such  persons. 

One  light  still  shone  on  him ;  alas,  through  a  medium  more  and 
more  turbid  :  the  light  from  Heaven.  His  Bible  was  there,  wherein 
must  lie  healing  for  all  sorrows.  To  the  Bible  he  more  and  more 
exclusively  addressed  himself.  If  it  is  the  written  Word  of  God, 
shall  it  not  be  the  acted  Word  too  ?  Is  it  mere  sound,  then ; 
black  printer' s-ink  on  white  rag-paper  ?  A  half-man  could  have 
passed  on  without  answering ;  a  whole  man  must  answer.  Hence 
prophecies  of  millenniums,  gifts  of  tongues, — whereat  Orthodoxy 
prims  herself  into  decent  wonder,  and  waves  her  a  vaunt  !  Irving 
clave  to  his  belief  as  to  his  soul's  soul ;  followed  it  whithersoever, 
through  earth  or  air,  it  might  lead  him  ;  toiling  as  never  man  toiled 
to  spread  it,  to  gain  the  world's  ear  for  it,  in  vain.  Ever  wilder 
waxed  the  confusion  without  and  within.  The  misguided  noble- 
minded  had  now  nothing  left  to  do  but  die.  He  died  the  death  of 
the  true  and  brave.  His  last  words,  they  say,  were  :  "  In  life  and 
in  death  I  am  the  Lord's." — Amen  !    Amen  ! 

One  who  knew  him  well,  and  may  with  good  cause  love  him,  has 
said :  "  But  for  Irving,  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion 
of  man  with  man  means.  His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest 
human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with  :  I  call  him,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever  (after  trial  enough)  found  in  this 
world,  or  now  hope  to  find." 

Frazers  Magazine,  1S35. 
CROMWELL SHAKSPEARE, 

While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  entering  himself  of  Sidney-Sussex 
college,1  William  Shakspeare  was  taking  his  farewell  of  this  world. 
Oliver's  father  saw  Oliver  write  in  the  album  at  Cambridge ;  at 
Stratford,  Shakspeare' s  Ann  Hathaway  was  weeping  over  his  bed. 
The  first  world-great  thing  that  remains  of  English  history,  the 

1  April  23,  1616. 
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literature  of  Shakspeare,  was  ending ;  the  second  world-great  thing 
that  remains  of  English  history,  the  armed  appeal  of  Puritanism 
to  the  invisible  God  of  Heaven  against  many  very  visible  devils, 
on  earth  and  elsewhere,  was,  so  to  speak,  beginning.  They  have 
their  exits  and  their  entrances.  And  one  people  in  its  time  plays 
many  parts. 

Life  of  Cromwell. 
CROMWELL*  S    CONVERSION. 

It  is  in  these  years,  undated  by  history,  that  we  must  place  Oli- 
ver's clear  recognition  of  Calvinistic  Christianity;  what  he,  with 
unspeakable  joy,  would  name  his  conversion;  his  deliverance  from 
the  jaws  of  eternal  death.  Certainly  a  grand  epoch  for  a  man  : 
properly  the  one  epoch ;  the  turning-point  which  guides  upwards, 
or  guides  downwards,  him  and  his  activity  for  evermore.  Wilt 
thou  join  with  the  Dragons;  wilt  thou  join  with  the  Gods?  Of 
thee,  too,  the  question  is  asked ; — whether  by  a  man  in  Geneva 
gown,  by  a  man  in  "Four  surplices  at  Allhallow-tide,"  with  words 
very  imperfect ;  or  by  no  man  and  no  words,  but  only  by  the 
Silences,  by  the  Eternities,  by  the  Life  everlasting  and  the  Death 
everlasting.  That  the  "  sense  of  difference  between  right  and 
wrong' '  had  filled  all  time  and  all  space  for  man,  and  bodied  itself 
forth  into  a  heaven  and  hell  for  him  :  this  constitutes  the  grand 
feature  of  those  Puritan,  old  Christian  ages ;  this  is  the  element 
which  stamps  them  as  heroic,  and  has  rendered  their  works  great, 
manlike,  fruitful  to  all  generations.  It  is  by  far  the  memorablest 
achievement  of  our  species ;  without  that  element,  in  some  form  or 
other,  nothing  of  heroic  had  ever  been  among  us.  Oliver  was 
henceforth  a  Christian  man;  believed  in  Gocl,  not  on  Sundays  only, 
but  on  all  days,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  cases. 

TJie  same. 

Cromwell's  letters. 

I  called  these  letters  good,— but  withal  only  good  of  their  kind. 
No  eloquence,  elegance,  not  always  even  clearness  jof  expression,  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  them.  They  are  written  with  far  other  than 
literary  aims ;  written,  most  of  them,  in  the  very  flame  and  confla- 
gration of  a  revolutionary  struggle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  despatch 
of  indispensable  pressing  business  alone  :  but  it  will  be  found,  I 
conceive,  that  for  such  end  they  are  well  written.  Superfluity,  as 
if  by  a  natural  law  of  the  case,  the  writer  has  had  to  discard; 
whatsoever  quality  can  be  dispensed  with  is  indifferent  to  him. 
"With  unwieldy  movement,  yet  with  a  great  solid  step  he  presses 
through,  towards  his  object ;  has  marked  out  very  decisively  what 
the  real  steps  towards  it  are ;  discriminating  well  the  essential  from 
the  extraneous; — forming  to  himself,  in  short,  a  true,  not  an  un- 
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true  picture  of  the  business  that  is  to  be  clone.  There  is  in  these 
letters,  as  I  have  said  above,  a  silence  still  more  significant  of  Oli- 
ver to  us  than  any  speech  they  have.  Dimly  we  discover  features 
of  an  intelligence,  and  soul  of  a  man,  greater  than  any  speech. 
The  intelligence  that  can,  with  full  satisfaction  to  itself,  come  out 
in  eloquent  speaking,  in  musical  singing,  is,  after  all,  a  small  intel- 
ligence. He  that  works  and  does  some  poem,  not  he  that  merely 
says  one,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  poet.  Cromwell,  emblem  of 
the  dumb  English,  is  interesting  to  me  by  the  very  inadequacy  of 
his  speech.  Heroic  insight,  valor  and  belief,  without  words, — how 
noble  is  it  in  comparison  to  eloquent  words  without  heroic  insight ! 

TJie  same. 
THE   ENGLISH   PURITANS. 

I  will  venture  to  give  the  reader  two  little  pieces  of  advice, 
which,  if  his  experience  resemble  mine,  may  prove  furthersome  to 
him  in  this  inquiry  :  they  include  the  essence  of  all  that  I  have 
discovered  respecting  it. 

The  first  is,  by  no  means  to  credit  the  wide-spread  report  that 
these  seventeenth-century  Puritans  were  superstitious,  crackbrained 
persons*  given  up  to  enthusiasm,  the  most  part  of  them;  the 
minor  ruling  part  being  cunning  men,  who  knew  how  to  assume  the 
dialect  of  the  others,  and  thereby,  as  skilful  Maekiavels,  to  dupe 
them.  This  is  a  wide-spread  report  •  but  an  untrue  one.  I  advise 
my  reader  to  try  precisely  the  opposite  hypothesis.  To  consider 
that  his  fathers,  who  had  thought  about  this  world  very  seriously 
indeed,  and  with  very  considerable  thinking  faculty  indeed,  were 
not  quite  so  far  behindhand  in  their  conclusions  respecting  it. 
That  actually  their  "  enthusiasms,"  if  well  seen  into,  were  not 
foolish  but  wise.  That  Machiavelism,  Cant,  Official  Jargon,  whereby 
a  man  speaks  openly  what  he  does  not  mean,  were,  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  much  rarer  then  than  they  have  ever  since  been.  Really 
and  truly  it  may  in  a  manner  be  said,  Cant,  Parliamentary  and 
other  Jargon,  were  still  to  invent  in  this  world.  0  Heavens,  one 
could  weep  at  the  contrast !  Cant  was  not  fashionable  at  all ;  that 
stupendous  invention  of  "Speech  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
Thought"  was  not  yet  made.  A  man  wagging  the  tongue  of  him, 
as  if  it  were  the  clapper  of  a  bell  to  be  rung  for  economic  purposes, 
and  not  so  much  as  attempting  to  convey  any  inner  thought,  if 
thought  he  have,  of  the  matter  talked  of, — would  at  that  date  have 
awakened  all  the  horror  in  men's  minds,  which  at  all  dates,  and  at 
this  date,  too,  is  due  to  him.  The  accursed  thing  !  No  man  as 
yet  dared  to  do  it*  all  men  believing  that  God  would  judge  them. 
In  the  History  of  the  Civil  TTar  far  and  wide,  I  have  not  fallen  in 
with  one  such  phenomenon. 

The  use  of  the  human  tongue  was  then  other  than  it  now  is.     I 
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counsel  the  reader  to  leave  all  that  of  Cant,  Dupery,  Machiavelism, 
and  so  forth,  decisively  lying  at  the  threshold.  He  will  be  wise  to 
believe  that  these  Puritans  do  mean  what  they  say,  and  to  try  un- 
impeded if  he  can  discover  what  that  is.  Gradually  a  very  stu- 
pendous phenomenon  may  rise  on  his  astonished  eye.  A  practical 
world  based  on  belief  in  God ) — such  as  many  centuries  had  seen 
before,  but  as  never  any  century  since  has  been  privileged  to  see. 
It  was  the  last  glimpse  of  it  in  our  world,  this  of  English  Puri- 
tanism :  very  great,  very  glorious  ]  tragical  enough  to  ail  thinking 
hearts  that  look  on  it  from  these  days  of  ours. 

My  second  advice  is,  not  to  imagine  that  it  was  Constitution, 
"  Liberty  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves,"  privilege  of  Parliament, 
triennial  or  annual  Parliaments,  or  any  modification  of  these  sub- 
lime privileges,  now  waxing  somewhat  faint  in  our  admirations,  that 
mainly  animated  our  Cromwells,  Pyms,  and  Hampdens,  to  the  he- 
roic efforts  we  still  admire  in  retrospect.  Not  these  very  measura- 
ble "  Privileges,"  but  a  far  other  and  deeper,  which  could  not  be 
measured ;  of  which  these,  and  all  grand  social  improvements 
whatsoever,  are  the  corollary.  Our  ancient  Puritan  Reformers 
were,  as  all  Reformers  that  will  ever  much  benefit  this  Earth  are 
always,  inspired  by  a  Heavenly  Purpose.  To  see  God's  own  law, 
then  universally  acknowledged  for  complete  as  it  stood  in  the  holy 
Written  Book,  made  good  in  this  world ;  to  see  this,  or  the  true 
unwearied  aim  and  struggle  towards  this :  it  was  a  thing  worth 
living  for  and  dying  for!  Eternal  Justice;  that  God's  Will  he 
done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  :  corollaries  enough  will  flow 
from  that,  if  that  be  there;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  corollary 
good  for  much  will  flow. 

Tlie  same. 


ELIZABETH   BARRETT   BROWNING. 

The  facts  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  female  poets  of  England,  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  are  very  few. 
Up  to  her  marriage  with  Robert  Browning,  (himself  no  mean  poet,)  in  November, 
1846,  she  went  very  little  into  society.  Since  that  time  she  has  resided  with  her 
husband  in  Florence,  and  is  now  (1853)  about  forty-two  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Browning's  publications  are  as  follow :  "  Essay  on  Mind,  a  Poem  f  "  Pro- 
metheus Bound,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  f  "  The  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems ;" 
"Collected  Poems,"  in  two  volumes;  "A  Drama  of  Exile,  and  other  Poems,"  two 
volumes. 

Mrs.  Browning  has  been  styled  "  the  learned  poetess  of  the  day, — familiar  with 
Homer,  and  JEschylus,  and  Sophocles,  and  to  the  musings  of  Tempe  she  has  added 
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the  inspirations  of  Christianity."  This  is  readily  granted,  and  yet  we  cannot  say 
that  her  poetry,  as  a  whole,  deeply  interests  us.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
pieces,  it  takes  no  permanent  hold  upon  the  heart,  simply  because  it  is  addressed 
more  to  the  reason  than  to  the  feelings  or  affections.  The  following,  we  think, 
are  some  of  her  best  pieces — pieces  of  the  most  simplicity  and  feeling,  if  they  do 
not,  so  well  as  some  others,  illustrate  her  general  style. 


THE   PET-NAME, 

I  have  a  name,  a  little  name, 

Uncadenced  for  the  ear ; 
Unhonor'd  by  ancestral  claim, 
Unsanctified  by  prayer  and  psalm 

The  solemn  font  anear. 

Though  I  write  books,  it  will  be  read 

Upon  the  leaves  of  none ; 
And  afterwards,  when  I  am  dead, 
Will  ne'er  be  graved  for  sight  or  tread 

Across  my  funeral  stone. 

Whoever  chanceth  it  to  call, 

May  chance  your  smile  to  win ; — 
Nay,  do  not  smile !  mine  eyelids  fall 
Over  mine  eyes,  and  feel  withal 
The  sudden  tears  within  ! 

My  brother  gave  that  name  to  me 
When  we  were  children  twain ; 

When  names  acquired  baptismally 

Were  hard  to  utter,  as  to  see 
That  life  had  any  pain. 

No  shade  was  on  us  then,  save  one 

Of  chestnuts  from  the  hill — 
And  through  the  word  our  laugh  did  run 
As  part  thereof!     The  mirth  being  done, 

He  calls  me  by  it  still ! 

Nay,  do  not  smile  !  I  hear  in  it 
What  none  of  you  can  hear ! 
The  talk  upon  the  willow  seat, 
The  bird  and  wind  that  did  repeat 
Around  our  human  cheer  ! 

I  hear  the  birthday's  noisy  bliss, 

My  sister's  woodland  glee — 
My  father's  praise  I  did  not  miss, 
What  time  he  stooped  down  to  kiss 

The  poet  at  his  knee — 

And  voices — which  to  name  me,  aye 

Most  tender  tones  were  keeping ! 
To  some  I  never  more  can  say 
An  answer,  till  God  wipes  away 
In  heaven  these  drops  of  weeping ! 
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My  name  to  me  a  sadness  wears — 

No  murmurs  cross  my  mind — 
Now  God  be  thank'd  for  these  thick  tears, 
Which  show,  of  those  departed  years, 

Sweet  memories  left  behind ! 

Now  God  be  thank'd  for  years  inwrought 

With  love  which  softens  yet ; 
Now  God  be  thank'd  for  every  thought 
Which  is  so  tender,  it  hath  caught 

Earth's  guerdon  of  regret ! 

Earth  may  imbitter,  not  remove 

The  love  divinely  given  : 
And  e'en  that  mortal  grief  shall  prove 
The  immortality  of  love, 

And  lead  us  nearer  Heaven ! 


THE   SLEEP. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep — 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this, 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 
What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved — 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep — 
The  senate's  shout  to  patriot  vows — 
The  monarch's  crown  to  light  the  brows  ? — 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 
What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved 

A  little  dust  to  overweep — 
And  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake ! 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 
*  Sleep  soft,  beloved!"  we  sometimes  say, 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep  : 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber,  when 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

0  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises ! 
0  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices ! 

0  delved  gold,  the  wailers'  heap ! 
O  strife,  0  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

And  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 
His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 

Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap ; 
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More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Ha !  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 

In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep  ; 
But  angels  say — and  through  the  word 
I  ween  their  blessed  smile  is  heard — 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  !" 
For  me,  my  heart,  that  erst  did  go, 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 

That  sees  through  tears  the  juggler's  leap — 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose, 

WTho  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep!" 
And  friends ! — dear  friends ! — when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  has  gone  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep — 
Let  me,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall — 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  1" 


COWPERS    GRAVE. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crown'd 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying — 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness, 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

0  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  pour'd  the  deathless  singing ! 
O  Christians  !   at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 
0  men  !  this  man  in  brotherhood, 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groan'd  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face, 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
57 
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Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken ! 

"With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness, 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  Mm. 
Who  suffer'd  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  blind  him  ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along, 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him  ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shatter' d  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses, 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences ! 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint, 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving ! 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes, 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remain'd, 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

Whom  only  God  created. 


RICHARD   WHATELY.     1787. 


Whether  we  look  at  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  writings,  or  to  the  wide  influ- 
ence they  have  exerted  upon  that  class  of  minds  that  are  in  their  turn  to  influ- 
ence the  world,  no  writer  of  the  present  century  stands  higher  than  Richard 
Whately,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  As  a  writer,  his  distinctive  character- 
istics are,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  perfect  candor  in  stating  all  its 
difficulties,  great  clearness  of  style,  and  a  remarkable  freedom  from  all  narrow 
and  sectarian  views.  While  he  is,  of  course,  most  attached  to  his  own  branch 
of  the  Christian  church,  he  can  see  and  appreciate  the  good  in  all  other  denomi- 
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nations ;  and  is  not  one  of  those  who  deem  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  foundation 
of  others,  before  he  can  begin  to  build  up  his  own.1 

Of  the  numerous  works  of  Dr. TThately,  the  '"'Elements  of  Logic"  and  "Ele- 
ments of  Rhetoric"  have  had  the  most  extensive  circulation.  His  "  Kingdom  of 
Christ  Delineated,  in  two  Essays,"  is  an  able  and  lucid  argument  on  the  Xature 
of  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitution,  Powers,  and  Ministry  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  is  written  in  a  most  catholic  spirit.  In  his  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Sabbath,"  he  takes  the  true  scriptural  ground  of  the  proper  observance  of  the 
" Lord's  Day," — showing  that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man," — and  removes 
the  obligation  for  observing  it  "  from  the  foundation  of  sand,  on  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily placed,  to  fix  it  upon  a  rock." 

Of  the  general  character  of  his  works,  a  writer  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"2 
thus  speaks  : — "  Though  this  lucid  and  eloquent  writer  may,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  most  widely  known  by  his  '  Logic'  and  '  Rhetoric/  the  time  will  come  when 
his  Theological  "Works  will  be,  if  not  more  widely  read,  still  more  highly  prized. 
To  great  powers  of  argument  and  illustration,  and  delightful  transparency  of 
diction  and  style,  he  adds  a  higher  quality  still — and  a  very  rare  quality  it  is — an 
evident  and  intense  honesty  of  purpose,  an  absorbing  desire  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
truth,  and  to  state  it  with  perfect  fairness  and  with  just  limitations.  "Without 
pretending  to  agree  with  all  that  Archbishop  Whately  has  written  on  the  subject 
of  Theology,  (though  he  carries  his  readers  with  him  as  frequently  as  any  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.)  we  may  remark  that,  in  relation  to  that  whole 
class  of  subjects  to  which  our  present  essay  has  reference,  we  know  of  no  writer 
of  the  present  day  whose  contributions  are  more  numerous  or  more  valuable.  The 
highly  ingenious  ironical  brochure,  entitled  'Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Xapoleon 
Bonaparte,'  the  essays  above  mentioned,  'On  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  Religion/  those  'On  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith/  and  'Er- 
rors of  Romanism/  the  work  on  the  '  Kingdom  of  Christ/  not  to  mention  others, 
are  well  worthy  of  universal  perusal.  They  abound  in  views  both  original  and 
just,  stated  with  all  the  author's  aptness  of  illustration  and  transparency  of  lan- 
guage. We  may  remark,  too,  that  in  many  of  his  occasional  sermons,  he  has 
incidentally  added  many  most  beautiful  fragments  to  that  ever-accumulating  mass 
of  internal  evidence  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  supply  in  their  structure, 
and  which  is  evolved  by  diligent  investigation  of  the  relation  and  coherence  of 
one  part  of  them  with  another." 

1  The  following  is.  I  believe,  a  correct  list  of  his  works : — "  Elements  of  Logic/'  which  has 
reached  nine  editions  in  England,  been  often  republished  here,  and  introduced  as  a  text-book 
into  some  of  our  first  colleges :  ••  Elements  of  Rhetoric."  of  which  the  seventh  edition  has 
been  published  in  England,  and  which  has  also  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  here; 
"  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy."  third  edition ;  "  Historic  Doubts  relative  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte."  ninth  edition:  "Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning,"  fifth  edition;  "Easy 
Lessons  on  Money  Matters/'  tenth  edition :  "  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  Delineated,"  fourth 
edition:  "Essays  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion."  sixth  edition;  "Es- 
says on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul."  sixth  edition ;  "Essays 
on  the  Errors  of  Romanism,"  third  edition:  ••Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian 
Faith  which  may  arise  from  the  Teaching  or  the  Conduct  of  its  Professors,"  second  edition ; 
"  The  Lse  and  Abuse  of  Party-Feeling  in  Matters  of  Religion,"  third  edition ;  "'  Thoughts  on 
Church  Government;"  "A  Tiew  of  the  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a  Future  State,  laid 
before  his  Parishioners,  by  a  Country  Pastor,"  fifth  edition :  "  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath ;" 
"Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,"  together  with  numerous  "Charges."  "  Ser- 
mons," <tc,  on  various  points  of  Christian  duty.  He  has  lately  published  an  admirable  series 
of  tracts,  entitled  "Cautions  for  the  Times,"  to  meet  the  views  presented  in  the  semi-papal 
series  issued  at  Oxford.  2  «  Edinburgh  Review,"  September,  1849. 
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TRUE    FOUNDATION    OF   CHURCH   ENACTMENTS. 

The  Rock  on  which  I  am  persuaded  our  reformers  intended,  and 
rightly  intended,  to  rest  the  ordinances  of  our  church,  is,  the  war- 
rant to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  written  by,  or  under  the 
direction  of,  those  to  whom  our  Lord  had  intrusted  the  duty  of 
"  teaching  men  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  commanded 
them."  For  in  those  Scriptures  we  find  a  divine  sanction  clearly 
given  to  a  regular  Christian  community — a  church ;  which  is,  u  a 
congregation  (that  is,  society  or  community;  ecclesia)  of  faithful 
men,1  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all 
those  things  which  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

This,  which  I  have  called  a  foundation  on  a  rock,  is  evidently 
that  on  which  (as  has  been  just  observed)  our  reformers  designed 
to  place  our  church. 

While  they  strongly  deny  to  any  church  the  power  to  "  ordain 
any  thing  contrary  to  God's  Word,"  or  to  require,  as  essential  to 
salvation,  belief  in  any  thing  not  resting  on  scriptural  authority, 
they  claim  the  power  for  each  church  of  ordaining  and  altering 
"  rites  and  ceremonies,"  "  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying," 
and  nothing  "  contrary  to  God's  Word." 

And  they  rest  the  claims  of  ministers,  not  on  some  supposed 
sacramental  virtue  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession from  the  apostles,  in  a  chain,  of  which  if  any  one  link  be 
even  doubtful,  a  distressing  uncertainty  is  thrown  over  all  Christian 
ordinances,  sacraments,  and  church-privileges  for  ever;  but  on  the 
fact  of  those  ministers  being  the  regularly -appointed  officers  of  a 
regular  Christian  community. 

Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  foundation  thus  laid — and 
which,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  is  the  very  foundation  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  prepared  for  us — who  seek  to  take 
higher  ground,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  maintain  what  are  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  fashion,  "  church  principles,"  or  "Church-of- 
England  principles,"  are  in  fact  subverting  the  principles  both  of 
our  own  church  in  particular,  and  of  every  Christian  church  that 
claims  the  inherent  rights  belonging  to  a  community,  and  confirmed 
by  the  sanction  of  God's  Word  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  advancing,  but  not  in  the  right  road — it  is  advancing  not  in 
sound  learning,  but  error — not  in  faith,  but  in  superstitious  cre- 
dulity, to  seek  for  some  higher  and  better  ground  on  which  to  rest 
our  doctrines  and  institutions  than  that  on  which  they  were  placed 
by  the  " Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith."2 

1  That  is,  "believers  in  Christ— fidrtes — ttkttol. 

^  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  common  it  is  for  any  Sect  or  Party  to  assume  a  title 
indicative  of  the  very  excellence  in  which  they  are  especially  deficient,  or  strongly  condem' 
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But,  if  any  persons  claim  for  any  traditions  of  the  church  an 
authority,  either  paramount  to  Scripture,  or  equal  to  Scripture,  or 
concurrent  with  it — or,  which  comes  to  the  very  same  thing,  deci- 
sive as  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture — taking  on  themselves  to 
decide  what  is  "  the  church,"  and  what  tradition  is  to  be  thus  re- 
ceived— these  persons  are  plainly  called  on  to  establish  by  miracu- 
lous evidences  the  claims  they  advance.  And  if  they  make  their 
appeal,  not  to  miracles  wrought  by  themselves,  but  to  those  which 
originally  formed  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  bound  to 
show  by  some  decisive  proof,  that  that  evidence  can  fairly  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  and  authenticate  their  pretension )  that  they  are,  by 
Christ's  decree,  the  rightful  depositaries  of  the  power  they  claim. 

Kingdom  of  CJtrist. 
A  PRIMITIVE    BISHOP. 

It  seems  plainly  to  have  been  at  least  the  general,  if  not  the 
universal  practice  of  the  apostles,  to  aj)point  over  each  -separate 
church  a  single  individual  as  a  chief  governor,  under  the  title  of 
"angel"  (i.e.  messenger  or  legate  from  the  apostles)  or  "Bishop," 
i.e.  superintendent  or  overseer.  A  church  and  a  diocese  seem 
to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  coextensive  and  identical.  And 
each  church  or  diocese,  (and  consequently  each  superintendent,) 
though  connected  with  the  rest  by  ties  of  faith  and  hope  and 
charity,  seems  to  have  been  (as  has  been  already  observed)  per- 
fectly independent  as  far  as  regards  any  power  of  control. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  apostles  seems  to  have  been,  as  has  been 
above  remarked,  to  establish  a  great  number  of  small,  (in  compari- 
son with  modern  churches,)  distinct,  and  independent  communities, 
each  governed  by  its  own  single  bishop,  consulting,  no  doubt,  with 
his  own  presbyters,  and  accustomed  to  act  in  concurrence  with  them, 
and  occasionally  conferring  with  the  brethren  in  other  churches,  but 
owing  no  submission  to  the  rulers  of  any  other  church,  or  to  any 
central  common  authority  except  the  apostles  themselves.  And 
other  points  of  difference  might  be  added. 

Now  to  vindicate  the  institutions  of  our  own,  or  of  some  other 
church,  on  the  ground  that  they  "  are  not  in  themselves  superstitious 
or  ungodly" — that  they  are  not  at  variance  with  Gospel  principles, 

natory  of  the  very  errors  with  which  they  are  especially  chargeable.  Thus,  those  who  from 
time  to  time  hare  designated  themselves  "  Gnostics."  i.e.  persons  "knowing"  the  Gospel  in  a 
far  superior  degree  to  other  professed  Christians — hare  been  generally  remarkable  for  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  very  first  rudiments  of  evangelical  truth.  The  phrase  "  Catholic*' 
religion  (i.  e.  "  Universal"')  is  the  most  commonly  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  the  most 
limited  and  exclusive  in  their  views,  and  who  seek  to  shut  out  the  largest  number  of  Christian 
communities  from  the  Gospel-covenant.  "  Schism."  again,  is  by  none  more  loudly  reprobated 
than  by  those  who  are  not  only  the  immediate  authors  of  schism,  but  the  advocates  of  prin- 
ciples tending  to  generate  and  perpetuate  schisms  without  end.  And  "  Church  principles" — 
"  High-church  principles" — "  Church-of-England  principles" — are  the  favorite  terms  of  those 
who  go  the  furthest  in  subverting  all  these.  Obvious  as  this  fallacy  is,  there  is  none  more 
commonly  successful  in  throwing  men  off  their  guard. 
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or  with  any  divine  injunction  that  was  designed  to  be  of  universal 
obligation,  is  intelligible  and  reasonable.  But  to  vindicate  them  on 
the  ground  of  the  exact  conformity,  which  it  is  notorious  they  do 
not  possess,  to  the  most  ancient  models,  and  even  to  go  beyond  this, 
and  condemn  all  Christians  whose  institutions  and  ordinances  are 
not  "one  and  utterly  like"  our  own,  on  the  ground  of  their  depart- 
ure from  the  apostolical  precedents,  which  no  church  has  exactly 
adhered  to — does  seem — to  use  no  harsher  expression — not  a  little 
inconsistent  and  unreasonable.  And  yet  one  may  not  unfrequently 
hear  members  of  Episcopalian  churches  pronouncing  severe  con- 
demnation on  those  of  other  communions,  and  even  excluding  them 
from  the  Christian  body,  on  the  ground,  not  of  their  not  being  under 
the  best  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,1  but,  of  their  wanting 
the  very  essentials  of  a  Christian  church  :  viz.  the  very  same  dis- 
tinct orders  in  the  hierarchy  that  the  apostles  appointed  :  and  this, 
while  the  Episcopalians  themselves  have,  universally,  so  far  varied 
from  the  apostolical  institutions  as  to  have  in  one  church  several 
bishops;  each  of  whom  consequently  differs  in  the  office  he  holds, 
in  a  most  important  point,  from  one  of  the  primitive  bishops,  as 
much  as  the  governor  of  any  one  of  our  colonies  does  from  a  sove- 
reign prince. 

Now,  whether  the  several  alterations  and  departures  from  the 
original  institutions  were  or  were  not,  in  each  instance,  made  on 
good  grounds,  in  accordance  with  an  altered  state  of  society,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  even  be  entertained  by  those  who  hold  that 
no  church  is  competent  to  vary  at  all  from  the  ancient  model. 
Their  principle  would  go  to  exclude  at  once  from  the  pale  of  Christ's 
church  almost  every  Christian  body  since  the  first  two  or  three 
centuries. 

The  edifice  they  overthrow  crushes  in  its  fall  the  blind  champion 
who  has  broken  its  pillars. 

The  same. 
WHAT   IS   A    CHRISTIAN? 

There  is  a  difference,  and  a  wide  one,  between  practising  moral 
duties  and  being  a  Christian.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  motives. 
It  substitutes  an  eternal  motive  for  an  earthly  one;  it  substitutes 
the  love  of  Grod  for  the  love  of  the  world  or  the  love  of  self.  There 
may  be,  and  are,  many  persons  who  practise  temperance  and  other 
virtues,  which  Christianity  inculcates,  but  who  never  think  of  doing 
so  because  they  are  so  inculcated.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  ascribe 
a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  savages,  because  they  employ  the  lever ; 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  Presbyterians,  also,  who  proceed  on  similar  principles ; 
who  contend  that  originally  the  distinctions  between  bishops  and  presbyters  did  not  exist ; 
and  consequently  (not  that  episcopacy  is  not  essential  to  a  church,  but)  that  episcopal  govern- 
ment is  an  unwarrantable  innovation — a  usurpation — a  profane  departure  from  the  divine 
ordinances ! — W'hately's  Note. 
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or  of  tlie  principles  of  astronomy  to  brutes,  because,  in  walking, 
they  preserve  the  centre  of  gravity ;  as  it  is  to  call  such  persons 
Christians.  A  Christian  is  one  whose  motives  are  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  hope,  and  who  is,  moreover,  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  him. 

THE   APOSTOLIC    SUCCESSION. 

But  as  there  are  some  persons  who  are  too  ready  to  separate  from 
any  religious  community  on  slight  grounds,  or  even  through  mere 
caprice,  to  "  heap  up  to  themselves  teachers,  hawing  itching  ears," 
it  has  been  thought — or  at  least  maintained — that  the  only  way 
of  affording  complete  satisfaction  and  repose  to  the  scrupulous,  and 
of  repressing  schism,  is  to  uphold,  under  the  title  of  "church  prin- 
ciples," the  doctrine  that  no  one  is  a  member  of  Christ's  church, 
and  an  heir  of  the  covenanted  gospel-promises,  who  is  not  under  a 
ministry  ordained  by  bishops  descended  in  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  apostles. 

Now  what  is  the  degree  of  satisfactory  assurance  that  is  thus 
afforded  to  the  scrupulous  consciences  of  any  members  of  an  Epis- 
copal church  ?  If  a  man  consider  it  as  highly  probable  that  the 
particular  minister  at  whose  hands  he  receives  the  sacred  ordinances, 
is  really  thus  apostolically  descended,  this  is  the  very  utmost  point 
to  which  he  can,  with  any  semblance  of  reason,  attain  :  and  the 
more  he  reflects  and  inquires,  the  more  cause  for  hesitation  he  will 
find.  There  is  not  a  minister  in  all  Christendom  who  is  able  to 
trace  up  with  any  approach  to  certainty  his  own  spiritual  pedigree. 
The  sacramental  virtue  (for  such  it  is,  that  is  implied — whether  the 
term  be  used  or  not — in  the  principle  I  have  been  speaking  of)  de- 
pendent on  the  imposition  of  hands,  with  a  due  observance  of  apos- 
tolical usages,  by  a  bishop,  himself  duly  consecrated,  after  having 
been  in  like  manner  baptized  into  the  church,  and  ordained  deacon 
and  priest — this  sacramental  virtue,  if  a  single  link  of  the  chain 
be  faulty,  must,  on  the  above  principles,  be  utterly  nullified  ever 
after,  in  respect  of  all  the  links  that  hang  on  that  one.  For,  if  a 
bishop  has  not  been  duly  consecrated,  or  had  not  been,  previously, 
rightly  ordained,  his  ordinations  are  null ;  and  so  are  the  ministra- 
tions of  those  ordained  by  him ;  and  their  ordination  of  others, 
(supposing  any  of  the  persons  ordained  by  him  to  attain  to  the  epis- 
copal office ;)  and  so  on,  without  end.  The  poisonous  taint  of  in- 
formality, if  it  once  creep  in  undetected,  will  spread  the  infection 
of  nullity  to  an  indefinite  and  irremediable  extent.     *     *.    *     * 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  stu- 
diously disparage  reasoning,  deprecate  all  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
reflection,  decry  appeals  to  evidence,  and  lament  that  even  the 
power  of  reading  should  be  imparted  to  the  people.  It  is  not  with- 
out cause  that  they  dread  and  lament  '■  an  age  of  too  much  light," 
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and  wish  to  involve  religion  in  "  a  solemn  and  awful  gloom."  It  is 
not  without  cause  that,  having  removed  the  Christian's  confidence 
from  a  rock,  to  base  it  on  sand,  they  forbid  all  prying  curiosity  to 
examine  their  foundation.1 

The  same. 
THE    LORD'S    DAY    NOT    THE    JEWISH    SABBATH. 

The  opinion  that  Christians  are  bound  to  the  hallowing  of  the 
Lord's  day,  in  obedience  to  the  fourth  commandment,  implies  that 
there  is  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Mosaic  Law  binding  on  Christians; 
I  should  say,  the  ivhole  ;  for  since  the  fourth  commandment  is  evi- 
dently not  a  moral,  but  a  positive  precept,  (it  being  a  thing  in  itself 
indifferent,  antecedent  to  any  command,  whether  a  seventh  day,  or 
a  sixth,  or  an  eighth,  be  observed,)  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  con- 
sequence can  be  avoided,  that  awe  are  debtors  to  keep  the  whole 
Law,"  ceremonial  as  well  as  moral.  The  dogma  of  the  "  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,"  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
part  of  the  moral  law,  is  to  me  utterly  unintelligible ;  for  I  do  not 
see  on  what  principle  we  can,  consistently,  admit  the  authority  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  and  yet  claim  exemption  from  the  prohi- 
bition of  certain  meats,  and  of  blood — the  rite  of  circumcision — or, 
indeed,  any  part  of  the  Levitical  Law.  But  to  those  who  fear  that 
the  reverence  due  to  the  Lord's  day  would  be  left  without  support, 
should  we  deny  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  I  would  suggest 
two  considerations,  either  of  which  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  their  apprehensions  are  entirely  groundless :  First,  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Second, 
that  the  power  of  the  church,  bestowed  by  Christ  himself,  would 
alone  (even  independent  of  apostolic  example  and  ancient  usage) 
be  amply  sufficient  to  sanction  and  enforce  the  observance.  To 
seek,  therefore,  for  support  for  an  institution  which  is  "  bound  on 
earth"  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  which,  consequently,  he  has 
promised  to  "  bind  in  heaven,"  among  the  abrogated  ordinances  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  where,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  is  to  remove 
it  from  a  foundation  of  rock  to  place  it  on  one  of  sand  :  it  is  to 
"  seek  for  the  living  among  the  dead." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  never  hear  of 
keeping  holy  some  one  day  in  every  seven,  but  the  seventh  day,  as 
the  day  on  which  "  Grod  rested  from  all  his  work."  The  difference, 
accordingly,  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  is  not  a  difference 
of  reckoning ;  which  would  be  a  matter  of  no  importance.3     Our 

1 1  regret  that  I  have  not  room  for  more  of  the  bishop's  compact  mass  of  logic  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  so  completely  exposes  the  absurdity  of  this  papal  figment — the  apostolical  suc- 
cession. 

2  When  Piteairn's  Island,  in  the  South  Seas,  was  visited  by  an  English  ship  for  the  first 
time  after  its  settlement  by  the  remnant  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  our  voyagers,  on 
the  day  they  arrived,  which,  to  them,  was  Saturday,  found  the  islanders  observing  Sunday : 
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computation  is  the  same  as  theirs.  They,  as  well  as  we,  reckon 
Saturday  as  the  seventh  day  of  the  week ;  and  they  keep  it  holy  as 
the  seventh  day,  in  memory  of  God's  resting  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion ;  we  keep  holy  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  first,  in  memory 
of  our  Master's  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath. 

Now,  surely  it  is  presumptuous  to  say,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
alter  a  divine  command,  whose  authority  we  admit  to  be  binding  on 
us,  on  the  ground  that  it  matters  not  whether  this  day  or  that  be 
set  apart  as  a  Sabbath,  provided  we  obey  the  divine  injunction  to 
observe  a  Sabbath.  One  of  the  recorded  offences,  we  should  re- 
member, of  "  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Xebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin," 
was  his  instituting  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
tenth  month,  "  even  the  day  that  he  had  devised  of  his  own  heart. " 

One  day  is  as  good  as  another;  except  when  there  is  a  divine  com- 
mand which  specifies  one;  and  then  it  is  our  part  not  to  alter,  or  to 
question,  a  divine  command,  but  to  consider  whether  it  extends  to 
us ;  and,  if  it  does,  to  obey  it.     *     *     *     * 

He  who  acknowledges  a  divine  command  to  extend  to  himself 
ought  to  have  an  equally  express  divine  command  to  sanction  any 
alteration  in  it.  Those  Christians  of  the  present  day,  however,  who 
admit  the  obligation  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  have  yet  taken  the 
liberty  to  change  not  only  the  day,  but  also  the  mode  of  observance. 
I  believe  they  sometimes  allege  that  the  Jews  were  over-scrupulous 
on  this  point,  and  had  superadded,  by  their  tradition,  burdensome 
restrictions  not  authorized  hy  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  is  true;  but 
if  we  shelter  ourselves  under  this  plea — if  we  admit  the  authority 
of  the  written  law,  and  reject  merely  the  pharisaical  additions  to 
it — we  are  then  surely  bound  to  comply,  at  least,  with  the  express 
directions  that  are  written  ;  for  instance,  "Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire 
throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  Sabbath  day;"1  which  no 
Christians,  I  believe,  profess  to  observe. 

The  rule  which  seems  practically  to  be  laid  down  by  most  persons 
of  piety  and  good  sense  is,  to  abstain  from  any  thing  that  may  interfere 
(in  respect  of  ourselves  and  of  others)  with  theprimartf  object  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  viz.  public  worship,  and  religious  studies  and 
exercises.  This,  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  seems  to  have  been  the 
secondary,  and  rest  the  primary  circumstance.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment, accordingly,  does  not  even  contain  any  injunction  re- 
specting public  worship,  or  religious  study.  But  the  day  was  natu- 
rally made  a  day  of  worship,  because  it  was  a  day  of  rest :  the 
Lord's  day  ought  to  be  made  a  day  of  rest  because  it  is  a  day  of 
worship.     The  two  objects  are  indeed,  generally,  so  far  from  inter- 

an  obvious  result  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Bounty  and  the  other  ship  had  arrived  at 
the  same  spot  by  sailing  from  England  in  opposite  directions.     This  is  an  instance  of  a  mere 
difference  of  reckoning.     Both  parties  designed  to  observe  the  same  festival,  though  they  kept 
it  on  different  days. 
1  Ex.  xxxv.  2.  3. 
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fering,  that  they  aid  each  other;  but,  if  a  case  should  arise  in  which 
they  do  interfere,  the  secondary  point  should  give  place  to  the  pri- 
mary :  if,  for  instance,  it  should  happen  that  a  man  could  not 
attend  public  worship  without  laboring  to  clear  away  some  obstruc- 
tion in  a  road,  or  employing  the  services  of  cattle,  the  Christian 
would  be  as  clearly  bound  to  go  as  the  Jew  would  have  been  to 
stay  at  home.  *         *  * 

What  need  is  there,  then,  to  bring  ourselves  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  which  is  not  even  a  part  of  that  Law  ?  The  first  day 
of  the  week  is  set  apart  by  all  Christian  churches,  as  a  religious 
festival  in  celebration  of  Christ's  resurrection,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  the  apostles  and  other  early  Christians.  The  custom 
of  the  primitive  church  would  not,  indeed,  alone,  make  this  an  im- 
perative duty;  since  the  " Love-feasts"  and  some  other  ancient 
practices  are  now,  by  the  rightful  authority  of  the  church,  disused ; 
but  their  early  custom  gives  additional  solemnity  to  an  observance 
that  has  the  sanction  of  the  church — a  sanction  which  would,  even 
of  itself,  be  sufficient.  For  when  our  Lord  "  appointed  to  his 
apostles  a  kingdom/'  and  declared  that  "  whatsoever  they  bound 
on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,"  promising  also  to  be  "  with 
them  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  He  must  surely  have 
conferred  on  his  church  a  permanent  "  power  to  ordain  rites  and 
ceremonies,"  and  to  institute  and  abrogate  religious  festivals,  "  pro- 
vided nothing  be  done  contrary  to  God's  word;"  and  must  have  given 
the  ratification  of  his  authority  to  what  should  be  thus  ordained. 
For  if  his  expressions  have  not  this  extent,  what  do  they  mean  ? 

But,  if  any  one,  not  satisfied  with  what  is  in  reality  a  sufficient 
foundation,  attempts  to  strengthen  the  obligation  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Old  Testament,  he  is  not  merely  making  an  unnecessary  and 
useless  addition,  but  he  is  nullifying  the  very  obligation  which  he 
seeks  to  enhance  :  he  is  not  merely  superadding  the  shadow  to  the 
substance,  but  losing  the  substance,  while  he  catches  at  the  shadow; 
he  is,  as  I  before  said,  removing  the  institution  from  a  rock  to  place 
it  on  the  sand.  For,  if  the  positive  institutions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  wholly  abrogated,  then  (and  not  otherwise)  all  days  be- 
come in  themselves  indifferent ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  church  has, 
as  I  have  above  remarked,  full  power  to  sanctify  any  that  may  be 
thought  most  fitting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  has  not 
power  to  ordain  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  word :  so  that  if  the 
precepts  relative  to  the  ancient  Sabbath  are  acknowledged  to  remain 
in  force,  then  the  observance  of  the  first  clay  of  the  week,  instead  of 
the  seventh,  becomes  an  unwarrantable  presumption.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  case  in  which  (unless  we  will  consecrate  two  Sabbath 
days  in  each  week)  we  must  absolutely  make  our  choice  between 

the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath. 
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HARTLEY   COLERIDGE,    1796— 1849.1 

Hartley  Coleridge,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  born  at 
Clevedon,  a  small  village  near  Bristol,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1796.  Though 
he  grew  up  to  be  an  engaging  child,  his  personal  appearance,  independent  of  his 
shortness  of  stature,  was  quite  singular ;  and  while  at  school  he  seldom  played 
with  his  school-fellows.  Hence  he  was  much  alone,  passing  his  time  in  reading, 
walking,  dreaming  to  himself,  or  talking  his  dreams  to  others.  Such  were  his 
peculiarities,  that  he  was  educated  not  so  much  by  a  regular  course  of  study  as 
by  desultory  ^reading,  and  by  the  living  voice  of  his  father,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  and  De  Quincey.  He,  however,  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and 
passed  through  the  usual  course  of  studies  there  with  credit,  though  not  with 
high  academic  distinction,  and  received  his  degree  in  1821.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  he  spent  about  two  years  with  some  of  his  father's  personal 
friends,  writing,  from  time  to  time,  sonnets  and  small  pieces  for  the  "  London 
Magazine." 

In  1823  he  went  to  Ambleside,  in  Westmoreland  County,  near  Lake  Winder- 
mere, and  opened  a  school  for  boys.  But  for  the  educational  profession — a  pro- 
fession that  requires,  to  ensure  success  in  it,  the  union  of  so  many  high  qualifica- 
tions both  of  head  and  heart,  as  well  as  of  personal  habits  and  manners — he  was 
not  at  all  suited.  One  by  one  his  scholars  left  him,  and  in  four  or  five  years  he 
abandoned  his  school,  and  removed  to  Grasmere.  Here  he  supported  himself 
mostly  by  his  pen,  writing  for  "  Blackwood's  Magazine," — his  contributions  to 
this  periodical  forming  a  part  of  the  general  collection  of  his  essays.  His  essay 
on  the  character  of  Hamlet  may,  without  prejudice,  be  compared  to  any  piece  of 
criticism  extant  on  this  subject.  He  had  now  acquired  a  considerable  literary 
reputation,  and  he  entered  into  an  engagement  to  furnish  matter  for  a  bio- 
graphical work,  to  be  published  at  Leeds,  on  the  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  The  "  Worthies''  consisted  of  thirteen  lives,  as  published  in  a  col- 
lected form,  under  the  title  of  "Biographia  Borealis,"  and  immediately  obtained, 
and  continues  to  enjoy  considerable  reputation. 

In  the  year  1S3-4  he  lost  his  father,  which  bereavement  he  felt  with  more  than 
usual  grief.  Three  years  after,  his  kind  hostess,  Mrs.  Fleming,  with  whom  he 
had  boarded  at  Grasmere  for  a  number  of  years,  died,  and  some  anxiety  was 
entertained  about  his  future  residence — so  ill  calculated  was  he  to  make  his  own 
way  in  this  busy,  selfish  world.  Ho  had  not,  however,  to  change  his  abode ;  the 
house  was  taken  by  a  young  farmer  and  his  wife,  William  and  Eleanor  Richard- 
son, with  whom,  first  at  Grasmere,  and  afterward  at  the  Xab  Cottage,  on  the  banks 
of  Rydal  Water,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  For  twelve  years  this 
worthy  couple  watched  over  him  with  respectful  solicitude,  and  attended  hfan 
with  affectionate  devotion  during  his  last  sickness.     On  the  26th  of  December, 

1  Through  inadTertence.  I  neglected  to  put  this  author  in  his  place  chronologically ;  though, 
aside  from  a  desire  for  uniformity,  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
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1848,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  on  Saturday,  the  6th 
of  January,  18-19,  he  was  at  rest.1 

As  a  poet,  Hartley  Coleridge  holds  a  more  than  respectable  rank.  Some  of  his 
pieces  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  there  are  not  many  sonnets  in  the  language 
more  highly  finished  than  his :  in  these,  indeed,  his  chief  strength  lies.  His 
prose  works  are  full  of  pleasing  and  instructive  suggestions,  communicated  in  a 
pure  English  style,  frequently  commended  by  lustre  of  imagery  and  beauty  of 
thought. 

THE   FIRST    SOUND    TO    THE    HUMAN    EAR. 

What  was't  awaken'd  first  the  untried  ear 

Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  human  kind  ? 

Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 
The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flow'd  so  near, 

Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  ? 

The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?     The  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  fear 
Of  her  new  lord  ?     Or  did  the  holy  ground 

Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 

The  gracious  pressure  of  immaculate  feet  ? 
Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around," 

Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet  ? 
Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound  ? 


NIGHT. 

The  crackling  embers  on  the  hearth  are  dead; 

The  indoor  note  of  industry  is  still ; 

The  latch  is  fast ;  upon  the  window-sill 
The  small  birds  wait  not  for  their  daily  bread ; 
The  voiceless  flowers — how  quietly  they  shed 

Their  nightly  odors ; — and  the  household  rill 

Murmurs  continuous  dulcet  sounds  that  fill 
The  vacant  expectation,  and  the  dread 
Of  listening  night.     And  haply  now  she  sleeps ; 

For  all  the  garrulous  noises  of  the  air 
Are  hush'd  in  peace ;  the  soft  dew  silent  weeps, 

Like  hopeless  lovers  for  a  maid  so  fair : — 
Oh !  that  I  were  the  happy  dream  that  creeps 

To  her  soft  heart,  to  find  my  image  there. 


A   VISION. 

I  saw  thee  in  the  beauty  of  thy  spring, 

And  then  I  thought  how  blest  the  man  shall  be 
That  shall  persuade  thy  maiden  modesty 

To  hearken  to  his  fond  soliciting. 


1  Read  "Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  his  Brother,  two 
volumes ;  and  "  Essays  and  Marginalia,"  in  two  volumes.  By  "  Marginalia''  is  meant,  re- 
marks made  upon  the  margin,  or  in  a  note-book,  upon  books  read. 
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Thou  art  so  fair,  so  exquisite  a  thing, 

I  thought  the  very  dust  on  which  thy  feet 
Had  left  their  mark,  exhaled  a  scent  more  sweet 

Than  honey-dew  dropt  from  an  angel's  wing. 

I  see  thee  now  a  matron  and  a  mother, 
And  I,  alas !  am  old  before  my  day. 

Both  to  myself  and  thee  I  owe  another — 
A  holier  passion,  a  devouter  lay. 

Each  spark  of  earthly  fire  I  now  must  smother, 
And  wish  for  naught  for  which  I  dare  not  pray. 


SUNDAY. 

The  ancient  Sabbath  was  an  end, — a  pause, — 

A  stillness  of  the  world  ;  the  work  was  done  ! 

But  ours  commemorates  a  work  begun. 
Why,  then,  subject  the  new  to  antique  laws? 
The  ancient  Sabbath  closed  the  week,  because 

The  world  was  finish' d.     Ours  proclaims  the  sun, 

Its  glorious  saint,  alert  its  course  to  run. 
Vanguard  of  days !   escaped  the  baffled  jaws 
Of  slumberous  dark  and  death, — so  fitly  first 

Is  Sunday  rank'd  before  the  secular  days ; 
Unmeetly  clad  in  weeds,  with  arms  reversed, 

To  trail  in  sullen  thought  by  silent  ways. 
Like  the  fresh  dawn,  or  rose-bud  newly  burst, 

So  let  our  Sabbath  wear  the  face  of  praise ! 


PRAYER. 

Be  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right. 

Pray,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope ;  but  ever  pray, 
Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with  long  delay ; 

Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light. 

Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight, 

When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall  cease : 
Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 

Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite. 

Whate'er  is  good  to  wish,  ask  that  of  Heaven, 
Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to  see : 

Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  material  leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be ; 

But  if  for  any  wish  thou  darest  not  pray, 

Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away. 


PINS. 


How  many  occasions  of  instruction  do  we  daily  ornit,  or  pervert 
to  the  worst  purposes !  How  seldom  are  we  aware,  that  every 
atom  of  the  universe  is  a  text,  and  every  article  of  our  household 
a  homily!  Few  out  of  the  immense  female  population  of  these 
realms,  but  in  some  way  are  beholden  to  pins :  and  yet  how  few — 

53 
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how  very  few — derive  any  advantage  from  them  beyond  a  tempo- 
rary concinnity  of  garments,  the  support  of  an  apron,  or  the  adhe- 
sion of  a  neckerchief :  they  stick  them  in  at  morning,  and  pull  them 
out  at  night,  daily,  for  years,  without  enlargement  of  intellect  or 
melioration  of  morals.  Yet  there  is  not  a  pin  in  a  tailor's  arm,  not 
one  that  contributes  to  the  annual  groat  of  a  miser,  but  might  teach 
the  wise  of  the  world  a  lesson.  Let  us  divide  it  into  matter  and 
form,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  the  form  alone  that  constitutes 
it  a  pin.  Time  was  when  it  slumbered  in  the  chaos  of  brazen  wire, 
amid  the  multitude  of  concentric  circles,  cycles,  and  epicycles. 
Time  was,  too,  when  that  wire  was  molten  in  the  furnace, — when 
the  solid  brass  became  as  water,  and  rushed  from  its  ore  with  a 
glowing  rapidity.  When  this  took  place  we  know  not;  what 
strange  mutations  the  metals  may  have  undergone  we  cannot  con- 
jecture. It  may  have  shone  on  the  breast  of  Achilles,  or  ejected 
the  spirit  of  Hector.  Who  knows  but  it  may  have  partaken  of  the 
sacredness  of  Solomon's  la  vers,  or  have  gleamed  destruction  in  the 
mirror  of  Archimedes  ? 

From  form,  then,  is  derived  disgrace  or  dignity,  of  which  the 
poor  passive  matter  is  but  the  involuntary  recipient ;  yet  forms  are 
all  fleeting,  changeable  creatures  of  time  and  circumstance,  will  and 
fancy :  there  is  nothing  that  abides  but  a  brute  inert  mass,  and  even 
that  has  no  existence  at  any  time,  but  in  the  form  which  then  it 
bears. 

Just  like  this  pin  is  man.  Once  he  was,  while  yet  he  was  not, 
even  in  the  earth,  from  whence  the  fiery  spirit  which  pervades  all 
nature,  and  contains  in  itself  the  forms  and  living  principles  of  all 
things,  summoned  him  to  life  and  consciousness.  How  various  his 
subsequent  fates ! — how  high  his  exaltation ! — how  sacred  his  offices ! 
— how  brilliant  his  genius  ! — how  terrible  his  valor  ! — yet  still  the 
poor  human  animal  is  the  same  clod  of  earth,  or  the  same  mass  of 
bullion  that  is  sown  by  the  seeds  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  of 
circumstance,  and  stamped  by  the  dies  of  education  and  example. 
See  him  in  the  decline,  in  the  super-civilization  of  social  life.  He 
is  sunk  to  a  pin.  His  sole  solidity  is  brazen  impudence.  His  out- 
side mercurial  glitter,  a  counterfeit  polish,  as  deleterious  as  it  is 
attractive ;  composed  of  changeable  fashions  that  glide  away  like 
quicksilver,  and,  like  quicksilver,  are  excellent  to  denote  the  changes 
of  the  seasons. 

HAMLET — OPHELIA. 

Hamlet  loved  Ophelia  in  his  happy  youth,  when  all  his  thoughts 
were  fair  and  sweet  as  she.  But  his  father's  death,  his  mother's 
frailty,  have  wrought  sad  alteration  in  his  soul,  and  made  the  very 
form  of  woman    fearful    and    suspected,     His  best  affections  are 
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blighted,  and  Ophelia's  love — that  young  and  tender  flower — 
escapes  not  the  general  infection.  Seemed  not  his  mother  kind, 
faithful,  innocent  ?  And  was  she  not  married  to  his  uncle  ?  But 
after  the  dread  interview,  the  fatal  injunction,  he  is  a  man  among 
whose  thoughts  and  purposes  love  cannot  abide.  He  is  a  being- 
severed  from  human  hopes  and  joys — vowed  and  dedicated  to  other 
work  than  courtship  and  dalliance.  The  spirit  that  ordained  him 
an  avenger,  forbad  him  to  be  a  lover.  Yet,  with  an  inconstancy  as 
unnatural  as  it  is  unreasonable,  he  clings  to  what  he  has  renounced, 
and  sorely  feels  the  reluctant  repulse  which  Ophelia's  obedience 
presents  to  his  lingering  addresses.  Lovers,  even  if  they  have  seen 
no  ghosts,  and  have  no  uncles  to  slay,  when  circumstances  oblige 
them  to  discontinue  their  suit,  can  ill  endure  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  breach.  It  is  a  sorrow  that  cannot  bear  the  slightest  show  of 
unkindness.  Hamlet,  moreover,  though  a  tardy,  is  an  impatient 
nature,  that  would  feel  uneasy  under  the  common  process  of  maid- 
enly delay.  Thus  perplexed  and  stung,  he  rushes  into  Ophelia's 
chamber,  and,  in  amazed  silence,  makes  her  the  confidante  of  his 
grief  and  distraction,  the  cause  of  which  she  must  not  know.  No 
wonder  she  concludes  that  he  is  mad  for  her  love,  and  enters  readily 
into  what  to  her  appears  an  innocent  scheme  to  induce  him  to 
lighten  his  overcharged  bosom,  and  ask  of  her  the  peace  which 
unasked  she  may  not  offer.  She  steals  upon  his  solitude,  while, 
weary  of  his  unexecuted  task,  he  argues  with  himself  the  expe- 
diency of  suicide.  Surprised  as  with  a  sudden  light,  his  first  words 
are  courteous  and  tender,  till  he  begins  to  suspect  that  she  too  is  set 
on  t$  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery;  and  then,  actually  mad- 
dened by  his  self-imposed  necessity  of  personating  madness,  he  dis- 
charges upon  her  the  bitterness  of  blasted  love,  the  agony  of  a 
lover's  anger,  as  if  determined  to  extinguish  in  himself  the  last 
feeling  that  harmonized  not  with  his  fell  purpose  of  revengeful  jus- 
tice. To  me,  this  is  the  most  terrifically  affecting  scene  in  Shak- 
speare.  Neither  Lear  nor  Othello  are  plunged  so  deep  in  the  gulf 
of  misery. 
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REV.  JOHN  MOULTRIE. 

The  Rev.  John  Moultrie  is  a  poet  of  elegant  mind,  and  of  considerable  pa- 
thetic power.  From  his  works,  in  two  volumes,  I  select  the  exquisite  piece  upon 
his  "Brother's  Grave/'  which  displays  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  fine,  fresh, 
spirited  stanzas  to  his  "  Scottish  Lassie."  Few  pieces  in  English  poetry  take 
stronger  hold  upon  the  heart  than  these. 

MY    BROTHER'S    GRAVE. 

Beneath  the  chancell'd  hallow'd  stone, 

Exposed  to  every  rustic  tread, 
To  few,  save  rustic  mourners,  known, 

My  brother,  is  thy  lowly  bed. 
Few  words,  upon  thy  rough  stone  graven, 

Thy  name — thy  birth — thy  youth  declare — 
Thine  innocence — thy  hopes  of  heaven, 

In  simplest  phrase  recorded  there. 
No  'scutcheons  shine,  no  banners  wave, 
In  mockery  o'er  my  brother's  grave ! 
The  place  is  silent.     Rarely  sound 
Is  heard  these  ancient  walls  around, 
Nor  mirthful  voice  of  friends  that  meet 
Discoursing  in  the  public  street ; 
Nor  hum  of  business  dull  and  loud, 
Nor  murmur  of  the  passing  crowd, 
Nor  soldier's  drum,  nor  trumpet's  swell, 
From  neighboring  fort  or  citadel ; 
No  sound  of  human  toil  or  strife 
In  death's  lone  dwelling  speaks  of  life, 
Or  breaks  the  silence  still  and  deep 

Where  thou,  beneath  thy  burial  stone, 
Art  laid  in  that  unstartled  sleep 

The  living  eye  hath  never  known. 

*  x  #  * 

My  brother,  those  were  happy  days, 

When  thou  and  I  were  children  yet ! 
How  fondly  memory  still  surveys 

Those  scenes,  the  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 
My  soul  was  then,  as  thine  is  now, 

Unstain'd  by  sin,  unstung  by  pain  : 
Peace  smiled  on  each  unclouded  brow — 

Mine  ne'er  will  be  so  calm  again. 
How  blithely  then  we  hail'd  the  ray 
Which  usher'd  in  the  Sabbath-day  ! 
How  lightly  then  our  footsteps  trod 
Yon  pathway  to  the  house  of  God! 
For  souls,  in  which  no  dark  offence 
Hath  sullied  childhood's  innocence, 
Best  meet  the  pure  and  hallow'd  shrine, 
Which  guiltier  bosoms  own  divine. 
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I  feel  not  now  as  then  I  felt; — 

The  sunshine  of  my  heart  is  o'er; 
The  spirit  now  is  changed  which  dwelt 

Within  me  in  the  days  of  yore. 
But  thou  wert  snatch'd,  my  brother,  hence 
In  all  thy  guileless  innocence : 
One  Sabbath  saw  thee  bend  the  knee, 
In  reverential  piety, — 
(For  childish  faults  forgiveness  crave) — 
The  next  beam'd  brightly  on  thy  grave. 

I  stood  not  by  thy  feverish  bed, 

I  look'd  not  on  thy  glazing  eye, 
Nor  gently  lull'd  thy  aching  head, 

Nor  view'd  thy  dying  agony; 
I  felt  not  what  my  parents  felt, — 

The  doubt — the  terror — the  distress  ; — 
Nor  vainly  for  my  brother  knelt;  — 

My  soul  was  spared  that  wretchedness  : 
One  sentence  told  me,  in  a  breath, 
My  brother's  illness  and  his  death  ! 

And  days  of  mourning  glided  by, 
And  brought  me  back  my  gayety  ; 
For  soon  in  childhood's  wayward  heart 
Doth  crush'd  affection  cease  to  smart. 
Again  I  join'd  the  sportive  crowd 
Of  boyish  playmates  wild  and  loud ; 
I  learnt  to  view  with  careless  eye 
My  sable  garb  of  misery ; 
No  more  I  wept  my  brother's  lot, — 
His  image  was  almost  forgot ; 
And  every  deeper  shade  of  pain 
Had  vanish'd  from  my  soul  again. 

The  well-known  morn  I  used  to  greet 

With  boyhood's  joy,  at  length  was  beaming, 
And  thoughts  of  home  and  raptures  sweet 

In  every  eye  but  mine  were  gleaming ; 
But  I,  amidst  that  youthful  band 

Of  bounding  hearts  and  beaming  eyes, 
Nor  smiled  nor  spoke  at  joy's  command, 

Nor  felt  those  wonted  ecstasies ! 
I  loved  my  home  but  trembled  now 
To  view  my  father's  alter'd  brow ; 
I  fear'd  to  meet  my  mother's  eye, 
And  hear  her  voice  of  agony ; 
I  fear'd  to  view  my  native  spot, 
Where  he  who  loved  it  now  was  not. 
The  pleasures  of  my  home  were  fled ; 
My  brother  slumber'd  with  the  dead. 

I  drew  near  to  my  father's  gate; 

No  smiling  faces  met  me  now: 
I  enter1  d, — all  was  desolate — 

Grief  sat  upon  my  mother's  brow ; 
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I  heard  her,  as  she  kiss'd  me,  sigh  ; 
A  tear  stood  in  my  father's  eye ; 
My  little  brothers  round  me  press'd, 
In  gay,  unthinking  childhood  bless'd. 
Long,  long,  that  hour  has  pass'd  ;  but  when 
Shall  I  forget  its  gloomy  scene  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  years  have  pass'd — and  thou  art  now 

Forgotten  in  thy  silent  tomb ; 
And  cheerful  is  my  mother's  brow ; 

My  father's  eye  has  lost  its  gloom : 
And  years  have  pass'd — and  death  has  laid 

Another  victim  by  thy  side  ! 
With  thee  he  roams,  an  infant  shade, 

But  not  more  pure  than  thee  he  died. 
Bless'd  are  ye  both  !  your  ashes  rest 
Beside  the  spot  ye  loved  the  best ; 
And  that  dear  home,  which  saw  your  birth, 
O'erlooks  you  in  your  bed  of  earth. 
But  who  can  tell  what  blissful  shore 
Your  angel-spirits  wander  o'er ! 
And  who  can  tell  what  raptures  high 
Now  bless  your  immortality  ! 

My  boyish  days  are  nearly  gone  ; 

My  breast  is  not  unsullied  now  ; 
And  worldly  cares  and  woes  will  soon 

Cut  their  deep  furrows  on  my  brow, — 
And  life  will  take  a  darker  hue 
From  ills  my  brother  never  knew  : 
And  I  have  made  me  bosom  friends, 

And  loved,  and  link'd  my  heart  with  others ; 
But  who  with  mine  his  spirit  blends, 

As  mine  was  blended  with  my  brother's ! 
When  years  of  rapture  glided  by, 

The  spring  of  life's  unclouded  weather, 
Our  souls  were  knit,  and  thou  and  I, 

My  brother,  grew  in  love  together ; 
The  chain  is  broke  that  bound  us  then ; 
When  shall  I  find  its  like  again  ? 

HERE'S    TO    THEE,   MY    SCOTTISH   LASSIE. 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee, 
For  thine  eye  so  bright,  thy  form  so  light,  and  thy  step  so  firm  and  free; 
For  all  thine  artless  elegance,  and  all  thy  native  grace, 
To  the  music  of  thy  mirthful  voice,  and  the  sunshine  of  thy  face  ; 
For  thy  guileless  look  and  speech  sincere,  yet  sweet  as  speech  can  be — 
Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee ! 
Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  !     Though  my  glow  of  youth  is  o'er  ; 
And  I,  as  once  I  felt  and  dream'd,  must  feel  and  dream  no  more  ; 
Though  the  world,  with  all  its  frosts  and  storms,  has  chill' d  my  soul  at  last, 
And  genius  with  the  foodful  looks  of  youthful  friendship  pass'd  ; 
Though  my  path  is  dark  and  lonely,  now,  o'er  this  world's  dreary  sea, 
Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee  ! 
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Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  though  I  know  that  not  for  me 

Is  thine  eye  so  bright,  thy  form  so  light,  and  thy  step  so  firm  and  free  ; 

Though  thou,  with  cold  and  careless  looks,  wilt  often  pass  me  by, 

Unconscious  of  my  swelling  heart  and  of  my  wistful  eye; 

Though  thou  wilt  wed  some  Highland  love,  nor  waste  one  thought  on  me, 

Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie,  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee  ! 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  when  I  meet  thee  in  the  throng 

Of  merry  youths  and  maidens  dancing  lightsomely  along, 

I'll  dream  away  an  hour  or  twain,  still  gazing  on  thy  form 

As  it  flashes  through  the  baser  crowd,  like  lightning  through  a  storm ; 

And  I,  perhaps,  shall  touch  thy  hand,  and  share  thy  looks  of  glee, 

And  for  once,  my  Scottish  lassie,  dance  a  giddy  dance  with  thee ! 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  I  shall  think  of  thee  at  even, 
When  I  see  its  first  and  fairest  star  come  smiling  up  through  heaven ; 
I  shall  hear  thy  sweet  and  touching  voice  in  every  wind  that  grieves, 
As  it  whirls  from  the  abandon'd  oak  its  wither'd  autumn  leaves  ; 
In  the  gloom  of  the  wild  forest,  in  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 
I  shall  think,  my  Scottish  lassie,  I  shall  often  think  of  thee ! 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  !    In  my  sad  and  lonely  hours, 
The  thought  of  thee  comes  o'er  me  like  the  breath  of  distant  flowers : 
Like  the  music  that  enchants  mine  ear,  the  sights  that  bless  mine  eye, 
Like  the  verdure  of  the  meadow,  like  the  azure  of  the  sky, 
Like  the  rainbow  in  the  evening,  like  the  blossoms  on  the  tree, 
Is  the  thought,  my  Scottish  lassie,  is  the  lonely  thought  of  thee. 

Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  ! — here's  a  parting  health  to  thee  ! 

May  thine  be  still  a  cloudless  lot,  though  it  be  far  from  me ! 

May  still  thy  laughing  eye  be  bright,  and  open  still  thy  brow, 

Thy  thoughts  as  pure,  thy  speech  as  free,  thy  heart  as  light  as  now  ! 

And  whatsoe'er  my  after  fate,  my  dearest  toast  shall  be — 

Still  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  still  a  hearty  health  to  thee  ! 


ELIZA   COOK.     1817. 


Eliza  Cook,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  was  born  in  the  year  1817.  She  very  early  gave  manifestations  of  poetic 
talent,  which  were  warmly  encouraged  by  a  sympathizing  mother.  In  her  eighth 
year  she  left  London,  and  went  to  reside  at  St,  Leonard's  Forest,  near  Horsham, 
Sussex,  where  her  father  had  taken  a  farm.  Here  the  germs  of  her  poetic  enthu- 
siasm were  nourished  and  developed  by  the  delightful  scenery  and  poetic  associa- 
tions of  the  place.  Here  she  drew  inspiration  from  the  objects  of  her  daily  walks 
— the  "  Old  Water  Mill,"  and  the  "  Old  Mill  Stream  f  and  in  the  same  vicinity 
was  the  "  Old  Barn"  and  the  "Farm  Gate/' — themes  just  suited  to  her  graphic  pen. 

It  was  in  the  daily  contemplation  of  these  scenes,  and  the  mingling  of  their 
features  with  her  childish  sports,  that  the  earnest  love  of  simple  things  was  nur- 
tured in  her  heart,  and  that  relish  for  the  true  and  beautiful  engendered  which' 
gives  such  life  and  vigor  to  her  Saxon  verse.     Her  first  writings  she  gave  to  the 
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public  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  sending  anonymously  a  "  Song"  to  the 
"  Dispatch"  newspaper,  with  which  the  editor  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  noticed 
it  in  very  commendatory  terms,  and  requested  more  from  the  same  writer.  After 
this,  she  sent  a  poem,  each,  to  the  "  Literary  Gazette,"  the  "  Metropolitan,"  and 
the  "  New  Monthly,"  and  was  written  to  by  each  of  the  respective  editors,  who, 
from  the  style  of  her  writings,  judged  her  to  be  one  of  their  own  sex.  So  confi- 
dent, indeed,  was  Mr.  Jerdan  of  the  "  Literary  Gazette"  that  they  were  from  a 
masculine  pen,  that  he  praised  them  highly  in  his  paper,  as  the  productions  of  a 
gentleman  who  reminded  him  of  "  the  style  and  power  of  Robert  Burns." 

Her  deep  love  for  her  mother  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  Miss  Cook's 
poetry,  which  closely  links  itself  with  her  own  inner  life.  The  holy  breathings 
of  filial  love,  the  devotion,  reverence,  and  gratitude  with  which  she  breathes  a 
name  so  hallowed,  and  embodies  the  recollection  of  one  so  dear  to  her  heart, 
form  one  of  the  most  delightful  traits  of  her  poetry.  These  may  be  seen  in  tho 
"Stanzas  to  a  Bereaved  One,"  "Mother,  Come  Back,"  and  in  the  touching  verses  of 

THE    OLD   ARM-CHAIR. 

I  love  it !  I  love  it !  and  who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair? 

I've  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize, 

I've  bedew' d  it  with  tears,  and  embalm'd  it  with  sighs ; 

'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart; 

Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start. 

Would  ye  learn  the  spell  ? — a  mother  sat  there, 

And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair. 

In  childhood's  hour  I  linger'd  near 

The  hallow'd  seat  with  listening  ear ; 

And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give, 

To  fit  me  to  die  and  teach  me  to  live : 

She  told  me  shame  would  never  betide 

With  truth  for  my  creed  and  God  for  my  guide ; 

She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 

As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

I  sat  and  watch' d  her  many  a  day, 

When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  gray; 

And  I  almost  worshipp'd  her  when  she  smiled, 

And  turn'd  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  roll'd  on,  but  the  last  one  sped — 

My  idol  was  shatter'd,  my  earth-star  fled ; 

I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 

When  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair. 

'Tis  past !  'tis  past !  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow : 
'Twas  there  she  nursed  me,  'twas  there  she  died; 
And  memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 
While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek; 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it !  and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  mother's  old  arm-chair. 
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Of  her  work?,  the  story  of  "  Melaia"  is  the  chief.  It  is  an  Eastern  tale,  of  the 
attachment  of  a  dog  to  his  master ;  and,  besides  the  generous  tone  and  kindly 
teaching  of  the  story,  it  abounds  in  fine  passages  of  poetic  power  and  noble 
sentiment. 

Miss  Cook  has  built  up  for  herself  a  name  which  will  be  uttered  for  generations 
to  come  with  feelings  of  love  and  admiration.  The  characteristics  of  her  poetry 
are,  great  freedom,  ease,  and  heartiness  of  sentiment  and  expression,-  and  she 
makes  you  feel  at  once  that  her  whole  heart  is  in  all  she  writes,  that  she  gives 
full  utterance  to  the  depths  of  her  soul — a  soul  that  is  in  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  pure  and  true.  She  evidently  has  no  regard  for  conventionalism,  but  gives, 
without  fear,  her  own  actual  thoughts,  and  yet  never  transcends  the  limits  of 
taste  and  delicacy. 

A  volume  of  Miss  Cook's  poems  appeared  in  England  in  1840,  and  was  repub- 
lished here  in  1844,  under  the  title  of  "  Melaia,  and  other  Poems."  But  it  is  in 
her  capacity  of  journalist  that  she  now  almost  eclipses  her  fame  as  a  poet, — 
"Eliza  Cook's  Journal''  being  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  circulated 
periodicals  in  England. 

THE   WORLD. 

Talk  who  will  of  the  world  as  a  desert  of  thrall, 

Yet,  yet  there  is  bloom  on  the  waste  ; 
Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 

There  are  honey-drops,  too,  for  the  taste. 

"We  murmur  and  droop  should  a  sorrow-cloud  stay, 

And  note  all  the  shades  of  our  lot ; 
But  the  rich  rays  of  sunshine  that  brighten  our  way, 

Are  bask'd  in,  enjoy'd,  and  forgot. 

Those  who  look  on  Mortality's  ocean  aright, 

Will  not  mourn  o'er  each  billow  that  rolls ; 
But  dwell  on  the  beauties,  the  glories,  the  might, 

As  much  as  the  shipwrecks  and  shoals. 

How  thankless  is  he  who  remembers  alone 

All  the  bitter,  the  drear,  and  the  dark ; 
Though  the  raven  may  scare  with  its  woe-boding  tone, 

Do  we  ne'er  hear  the  song  of  the  lark? 

We  may  utter  farewell  when  'tis  torture  to  part; 

But,  in  meeting  the  dear  one  again, 
Have  we  never  rejoiced  with  that  wildness  of  heart 

Which  outbalances  ages  of  pain? 

Who  hath  not  had  moments  so  laden  with  bliss, 

When  the  soul,  in  its  fulness  of  love, 
Would  waver  if  bidden  to  choose  between  this 

And  the  paradise  promised  above  ? 

Though  the  eye  may  be  dimm'd  with  its  grief-drop  awhile, 

And  the  whiten' d  lip  sigh  forth  its  fear — 
Yet  pensive,  indeed,  is  that  face  where  the  smile 

Is  not  oftener  seen  than  the  tear  ! 
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There  are  times  when  the  storm-gust  may  rattle  around, 

There  are  spots  where  the  poison-shrub  grows, 
Yet  are  there  not  hours  where  naught  else  can  be  found 

But  the  south  wind,  the  sunshine,  and  rose  ? 
Oh,  haplessly  rare  is  the  portion  that's  ours, 

And  strange  is  the  path  that  we  take, 
If  there  spring  not  beside  us  a  few  precious  flowers, 

To  soften  the  thorn  and  the  brake. 
The  wail  of  regret,  the  rude  clashing  of  strife 

The  soul's  harmony  often  may  mar — 
But  I  think  we  must  own,  in  the  discords  of  life, 

'Tis  ourselves  that  oft  waken  the  jar. 

Earth  is  not  all  fair,  yet  it  is  not  all  gloom ; 

And  the  voice  of  the  grateful  will  tell 
That  He  who  allotted  Pain,  Death,  and  the  Tomb, 

Gave  Hope,  Health,  and  the  Bridal  as  well. 
Should  Fate  do  its  worst,  and  my  spirit,  oppress'd, 

O'er  its  own  shatter'd  happiness  pine — 
Let  me  witness  the  joy  in  another's  glad  breast, 

And  some  pleasure  must  kindle  in  mine ! 

Then  say  not  the  world  is  a  desert  of  thrall, 
There  is  bloom,  there  is  light,  on  the  waste ; 

Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 
There  are  the  honey-drops,  too,  for  the  taste. 


THE    OLD    FARM-GATE. 

Where,  where  is  the  gate  that  once  served  to  divide 

The  elm-shaded  lane  from  the  dusty  road-side  ? 

I  like  not  this  barrier  gayly  bedight, 

With  its  glittering  latch  and  its  trellis  of  white. 

It  is  seemly,  I  own — yet,  oh !  dearer  by  far 

Was  the  red-rusted  hinge  and  the  weather-warp'd  bar. 

Here  are  fashion  and  form  of  a  modernized  date, 

But  I'd  rather  have  look'd  on  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  urchins  would  gather  to  play 
In  the  shadows  of  twilight  or  sunny  mid-day  ; 
For  the  stream  running  nigh,  and  the  hillocks  of  sand, 
Were  temptations  no  dirt-loving  rogue  could  withstand. 
But  to  swing  on  the  gate-rails,  to  clamber  and  ride, 
Was  the  utmost  of  pleasure,  of  glory,  and  pride  ■ 
And  the  car  of  the  victor  or  carriage  of  state 
Never  carried  such  hearts  as  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  miller's  son  paced  to  and  fro, 

When  the  moon  was  above  and  the  glow-worms  below  ; 

Now  pensively  leaning,  now  twirling  his  stick, 

While  the  moments  grew  long  and  his  heart-throbs  grew  quick. 

Why,  why  did  he  linger  so  restlessly  there, 

With  church-going  vestment  and  sprucely  comb'd  hair? 

He  loved,  oh !  he  loved,  and  had  promised  to  wait 

For  the  one  he  adored,  at  the  old  farm-gate. 
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'Twas  here  where  the  gray-headed  gossips  would  meet ; 
And  the  falling  of  markets,  or  goodness  of  wheat — ■ 
This  field  lying  fallow — that  heifer  just  bought — 
Were  favorite  themes  for  discussion  and  thought. 
The  merits  and  faults  of  a  neighbor  just  dead — 
The  hopes  of  a  couple  about  to  be  wed — 
The  Parliament  doings — the  bill  and  debate — 
Were  all  canvass' d  and  weigh'd  at  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  over  that  gate  I  taught  Pincher  to  bound 
With  the  strength  of  a  steed  and  the  grace  of  a  hound. 
The  beagle  might  hunt,  and  the  spaniel  might  swim, 
But  none  could  leap  over  that  postern  like  him. 
When  Dobbin  was  saddled  for  mirth-making  trip, 
And  the  quickly-pull'd  willow-branch  served  for  a  whip, 
Spite  of  lugging  and  tugging  he'd  stand  for  his  freight, 
While  I  climb' d  on  his  back  from  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Tis  well  to  pass  portals  where  pleasure  and  fame 

May  come  winging  our  moments  and  gilding  our  name  ; 

But  give  me  the  joy  and  the  freshness  of  mind, 

When,  away  on  some  sport — the  old  gate  slamm'd  behind — 

I've  listen'd  to  music,  but  none  that  could  speak 

In  such  tones  to  my  heart  as  the  teeth-setting  creak 

That  broke  on  my  ear  when  the  night  had  worn  late, 

And  the  dear  ones  came  home  through  the  old  farm-gate. 

Oh  !  fair  is  the  barrier  taking  its  place, 

But  it  darkens  a  picture  my  soul  long'd  to  trace. 

I  sigh  to  behold  the  rough  staple  and  hasp, 

And  the  rails  that  my  growing  hand  scarcely  could  clasp. 

Oh  !  how  strangely  the  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 

With  the  commonest  relic  once  link'd  to  the  heart! 

And  the  brightest  of  fortune — the  kindliest  fate — 

Would  not  banish  my  love  for  the  old  farm-gate. 


HOME   IN   THE    HEART. 

Oh !  ask  not  a  home  in  the  mansions  of  pride, 

Where  marble  shines  out  in  the  pillars  and  walls ; 
Though  the  roof  be  of  gold,  it  is  brilliantly  cold, 

And  joy  may  not  be  found  in  its  torch-lighted  halls. 
But  seek  for  a  bosom  all  honest  and  true, 

Where  love,  once  awaken'd,  will  never  depart ; 
Turn,  turn  to  that  breast  like  the  dove  to  its  nest, 

And  you'll  find  there's  no  home  like  a  home  in  the  heart. 

Oh  !  link  but  one  spirit  that's  warmly  sincere, 

That  will  heighten  your  pleasure  and  solace  your  care  ; 
Find  a  soul  you  may  trust  as  the  kind  and  the  just, 

And  be  sure  the  wide  world  holds  no  treasure  so  rare. 
Then  the  frowns  of  misfortune  may  shadow  our  lot, 

The  cheek-searing  tear-drops  of  sorrow  may  start, 
But  a  star  never  dim  sheds  a  halo  for  him 

Who  can  turn  for  repose  to  a  home  in  the  heart. 
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NATURE  S    GENTLEMAN. 

Whom  do  we  dub  as  gentleman  ? — the  knave,  the  fool,  the  brute — 
If  they  but  own  full  tithe  of  gold,  and  wear  a  courtly  suit ! 
The  parchment  scroll  of  titled  line — the  ribbon  at  the  knee, 
Can  still  suffice  to  ratify  and  grant  such  high  degree : 
But  Nature,  with  a  matchless  hand,  sends  forth  her  nobly  born, 
And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  of  wealth  and  rank  to  scorn ; 
She  moulds  with  care  a  spirit  rare,  half  human,  half  divine, 
And  cries,  exulting,  "Who  can  make  a  gentleman  like  mine!" 

She  may  not  spend  her  common  skill  about  the  outward  part, 
But  showers  beauty,  grace,  and  light,  upon  the  brain  and  heart ; 
She  may  not  choose  ancestral  fame  his  pathway  to  illume — 
The  sun  that  sheds  the  brightest  day  may  rise  from  mist  and  gloom ; 
Should  fortune  pour  her  welcome  store  and  useful  gold  abound, 
He  shares  it  with  a  bounteous  hand,  and  scatters  blessings  round; 
The  treasure  sent  is  rightly  spent,  and  serves  the  end  design'd, 
When  held  by  Nature's  gentleman — the  good,  the  just,  the  kind. 

He  turns  not  from  the  cheerless  home  where  sorrow's  offspring  dwell ; 

He'll  greet  the  peasant  in  his  hut — the  culprit  in  his  cell ; 

He  stays  to  hear  the  widow's  plaint  of  deep  and  mourning  love ; 

He  seeks  to  aid  her  lot  below,  and  prompt  her  faith  above : 

The  orphan  child — the  friendless  one — the  luckless,  or  the  poor, 

Will  never  meet  his  spurning  frown,  or  leave  his  bolted  door ; 

His  kindred  circles  all  mankind — his  country  all  the  globe — 

An  honest  name  his  jewell'd  star,  and  truth  his  ermine  robe. 

He  wisely  yields  his  passions  up  to  reason's  firm  control ; 
His  pleasures  are  of  crimeless  kind,  and  never  taint  the  soul ; 
He  may  be  thrown  among  the  gay  and  reckless  sons  of  life, 
But  will  not  love  the  revel  scene,  or  heed  the  brawling  strife. 
He  wounds  no  breast  with  jeer  or  jest,  yet  bears  no  honey'd  tongue; 
He's  social  with  the  gray-hair'd  one,  and  merry  with  the  young ; 
He  gravely  shares  the  council  speech,  or  joins  the  rustic  game, 
And  shines  as  Nature's  gentleman  in  every  place  the  same. 

No  haughty  gesture  marks  his  gait,  no  pompous  tone  his  word, 
No  studied  attitude  is  seen,  no  palling  nonsense  heard ; 
He'll  suit  his  bearing  to  the  hour — laugh,  listen,  learn,  or  teach ; 
With  joyous  freedom  in  his  mirth,  and  candor  in  his  speech : 
He  worships  God  with  inward  zeal,  and  serves  him  in  each  deed ; 
He  would  not  blame  another's  faith,  nor  have  one  martyr  bleed ; 
Justice  and  Mercy  form  his  code — he  puts  his  trust  in  Heaven ; 
His  prayer  is,  "  If  the  heart  mean  well,  may  all  else  be  forgiven !" 

Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such  rare  gems  there  are, 
Each  shining  in  his  hallow'd  sphere,  as  virtue's  polar  star  ; 
Though  human  hearts  too  oft  are  found  all  gross,  corrupt,  and  dark, 
Yet,  yet  some  bosoms  breathe  and  burn,  lit  by  Promethean  spark ; 
There  are  some  spirits  nobly  just,  unwarp'd  by  pelf  or  pride, 
Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  when  dash'd  by  adverse  tide : 
They  hold  the  rank  no  king  can  give — no  station  can  disgrace ; 
Nature  puts  forth  her  gentlemen,  and  monarchs  must  give  place. 
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THE  LOVED  OXE  WAS  NOT  THERE. 

We  gather'd  round  the  festive  board, 

The  crackling  fagot  blazed, 
But  few  would  taste  the  wine  that  pour'd, 

Or  join  the  song  we  raised. 
For  there  was  now  a  glass  unfill'd — 

A  favor'd  place  to  spare  ; 
All  eyes  were  dull,  all  hearts  were  chill'd — 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 

No  happy  laugh  was  heard  to  ring, 

No  form  would  lead  the  dance  ; 
A  smother'd  sorrow  seeni'd  to  fling 

A  gloom  in  every  glance. 
The  grave  had  closed  upon  a  brow, 

The  honest,  bright,  and  fair ; 
We  miss'd  our  mate,  we  mourn'd  the  blow — 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 


SAMUEL    WARREN. 


Few,  if  any,  writers  of  fiction  of  the  present  century,  hold  a  more  powerful 
pen  than  Samuel  Warren.  In  vivid  painting  of  the  passions,  and  in  faithfully 
depicting  scenes  of  modern  life,  his  tales  have  enjoyed  a  very  great  and  deserved 
popularity.  Of  his  most  celebrated  work,  "  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,"  an 
able  critic [  remarks  : — "  We  know  of  no  book  in  the  English  language  so  calcu- 
lated to  rivet  the  attention  and  awaken  the  purest  and  deepest  sympathies  of  the 
heart  as  this  book.  The  man  who  has  not  read  these  tales  has  yet  to  learn  a 
lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  :  and,  though  '  Ten  Thousand  a  Year* 
may,  as  a  literary  composition,  claim  precedence,  we  think  it  lacks  something — a 
very  little — of  that  truthful  simplicity,  that  trusting  and  religious  fervor  that  re- 
fines every  sentiment  and  hallows  every  aspiration  inspired  by  the  elder  work." 

His  last  work  is  "Now  and  Then," — "a  vindication,  in  beautiful  prose,  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  A  grander  moral  is  not  to  be  found  than  that  which  dwells 
on  the  reader's  mind  when  the  book  is  closed ;  conveyed,  too,  as  it  is,  in  language 
as  masculine  and  eloquent  as  any  the  English  tongue  can  furnish."2 

DEATH   AT    THE    TOILET. 

"'Tis  no  use  talking  to  me?  mother;  I  icill  go  to  Mrs.  P 's 

party  to-night,  if  I  die  for  it — that's  fiat  !     You  know  as  well  as  I 

do  that  Lieutenant  X is  to  be  there,  and  he's  going  to  leave 

town  to-morrow — so  up  I  go  to  dress. " 

1  ••  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review."'  »  <;  London  Times." 
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"  Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so  obstinate  ?      You  know  how 

poorly  you  have  been  all  the  week,  and  Dr. says  late  hours 

are  the  worst  things  in  the  world  for  you."  - 

"  Pshaw,  mother  !  nonsense!  nonsense!" 

u  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  I  beg !  0  dear,  dear,  what  a 
night  it  is,  too  :  it  pours  with  rain,  and  blows  a  perfect  hurricane  ! 
You'll  be  wet  and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it.  Come,  now,  won't  you 
stop  and  keep  me  company  to-night?     That's  a  good  girl !" 

"  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well  for  that,  you  know;  for  now 

I'll  go  to  Mrs.  P 's,  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs.     So  up — up — up 

I  go  I" 

Such  were  very  nearly  the  words,  and  such  the  manner  in  which 

Miss  J expressed  her  determination  to  act  in  defiance  of  her 

mother's  wishes  and  entreaties.  She  was  the  only  child  of  her 
widowed  mother,  and  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  completed  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet  no  other  prospect  before  her  than  bleak 
single-blessedness.  A  weaker,  more  frivolous  and  conceited  creature 
never  breathed — the  torment  of  her  amiable  parent — the  nuisance 
of  her  acquaintance.  Though  her  mother's  circumstances  were 
very  straitened — sufficing  barely  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  foot- 
ing in  what  is  called  the  middling  genteel  class  of  society,  this 
young  woman  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  gratify  her 
penchant  for  dress,  and  gadded  about  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
the  most  showily  dressed  person  in  the  neighborhood.  Though  far 
from  being  even  pretty-faced,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  a  good 
figure — for  she  both  stooped  and  was  skinny — she  yet  believed  her- 
self handsome ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant  forwardness  of  demeanor, 
especially  when  in  mixed  company,  extorted  such  attentions  as  per- 
suaded her  that  others  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been  an  occasional  patient  of  mine. 
The  settled  pallor,  the  sallowness  of  her  complexion,  conjointly 
with  other  symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence  of  a  liver-complaint ; 
and  the  last  visits  I  had  paid  her  were  in  consequence  of  frequent 
sensations  of  oppression  and  pain  in  the  chest,  which  clearly  indi- 
cated some  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  I  saw  enough  to  warrant 
me  in  warning  her  mother  of  the  possibility  of  her  daughter's  sud- 
den death  from  this  cause,  and  the  imminent  peril  to  which  she 

exposed  herself   by  dancing,  late  hours,  &c. ;    but  Mrs.  J 's 

remonstrances,  gentle  and  affectionate  as  they  always  were,  were 
thrown  away  upon  her  headstrong  daughter. 

It  was  striking  eight  by  the  church  clock  when  Miss  J lit 

her  chamber-candle  by  her  mother's,  and  withdrew  to  her  room  to 
dress — soundly  rating  the  servant-girl  by  the  way,  for  not  having 
starched  some  article  or  other  which  she  intended  to  have  worn  that 
evening.  As  her  toilet  was  usually  a  long  and  laborious  business, 
it  did  not  occasion  much  surprise  to  her  mother,  who  was  sitting  by 
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the  fire  in  their  little  parlor  reading  some  book  of  devotion,  that  the 
church-chimes  announced  the  first  quarter  past  nine  o'clock  without 
her  daughter's  making  her  appearance.  The  noise  she  had  made 
overhead  in  walking  to  and  fro  to  her  drawers,  dressing-table,  &c. 
had  ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  her  mother  supposed  she 
was  then  engaged  at  her  glass  adjusting  her  hair  and  preparing  her 
complexion. 

"  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Charlotte  so  very  careful  about 

her  dress  to-night !"    exclaimed    Mrs.  J ,  removing  her    eyes 

from  the  book  and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire — "  Oh  !  it  must 

be  because  young  Lieutenant  X is  to  be  there.     Well,  I  was 

young  myself  once,  and  it's  very  excusable  in  Charlotte — heigh-ho  !" 
She  heard  the  wind  howling  so  dismally  without,  that  she  drew  to- 
gether the  coals  of  her  brisk  fire,  and  was  laying  down  the  poker 
when  the  clock  of church  struck  the  second  quarter  after  nine. 

"Wky,  what  in  the  world  can  Charlotte  be  doing  all  this  while  ?" 
she  again  inquired.  She  listened — u  I  have  not  heard  her  moving 
for  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour  !  I'll  call  the  maid  and  ask." 
She  rung  the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

"  Betty,  Miss  J is  not  gone  yet,  is  she  ?" 

"  Xo,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  I  took  up  the  curling-irons 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as  she  had  put  one  of  her 
curls  out;  and  she  said  she  should  soon  be  ready.  She's  burst  her 
new  muslin  dress  behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into  a  way,  ma'am." 

"Go  up  to  her  room,  then,  Betty,  ancl  see  if  she  wants  any  thing; 
and  tell  her  it's  half-past  nine  o'clock,"  said  Mrs.  J .  The  ser- 
vant accordingly  went  up-stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bedroom-door 
once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no  answer.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  except  when  the  wind   shook  the  window.     Could  Miss 

J have  fallen  asleep  ?     Oh,  impossible  !     She  knocked  again, 

but  unsuccessfully  as  before.  She  became  a  little  flustered,  and, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  opened  the  door  and  entered.     There  was 

Miss  J sitting  at  the  glass.     "  Why,  la,  ma'am,"  commenced 

Betty,  in  a  petulant  tone,  walking  up  to  her,  "here  have  I  been 
knocking  for  these  five  minutes,  and "  Betty  staggered  horror- 
struck  to  the  bed,  and  uttering  a  loud  shriek  alarmed  Mrs.  J , 

who  instantly  tottered  up-stairs,  almost  palsied  with  fright.  Miss 
J was  dead  ! 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes,  for  my  house  was  not  more 
than  two  streets  distant.  It  was  a  stormy  night  in  March ;  and 
the  desolate  aspect  of  things  without — deserted  streets,  the  dreary 
howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain — con- 
tributed to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  when  connected  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  awful  event  that  had  summoned  me  out,  which 
was  deepened  into  horror  by  the  spectacle  I  was  doomed  to  witness. 
On  reaching  the  house,  I  found  Mrs.  J— - —  in  violent  hysterics, 
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surrounded  by  several  of  her  neighbors,  who  had  been  called  in  to 
her  assistance.  I  repaired  instantly  to  the  scene  of  death,  and  be- 
held what  I  shall  never  forget.  The  room  was  occupied  by  a  white- 
curtained  bed.  There  was  but  one  window,  and  before  it  was  a 
table,  on  which  stood  a  looking-glass  hung  with  a  little  white 
drapery;  and  the  various  paraphernalia  of  the  toilet  lay  scattered 
about — pins,   brooches,   curling-papers,    ribands,    gloves,  &c.     An 

arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  table,  and  in  it  sat  Miss  J ,  stone 

dead.  Her  head  rested  upon  her  right  hand,  her  elbow  supported 
by  the  table ;  while  her  left  hung  down  by  her  side,  grasping  a  pair 
of  curling-irons.  Each  of  her  wrists  was  encircled  by  a  showy  gilt 
bracelet.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  muslin  frock,  with  a  little 
bordering  of  blonde.  Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  glass,  which, 
by  the  light  of  the  expiring  candle,  reflected,  with  frightful  fidelity, 
the  clammy  fixed  features,  daubed  over  with  rouge  and  carmine — 
the  fallen  lower  jaw,  and  the  eyes  directed  full  into  the  glass  with 
a  cold,  dull  stare,  that  was  appalling.  On  examining  the  counte- 
nance more  narrowly,  I  thought  I  detected  the  traces  of  a  smirk  of 
conceit  and  self-complacency,  which  not  even  the  palsying  touch  of 
death  could  wholly  obliterate.  The  hair  of  the  corpse,  all  smooth 
and  glossy,  was  curled  with  elaborate  precision ;  and  the  skinny, 
sallow  neck  was  encircled  with  a  string  of  glistening  pearls.  The 
ghastly  visage  of  death  thus  leering  through  the  tinselry  of  fashion 
— "the  vain  show"  of  artificial  joy — was  a  horrible  mockery  of  the 
fooleries  of  life ! 

Indeed,  it  was  a  most  humiliating  and  shocking  spectacle.  Poor 
creature  !  struck  dead  in  the  very  act  of  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of 
female  vanity !  She  must  have  been  dead  for  some  time,  perhaps 
for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  when  I  arrived — for  nearly  all 
the  animal  heat  had  deserted  the  body,  which  was  rapidly  stiffening. 
I  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  draw  a  little  blood  from  the  arm.  Two 
or  three  women  present  proceeded  to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  bed 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  out.  What  strange  passiveness  !  No 
resistance  offered  to  them  while  straightening  the  bent  right  arm, 
and  binding  the  jaws  together  with  a  faded  white  riband  which 
Miss  J had  destined  for  her  waist  that  evening. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  we  found  that  death  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  disease  of  the  heart.  Her  life  might  have  been  pro- 
tracted, possibly  for  years,  had  she  but  taken  my  advice  and  that 
of  her  mother.  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses,  as  well  in 
the  calm  composure  of  natural  death  as  mangled  and  distorted  by 
violence  \  but  never  have  I  seen  so  startling  a  satire  upon  human 
vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and  loathsome  a  spectacle  as  a  corpse 
dressed  for  a  ball ! 
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CHARLES  MACKAY.     1812. 

Charles  Mackay,  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day.  was  born  at 
Perth,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1812.  He  fitted  himself  for  the  bar,  and  prac- 
tised a  short  time ;  but  his  love -of  literature  predominated  over  "  briefs"  and 
"forms,"  and  he  became  an  author  by  profession.  In  1834  he  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  which  was  the  means  of  his  being  introduced  to  the  editor  of 
the  "Morning  Chronicle,'*  and  he  soon  became  connected  with  that  paper,  and 
continued  in  that  position  for  nine  years.  In  1844  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Glas- 
gow Argus;"  and  in  1846  the  university  of  that  city  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Mackay's  chief  prose  works  are,  "Longbeard,  Lord  of  London,"  a  ro- 
mance :  "The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,-"  ''Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popu- 
lar Delusions;"  and  "The  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Lakes."  He  has 
also  written  many  excellent  articles  in  "  Chambers'  Journal,"  and  it  is  said  he 
now  writes  the  chief  leading  articles  for  the  "  Illustrated  London  News."  His 
poetical  works  are,  "  The  Hope  of  the  World  ;"  "  Egeria,  the  Spirit  of  Nature  ;" 
"  Salamandrine,  or  Love  and  Immortality ;"  u  Legends  of  the  Isles  and  other 
Poems  ;"  "  Voices  from  the  Mountains  •"  "  Town  Lyrics ;"  and  "  Voices  from  the 
Crowd." 

Mr.  Mackay  is  emphatically  the  lyric  poet  of  progress.  He  writes  with  great 
animation  and  deep  feeling,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  he  has  a  true  heart — 
a  deeply  philanthropic  spirit;  and  that  he  has  a  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  happi- 
ness of  the  race, — in  the  reign  of  universal  love.  Of  his  "Voices  from  the 
Crowd,"  he  himself  says:  "Those  lyrical  pieces  were  for  the  most  part  written 
in  a  time  of  political  and  social  agitation — to  aid,  as  far  as  rhymes  could  aid,  the 
efforts  of  the  zealous  and  able  men  who  were  endeavoring  to  create  a  public  opi- 
nion in  favor  of  untaxed  food,  and  of  free  trade  and  free  intercourse  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  They  were  written  as  plainly  as  possible,  that  they  might 
appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  people's  language,  and  express  the  wants  of  the  many 
in  phraseology  broad,  simple,  and  intelligible  as  the  occasion." 


THE    WATCHER    ON    THE    TOWER. 

"What  dost  thou  see,  lone  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Is  the  day  breaking  ?  comes  the  wish'd-for  hour  ? 
Tell  us  the  signs,  and  stretch  abroad  thy  hand, 
If  the  bright  morning  dawns  upon  the  land." 

"The  stars  are  clear  above  me,  scarcely  one 
Has  dimm'd  its  rays  in  reverence  to  the  sun  ; 
But  yet  I  see  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
Some  fair,  faint  streaks,  as  if  the  light  would  surge." 

"  And  is  that  all,  oh,  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Look  forth  again ;  it  must  be  near  the  hour. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  snowy  mountain  copes, 
And  the  green  woods  beneath  them  on  the  slopes?" 
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"A  mist  envelops  them;  I  cannot  trace 
Their  outline ;  but  the  day  comes  on  apace. 
The  clouds  roll  up  in  gold  and  amber  flakes, 
And  all  the  stars  grow  dim.     The  morning  breaks." 

"  We  thank  thee,  lonely  watcher  on  the  tower  ; 
But  look  again  ;  and  tell  us,  hour  by  hour, 
All  thou  beholdest ;  many  of  us  die 
Ere  the  day  comes;  oh,  give  them  a  reply!" 

"  I  hope,  but  cannot  tell.     I  hear  a  song, 
Vivid  as  day  itself,  and  clear  and  strong, 
As  of  a  lark — young  prophet  of  the  noon — 
Pouring  in  sunlight  his  seraphic  tune." 

"What  doth  he  say — oh,  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Is  he  a  prophet  ?     Doth  the  dawning  hour 
Inspire  his  music  ?     Is  his  chant  sublime, 
Fill'd  with  the  glories  of  the  Future  time  ?" 

"He  prophesies  ; — his  heart  is  full ; — his  lay 
Tells  of  the  brightness  of  a  peaceful  day — 
A  day  not  cloudless,  nor  devoid  of  storm, 
But  sunny  for  the  most,  and  clear  and  warm." 

"We  thank  thee,  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower, 
For  all  thou  tellest.     Sings  he  of  an  hour 
When  Error  shall  decay,  and  Truth  grow  strong, 
And  Right  shall  rule  supreme  and  vanquish  Wrong  ?" 

"He  sings  of  Brotherhood,  and  joy  and  peace, 
Of  days  when  jealousies  and  hate  shall  cease ; 
When  war  shall  die,  and  man's  progressive  mind 
Soar  as  unfetter'd  as  its  God  design'd." 

"Well  done  !  thou  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower ! 
Is  the  day  breaking  ?  dawns  the  happy  hour  ? 
We  pine  to  see  it : — tell  us,  yet  again, 
If  the  broad  daylight  breaks  upon  the  plain?" 

"It  breaks — it  comes — the  misty  shadows  fly: — 
A  rosy  radiance  gleams  upon  the  sky ; 
The  mountain-tops  reflect  it  calm  and  clear ; 
The  plain  is  yet  in  shade,  but  day  is  near." 


THE   GOOD    TIME   COMING. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
We  may  not  live  to  see  the  day, 
But  earth  shall  glisten  in  the  ray 

Of  the  good  time  coming. 
Cannon-balls  may  aid  the  truth, 

But  thought's  a  weapon  stronger ; 
We'll  win  our  battle  by  its  aid ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 
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There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming: 
The  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword, 
And  Right,  not  Might,  shall  be  the  lord, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
"Worth,  not  Birth,  shall  rule  mankind, 

And  be  acknowledged  stronger  ; 
The  proper  impulse  has  been  given  ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
War  in  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then, 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger ; 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake  ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming: 
Hateful  rivalries  of  creed 
Shall  not  make  their  martyrs  bleed 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Religion  shall  be  shorn  of  pride, 

And  nourish  all  the  stronger ; 
And  Charity  shall  trim  her  lamp  ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 
There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
The  people  shall  be  temperate, 
And  shall  love  instead  of  hate, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
They  shall  use,  and  not  abuse, 

And  make  all  virtue  stronger, 
The  reformation  has  begun  ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 
There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
Let  us  aid  it  all  we  can, 
Every  woman,  every  man, 

The  good  time  coming. 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  impulse  stronger  ; 
'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 


THE    THREE    PREACHERS. 


There  are  three  preachers,  ever  preaching, 
Fill'd  with  eloquence  and  power. 

One  is  old,  with  locks  of  white, 

Skinny  as  an  anchorite  ; 
And  he  preaches  every  hour 
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With  a  shrill  fanatic  voice, 

And  a  bigot's  fiery  scorn  : — 
"  Backward  !  ye  presumptuous  nations  ; 

Man  to  misery  is  born ! 
Born  to  drudge,  and  sweat,  and  suffer — 

Born  to  labor  and  to  pray ; 
Backward  !  ye  presumptuous  nations, 

Back! — be  humble  and  obey  !" 

The  second  is  a  milder  preacher  ; 

Soft  he  talks,  as  if  he  sung ; 
Sleek  and  slothful  is  his  look, 
And  his  words,  as  from  a  book, 

Issue  glibly  from  his  tongue. 
With  an  air  of  self-content, 

High  he  lifts  his  fair  white  hands : 
" Stand  ye  still  !  ye  restless  nations; 

And  be  happy,  all  ye  lands ! 
Fate  is  law,  and  law  is  perfect ; 

If  ye  meddle,  ye  will  mar; 
Change  is  rash,  and  ever  was  so : 

We  are  happy  as  we  are." 

Mightier  is  the  younger  preacher ; 

Genius  flashes  from  his  eyes : 
And  the  crowds  who  hear  his  voice, 
Give  him,  while  their  souls  rejoice, 

Throbbing  bosoms  for  replies. 
Awed  they  listen,  yet  elated, 

While  his  stirring  accents  fall ; — 
" Forward!  ye  deluded  nations, 

Progress  is  the  rule  of  all: 
Man  was  made  for  healthful  effort ; 

Tyranny  has  crush' d  him  long  ; 
He  shall  march  from  good  to  better, 

And  do  battle  with  the  wrong. 

"  Standing  still  is  childish  folly, 

Going  backward  is  a  crime  ; 
None  should  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  he  can  cure :  — 

Onward  !  keep  the  march  of  Time. 
Onward  !  while  a  wrong  remains 

To  be  conquer'd  by  the  right ; 
While  oppression  lifts  a  finger 

To  affront  us  by  his  might : 
•  While  an  error  clouds  the  reason 

Of  the  universal  heart, 
Or  a  slave  awaits  his  freedom, 

Action  is  the  wise  man's  part. 

"Lo  !  the  world  is  rich  in  blessings — 

Earth  and  Ocean,  Flame  and  Wind 
Have  unnumber'd  secrets  still, 
To  be  ransack' d  when  you  will, 

For  the  service  of  mankind ; 
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Science  is  a  child  as  yet, 

And  her  power  and  scope  shall  grow, 
And  her  triumphs  in  the  future 

Shall  diminish  toil  and  woe ; 
Shall  extend  the  bounds  of  pleasure 

With  an  ever-widening  ken, 
And  of  woods  and  wildernesses 

Make  the  homes  of  happy  men. 

"  Onward  ! — there  are  ills  to  conquer, 

Daily  wickedness  is  wrought, 
Tyranny  is  swoll'n  with  Pride, 
Bigotry  is  deified, 

Error  intertwined  with  Thought, 
Vice  and  Misery  ramp  and  crawl. 

Root  them  out,  their  day  has  pass'd: 
Goodness  is  alone  immortal ; 

Evil  was  not  made  to  last: — 
Onward!   and  all  Earth  shall  aid  us 

Ere  our  peaceful  flag  be  furl'd." 
And  the  preaching  of  this  preacher 

Stirs  the  pulses  of  the  world. 


WHAT    MIGHT    BE    DONE. 

What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise — 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 

Would  they  unite, 

In  love  and  right, 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another  ? 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 
With  kindling  drops  of  loving-kindness, 

And  knowledge  pour, 

From  shore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies,  and  wrongs, 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together ; 
And  wine  and  corn, 
To  each  man  born, 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod, 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow, 

Might  stand  erect 

In  self-respect, 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

What  might  be  done  ?     This  might  be  done, 
And  more  than  this,  my  suffering  brother- 
More  than  the  tongue    . 
Ever  said  or  sung, 
If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 
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THE    BROTHERS    HARE. 

Few  books  contain  more  gems  of  instructive  and  suggestive  thought,  than  the 
two  volumes  of  "  Guesses  at  Truth/'  first  and  second  series,  by  the  two  brothers, 
Charles  Julius  and  Augustus  Hare,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
latter  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  duty  of  editing  their  joint  productions  de- 
volved on  the  present  archdeacon,  Charles  Julius  Hare,  whose  contributions  are 
marked  by  the  letter  U.,  while  those  with  other  marks  are  written  either  by  his 
brother  or  by  some  congenial  friends.     In  the  original  preface,  the  editor  says, — 

"  If  I  am  addressing  one  of  that  numerous  class  who  need  to  be  told  what  to 
think,  let  me  advise  you  to  meddle  with  the  book  no  further.  You  wish  to  buy  a 
house  ready  furnisht :  do  not  come  to  look  for  it  in  a  stone-quarry.  But,  if  you 
are  building  up  your  own  opinions  for  yourself,  and  only  want  to  be  provided 
with  materials,  you  may  meet  with  many  things  in  these  pages  to  suit  you." 

WHAT  YOUTH  SHOULD  LEARN. 

The  teachers  of  youth,  in  a  free  country,  should  select  those 
books  for  their  chief  study — so  far,  I  mean,  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned— -which  are  best  adapted  to  foster  a  spirit  of. manly  freedom. 
The  duty  of  preserving  the  liberty  which  our  ancestors,  through 
God's  blessing,  won,  establisht,  and  handed  down  to  us,  is  no  less 
imperative  than  any  commandment  in  the  second  table,  if  it  be 
not  the  concentration  of  the  whole.  And  is  this  duty  to  be  learnt 
from  the  investigations  of  science  ?  Is  it  to  be  pickt  up  in  the 
crucible  ?  or  extracted  from  the  properties  of  lines  and  numbers  ? 
I  fear  there  is  a  moment  of  broken  lights  in  the  intellectual  day  of 
civilized  countries,  when,  among  the  manifold  refractions  of  Know- 
ledge, Wisdom  is  almost  lost  sight  of. 

FREE    TRADE. 

A  statesman  may  do  much  for  commerce,  most  by  leaving  it 
alone.  A  river  never  flows  so  smoothly  as  when  it  follows  its  own 
course,  without  either  aid  or  check.  Let  it  make  its  own  bed :  it 
will  do  so  better  than  you  can. 

MILTON. 

Of  Milton's  mind,  the  leading  characteristic  is  its  unity.  He  has 
the  thoughts  of  all  ages  at  his  command ;  but  he  has  made  them 
his  own.  He  sits  "  high  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  adorned  With 
all  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,  And  where  the  gorgeous  East 
with  richest  hand  Has  showered  barbaric  pearl  and  gold."  There 
are  no  false  gems  in  him,  no  tinsel.  It  seems  as  if  nothing  could 
dwell  in  his  mind  but  what  was  grand  and  sterling. 
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COLONIZATION. 

If  any  persons  are  to  be  selected  by  preference  for  the  peopling 
of  a  new  country,  they  ought  rather  to  be  the  most  temperate,  the 
most  prudent,  the  most  energetic,  the  most  virtuous  in  the  whole 
nation.  For  their  task  is  the  most  arduous,  requiring  Wisdom  to 
put  forth  all  her  strength  and  all  her  craft  for  its  worthy  execution. 
Their  responsibility  is  the  most  weighty,  seeing  that  upon  them  the 
character  of  a  whole  people  for  ages  will  mainly  depend.  And  they 
will  find  much  to  dishearten  them,  much  to  draw  them  astray,  with- 
out being  protected  against  their  own  hearts,  and  upheld  and  forti- 
fied in  their  better  resolves,  as  in  a  regularly  constituted  state  all 
men  are  in  some  measure,  by  the  healthy  and  cordial  influences  of 
Law  and  Custom  and  Opinion.  Oh  that  statesmen  would  consider 
what  a  glorious  privilege  they  enjoy,  when  they  are  allowed  to  be- 
come the  fathers  of  a  new  people  !  This,  however,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  things  which  God  has  reserved  wholly  to  himself. 

We  have  long  been  unmindful,  as  a  nation,  of  that  which  in  our 
colonial  policy  we  ought  to  deem  our  highest  duty — the  duty  of 
planting  the  colonies  of  Christ.  "We  have  thought  only  of  planting 
the  colonies  of  3Iammon,  not  those  of  Christ,  nor  even  those  of 
Minerva  and  Apollo.  Nay,  till  very  lately,  we  sent  out  our  colo- 
nists not  so  much  to  Christianize  the  heathen,  as  to  be  heathenized 
by  them  :  and  when  a  Christian  is  heathenized,  then  does  the  say- 
ing come  to  pass  in  all  its  darkness  and  wo,  that  the  last  state  of 
such  a  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 


PHYSICAL    AND    MORAL    POWER    CONTRASTED. 

Let  us  cast  our  thoughts  backward.  Of  all  the  works  of  all  the 
men  who  were  living  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  what  is  remain- 
ing now  ?  One  man  was  then  lord  of  half  the  known  earth.  In 
power  none  could  vie  with  him,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  few. 
He  had  sagacious  ministers  and  able  generals.  Of  all  his  works, 
of  all  theirs,  of  all  the  works  of  the  other  princes  and  rulers  in 
those  ages,  what  is  left  now  ?  Here  and  there  a  name,  and  here 
and  there  a  ruin  !  Of  the  works  of  those  who  wielded  a  mightier 
weapon  than  the  sword — a  weapon  that  the  rust  cannot  eat  away  so 
rapidly,  a  weapon  drawn  from  the  armory  of  thought — some  still 
live  and  act,  and  are  cherisht  and  revered  by  the  learned.  The 
range  of  their  influence,  however,  is  narrow  :  it  is  confined  to  few, 
and  even  in  them  mostly  to  a  few  of  their  meditative,  not  of  their 
active  hours.  But  at  the  same  time  there  issued  from  a  nation 
among  the  most  despised  of  the  earth,  twelve  poor  men,  with  no 
sword  in  their  hands,  scantily  supplied  with  the  stores  of  human 
learning  or  thought.     They  went  forth  East,  and  West,  and  Xorth, 
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and  South,  into  all  quarters  of  the  world.  They  were  reviled; 
they  were  spit  upon  ;  they  were  trampled  under  foot ;  every  engine 
of  torture,  every  mode  of  death  was  employed  to  crush  them.  And 
where  is  their  work  now  ?  It  is  set  as  a  diadem  on  the  brows  of 
the  nations.  Their  voice  sounds  at  this  day  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  High  and  low  hear  it ;  kings  on  their  thrones  bow  down  to 
it ;  senates  acknowledge  it  as  their  law ;  the  poor  and  afflicted  re- 
joice in  it;  and  as  it  has  triumpht  over  all  those  powers  which  de- 
stroy the  works  of  man — as,  instead  of  falling  before  them  it  has 
gone  on,  age  after  age,  increasing  in  power  and  in  glory — so  is  it 
the  only  voice  which  can  triumph  over  Death,  and  turn  the  king 
of  terrors  into  an  angel  of  light. 

Therefore,  even  if  princes  and  statesmen  had  no  higher  motive 
than  the  desire  of  producing  works  which  are  to  last  and  to  bear 
their  names  over  the  waves  of  time,  they  should  aim  at  becoming 
the  fellow-laborers,  not  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus,  nor  even  of  Au- 
gustus and  Agrippa,  but  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Their  object  should 
be,  not  to  build  monuments  which  crumble  away  and  are  forgotten, 
but  to  work  among  the  builders  of  that  which  is  truly  the  Eternal 
City.  For  so,  too,  will  it  be  eighteen  hundred  years  hence,  if  the 
world  lasts  so  long.  Of  the  works  of  our  generals  and  statesmen, 
eminent  as  several  of  them  have  been,  all  traces  will  have  vanisht. 
Indeed,  of  him  who  was  the  mightiest  among  them,  all  traces  have 
well-nigh  vanisht  already.  For  they  who  deal  in  death  are  mostly 
given  up  soon  to  death — they  and  their  works.  Of  our  poets  and 
philosophers,  some  may  still  survive ;  and  many  a  thoughtful  youth 
in  distant  regions  may  still  repair  for  wisdom  to  the  fountains  of 
Burke  and  Wordsworth.  But  the  works  which  assuredly  will  live, 
and  be  great  and  glorious,  are  the  works  of  those  poor  unregarded 
men,  who  have  gone  forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  twelve  from  Judea, 
whether  to  India,  to  Africa,  to  Greenland,  or  to  the  isles  in  the 
Pacific.  As  their  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  so  are 
their  works :  and  it  may  be  that  the  noblest  memorial  of  England, 
in  those  days,  will  be  the  Christian  empire  of  New  Zealand. 

IN   WHAT    CONSISTS   A  NATION'S    STRENGTH 

The  strength  of  a  nation,  humanly  speaking,  consists  not  in  its 
population  or  wealth  or  knowledge,  or  in  any  other  such  heartless 
and  merely  scientific  elements,  but  in  the  number  of  its  proprietors. 
Such,  too,  according  to  the  most  learned  and  wisest  of  historians, 
was  the  opinion  of  antiquity.  "All  ancient  legislators,  (says  Nie- 
buhr,  when  speaking  of  Numa,)  and  above  all  Moses,  rested  the 
result  of  their  ordinances  for  virtue,  civil  order,  and  good  manners, 
on  securing  landed  property,  or  at  least  the  hereditary  possession  of 
land  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens." 
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A   CHRISTIAN    GENTLEMAN. 

A  Christian  is  God  Almighty's  gentleman  :  a  gentleman,  in  the 
vulgar,  superficial  way  of  under  standing  the  word,  is  the  Devil's 
Christian.  But  to  throw  aside  these  polisht  and  too  current  coun- 
terfeits for  something  valuable  and  sterling,  the  real  gentleman 
should  be  gentle  in  every  thing,  as  least  in  every  thing  that  depends 
on  himself — in  carriage,  temper,  constructions,  aims,  desires.  He 
ought  therefore  to  be  mild,  calm,  quiet,  even,  temperate, — not 
hasty  in  judgment,  not  exorbitant  in  ambition,  not  overbearing, 
not  proud,  not  rapacious,  not  oppressive ;  for  these  things  are  con- 
trary to  gentleness. 

DESPISE   NOT    S3IALL   THINGS. 

Thrift  is  the  best  means  of  thriving.  This  is  one  of  the  truths 
that  force  themselves  on  the  understanding  of  very  early  ages,  when 
it  is  almost  the  only  means ;  and  few  truths  are  such  favorites  with 
that  selfish  housewifery  shrewdness,  which  has  ever  been  the  chief 
parent  and  retailer  of  proverbs.  Hence,  there  is  no  lack  of  such 
sayings  as,  A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year.  Take  care  of  the  pence, 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  former  of  these  saws,  which  bears  such  strongly 
markt  features  of  homelier  times,  may  be  out  of  date  in  these 
days  of  inordinate  gains  and  still  more  inordinate  desires;  when 
it  seems  as  though  nobody  could  be  satisfied  until  he  has  dug  up 
the  earth,  and  drunk  up  the  sea,  and  outgallopt  the  sun.  Many 
now  are  so  insensible  to  the  inestimable  value  of  a  regular  increase, 
however  slow,  that  they  would  probably  cry  out  scornfully,  A  fig 
for  your  groat!  Would  you  have  me  be  at  the  trouble  of  picking 
up  and  laying  by  a  pin  a  day,  for  the  sake  of  being  a  groat  the 
richer  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Still  both  these  maxims,  taken  in  their  true  spirit,  are  admirable 
prudential  rules  for  the  whole  of  our  housekeeping  through  life. 
Nor  is  their  usefulness  limited  to  the  purse.  That  still  more  valu- 
able portion  of  our  property,  our  time,  stands  equally  in  need  of 
good  husbandry.  It  is  only  by  making  much  of  our  minutes,  that 
we  can  make  much  of  our  days  and  years.  Every  stitch  that  is  let 
down  may  force  us  to  unravel  a  score. 

Moreover,  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  it  is  by  little  acts  of 
watchful  kindness,  recurring  daily  and  hourly — and  opportunities 
of  doing  kindnesses,  if  sought  for,  are  for  ever  starting  up — it  is 
by  words,  by  tones,  by  gestures,  by  looks,  that  affection  is  won  and 
preserved.  He  who  neglects  these  trifles,  yet  boasts  that,  whenever 
a  great  sacrifice  is  called  for,  he  shall  be  ready  to  make  it,  will  rarely 
be  loved.     The  likelihood  is,  he  will  not  make  it;  and  if  he  does, 
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it  will  be  much  rather  for  his  own  sake  than  for  his  neighbor's. 
Many  persons,  indeed,  are  said  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish; 
but  they  who  are  penny-foolish  will  hardly  be  pound-wise,  although 
selfish  vanity  may  now  and  then,  for  a  moment,  get  the  better  of 
selfish  indolence  :  for  Wisdom  will  always  have  a  microscope  in  her 
hand. 

But  these  sayings  are  still  more.  They  are,  among  the  highest 
maxims  of  the  highest  prudence,  that  which  superintends  the  house- 
keeping of  our  souls.  The  reason  why  people  so  ill  know  how  to 
do  their  duty  on  great  occasions  is,  that  they  will  not  be  diligent  in 
doing  their  duty  on  little  occasions.  Here,  too,  let  us  only  take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves :  for 
Grod  will  be  the  paymaster.  But  how  will  He  pay  us  ?  In  kind, 
doubtless,  by  supplying  us  with  greater  occasions,  and  enabling  us 
to  act  worthily  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  a  law  of  continuity,  whereby  in 
ascending  we  can  only  mount  step  by  step,  so  is  there  a  law  of  con- 
tinuity whereby  they  who  descend  must  sink,  and  that,  too,  with  an 
ever-increasing  velocity.  No  propagation  or  multiplication  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  evil,  unless  it  be  checkt ;  no  growth  more  certain. 
He  who  is  in  for  a  penny,  to  take  another  expression  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  if  he  does  not  resolutely  fly,  will  find  he  is  in  for 
a  pound. 

"  COMING   OF   AGE." 

Everybody  is  impatient  for  the  time  when  he  shall  be  his  own 
master.  And  if  coming  of  age  were  to  make  one  so,  if  years  could 
indeed  "  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  it  would  rightly  be  a  day 
of  rejoicing  to  a  whole  household  and  neighborhood.  But  too  often 
he  who  is  impatient  to  become  his  own  master,  when  the  outward 
checks  are  removed,  merely  becomes  his  own  slave — the  slave  of  a 
master  in  the  insolent  flush  of  youth,  hasty,  headstrong,  wayward, 
and  tyrannical.  Had  he  really  become  his  own  master,  the  first 
act  of  his  dominion  over  himself  would  have  been  to  put  himself 
under  the  dominion  of  a  higher  master  and  a  wiser. 

HOW   WE    MAY    "  INHERIT    THE   EARTH." 

The  inheritance  of  the  earth  is  promist  to  the  godly.  How  in- 
separably is  this  promise  bound  up  with  the  command  to  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves  !  For  what  is  it  to  inherit  land  ?  To  pos- 
sess it;  to  enjoy  it;  to  have  it  as  our  own.  Now,  if  we  did  love 
our  fellow-men  as  ourselves, — if  their  interests,  their  joys,  their 
good  were  as  dear  to  us  as  our  own,  then  would  all  their  property 
be  ours.     We  should  have  the  same  enjoyment  from  it  as  if  it  were 
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called  by  our  name.  We  can  feel  the  truth  of  this  in  the  case  of  a 
dear  friend,  of  a  brother ;  still  more  in  that  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
who,  though  two  persons,  are  in  every  interest  one.  Were  this  love 
extended  to  all,  it  would  once  more  make  all  mankind  one  people 
and  one  family.  To  this  end,  the  first  Christians  sought  to  have  all 
things  in  common  :  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things 
which  he  jpossest  was  his  own,  (Acts  iv.  32.)  In  proportion  as  we 
grow  to  think  and  feel  that  the  concerns  of  others  are  no  less  im- 
portant to  us  than  our  own,  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  share  their 
pleasures  and  their  sorrows — to  rejoice  with  them  when  they  rejoice, 
and  to  suffer  and  mourn  with  them  when  they  suffer  and  mourn — 
in  the  selfsame  measure  do  we  taste  the  blessedness  of  the  promise 
that  we  shall  inherit  the  earth.  It  is  not  the  narrow  span  of  our 
own  garden,  of  our  own  field,  that  we  then  enjoy.  Our  own  pros- 
perity does  not  bound  our  happiness.  That  happiness  is  infinitely 
multiplied  as  we  take  interest  in  all  that  befalls  our  neighbors,  and 
find  an  ever-flowing  source  of  fresh  joy  in  every  blessing  bestowed 
on  every  soul  around  us. 


JOHN  KEBLE.     1805. 


Rev.  John  Keble,  vicar  of  Hursley,  near  Winchester,  (born  about  the  year 
1805,)  is  extensively  known  and  read  as  one  of  the  sweetest  sacred  lyric  poets  of 
the  present  century.  He  attained  considerable  eminence  as  a  general  scholar  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  held  for  some  time  the  honorable  post  of  "  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry"  there.  He  now  confines  himself  chiefly  to  his  duties  as  parish 
minister  in  the  beautiful  region  near  Winchester. 

Mr.  Keble  is  the  author  of  "Child's  Christian  Year;''  "The  Christian  Year;" 
"Lyra3  Innocentium  •"  " Prreleetiones,  Academicse  Oxonii  Habitas,-"  "The  Psal- 
ter or  Psalms  of  David  in  English  Verse  ;"  and  various  "  Sermons."  He  is  also 
understood  to  be  the  writer  of  the  very  able  article  on  "  Sacred  Poetry"  in  the 
thirty-second  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

MORNING. 

"  His  compassions  fail  not.    They  are  new  every  morning." — Lament,  iii.  22,  23. 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn, 
That,  ere  the  glorious  sun  be  born, 
By  some  soft  touch  invisible 
Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell ; — 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight 
Upon  our  thankless,  joyless  sight? 
Who,  day  by  day,  to  sin  awake, 
Seldom  of  heaven  and  you  partake  ? 
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Oh  !  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  morn  arise! 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new  I1 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  wakening  and  uprising  prove ; 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies,  each  returning  day, 

Hover  around  us  while  we  pray; 

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set,  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  cell, 
Our  neighbor  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky : 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God. 

Only,  0  Lord,  in  thy  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above ; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 


EVENING. 

"  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent." — Luke  xxiv.  29. 

When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
Be  my  last  thought,  how  sweet  to  rest 
For  ever  on  my  Saviour's  breast. 
Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 
For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live : 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die. 
Thou  Framer  of  the  light  and  dark, 
Steer  through  the  tempest  thine  own  ark : 
Amid  the  howling  wintry  sea 
We  are  in  port  if  we  have  Thee. 

If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  thine 
Have  spurn'd  to-day  the  voice  divine, 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin ; 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

1  Rev.  xxi.  5. 
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Watch  by  the  sick  :   enrich  the  poor 
With  blessings  from  thy  boundless  store : 
Be  every  mourner's  sleep  to-night 
Like  infants'  slumbers,  pure  and  light. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take ; 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  thy  love 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above. 


THE   DOVE   ON   THE    CROSS. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  hut,  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you." — 
John  xvi.  7. 

My  Saviour,  can  it  ever  be 
That  I  should  gain  by  losing  Thee  ? 
The  watchful  mother  tarries  nigh, 
Though  sleep  have  closed  her  infant's  eye; 
For  should  he  wake,  and  find  her  gone, 
She  knows  she  could  not  bear  his  moan. 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  child, 

And  Thou  art  more  than  mother  dear : 
Without  Thee  heaven  were  but  a  wild : 

How  can  I  live  without  Thee  here  ? 

"  'Tis  good  for  you  that  I  should  go, 
You  lingering  yet  awhile  below;" — 
'Tis  thine  own  gracious  promise,  Lord ! 
Thy  saints  have  proved  the  faithful  word, 
When  heaven's  bright  boundless  avenue 
Far  open'd  on  their  eager  view, 
And  homeward  to  thy  Father's  throne, 

Still  lessening,  brightening  on  their  sight, 
Thy  shadowy  car  went  soaring  on ; 

They  track' d  Thee  up  the  abyss  of  light. 

The  days  of  hope  and  prayer  are  past, 
The  day  of  comfort  dawns  at  last, 
The  everlasting  gates  again 
Roll  back,  and  lo  !   a  royal  train — 
From  the  far  depth  of  light  once  more 
The  floods  of  glory  earthward  pour ; 
They  part  like  shower-drops  in  mid  air, 

But  ne'er  so  soft  fell  noontide  shower, 
Nor  evening  rainbow  gleam' d  so  fair 

To  weary  swains  in  parched  bower. 

Swiftly  and  straight  each  tongue  of  flame 

Through  cloud  and  breeze  unwavering  came, 

And  darted  to  its  place  of  rest 

On  some  meek  brow,  of  Jesus  blest. 

Nor  fades  it  yet,  that  living  gleam, 

And  still  those  lambent  lightnings  stream; 
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Where'er  the  Lord  is,  there  are  they ; 

In  every  heart  that  gives  them  room, 
They  light  his  altar  every  day, 

Zeal  to  inflame,  and  vice  consume. 
Then,  fainting  soul,  arise  and  sing  ; 
Mount,  but  be  sober  on  the  wing  ; 
Mount  up,  for  heaven  is  won  by  prayer, 
Be  sober,  for  thou  art  not  there  ; 
Till  death  the  weary  spirit  free, 
Thy  God  hath  said,  'Tis  good  for  thee 
To  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight : 

Take  it  on  trust  a  little  while; 
Soon  shalt  thou  read  the  mystery  right 

In  the  full  sunshine  of  his  smile. 
Or  if  thou  yet  more  knowledge  crave, 
Ask  thine  own  heart,  that  willing  slave 
To  all  that  works  thee  wo  or  harm : 
Shouldst  thou  not  need  some  mighty  charm 
To  win  thee  to  thy  Saviour's  side, 
Though  he  had  deign'd  with  thee  to  bide  ? 
The  Spirit  must  stir  the  darkling  deep, 

The  Dove  must  settle  on  the  cross, 
Else  we  should  all  sin  on  or  sleep 

With  Christ  in  sight,  turning  our  gain  to  loss. 


ELIJAH   AT    SAREPTA. 

*  Make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first,  and  bring  it  unto  me,  and  after  make  for  thee  and 

for  thy  son." 

Lo,  cast  at  random  on  the  wild  sea  sand 

A  child  low  wailing  lies  : 
Around  with  eye  forlorn  and  feeble  hand, 

Scarce  heeding  its  faint  cries, 
The  widow' d  mother  in  the  wilderness 

Gathers  dry  boughs,  their  last  sad  meal  to  dress. 

But  who  is  this  that  comes  with  mantle  rude 

And  vigil-wasted  air  ? 
Who  to  the  famish' d  cries,  "  Come,  give  me  food, 

I  with  thy  child  would  share  ?" 
She  bounteous  gives :  but  hard  he  seems  of  heart, 
Who  of  such  scanty  store  would  crave  a  part. 
Haply  the  child  his  little  hand  holds  forth, 

That  all  his  own  may  be. — 
Nay,  simple  one,  thy  mother's  faith  is  worth 

Healing  and  life  to  thee. 
That  handful  given,  for  years  insures  thee  bread ; 
That  drop  of  oil  shall  raise  thee  from  the  dead. 
For  in  yon  haggard  form  He  begs  unseen, 

To  whom  for  life  we  kneel : 
One  little  cake  He  asks  with  lowly  mien, 

Who  blesses  every  meal. 
Lavish  for  Him,  ye  poor,  your  children's  store, 
So  shall  your  cruse  for  many  a  day  run  o'er. 
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And  thou,  dear  child,  though  hungering,  give  glad  way 

To  Jesus  in  his  need: 
So  thy  blest  mother  at  the  awful  day 

Thy  name  in  heaven  may  read ; 
So  by  His  touch  for  ever  mayst  thou  live, 
Who  asks  our  alms,  and  lends  a  heart  to  give. 


BROTHERLY   LOYE. 

No  distance  breaks  the  tie  of  blood  ; 

Brothers  are  brothers  evermore  ; 
Nor  wrong,  nor  wrath  of  deadliest  mood, 

That  magic  may  o'erpower. 
Oft  ere  the  common  source  be  known, 
The  kindred  drops  will  claim  their  own, 
And  throbbing  pulses  silently 
Move  heart  toward  heart  by  sympathy. 

So  is  it  with  true  Christian  hearts, 

Their  mutual  share  in  Jesus'  blood 
An  everlasting  bond  imparts, 

Of  holiest  brotherhood. 
Oh  might  we  all  our  lineage  prove, — 
Give  and  forgive — do  good  and  love  ; 
By  soft  endearments  in  kind  strife 
Lightening  the  load  of  human  life. 


MARTIN   FARQUHAR   TUPPER,     1810. 

This  distinguished  author — distinguished  for  the  fine  fancy,  deep  thought,  and 
elevated  moral  tone  of  most  of  his  writings — has  recently '  made  us  a  visit.  He 
came,  not  to  be  lionized,  but  to  see  our  country,  and  exchange  kindly  words  with 
those  who  had  loved  and  honored,  though  unseen,  the  author  of  the  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy." 

He  is  a  son  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Martin  Tupper,  F.  R.  S.  of  London,  and 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1810.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  due  time  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  but  never  practised  as  a  barrister. 

Mr.  Tupper's  first  publication  of  any  importance  was  the  first  series  of  "  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,"  which  appeared  in  1837:  the  second  series  followed  in  1842. 
This  work  at  once  excited  attention,  and  called  forth  the  most  favorable  criti- 
cisms. His  next  work  was  "  Geraldine,  a  sequel  to  Coleridge's  Christabel,  with 
other  Poems/'  published  in  1838.  This  was  followed,  in  1839,  by  "A  Modern 
Pyramid,  to  commemorate  a  Septuagint  of  Worthies," — designed  to  furnish  illus- 
trations and  descriptions  of  character  of  seventy  of  the  most  remarkable  person- 
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ages  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  ancient  and  modern.  In  1840  appeared  a 
pleasant  volume  of  odds  and  ends,  called  "An  Author's  Mind."  His  next  work 
was  a  moral  novel,  published  in  1844,  entitled  "  The  Crock  of  Gold," — designed 
to  illustrate  the  Sixth  Commandment,  as  well  as  to  show  the  curse  and  hardening 
effects  of  avarice.  It  is  a  talo  beautifully  told,  and  one  of  great  interest  and 
attraction.  The  principal  characters  of  the  story  are  honest  Roger  Acton,  the 
luckless  finder  of  the  "Crock  of  Gold;"  his  pure  and  simple-hearted  daughter 
Grace,  her  lover  Jonathan,  Simon  Jennings  the  murderer,  his  aunt  Bridget  Quarles 
the  murdered  one,  and  Ben  Burke  the  poacher. 

The  same  year  (1844)  Mr.  Tupper  published  two  other  works  of  fiction,  in  one 
volume  each,  namely:  "Heart,  a  social  Novel,"  and  "The  Twins,  a  domestic 
Novel," — both  highly  subservient  to  the  cause  of  sound  morals,  and  depicting 
virtue  and  vice  in  their  appropriate  colors.  His  next  work,  published  in  1845,  is 
entitled  "A  Thousand  Lines," — a  little  tract  of  but  sixty  pages,  containing  poems 
on  various  subjects,  written  in  his  most  captivating  manner. 

Mr.  Tupper  is  most  known  by  his  "Proverbial  Philosophy;"  and  a  book  more 
replete  with  sound  practical  wisdom  is  hardly  to  be  found,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed the  style  of  it  is  in  some  parts  rather  inflated.  His  prose  works  are  also 
eminently  instructive.  Of  these,  "The  Crock  of  Gold"  has  been  most  widely 
read  and  generally  admired ;  for,  as  a  tale  of  intense  interest  and  clear  moral 
point,  it  is  scarcely  exceeded.     The  following  is  the  simple  account  of  its  origin  : — 

"  Some  years  ago  he  purchased  a  house  at  Brighton.  While  laying  out  the 
garden,  he  had  occasion  to  have  several  drains  made.  One  day,  observing  a 
workman,  Francis  Suter,  standing  in  one  of  the  trenches  wet  and  wearied  with 
toil,  Mr.  Tupper  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  '  Would  you  not  like  to  dig 
up  there  a  crock  full  of  gold  V  '  If  I  did/  said  the  man,  '  it  would  do  me  no 
good ;  because  merely  finding  it  might  not  make  it  mine/  '  But,  suppose  you 
could  not  only  find  such  a  treasure,  but  honestly  keep  it,  would  you  not  think 
yourself  lucky V  'Oh  yes,  sir,  I  suppose  I  should — but/  after  a  considerable 
pause,  '  but,  I  am  not  so  sure,  sir,  after  all,  that  that  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  me.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  would  rather  have  steady  work  and  fair 
wages  all  the  season,  than  to  find  a  crock  of  gold !'  Here  was  wisdom.  The  re- 
mark of  the  honest  trench-digger  at  once  set  in  motion  a  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  author.  He  entered  his  study — wrote  in  large  letters  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  these  words,  'The  Crock  of  Gold,  a  tale  of  Covetousness,' — and  in  less 
than  a  week  this  remarkable  story  was  finished."  "With  such  simple  threads  does 
genius  elaborate  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous  tapestry.1 

OF    COMPENSATION. 

Equal  is  the  government  of  heaven  in  allotting  pleasures  among  men, 
And  just  the  everlasting  law  that  hath  wedded  happiness  to  virtue  : 

1  An  "  authorized  edition,"  at  once  beautiful  and  complete,  of  Mr.  Tupper's  works,  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  E.  II.  Butler  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  four  volumes.  Volume  I. 
contains  "  The  Crock  of  Gold" — "  The  Twins"—"  Heart."  Volume  II.  "  An  Author's  Mind"— 
"  Miscellanies" — "  Probabilities."  Volume  III.  "  Ballads" — "  Poems" — "  Geraldine" — "  The 
Metres  of  King  Alfred."  Volume  IV.  "  Proverbial  Philosophy" — "  A  Modern  Pyramid,"  &c. 
These  books  should  be  in  everv  household  librarv. 
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For  verily  on  all  things  else  broodeth  disappointment  with  care, 
That  childish  man  may  be  taught  the  shallowness  of  earthly  enjoyment, 
Wherefore,  ye  that  have  enough,  envy  ye  the  rich  man  his  abundance  ? 
"Wherefore,  daughters  of  affluence,  covet  ye  the  cottager's  content  ? 
Take  the  good  with  the  evil,  for  ye  all  are  pensioners  of  God, 
And  none  may  choose  or  refuse  the  cup  His  wisdom  mixeth. 
The  poor  man  rejoiceth  at  his  toil,  and  his  daily  bread  is  sweet  to  him : 
Content  with  present  good,  he  looketh  not  for  evil  to  the  future: 
The  rich  man  languisheth  with  sloth,  and  findeth  pleasure  in  nothing. 
He  locketh  up  with  care  his  gold,  and  feareth  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 
Can  a  cup  contain  within  itself  the  measure  of  a  bucket  ? 
Or  the  straiten'd  appetites  of  man  drink  more  than  their  fill  of  luxury? 
There  is  a  limit  to  enjoyment,  though  the  sources  of  wealth  be  boundless: 
And  the  choicest  pleasures  of  life  lie  within  the  ring  of  moderation. 
******** 

Power  is  seldom  innocent,  and  envy  is  the  yoke-fellow  of  eminence ; 

And  the  rust  of  the  miser's  riches  wasteth  his  soul  as  a  canker. 

The  poor  man  counteth  not  the  cost  at  which  such  wealth  hath  been 

purchased  ; 
He  would  be  on  the  mountain's  top  without  the  toil  and  travail  of  the 

climbing. 
But  equity  demandeth  recompense  ;  for  high-place,  calumny  and  care  ; 
For  state,  comfortless  splendor  eating  out  the  heart  of  home  ; 
For  warrior-fame,  dangers  and  death ;  for  a  name  among  the  learned,  a 

spirit  overstrain'd ; 
For  honor  of  all  kinds,  the  goad  of  ambition ;   on  every  acquirement,  the 

tax  of  anxiety. 
He  that  would  change  with  another,  must  take  the  cup  as  it  is  mix'd: 
Poverty,  with  largeness  of  heart:   or  a  full  purse,  with  a  sordid  spirit; 
"Wisdom,  in  an  ailing  body;   or  a  common  mind  with  health  ; 
Godliness,  with  man's  scorn;   or  the  welcome  of  the  mighty,  with  guilt; 
Beauty,  with  a  fickle  heart :   or  plainness  of  face,  with  affection. 
For  so  hath  Providence  determined,  that  a  man  shall  not  easily  discover 
Unmingled  good  or  evil,  to  quicken  his  envy  or  abhorrence. 
A  bold  man  or  a  fool  must  he  be  who  would  change  his  lot  with  another ; 
It  were  a  fearful  bargain,  and  mercy  hath  lovingly  refused  it ; 
For  we  know  the  worst  of  ourselves,  but  the  secrets  of  another  we  see  not; 
And  better  is  certain  bad,  than  the  doubt  and  dread  of  worse. 

Just,  and  strong,  and  opportune  is  the  moral  rule  of  God. 
Pvipe  in  its  times,  firm  in  its  judgments,  equal  in  the  measure  of  its  gifts: 
Yet  men,  scanning  the  surface,  count  the  wicked  happy,  [tions: 

Nor  heed  the  compensating  peace  which  gladdeneth  the  good  in  his  afflic- 
They  see  not  the  frightful  dreams  that  crowd  a  bad  man's  pillow, 
Like  wreathed  adders  crawling  round  his  midnight  conscience ; 
They  hear  not  the  terrible  suggestions  that  knock  at  the  portal  of  his  will, 
Provoking  to  wipe  away  from  life  the  one  weak  witness  of  the  deed; 
They  know  not  the  torturing  suspicions  that  sting  his  panting  breast, 
When  the  clear  eye  of  penetration  quietly  readeth  off  the  truth. 
Likewise  of  the  good  what  know  they?  the  memories  bringing  pleasure, 
Shrined  in  the  heart  of  the  benevolent,  and  glistening  from  his  eye ; 
The  calm  self-justifying  reason  that  establisheth  the  upright  in  his  purpose ; 
The  warm  and  gushing  bliss  that  floodeth  all  the  thoughts  of  the  religious. 
Many  a  beggar  at  the  cross-way,  or  gray-hair' d  shepherd  on  the  plain, 
Hath  more  of  the  end  of  all  wealth  than  hundreds  who  multiply  the  means. 
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FORGIVE   AND    FORGET. 

When  streams  of  unkindness,  as  bitter  as  gall, 

Bubble  up  from  the  heart  to  the  tongue, 
And  Meekness  is  writhing  in  torment  and  thrall, 

By  the  hands  of  Ingratitude  wrung — 
In  the  heat  of  injustice,  unwept  and  unfair, 

While  the  anguish  is  festering  yet, 
None,  none  but  an  angel  or  God  can  declare, 

"I  now  can  forgive  and  forget." 

But,  if  the  bad  spirit  is  chased  from  the  heart, 

And  the  lips  are  in  penitence  steep'd, 
With  the  wrong  so  repented  the  wrath  will  depart, 

Though  scorn  on  injustice  were  heap'd ; 
For  the  best  compensation  is  paid  for  all  ill, 

When  the  cheek  with  contrition  is  wet, 
And  every  one  feels  it  is  possible  still 

At  once  to  forgive  and  forget. 

To  forget  ?    It  is  hard  for  a  man  with  a  mind, 

However  his  heart  may  forgive, 
To  blot  out  all  insults  and  evils  behind, 

And  but  for  the  future  to  live : 
Then  how  shall  it  be  ?  for  at  every  turn 

Recollection  the  spirit  will  fret, 
And  the  ashes  of  injury  smoulder  and  burn, 

Though  we  strive  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Oh,  hearken !  my  tongue  shall  the  riddle  unseal, 

And  mind  shall  be  partner  with  heart, 
While  thee  to  thyself  I  bid  conscience  reveal, 

And  show  thee  how  evil  thou  art : 
Remember  thy  follies,  thy  sins,  and — thy  crimes, 

How  vast  is  that  infinite  debt ! 
Yet  Mercy  hath  seven  by  seventy  times 

Been  swift  to  forgive  and  forget ! 

Brood  not  on  insults  or  injuries  old, 

For  thou  art  injurious  too — 
Count  not  their  sum  till  the  total  is  told, 

For  thou  art  unkind  and  untrue : 
And  if  all  thy  harms  are  forgotten,  forgiven, 

Now  mercy  with  justice  is  met ; 
Oh,  who  would  not  gladly  take  lessons  of  heaven, 

Nor  learn  to  forgive  and  forget  ? 

Yes,  yes ;  let  a  man,  when  his  enemy  weeps, 

Be  quick  to  receive  him  a  friend ; 
For  thus  on  his  head  in  kindness  he  heaps 

Hot  coals — to  refine  and  amend ; 
And  hearts  that  are  Christian  more  eagerly  yearn, 

As  a  nurse  on  her  innocent  pet, 
Over  lips  that,  once  bitter,  to  penitence  turn, 

And  whisper,  Forgive  and  forget. 
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THE    TRIAL. 

The  trial  now  came  on,  and  Roger  Acton  stood  arraigned  of  rob- 
bery and  murder.  The  case  was  clear  as  light  against  poor  Acton. 
No  alibi — he  lived  upon  the  spot.  No  witnesses  to  character ;  for 
Roger's  late  excesses  had  wiped  away  all  former  good  report :  kind 
Mr.  Evans  himself,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  acknowledged  sadly  that 
Acton  had  once  been  a  regular  church-goer,  a  frequent  communi- 
cant ;  but  had  fallen  off  of  late,  poor  fellow !  And  then,  in  spite 
of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  behold  !  the  corpus  delicti — that 
unlucky  crock  of  gold  actually  in  the  man's  possession,  and  the 
fragment  of  shawl — was  not  that  sufficient  ?  *         *         * 

So,  when  the  judge  summed  up,  and  clearly  could  neither  find 
nor  make  a  loophole  for  the  prisoner,  the  matter  seemed  accom- 
plished ;  all  knew  what  the  verdict  must  be — poor  Roger  Acton 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance. 

Then,  while  the  jury  were  consulting — they  would  not  leave  the 
box,  it  seemed  so  clear — Roger  broke  the  deathlike  silence;  and 
he  said  : — 

u  Judge,  I  crave  your  worship's  leave  to  speak  :  and  hearken  to 
me,  countrymen.  Many  evil  things  have  I  done  in  my  time,  both 
against  God  and  my  neighbor  :  I  am  ashamed,  as  well  I  may  be, 
when  I  think  on  'em:  I  have  sworn,  and  drunk,  and  lied;  I  have 
murmured  loudly — coveted  wickedly — ay,  and  once  I  stole.  It 
was  a  little  theft,  I  lost  it  on  the  spot,  and  never  stole  again ;  pray 
God,  I  never  may.  Nevertheless,  countrymen,  and  sinful  though  I 
be  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  made  us ;  according  to  man's  judg- 
ment and  man's  innocence,  I  have  lived  among  you  all  blameless, 
until  I  found  that  crock  of  gold.  I  did  find  it,  countrymen,  as  God 
is  my  witness,  and,  therefore,  though  a  sinner,  I  appeal  to  him  :  he 
knoweth  that  I  found  it  in  the  sedge  that  skirts  my  garden,  at  the 
end  of  my  own  celery  trench.  I  did  wickedly  and  foolishly  to 
hide  my  find,  worse  to  deny  it,  and  worst  of  all  to  spend  it  in  the 
low,  lewd  way  I  did.  But  of  robbery  I  am  guiltless  as  you  are. 
And  as  to  this  black  charge  of  murder,  till  Simon  Jennings  spoke  the 
word,  I  never  knew  it  had  been  done.  Folk  of  Hurstley,  friends  and 
neighbors,  you  all  know  Roger  Acton — the  old-time,  honest  Roger 
of  these  forty  years,  before  the  devil  made  him  mad  by  giving  him 
much  gold — did  he  ever  maliciously  do  harm  to  man  or  woman,  to 
child  or  poor  dumb  brute  ?  No,  countrymen,  I  am  no  murderer. 
That  the  seemings  are  against  me,  I  wot  well ;  they  may  excuse 
your  judgment  in  condemning  me  to  death — and  I  and  the  good 
gentleman  there  who  took  my  part  (Heaven  bless  you,  sir !)  cannot 
go  against  the  facts ;  but  they  speak  falsely,  and  I  truly ;  Roger 
Acton  is  an  innocent  man  :  may  God  defend  the  right  l" 
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"Amen!"  earnestly  whispered  a  tremulous  female  voice,  "and 
God  will  save  you,  father." 

The  court  was  still  as  death,  except  for  sobbing;  the  jury  were 
doubting  and  confounded ;  in  vain  Mr.  Jennings,  looking  at  the 
foreman,  shook  his  head  and  stroked  his  chin  in  an  incredulous  and 
knowing  manner ;  clearly  they  must  retire,  not  at  all  agreed ;  and 
the  judge  himself,  that  masqued  man  in  flowing  wig  and  ermine, 
but  still  warmed  by  human  sympathies,  struck  a  tear  from  his 
wrinkled  cheek ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  involuntarily  waiting  (for 
the  jury,  though  unable  to  decide,  had  not  yet  left  their  box)  to 
see  whether  any  sudden  miracle  would  happen  to  save  a  man  whom 
evidence  made  so  guilty,  and  who  yet  bore  upon  his  open  brow  the 
genuine  signature  of  innocence. 

"Silence,  there,  silence!  you  can't  get  in;  there's  no  room 
forwards  !"  but  a  couple  of  javelin-men  at  the  door  were  knocked 
down  right  and  left,  and  through  the  dense  and  suffocating  crowd, 
a  big,  black-whiskered  fellow,  elbowing  his  way  against  their  faces, 
spite  of  all  obstructions,  struggled  to  the  front  behind  the  bar. 
Then,  breathless  with  gigantic  exertion,  (it  was  like  a  mammoth 
treading  down  the  cedars,)  he  roared  out, 

"  Judge,  swear  me,  I'm  a  witness  ;  huzza  !  it's  not  too  late." 

And  the  irreverent  gentleman  tossed  a  fur  cap  right  up  to  the 
skylight. 

Mr.  Grantly  brightened  up  at  once,  Grace  looked  happily  to 
heaven,  and  Roger  Acton  shouted  out, 

"  Thank  God"!  thank  God  !— there's  Ben  Burke  !" 

Yes,  he  had  heard  miles  away  of  his  friend's  danger  about  an 
old  shawl  and  a  honey-pot  full  of  gold,  and  he  had  made  all  speed, 
with  Tom  in  his  train,  to  come  and  bear  witness  to  the  innocence 
of  Roger.  The  sensation  in  court,  as  may  be  well  conceived,  was 
thrilling ;  but  a  vociferous  crier,  and  the  deep  anxiety  to  hear  this 
sturdy  witness,  soon  reduced  all  again  to  silence. 

Then  did  they  swear  Benjamin  Burke,  who,  to  the  scandal  of 
his  cause,  would  insist  upon  stating  his  profession  to  be  "poacher;'' 
and  at  first,  poor  simple  fellow,  seemed  to  have  a  notion  that  a 
sworn  witness  meant  one  who  swore  continually ;  but  he  was  soon 
convinced  otherwise,  and  his  whole  demeanor  gradually  became  as 
polite  and  deferent  as  his  coarse  nature  would  allow.  And  Ben 
told  his  adventure  on  Pike  Island,  as  we  have  heard  him  tell  it, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  words ;  for  the  judge  and  Mr.  Grantly  let 
him  take  his  own  courses  ;  and  then  he  added,  with  a  characteristic 
expletive,  which  we  may  as  well  omit,  seeing  it  occasioned  a  cry  of 
"order"  in  the  court,  "  There,  if  that  there  white-livered  little  villain 
warn't  the  chap  that  brought  the  crocks,  my  name  an't  Ben  Burke." 

"  Good  Heavens!  Mr.  Jennings,  what's  the  matter?"  said  a 
briefless  one,   starting  up :  this  was   Mr.  Sharp,  a  personage   on 
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former  occasions  distinguished  highly  as  a  thieves'  advocate,  but 
now,  unfortunately,  out  of  work.  "  Loosen  his  cravat,  some  one 
there  ;  the  gentleman  is  in  fits." 

"  Oh,  aunt,  aunt  Quarles,  don't  throttle  me ;  I'll  tell  all,  all ; 
let  go,  let  go  I"  and  the  wretched  man  slowly  recovered,  as  Ben 
Burke  said, 

"Ay,  my  lord,  ask  him  yourself;  the  little  wretch  can  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"  I  submit,  my  lurd,"  interposed  the  briefless  one,  "  that  this 
respectable  gentleman  is  taken  ill,  and  that  his  presence  may  now 
be  dispensed  with  as  a  witness  in  the  cause." 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  deliberately  answered  Jennings  ;  "  I  must  stay  : 
the  time,  I  find,  is  come  :  I  have  hot  slept  for  weeks ;  I  am  ex- 
hausted utterly ;  I  have  lost  my  gold  ;  I  am  haunted  by  her  ghost : 
I  can  go  nowhere  but  that  face  follows  me — I  can  do  nothing  but 
her  fingers  clutch  my  throat.  It  is  time  to  end  this  misery.  In 
hope  to  lay  her  spirit,  I  would  have  offered  up  a  victim :  but — but 
she  will  not  have  him.     Mine  was  the  hand  that — " 

" Pardon  me,"  upstarted  Mr.  Sharp,  "this  poor  gentleman  is  a 
monomaniac ;  pray,  my  lurd,  let  him  be  removed  while  the  trial  is 
proceeding." 

"You  horsehair  hypocrite  you  !"  roared  Ben,  "would  you  hang 
the  innocent  and  save  the  guilty  ?" 

Would  he  ?  would  Mr.  Philip  Sharp  ?  Ay,  that  he  would ;  and 
glad  of  such  a  famous  opportunity.  What !  would  not  Newgate 
rejoice,  and  Horsemonger  be  glad  1  Would  not  his  bag  be  filled 
with  briefs  from  the  community  of  burglars,  and  his  purse  be  rich 
in  gold  subscribed  by  the  brotherhood  of  thieves  ?  Great  at  once 
would  be  his  name  among  the  purlieus  of  iniquity ;  and  every 
rogue  in  London  would  retain  but  Philip  Sharp.  Would  he  ?  ask 
him  again. 

But  JeDnings  quietly  proceeded  like  a  speaking  statue. 

"  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble — "  [the  Bible-read  villain  was  from 
habit  quoting  Paul] — "my  lord,  I  mean.  My  hand  did  the  deed : 
I  throttled  her:"  (here  he  gave  a  scared  look  over  his  shoulder  :) 
"yes — I  did  it  once  and  again  :  I  took  the  crock  of  gold.  You 
may  hang  me  now,  aunt  Quarles." 

"  My  lurd,  my  lurd,  this  is  a  most  irregular  proceeding,"  urged 
Mr.  Sharp ;  "on  the  part  of  the  prisoner — I,  I  crave  pardon — on 
behalf  of  this  most  respectable  and  deluded  gentleman,  Mr.  Simon 
Jennings,  I  contend  that  no  one  may  criminate  himself  in  this 
way,  without  the  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  such  suicidal  testi- 
mony.    Really,  my  lurd — " 

"  Oh,  sir,  but  my  father  may  go  free  ?"  earnestly  asked  Grace  ; 
but  Ben  Burke's  voice — I  had  almost  written  woice — overwhelmed 
them  all  :— 

61 
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"Let  me  speak,  judge,  an't  please  your  honor,  and  take  you  no- 
tice, Master  Horsehair.  You  want  cwidence,  do  you,  beyond  the 
man's  confession  :  here,  I'll  give  it  to  you.  Look  at  this  here 
wice  :"  and  he  stretched  forth  his  well-known  huge  and  horny 
hand  : 

"  When  I  caught  that  dridful  little  reptil  by  the  arm,  he  wrig- 
gled like  a  sniggled  eel,  so  I  was  forced,  you  see,  to  grasp  him 
something  tighter,  and  could  feel  his  little  arm-bones  crack  like  any 
chicken's ;  now,  then,  if  his  left  elbow  an't  black  and  blue,  though 
it's  a  month  agone  and  more,  I'll  eat  it.     Strip  him  and  see/' 

No  need  to  struggle  with  the  man,  or  tear  his  coat  off.  Jennings 
appeared  only  too  glad  to  find  that  there  was  other  evidence  than 
his  own  foul  tongue,  and  that  he  might  be  hung  at  last  without 
sacking-rope  or  gimlet ;  so  he  quietly  bared  his  arm,  and  the  elbow 
looked  all  manner  of  colors — a  mass  of  old  bruises. 

The  whole  court  trembled  with  excitement :  it  was  deep,  still 
silence  )  and  the  judge  said, 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  there  is  now  no  evidence  against  you  : 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  of  course  you  will  acquit  him." 

The  foreman  :   "All  agreed,  my  lord;  not  guilty." 

"  Roger  Acton,"  said  the  judge,  u  to  God  alone  you  owe  this 
marvellous,  almost  miraculous  interposition  :  you  have  had  many 
wrongs  innocently  to  endure,  and  I  trust  that  the  right  feelings  of 
society  will  requite  you  for  them  in  this  world,  as,  if  you  serve 
him,  Grod  will  in  the  next.  You  are  honorably  acquitted,  and  may 
leave  this  bar." 

In  vain  the  crier  shouted, — in  vain  the  javelin-men  helped  the 
crier, — the  court  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy ;  Grace  sprang  to  her 
father's  neck,  and  Sir  John  Vincent,  who  had  been  in  attendance 
sitting  near  the  judge  all  the  trial  through,  came  down  to  him,  and 
shook  his  hand  warmly. 

Roger's  eyes  ran  over,  and  he  could  only  utter, 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God  !  He  does  better  for  me  than  I  de- 
served." But  the  court  was  hushed  at  last :  the  jury  re-sworn ; 
certain  legal  forms  and  technicalities  speedily  attended  to,  as  counts 
of  indictment,  and  so  forth  :  and  the  judge  then  quietly  said, 


"  Simon  Jennings,  stand  at  that  bar. 


He  stood  there  like  an  image. 

"  My  lurd,  I  claim  to  be  prisoner's  counsel." 

"  Mr.  Sharp — the  prisoner  shall  have  proper  assistance  by  all 
means ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  help  your  case,  if  you  cannot 
get  your  client  to  plead  not  guilty."1     *     *     *     * 

1  Lawj7ers  abhor  any  short  cut  to  the  truth.  The  pursuit  is  the  thing  for  their  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  all  their  rules  are  framed  for  making  the  most  of  it. 

Crime  is  to  them  precisely  v/hat  the  fox  is  to  the  sportsman ;  and  the  object  is  not  to  pounce 
on  it  and  capture  it  at  once,  but  to  have  a  good  run  for  it,  and  to  exhibit  skill  and  address  in 
the  chase.  Whether  the  culprit  or  the  fox  escape  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  the  run 
being  the  main  thing. — T upper. 
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"  Silence,  silence  !"  shouted  the  indignant  crier,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  now  concentred  on  the  miserable  criminal ;  for  the  time,  every 
thing  else  seemed  forgotten.  The  judge  broke  the  awful  silence, 
saying  :— 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  are  convicted,  on  your  own  confession, 
as  well  as  upon  other  evidence,  of  crimes  too  horrible  to  speak  of. 
The  deliberate  repetition  of  that  fearful  murder  classes  you  among 
the  worst  of  wretches  whom  it  has  been  my  duty  to  condemn;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  your  perjured  accusation  of  an  innocent  man, 
whom  nothing  but  a  miracle  has  rescued,  your  guilt  becomes  ap- 
palling, too  hideous  for  human  contemplation.  Miserable  man, 
prepare  for  death,  and  after  that  the  judgment;  yet  even  for  you,  if 
you  repent,  there  may  be  pardon  :  it  is  my  privilege  to  tell  even  you 
that  life  and  hope  are  never  to  be  separated,  so  long  as  God  is  mer- 
ciful, or  man  may  be  contrite.  The  sacrifice  of  Him  who  died  for 
us  all,  for  you,  poor  fellow-creature,  [here  the  good  judge  wept  for 
a  minute  like  a  child,]  for  you,  no  less  than  for  me,  is  available 
even  to  the  chief  of  sinners.  It  is  my  duty  and  my  comfort  to 
direct  your  blood-stained  but  immortal  soul  eagerly  to  fly  to  that 
only  refuge  from  eternal  misery.  As  to  this  world,  your  career  of 
wickedness  is  at  an  end  :  covetousness  has  conceived  and  generated 
murder ;  and  murder  has  even  overstept  its  common  bounds,  to 
repeat  the  terrible  crime,  and  then  to  throw  its  guilt  upon  the  inno- 
cent. Entertain  no  hope  whatever  of  a  respite;  mercy  in  your 
case  would  be  sin. 

"  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you,  Simon  Jennings,  be 
taken  from  that  bar  to  the  county  jail,  and  thence  on  this  day  fort- 
night be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution  within  the  prison,  and 
there  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  be  hanged  by  the 
neck » 

At  the  word  "  neck,"  in  the  slow  and  solemn  enunciation  of  the 
judge,  issued  a  terrific  scream  from  the  mouth  of  Simon  Jennings  : 
was  he  mad  after  all — mad  indeed  ?  or  was  he  being  strangled  by 
some  unseen  executioner  ?  Look  at  him,  convulsively  doing  battle 
with  an  invisible  foe !  his  eyes  start,  his  face  gets  bluer  and  bluer, 
his  hands,  fixed  like  griffin's  talons,  clutch  at  vacancy — he  wrestles, 
struggles,  falls  ! 

All  was  now  confusion  :  even  the  grave  judge,  who  had  necessa- 
rily stopped  at  that  frightful  interruption,  leaned  eagerly  over  his 
desk,  while  barristers  and  sergeants  learned  in  the  law  crowded 
round  the  prisoner  :  "  He  is  dying !  air,  there,  air !  a  glass  of 
water,  some  one  !" 

About  a  thimbleful  of  water,  after  fifty  spillings,  arrived  safely 
in  a  tumbler ;  but  as  for  air,  no  one  in  that  court  had  breathed 
any  thing  but  nitrogen  for  four  hours. 

He  was  dying :  and  three  several  doctors,  hoisted  over  the  heads 
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of  an  admiring  multitude,  rushed  to  his  relief  with  thirsty  lancets  : 
apoplexy,  oh,  of  course,  apoplexy  :  and  they  nodded  to  each  other 
confidentially. 

Yes,  he  was  dying :  they  might  not  move  him  now :  he  must  die 
in  his  sins,  at  that  dread  season,  upon  that  dread  spot.  Perjury, 
robbery,  and  murder,  all  had  fastened  on  his  soul,  and  were  feeding 
there  like  harpies  at  a  Strophadian  feast,  or  vultures  ravening  on 
the  liver  of  Prometheus.  Guilt,  vengeance,  death,  had  got  hold 
of  him  and  rent  him,  as  wild  horses  tearing  him  asunder  different 
ways ;  he  lay  there  gurgling,  strangling,  gasping,  panting  :  none 
could  help  him,  none  could  give  him  ease  :  he  was  going  on  the 
dark  dull  path  in  the  bottom  of  that  awful  valley,  where  Death's  cold 
shadow  overclouds  it  like  a  canopy ;  he  was  sinking  in  that  deep 
black  water,  that  must  some  day  drown  us  all — pray  Heaven,  with 
hope  to  cheer  us  then,  and  comfort  in  the  fierce  extremity ! — His 
eye  filmed,  his  lower  jaw  relaxed,  his  head  dropped  back,  he  was 
dying,  dynig;  dying— 

On  a  sudden  he  rallied !  his  blood  had  rushed  back  again  from 
head  to  heart,  and  all  the  doctors  were  deceived ;  again  he  battled 
and  fought,  and  wrestled,  and  flung  them  from  him;  again  he 
howled,  and  his  eyes  glared  lightning  : — mad  ? — Yes — niad  !  stark 
mad  !  quick,  quick,  we  cannot  hold  him ;  save  yourselves,  there  ! 

But  he  only  broke  away  from  them  to  stand  up  free;  then  he 
gave  one  scream,  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  fell  down  dead  in 
the  dock,  with  a"  crimson  stream  of  blood  issuing  from  his  mouth. 

From  the  "  Crock  of  GoW* 


RICHARD    MONCKTON    MILNES. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year  1806. 
After  graduating  at  Cambridge  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  and, 
on  his  return  to  England,  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Pontefract.  His  poetical  works  consist  of  "  Poems,  Legendary  and  Historical/' 
"  Poems  of  Many  Years,"  "  Memorials  of  Many  Scenes,"  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour 
in  Greece/'  "  Poetry  for  the  People,"  and  "  Palm  Leaves,"  (1844.)  The  last  of 
these  was  written  during  a  tour  through  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  is  "an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  to  the  people  of  England  the  manners  of  thought  and  the 
habits  of  the  East." 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Milnes  possesses  very  considerable  elegance  and  taste :  about  all 
his  productions  there  is  an  artist-like  finish,  and  his  ear  is  finely  attuned  to  the 
melodies  of  verse. 
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YOUTH    AND    MANHOOD. 

Youth,  that  pursuest  with  such  eager  pace 

Thy  even  way, 
Thou  pantest  on  to  win  a  mournful  race : 

Then  stay!   oh,  stay! 

Pause  and  luxuriate  in  thy  sunny  plain ; 

Loiter, — enjoy: 
Once  past,  thou  never  wilt  come  back  again 

A  second  boy. 

The  hills  of  manhood  wear  a  noble  face, 

When  seen  from  far ; 
The  mist  of  light  from  which  they  take  their  grace 

Hides  what  they  are. 

The  dark  and  weary  path  those  cliffs  between 

Thou  canst  not  know, 
And  how  it  leads  to  regions  never-green, 

Dead  fields  of  snow. 

Pause,  while  thou  mayst,  nor  deem  that  fate  thy  gain, 

Which,  all  too  fast, 
Will  drive  thee  forth  from  this  delicious  plain, 

A  man  at  last ! 


LABOR. 

Heart  of  the  People  !     Working  men  ! 

Marrow  and  nerve  of  human  powers ; 
Who  on  your  sturdy  backs  sustain 

Through  streaming  time  this  world  of  ours ; 
Hold  by  that  title, — which  proclaims 

That  ye  are  uudismay'd  and  strong, 
Accomplishing  whatever  aims 

May  to  the  sons  of  earth  belong. 

Yet  not  on  ye  alone  depend 

These  offices,  or  burdens  fall; 
Labor,  for  some  or  other  end, 

Is  lord  and  master  of  us  all. 
The  high-born  youth  from  downy  bed 

Must  meet  the  morn  with  horse  and  hound, 
While  industry  for  daily  bread 

Pursues  afresh  his  wonted  round. 

With  all  his  pomp  of  pleasure,  he 

Is  but  your  working  comrade  now. 
And  shouts  and  winds  his  horn,  as  ye 

Might  whistle  by  the  loom  or  plough ; 
In  vain  for  him  has  wealth  the  use 

Of  warm  repose  and  careless  joy, — 
When,  as  ye  labor  to  produce, 

He  strives,  as  active,  to  destroy. 
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But  who  is  this  with  wasted  frame, 

Sad  sign  of  vigor  overwrought  ? 
What  toil  can  this  new  victim  claim  ? 

Pleasure,  for  pleasure's  sake  besought. 
How  men  would  mock  her  flaunting  shows, 

Her  golden  promise,  if  they  knew 
What  weary  work  she  is  to  those 

Who  have  no  better  work  to  do ! 

And  he  who  still  and  silent  sits 

In  closed  room  or  shady  nook, 
And  seems  to  nurse  his  idle  wits 

With  folded  arms  or  open  book : 
To  things  now  working  in  that  mind 

Your  children's  children  well  may  owe 
Blessings  that  hope  has  ne'er  defined, 

Till  from  his  busy  thoughts  they  flow. 

Thus  all  must  work :  with  head  or  hand, 

For  self  or  others,  good  or  ill ; 
Life  is  ordain'd  to  bear,  like  land, 

Some  fruit,  be  fallow  as  it  will : 
Evil  has  force  itself  to  sow 

Where  we  deny  the  healthy  seed, — 
And  all  our  choice  is  this, — to  grow 

Pasture  and  grain,  or  noisome  weed. 

Then  in  content  possess  your  hearts, 

Unenvious  of  each  other's  lot, 
For  those  which  seem  the  easiest  parts, 

Have  travail  which  ye  reckon  not : 
And  he  is  bravest,  happiest,  best, 

Who,  from  the  task  within  his  span, 
Earns  for  himself  his  evening  rest, 

x\nd  an  increase  of  good  for  man. 


RICH   AND   POOR. 

When  God  built  up  the  dome  of  blue, 

And  portion'd  earth's  prolific  floor, 
The  measure  of  his  wisdom  drew 

A  line  between  the  rich  and  poor ; 
And  till  that  vault  of  glory  fall, 

Or  beauteous  earth  be  scarr'd  with  flame, 
Or  saving  love  be  all  in  all, 

That  rule  of  life  will  rest  the  same. 

We  know  not  why,  we  know  not  how 

Mankind  are  framed  for  weal  or  wo — 
But  to  the  eternal  law  we  bow ; 

If  such  things  are,  they  must  be  so. 
Yet,  let  no  cloudy  dreams  destroy 

One  truth  outshining  bright  and  clear, 
That  wealth  is  only  hope  and  joy, 

And  poverty  but  pain  and  fear. 
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Behold  our  children  as  they  play ! 

Blest  creatures,  fresh  from  nature's  hand ; 
The  peasant  boy  as  great  and  gay 

As  the  young  heir  to  gold  and  land ; 
Their  various  toys  of  equal  worth, 

Their  little  needs  of  equal  care, 
And  halls  of  marble,  huts  of  earth, 

All  homes  alike  endear'd  and  fair. 

They  know  no  better !  would  that  we 

Could  keep  our  knowledge  safe  from  worse ; 
So  power  should  find  and  leave  us  free, 

So  pride  be  but  the  owner's  curse ; 
So,  without  marking  which  was  which, 

Our  hearts  would  tell,  by  instinct  sure, 
What  paupers  are  the  ambitious  rich ! 

How  wealthy  the  contented  poor ! 

Grant  us,  0  God !  but  health  and  heart, 

And  strength  to  keep  desire  at  bay, 
And  ours  must  be  the  better  part, 

Whatever  else  besets  our  way. 
Each  day  may  bring  sufficient  ill ; 

But  we  can  meet  and  fight  it  through, 
If  hope  sustains  the  hand  of  will, 

And  conscience  is  our  captain  too. 


LEIGH  HUNT.     1784. 


Leigh  Hunt,  the  journalist  and  poet,  is  a  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  born  at  Southgate,  in  Middlesex,  October  19,  1784.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  continued  until  his  fifteenth 
year.  In  1801,  being  then  clerk  to  an  attorney,  he  published,  under  the  title  of 
"  Juvenilia,"  the  poems  he  had  at  various  times  composed.  In  1805,  he  assisted 
his  brother  John  in  writing  for  a  paper  called  the  "  News  f  and  three  years 
afterward  he  established,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  the  "  Examiner"  news- 
paper. This  was  conducted  with  great  independence  and  spirit,  as  well  as 
talent  and  learning,  and  very  soon  took  a  high  rank,  and  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence. For  writing,  however,  with  too  much  freedom  against  the  measures  of  the 
government,  he  was  twice  prosecuted  for  libel,  but  was  acquitted.  The  third  time 
he  was  not  so  fortunate,-  for,  when  the  "Morning  Post,"  in  its  usual  style  of  ful- 
some flattery,  called  the  prince-regent,  whose  character  was  notoriously  infamous, 
an  "Adonis,"  Leigh  Hunt  added — "of  fifty."  LTpon  so  slight  a  ground  was  a 
prosecution  instituted  against  him,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  brother  John  were  each  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  (which  with 
costs  amounted  to  £2000,)  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Offers  were  made 
by  the  government  not  to  press  either  penalty,  if  a  pledge  would  be  given  that 
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no  similar  attacks  should  appear ;  but  they  were  firmly  and  nobly  rejected.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  not  idle  in  prison;  he  continued  to  write  and  amuse  himself  in  various 
ways.  His  independent  spirit  could  not  be  subdued  by  such  miserable  efforts  of 
tyranny,  and  he  proved  pretty  conclusively  that 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage." 

Upon  his  liberation  he  continued  to  maintain  the  "  Examiner"  as  before  at  the 
head  of  the  weekly  press.  In  1810  he  commenced  a  quarterly  magazine  called 
"  The  Reflector  f  but  it  did  not  prove  successful.  Mr.  Hunt's  chief  fame  has 
been  .won  as  an  essayist,  in  which  character  his  best  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  a 
collection  called  the  "  Round  Table,"  written  in  conjunction  with  Hazlitt.  His 
chief  works  are,  "  Rimini,"  an  Italian  tale  in  verse ;  "  Classic  Tales,"  "  Feast  of 
the  Poets,"  "  The  Descent  of  Liberty,  a  Mask,"  "  The  Literary  Pocket  Book," 
"  The  Legend  of  Florence,"  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  "  Imagination  and  Fancy," 
"Wit  and  Humor,"  "Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen,"  "A  Book  for  a  Corner," 
2  volumes,  &C.1 


FUNERAL   OF   THE   LOVERS   IN   "RIMINI." 

The  days  were  then  at  close  of  autumn  still, 
A  little  rainy,  and,  towards  nightfall,  chill ; 
There  was  a  fitful  moaning  air  abroad  ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  over  the  road, 
The  last  few  leaves  came  fluttering  from  the  trees, 
Whose  trunks  now  throng'd  to  sight,  in  dark  varieties. 
The  people,  who  from  reverence  kept  at  home, 
Listen'd  till  afternoon  to  hear  them  come; 
And  hour  on  hour  went  by,  and  naught  was  heard 
But  some  chance  horseman,  or  the  wind  that  stirr'd, 
Till  towards  the  vesper  hour ;   and  then  'twas  said 
Some  heard  a  voice,  which  seem'd  as  if  it  read  ; 
And  others  said  that  they  could  hear  a  sound 
Of  many  horses  trampling  the  moist  ground. 
Still,  nothing  came — till  on  a  sudden,  just 
As  the  wind  open'd  in  a  rising  gust, 
A  voice  of  chanting  rose,  and  as  it  spread, 
They  plainly  heard  the  anthem  for  the  dead. 
It  was  the  choristers  who  went  to  meet 
The  train,  and  now  were  entering  the  first  street. 
Then  turn'd  aside  that  city,  young  and  old, 
And  in  their  lifted  hands  the  gushing  sorrow  roll'd. 
But  of  the  older  people,  few  could  bear 
To  keep  the  window,  when  the  train  drew  near ; 
And  all  felt  double  tenderness  to  see 
The  bier  approaching  slow  and  steadily, 
On  which  those  two  in  senseless  coldness  lay, 
Who  but  a  few  short  months — it  seem'd  a  day — 
Had  left  their  walls,  lovely  in  form  and  mind, 
In  sunny  manhood  he — she  first  of  womankind. 

1  Read  "  Quarterly  Review,"  xiv.  473 ;  "  North  British,"  xiv.  143. 
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They  say  that  when  Duke  Guido  saw  them  come, 
He  clasp'd  his  hands,  and  looking  round  the  room, 
Lost  his  old  wits  for  ever.     From  the  morrow 
None  saw  him  after.     But  no  more  of  sorrow. 
On  that  same  night  those  lovers  silently 
Were  buried  in  one  grave  under  a  tree ; 
There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  lay 
In  the  green  ground :   and  on  fine  nights  in  May 
Young  hearts  betroth' d  used  to  go  there  to  pray. 

TO    THE    GRASSHOPPER    AND    CRICKET. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon, 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass  ; 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass. 
0  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 

One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 
Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both,  though  small,  are  strong 

At  your  clear  hearts  ;   and  both  seem  given  to  earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, — 

In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter, — mirth. 


FLOWERS. 

We  are  the  sweet  flowers, 

Born  of  sunny  showers, 
(Think,  whene'er  you  see  us,  what  our  beauty  saith  ;) 

Utterance  mute  and  bright, 

Of  some  unknown  delight, 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure  by  our  simple  breath  ; 

All  who  see  us  love  us, — 

We  befit  all  places  : 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles,  and  unto  graces,  graces. 

Mark  our  ways,  how  noiseless 

All,  and  sweetly  voiceless, 
Though  the  March  winds  pipe,  to  make  our  passage  clear; 

Not  a  whisper  tells 

Where  our  small  seed  dwells, 
Nor  is  known  the  moment  green  when  our  tips  appear. 

We  thread  the  earth  in  silence, 

In  silence  build  our  bowers, — 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show,  till  we  laugh  a-top,  sweet  flowers. 


THE   AUTHOR   IN   PRISON. 

I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  the  ceiling 
colored  with  clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred  windows  were  screened 
with  Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  bookcases  were  set  up,  with 
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their  busts  and  flowers,  and  a  pianoforte  made  its  appearance,  per- 
haps there  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side  the  water.  I 
took  a  pleasure,  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to  see  him 
come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The  surprise,  on  issuing  from  the 
borough  and  passing  through  the  avenues  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic. 
Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  other  such  room  except  in  a 
fairy  tale.  But  I  had  another  surprise,  which  was  a  garden. 
There  was  a  little  yard  outside,  railed  off  from  another  belonging  to 
the  neighboring  ward.  This  yard  I  shut  in  with  green  palings, 
adorned  it  with  a  trellis,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth  from 
a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  grass  plot.  The  earth  I 
filled  with  flowers  and  young  trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree- 
from  which  we  managed  to  get  a  pudding  the  second  year.  As  to 
my  flowers,  they  were  allowed  to  be  perfect.  A  poet  from  Derby- 
shire (Mr.  Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen  no  such  heart' s-ease.  I 
bought  the  "Parnaso  Italiano"  while  in  prison,  and  used  often  to 
think  of  a  passage  in  it  while  looking  at  this  miniature  piece  of 
horticulture  : — 

"Mio  picciol  orto, 

A  me  sei  vigna,  e  campo,  e  silva,  e  prato."— BaldL 
"My  little  garden, 

To  me  thou'rt  vineyard,  field,  and  wood,  and  meadow." 

Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  under  an  awning. 
In  autumn,  my  trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  runners,  which 
added  to  the  flowery  investment.  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  in  my 
arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of  miles  off.  But 
my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  morning.  A  wicket  out  of 
the  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging  to  the  prison.  The  lat- 
ter was  only  for  vegetables,  but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree,  which  I 
twice  saw  in  blossom. 

THE    POET'S    MISSION. 

It  is  with  the  poet's  creations,  as  with  nature's,  great  or  small. 
Wherever  truth  and  beauty,  whatever  their  amount,  can  be  wor- 
thily shaped  into  verse,  and  answer  to  some  demand  for  it  in  our 
hearts,  there  poetry  is  to  be  found ;  whether  in  productions  grand 
and  beautiful  as  some  great  event,  or  some  mighty,  leafy  solitude, 
or  no  bigger  and  more  pretending  than  a  sweet  face  or  a  bunch  of 
violets;  whether  in  Homer's  epic  or  Gray's  Elegy, in  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  or  the  very  pot-herbs  of  the 
Schoolmistress  of  Shenstone,  the  balms  of  the  simplicity  of  a  cot- 
tage. Not  to  know  and  feel  this,  is  to  be  deficient  in  the  univer- 
sality of  Nature  herself,  who  is  a  poetess  on  the  smallest  as  well 
as  the  largest  scale,  and  who  calls  upon  us  to  admire  all  her  pro- 
ductions :  not  indeed  with  the  same  degree  of  admiration,  but  with 
no  refusal  of  it,  except  to  defect. 
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Milton  has  said  that  poetry,  in  comparison  with  science,  is  "  sim- 
ple, sensuous,  and  passionate."  By  simple,  he  means  unperplexed 
and  self-evident ;  by  sensuous,  genial  and  full  of  imagery ;  by  pas- 
sionate, excited  and  enthusiastic.  I  am  aware  that  different  con- 
structions have  been  put  on  some  of  these  words ;  but  the  context 
seems  to  me  to  necessitate  those  before  us. 

What  the  poet  has  to  cultivate  above  all  things  is  love  and  truth ; 
what  he  has  to  avoid,  like  poison,  is  the  fleeting  and  the  false.  He 
will  get  no  good  by  proposing  to  be  "  in  earnest  at  the  moment. " 
His  earnestness  must  be  innate  and  habitual  ;  born  with  him,  and 
felt  to  be  his  most  precious  inheritance.  "  I  expect  neither  profit 
nor  general  fame  by  my  writings,"  says  Coleridge,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Poems ;  "  and  I  consider  myself  as  having  been  amply  re- 
paid without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  c  own  exceeding 
great  reward  /  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions  ;  it  has  multiplied  and 
refined  my  enjoyments;  it  has  endeared  solitude;  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in 
all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me." 

As  to  utility,  no  man  recognizes  the  worth  of  it  more  than  the 
poet :  he  only  desires  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  may  not  come 
short  of  its  greatness,  and  exclude  the  noblest  necessities  of  his 
fellow- creatures.  He  is  quite  as  much  pleased,  for  instance,  with 
the  facilities  for  rapid  conveyance  afforded  him  by  the  railroad,  as 
the  dullest  confiner  of  its  advantages  to  that  single  idea,  or  as  the 
greatest  two-idead  man  who  varies  that  single  idea  with  hugging 
himself  on  his  "  buttons"  or  his  good  dinner.  But  he  sees  also  the 
beauty  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes,  of  the  towns,  of 
the  heavens,  of  the  steam-engine  itself,  thundering  and  fuming 
along  like  a  magic  horse,  of  the  affections  that  are  carrying,  per- 
haps, half  the  passengers  on  their  journey,  nay,  of  those  of  the  great 
two-idead  man;  and,  beyond  all  this,  he  discerns  the  incalculable 
amount  of  good,  and  knowledge,  and  refinement,  and  mutual  con- 
sideration, which  this  wonderful  invention  is  fitted  to  circulate  over 
the  globe,  perhaps  to  the  displacement  of  war  itself,  and  certainly 
to  the  diffusion  of  millions  of  enjoyments. 

"  And  a  button-maker,  after  all,  invented  it !"  cries  our  friend. 

Pardon  me — it  was  a  nobleman.  A  button-maker  may  be  a 
very  excellent,  and  a  very  poetical  man,  too,  and  yet  not  have  been 
the  first  man  visited  by  a  sense  of  the  gigantic  powers  of  the  com- 
bination of  water  and  fire.  It  was  a  nobleman  who  first  thought  of 
this  most  poetical  bit  of  science ;  it  was  a  nobleman  who  first  thought 
of  it, — a  captain  who  first  tried  it, — and  a  button-maker  who  per- 
fected it.  And  he  who  put  the  nobleman  on  such  thoughts  was 
the  great  philosopher  Bacon,  who  said  that  poetry  had  "  something 
divine  in  it,"  and  was  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  human 
mind. 
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ALARIC   WATTS. 

For  fastidiousness  of  taste  and  elaborateness  of  finish,  few  poets  of  the  present 
century  excel  Alaric  Watts ;  and  he  has  written  some  pieces  no  less  distinguished 
for  true  pathos.  "  He  has  given  abundant  proof,"  says  Mr.  Moir,  "  if  not  of  high 
creative  strength,  of  gentle  pathos,  of  cultivated  intellect,  and  an  eye  and  ear 
sensitively  alive  to  all  the  genial  impulses  of  nature,  of  home-bred  delights,  and 
heartfelt  happiness  :  he  is  always  elegant  and  refined,  and  looks  on  carelessness — 
as  every  man  of  taste  and  accomplishment  should — as  a  vice  unworthy  of  an  artist; 
for  poetry,  assuredly,  requires  the  learned  skill,  intuitive  as  that  may  occasionally 
seem,  as  well  as  the  teeming  fancy." 

Mr.  Watts's  publications  are  "Lyrics  of  the  Heart,  and  other  Poems;"  "Poetical 
Album,  Two  Series,"  (a  most  judicious  and  tasteful  selection  of  the  fugitive  poetry 
of  living  English  poets;)  "Sketches,"  and  "Scenes  of  Life,  and  Shades  of  Cha- 
racter," two  volumes. 

DEATH   OF   THE   FIRST-BORN. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  thou  first  and  fairest." — Burns. 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes 
When  first  I  clasp'd  thee  to  my  heart,  and  heard  thy  feeble  cries ; — 
For  I  thought  of  all  that  I  had  borne,  as  I  bent  me  down  to  kiss 
Thy  cherry  lips  and  sunny  brow,  my  first-born  bud  of  bliss ! 

I  turn'd  to  many  a  wither'd  hope,  to  years  of  grief  and  pain, 
And  the  cruel  wrongs  of  a  bitter  world  flash'd  o'er  my  boding  brain ; — 
I  thought  of  friends  grown  worse  than  cold — of  persecuting  foes, 
And  I  ask'd  of  Heaven  if  ills  like  these  must  mar  thy  youth's  repose  ? 

I  gazed  upon  thy  quiet  face,  half  blinded  by  my  tears, 

Till  gleams  of  bliss,  unfelt  before,  came  brightening  on  my  fears : 

Sweet  rays  of  hope,  that  fairer  shone  mid  the  clouds  of  gloom  that  bound 

them, 
As  stars  dart  down  their  loveliest  light  when  midnight  skies  are  round  them. 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  thy  life's  brief  hour  is  o'er, 

And  a  father's  anxious  fears  for  thee  can  fever  me  no  more ! 

And  for  the  hopes,  the  sun-bright  hopes  that  blossom'd  at  thy  birth, — 

They,  too,  have  fled,  to  prove  how  frail  are  cherish'd  things  of  earth ! 

Cradled  in  thy  fair  mother's  arms,  we  watch'd  thee,  day  by  day, 
Pale  like  the  second  bow  of  heaven — as  gently  waste  away; 
And,  sick  with  dark  foreboding  fears  we  dared  not  breathe  aloud, 
Sat,  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  grief,  to  wait  death's  coming  cloud ! 

It  came  at  length  ; — o'er  thy  bright  blue  eye  the  film  was  gathering  fast, 
And  an  awful  shade  pass'd  o'er  thy  brow,  the  deepest  and  the  last; 
In  thicker  gushes  strove  thy  breath, — we  raised  thy  drooping  head ; 
A  moment  more — the  final  pang — and  thou  wert  of  the  dead ! 

Thy  gentle  mother  turn'd  away  to  hide  her  face  from  me, 

And  murmur'd  low  of  Heaven's  behests,  and  bliss  attain'd  by  thee j— 
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She  would  have  chid  me  that  I  mourn'd  a  doom  so  blest  as  thine, 
Had  not  her  own  deep  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine ! 

We  laid  thee  down  in  thy  sinless  rest,  and  from  thine  infant  brow 
Cull'd  one  soft  lock  of  radiant  hair,  our  only  solace  now ; 
Then  placed  around  thy  beauteous  corse  flowers  not  more  fair  and  sweet, — 
Twin  rosebuds  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet. 

Though  other  offspring  still  be  ours,  as  fair  perchance  as  thou, 
With  all  the  beauty  of  thy  cheek,  the  sunshine  of  thy  brow, — 
They  never  can  replace  the  bud  our  early  fondness  nursed ; 
They  may  be  lovely  and  beloved,  but  not,  like  thee,  the  First ! 

The  First!     How  many  a  memory  bright  that  one  sweet  word  can  bring 
Of  hopes  that  blossom'd,  droop'd,  and  died  in  life's  delightful  spring; 
Of  fervid  feelings  pass'd  away — those  early  seeds  of  bliss 
That  germinate  in  hearts  unsear'd  by  such  a  world  as  this ! 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  fairest  and  my  first! 
When  I  think  of  what  thou  might'st  have  been,  my  heart  is  like  to  burst; 
But  gleams  of  gladness  through  my  gloom  their  soothing  radiance  dart, 
And  my  sighs  are  hush'd,  my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  turn  to  what  thou  art! 

Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  earth, 
With  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life  except  thy  mortal  birth, 
God  bade  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst, 
And  bliss,  eternal  bliss  is  thine,  my  Fairest  and  my  First ! 


TO  A   CHILD  BLOWING  BUBBLES. 

Thrice  happy  babe!  what  radiant  dreams  are  thine, 
As  thus  thou  bidd'st  thine  air-born  bubbles  soar ; — 

Who  would  not  Wisdom's  choicest  gifts  resign 
To  be,  like  thee,  a  careless  child  once  more  ? 

To  share  thy  simple  sports  and  sinless  glee ; 

Thy  breathless  wonder,  thy  unfeign'd  delight, 
As,  one  by  one,  those  sun-touch' d  glories  flee, 

In  swift  succession,  from  thy  straining  sight ; — 

To  feel  a  power  within  himself  to  make, 
Like  thee,  a  rainbow  wheresoe'er  he  goes ; 

To  dream  of  sunshine,  and,  like  thee,  to  wake 
To  brighter  visions,  from  his  charm'd  repose ; — 

Who  would  not  give  his  all  of  worldly  lore, 

The  hard-earn' d  fruits  of  many  a  toil  and  care, — 

Might  he  but  thus  the  faded  past  restore, 

Thy  guileless  thoughts  and  blissful  ignorance  share ! 

Yet  life  hath  bubbles,  too,  that  soothe  awhile 
The  sterner  dreams  of  man's  maturer  years ; 

Love,  Friendship,  Fortune,  Fame  by  turns  beguile, 
But  melt  'neath  Truth's  Ithuriel  touch  to  tears. 

Thrice  happy  child  !   a  brighter  lot  is  thine  ; 

What  new  illusion  e'er  can  match  the  first? 
We  mourn  to  see  each  cherish'd  hope  decline ; 

Thy  mirth  is  loudest  when  thy  bubbles  burst. 
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MY   OWN    FIRESIDE. 

"  It  is  a  mystic  circle,  that  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 
Its  hallow'd  limit."  JSouthey. 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys 

At  ball  or  concert,  rout  or  play; 
Whilst,  far  from  Fashion's  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 
I  wile  the  wintry  eve  away, 

'Twixt  book  and  lute  the  hours  divide ; 
And  marvel  how  I  e'er  could  stray 

From  thee — my  own  fireside  ! 
My  own  fireside  !     Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise, 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords, 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  mine  eyes. 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize, 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide ; 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies, 

My  own — my  own  fireside  ! 
A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now ; 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasp'd  in  mine ; 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask,  what  joys  can  equal  thine? 
A  babe,  whose  beauties  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide ; 
Where  may  Love  seek  a  fitter  shrine 

Than  thou,  my  own  fireside ! 
My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care ; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  skies  deform, 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there : 
There  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair  : 

Wrath,  Envy,  Malice,  Strife,  or  Pride 
Hath  never  made  its  hated  lair 

By  thee — my  own  fireside  ! 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities ! 

Bright  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys  ; 
To  thee  my  burden'd  spirit  flies 

When  Fortune  frowns,  or  Care  annoys ! 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  has  oft  been  tried ; 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  thee — my  own  fireside  ! 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet, 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary! 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be, 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide, 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me, 

My  own — my  own  fireside  ! 
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THE    GRAY    HAIR. 

Come,  let  nie  pluck  that  silver  hair 
Which  mid  thy  clustering  curls  I  see ; 

The  withering  type  of  Time  or  Care 
Hath  nothing,  sure,  to  do  with  thee. 

Years  have  not  yet  impair'd  the  grace 

That  charm'd  me  once,  that  chains  me  now; 

And  Envy's  self-love  cannot  trace 
One  wrinkle  on  thy  placid  brow. 

Thy  features  have  not  lost  the  bloom 

That  brighten'd  them  when  first  we  met : 

No  ;  rays  of  softest  light  illume 
Their  unambitious  beauty  yet. 

And  if  the  passing  clouds  of  Care 

Have  cast  their  shadows  o'er  thy  face, 

They  have  but  left,  triumphant,  there 
A  holier  charm — more  witching  grace. 

And  if  thy  voice  hath  sunk  a  tone, 
And  sounds  more  sadly  than  of  yore, 

It  hath  a  sweetness  all  its  own, 
Methinks  I  never  mark'd  before. 

Thus  young,  and  fair,  and  happy,  too, — 
If  bliss  indeed  may  here  be  won, 

In  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do, 

In  spite  of  all  that  Time  hath  done ; 

Is  yon  white  hair  a  boon  of  love, 

To  thee  in  mildest  mercy  given; 
A  sign,  a  token  from  above, 

To  lead  thy  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven  ? 

To  speak  to  thee  of  life's  decay; 

Of  beaut}^,  hastening  to  the  tomb; 
Of  hopes,  that  cannot  fade  away; 

Of  joys,  that  never  lose  their  bloom? 

Or  springs  the  thread  of  timeless  snow, 
With  those  dark,  glossy  locks  entwined, 

Mid  Youth's  and  Beauty's  morning  glow, 
To  emblem  thy  maturer  mind  ? 

It  does,  it  does  ; — then  let  it  stay, 

Even  Wisdom's  self  were  welcome  now: 

"Who'd  wish  her  soberer  tints  away, 

When  thus  they  beam  from  Beauty's  brow ! 
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MRS.  JAMESON. 

No  work  pretending  to  give  an  account  of  the  prominent  English  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  century  would  be  complete  without  the  name  of  this  charming 
and  instructive  writer.1  Accident,  she  says,  made  her  an  author,  and  she  thus 
expounds  some  of  her  aims  in  continuing  to  write :  "  It  is  not  by  exposing  folly 
and  scorning  fools  that  we  make  other  people  wiser  or  ourselves  happier.  But  to 
soften  the  heart  by  images  and  examples  of  the  kindly  and  generous  affections — 
to  show  how  the  human  soul  is  disciplined  and  perfected  by  suffering — to  prove 
how  much  of  possible  good  may  exist  in  things  evil  and  perverted — how  much 
hope  there  is  for  those  who  despair — how  much  comfort  for  those  whom  a  heart- 
less world  has  taught  to  contemn  both  others  and  themselves,  and  to  put  barriers 
to  the  hard,  cold,  selfish,  mocking,  and  levelling  spirit  of  the  day." 

This  high  and  noble  aim  she  has  successfully  carried  out  in  many  of  her  works, 
but  in  none  more  than  in  that  by  which  she  is  best  known,  "  Characteristics  of 
Women,  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical."  These  are  designed  to  illustrate  the 
Female  Characters  of  Shakspeare,  and  never  did  commentator  catch  more  per- 
fectly the  spirit  of  an  author,  or  convey  to  the  reader  a  more  exact  or  a  more 
vivid  impression  of  his  genius  and  scope.  It  is  more  than  interesting ;  it  is  be- 
witching )  for,  take  it  up  where  you  will,  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to  lay  it  down. 
"  The  secret  of  this  excellence  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  book  we  take  to  be  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  woman,  a  very  woman,  who  undertakes  the  task — none  so  well  able 
as  those  to  approve  or  condemn,  as  one  who,  being  of  a  like  nature,  has  in  her- 
self had  the  same  feelings  excited  in  her  own  heart  during  her  life — who,  as  lover, 
wife,  mother,  and  friend,  has  in  turn  acted  all  these  parts  in  real  history,  and  has 
not  gone  to  other  commentators  for  her  criticism."  2 

In  her  "  Essays,"  Mrs.  Jameson  has  an  admirable  chapter  on  our  own  country- 
man, Washington  Allston,  whose  peculiar  genius  and  power  she  well  appreciates; 
for,  an  artist  herself,  she  can  enter  into  an  artist's  hopes  and  fears,  his  disappoint- 
ments and  his  triumphs.  In  her  chapter,  in  the  same  book,  entitled,  "  Woman's 
Mission  and  Woman's  Position,"  she  takes  a  plain,  practical  common -sense  view 
of  that  hackneyed  theme  on  which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  writ- 
ten. In  short,  in  most  of  her  works,  she  aims  to  be  practical — "to  bring  the 
flowers  of  art  and  genius  to  glorify  our  common  household  lives,  and  render  them 
more  sweet  by  the  beatification." 

PORTIA. 

Portia  is  endued  with  her  own  share  of  those  delightful  qualities 
which  Shakspeare  has  lavished  on  many  of  his  female  characters ; 

1  I  may  add  prolific,  too,  for  her  mine  of  intellectual  wealth  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
following  are  the  chief  works  she  has  hitherto  published :  "  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee ;"  "  Cha- 
racteristics of  Women ;"  "  Memoirs  and  Essays  illustrative  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Social 
Morals;"  "  Memoirs  of  Female  Sovereigns ;"  "Loves  of  the  Poets;"  "Hand-book  to  Public 
Picture  Galleries  in  and  near  London;"  "  History  of  the  early  Italian  Painters;"  "Social 
Life  in  Germany ;"  "  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art ;"  "  Companion  to  Private  Picture 
Galleries." 

^  Powell's  "  Living  Authors  of  England." 
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but  besides  the  dignity,  the  sweetness,  and  tenderness  which  should, 
distinguish  her  sex  generally,  sue  is  individualized  by  qualities 
peculiar  to  herself :  by  her  high  mental  powers,  her  enthusiasm  of 
temperament,  her  decision  of  purpose,  and  her  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
These  are  innate  :  she  has  other  distinguishing  qualities  more  ex- 
ternal, and  which  are  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
is  placed.  Thus  she  is  the  heiress  of  a  princely  name  and  countless- 
wealth  ;  a  train  of  obedient  pleasures  have  ever  waited  round  her ; 
and  from  infancy  she  has  breathed  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  per- 
fume and  blandishment.  Accordingly  there  is  a  commanding  grace, 
a  high-bred,  airy  elegance,  a  spirit  of  magnificence  in  all  that  she 
does  and  says,  as  one  to  whom  splendor  had  been  familiar  from  her 
very  birth.  She  treads  as  though  her  footsteps  had  been  among 
marble  palaces,  beneath  roofs  of  fretted  gold,  o'er  cedar  floors  and 
pavements  of  jasper  and  porphyry — amid  gardens  full  of  statues, 
and  flowers,  and  fountains,  and  haunting  music.  She  is  full  of 
penetrative  wisdom,  and  genuine  tenderness,  and  lively  wit ;  but, 
as  she  has  never  known  want,  or  grief,  or  fear,  or  disappointment, 
her  wisdom  is  without  a  touch  of  the  sombre  or  the  sad ;  her  affec- 
tions are  all  mixed  up  with  faith,  hope,  and  joy;  and  her  wit  has 
not  a  particle  of  malevolence  or  causticity. 

But  all  the  finest  parts  of  Portia's  character  are  brought  to  bear 
in  the  trial  scene.  There  she  shines  forth  all  her  divine  self.  Her 
intellectual  powers,  her  elevated  sense  of  religion,  her  high  honora- 
ble principles,  her  best  feelings  as  a  woman,  are  all  displayed.  She 
maintains  at  first  a  calm  self-command,  as  one  sure  of  carrying  her 
point  in  the  end  ;  yet  the  painful,  heart-thrilling  uncertainty  in 
which  she  keeps  the  whole  court,  until  suspense  verges  upon  agony, 
is  not  contrived  for  effect  merely )  it  is  necessary  and  inevitable. 
She  has  two  objects  in  view  :  to  deliver  her  husband's  friend,  and 
to  maintain  her  husband's  honor  by  the  discharge  of  his  just  debt, 
though  paid  out  of  her  own  wealth  ten  times  over.  It  is  evident 
that  she  would  rather  owe  the  safety  of  Antonio  to  any  thing  rather 
than  the  legal  quibble  with  which  her  cousin  Bellario  has  armed 
her,  and  which  she  reserves  as  a  last  resource.  Thus  all  the  speeches 
addressed  to  Shylock  in  the  first  instance,  are  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect experiments  on  his  temper  and  feelings.  She  must  be  under- 
stood, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  examining  with  intense 
anxiety  the  effect  of  her  own  words  on  his  mind  and  countenance ; 
as  watching  for  that  relenting  spirit,  which  she  hopes  to  awaken 
either  by  reason  or  persuasion.  She  begins  by  an  appeal  to  his 
mercy,  in  that  matchless  piece  of  eloquence  which,  with  an  irresisti- 
ble and  solemn  pathos,  falls  upon  the  heart  like  "  gentle  dew  from 
heaven  :"  but  in  vain )  for  that  blessed  dew  drops  not  more  fruit- 
less and  unfelt  on  the  parched  sand  of  the  desert  than  do  these 
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heavenly  words  upon  the  ear  of  Shy  lock.  She  next  attacks  his 
avarice  : — 

"  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee  !" 

Then  she  appeals,  in  the  same  breath,  both  to  his  avarice  and  his 
pity :— 

"  Be  merciful ! 
Take  thrice  thy  money.     Bid  me  tear  the  bond." 

All  that  she  says  afterwards — her  strong  expressions,  which  are 
calculated  to  strike  a  shuddering  horror  through  the  nerves — the 
reflections  she  interposes — her  delays  and  circumlocution,  to  give 
time  for  any  latent  feeling  of  commiseration  to  display  itself — all, 
all  are  premeditated,  and  tend  in  the  same  manner  to  the  object 
she  has  in  view.     Thus — 

"You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 
Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom  \" 

These  two  speeches,  though  addressed  apparently  to  Antonio,  are 
spoken  at  Shylock,  and  are  evidently  intended  to  penetrate  his 
bosom.  In  the  same  spirit  she  asks  for  the  balance  to  weigh  the 
pound  of  flesh  j  and  entreats  of  Shylock  to  have  a  surgeon  ready  : — 

"  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death  ! 

Shylock. — Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Portia. — It  is  not  so  expressed — but  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much,  for  charity  I" 

So  unwilling  is  her  sanguine  and  generous  spirit  to  resign  all 
hope,  or  to  believe  that  humanity  is  absolutely  extinct  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Jew,  that  she  calls  on  Antonio,  as  a  last  resource,  to  speak 
for  himself.  His  gentle,  yet  manly  resignation — the  deep  pathos 
of  his  farewell,  and  the  affectionate  allusion  to  herself  in  his  last 
address  to  Bassanio  : — 

"  Commend  me  to  your  honorable  wife  ! 
Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death,"  &c. 

are  well  calculated  to  swell  that  emotion  which,  through  the  whole 
scene,  must  have  been  laboring  suppressed  within  her  heart. 

At  length  the  crisis  arrives,  for  patience  and  womanhood  can 
endure  no  longer ;  and  when  Shylock,  carrying  his  savage  bent 
"to  the  last  hour  of  act/'  springs  on  his  victim — "A  sentence  ! 
come  prepare  !"  then  the  smothered  scorn,  indignation,  and  disgust 
burst  forth  with  an  impetuosity  which  interferes  with  the  judicial 
solemnity  she  had  at  first  affected ;  particularly  in  the  speech — - 

"Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  the  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound — be  it  but  so  much 
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As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair  ; 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate." 

But  she  afterwards  recovers  her  propriety,  and  triumphs  with  a 
cooler  scorn  and  a  more  self-possessed  exultation. 

It  is  clear  that,  to  feel  the  full  force  and  dramatic  beauty  of  this 
marvellous  scene,  we  must  go  along  with  Portia  as  well  as  with 
Shylock ;  we  must  understand  her  concealed  purpose,  keep  in  mind 
her  noble  motives,  and  pursue  in  our  fancy  the  under-current  of 
feeling  working  in  her  mind  throughout.  The  terror  and  the 
power  of  Shylock' s  character — his  deadly  and  inexorable  malice — 
would  be  too  oppressive,  the  pain  and  pity  too  intolerable,  and  the 
horror  of  the  possible  issue  too  overwhelming,  but  for  the  intel- 
lectual relief  afforded  by  this  double  source  of  interest  and  contem- 
plation. 

I  come  now  to  that  capacity  for  warm  and  generous  affection, 
that  tenderness  of  heart  which  render  Portia  not  less  lovable  as  a 
woman  than  admirable  for  her  mental  endowments.  What  an  ex- 
quisite stroke  of  judgment  in  the  poet  to  make  the  mutual  passion 
of  Portia  and  Bassanio,  though  unacknowledged  to  each  other, 
anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  play !  Bassanio' s  confession  very 
properly  comes  first : — 

"Bassanio. — In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 

And  she  is  fair  and  fairer  than  that  word, 

Of  wondrous  virtues ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 

I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages ;" 

and  prepares  us  for  Portia's  half-betrayed,  unconscious  election  of 
this  most  graceful  and  chivalrous  admirer — 

"  Nerissa. — Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's  time,  a  Venetian,  a 
scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat? 

"Portia. — Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio;  as  I  think,  so  he  was  called. 

"Nerissa. — True,  madam ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked 
upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

"Portia. — I  remember  him  well;  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy  praise." 

Our  interest  is  thus  awakened  for  the  lovers  from  the  very  first : 
and  what  shall  be  said  of  the  casket  scene  with  Bassanio,  where 
every  line  which  Portia  speaks  is  so  worthy  of  herself,  so  full  of 
sentiment  and  beauty,  and  poetry  and  passion  ?  Too  naturally 
frank  for  disguise,  too  modest  to  confess  her  depth  of  love  while 
the  issue  of  the  trial  remains  in  suspense — the  conflict  between 
love  and  fear,  and  maidenly  dignity,  causes  the  most  delicious  con- 
fusion that  ever  tinged  a  woman's  cheek,  or  dropped  in  broken 
utterance  from  her  lips  : — 
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"  I  pray  you  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard :  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company;  therefore,  forbear  a  while; 
There's  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  love) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality: 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  aright — but  then  I  am  forsworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be ;  so  you  may  miss  me; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,  and  divided  me  ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours !" 

The  short  dialogue  between  the  lovers  is  exquisite  : — 

"Bassanio.  Let  me  choose  ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 
Portia. — Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?     Then  confess 

What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 
Bassanio. — None,  hut  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 

Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love; 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 

'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Portia. — Ay !  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bassanio. — Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 
Portia. — Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bassanio.  Confess  and  love 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession ! 
0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance !" 

A  prominent  feature  in  Portia's  character  is  that  confiding, 
buoyant  spirit  which  mingles  with  all  her  thoughts  and  affections. 
And  here  let  me  observe,  that  I  never  yet  met  in  real  life,  nor 
ever  read  in  tale  or  history,  of  any  woman  distinguished  for  intel- 
lect of  the  highest  order,  who  was  not  also  remarkable  for  this 
trustingness  of  spirit,  this  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
which  is  compatible  with  the  most  serious  habits  of  thought  and 
the  most  profound  sensibility.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  was  one 
instance;  and  Madame  de  Stael  furnishes  another  much  more 
memorable.  In  her  Corinne,  whom  she  drew  from  herself,  this 
natural  brightness  of  temper  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  character. 
A  disposition  to  doubt,  to  suspect,  and  to  despond,  in  the  young, 
argues,  in  general,  some  inherent  weakness,  moral  or  physical,  or 
some  miserable  and  radical  ^rror  of  education )  in  the  old,  it  is  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  age ;  it  speaks  of  the  influence  of  sorrow 
and  experience,  and  foreshows  the  decay  of  the  stronger  and  more 
generous  powers  of  the  soul.     Portia's  strength  of  intellect  takes  a 
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natural  tinge  from  the  flush  and  bloom  of  her  young  and  prosperous 
existence,  and  from  her  fervid  imagination.  In  the  casket-scene, 
she  fears  indeed  the  issue  of  the  trial,  on  which  more  than  her  life 
is  hazarded ;  but  while  she  trembles,  her  hope  is  stronger  than  her 
fear.  While  Bassanio  is  contemplating  the  caskets,  she  suffers  her- 
self to  dwell  for  one  moment  on  the  possibility  of  disappointment 
and  misery : — 

"  Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 

Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end; 

Fading  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 

May  stand  more  proper,  ray  eye  shall  be  the  stream 

And  watery  death-bed  for  him." 

Then  immediately  follows  that  revulsion  of  feeling  so  beautifully 
characteristic  of  the  hopeful,  trusting,  mounting  spirit  of  this  noble 
creature  : — 

"But  he  may  win  ! 

And  what  is  music  then  ? — then  music  is 

Even  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 

To  a  new-crown'd  monarch  :   such  it  is 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 

That  creep  into  the  dreamy  bridegroom's  ear, 

And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love 

Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 

The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 

To  the  sea-monger.     I  ?tand  fur  sacrifice." 

Here,  not  only  the  feeling  itself,  born  of  the  elastic  and  sanguine 
spirit  which  had  never  been  touched  by  grief,  but  the  images  in 
which  it  comes  arrayed  to  her  fancy — the  bridegroom  waked  by 
music  on  his  wedding  morn — the  new-crowned  monarch — the  com- 
parison of  Bassanio  to  the  young  Alcides,  and  of  herself  to  the 
daughter  of  Laomedon — are  all  precisely  what  would  have  suggested 
themselves  to  the  fine  poetical  imagination  of  Portia  in  such  a 
moment. 

Her  passionate  exclamations  of  delight,  when  Bassanio  has  fixed 

on  the  right  casket,  are  as  strong  as  though  she  had  despaired  before. 

Fear  and  doubt  she  could  repel ;  the  native  elasticity  of  her  mind 

bore  up  against  them )  yet  she  makes  us  feel  that,  as  the  sudden 

joy  overpowers  her  almost  to  fainting,  the  disappointment  would  as 

certainly  have  killed  her  : — 

"  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  embraced  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy ! 

0  love  !  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy: 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit  \" 

Her  subsequent  surrender  of  herself,  in  heart  and  soul,  of  her 
maiden  freedom  and  her  vast  possessions,  can  never  be  read  without 
deep  emotion )  for  not  only  all  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  a  de- 
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voted  woman  are  here  blended  with  all  the  dignity  which  becomes 
the  princely  heiress  of  Belmont,  but  the  serious,  measured  self-pos- 
session of  her  address  to  her  lover,  when  all  suspense  is  over  and 
all  concealment  superfluous,  is  most  beautifully  consistent  with  the 
character.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  awful  moment — that  in  which  a  gifted 
woman  first  discovers  that,  besides  talents  and  powers,  she  has  also 
passions  and  affections ;  when  she  first  begins  to  suspect  their  vast 
importance  in  the  sum  of  her  existence;  when  she  first  confesses 
that  her  happiness  is  no  longer  in  her  own  keeping,  but  is  surren- 
dered for  ever  and  for  ever  into  the  dominion  of  another  !  The 
possession  of  uncommon  powers  of  mind  is  so  far  from  affording 
relief  or  resource  in  the  first  intoxicating  surprise — I  had  almost 
said  terror — of  such  a  revolution,  that  they  render  it  more  intense. 
The  sources  of  thought  multiply  beyond  calculation  the  sources  of 
feeling ;  and  mingled,  they  rush  together,  a  torrent  deep  as  strong. 
Because  Portia  is  endued  with  that  enlarged  comprehension  which 
looks  before  and  after,  she  does  not  feel  the  less,  but  the  more ; 
because,  from  the  height  of  her  commanding  intellect  she  can  con- 
template the  force,  the  tendency,  the  consequences  of  her  own  senti- 
ments; because  she  is  fully  sensible  of  her  own  situation,  and  the 
value  of  all  she  concedes — the  concession  is  not  made  with  less 
entireness  and  devotion  of  heart,  less  confidence  in  the  truth  and 
worth  of  her  lover,  than  when  Juliet,  in  a  similar  moment,  but 
without  any  such  intrusive  reflections,  any  check  but  the  instinctive 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  flings  herself  and  her  fortunes  at  the  feet  of  her 
lover : — 

"And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
And  follow  thee,  my  lord,  through  all  the  world." l 

In  Portia's  confession,  which  is  not  breathed  from  a  moonlit 
balcony,  but  spoken  openly  in  the  presence  of  her  attendants  and 
vassals,  there  is  nothing  of  the  passionate  self-abandonment  of 
Juliet,  nor  of  the  artless  simplicity  of  Miranda,  but  a  conscious- 
ness and  a  tender  seriousness,  approaching  to  solemnity,  which  are 
not  less  touching  : — 

"  You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am  :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself,* 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich  • 

That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something ;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised ; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 

1  •'•  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  ii.  Scene  2. 
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But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit1 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted.     But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord." 


BRYAN  WALLER  PROCTOR. 


Bryan  W.  Proctor  (better  known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall) 
is  the  author  of  the  following  works : 

"  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  Poems,"  12mo. 

"  English  Songs  and  other  Poems,"  24mo. 

"  Flood  of  Thessaly  and  other  Poems,"  Svo. 

"  Marian  Colman,  an  Italian  Tale,  and  other  Poems,"  12mo. 

"  Sicilian  Story,"  &c,  12mo. 

"If  it  be  the  peculiar  province  of  poetry  to  give  delight,"  says  Lord  Jeffrey,2 
"this  author  should  rank  very  high  among  our  poets;  and  in  spite  of  his  neglect 
of  the  terrible  passions,  he  does  rank  very  high  in  our  estimation.  He  has  a 
beautiful  fancy  and  a  beautiful  diction,  and  a  fine  ear  for  the  music  of  verse,  and 
great  tenderness  and  delicac}7  of  feeling.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  be  altogether 
free  from  any  tincture  of  bitterness,  rancor,  or  jealousy;  and  never  shocks  us 
with  atrocity,  or  stiffens  us  with  horror,  or  confounds  us  with  the  dreadful  sub- 
limities of  demoniacal  energy.  His  soul,  on  the  contrary,  seems  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  images  of  love  and  beauty,  and  gentle  sorrows,  and  tender  pity,  and 
mild  and  holy  resignation.  The  character  of  his  poetry  is  to  soothe  and  melt  and 
delight ;  to  make  us  kind  and  thoughtful  and  imaginative ;  to  purge  away  the 
dregs  of  our  earthly  passions  by  the  refining  fires  of  a  pure  imagination ;  and  to 
lap  us  up  from  the  eating  cares  of  life,  in  visions  so  soft  and  bright  as  to  sink 
like  morning  dreams  on  our  senses,  and  at  the  same  time  so  distinct,  and  truly 
fashioned  upon  the  eternal  patterns  of  nature,  as  to  hold  their  place  before  our 
eyes  long  after  they  have  again  been  opened  on  the  dimmer  scenes  of  the  world." 

To  this  I  would  add  the  remarks  of  D.  M.  Moir:  "If  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  fine  poetry — and  I  know  no  better — be  that  of  impressing  the  heart  and  fancy, 
Barry  Cornwall  must  rank  high  ;  for  there  are  few  to  whose  pages  the  young  and 
ardent  reader  would  more  frequently  and  fondly  recur,  or  which  so  tenderly 
impress  themselves  on  the  tablets  of  memory." 

1  This  line  is  in  accordance  with  the  readme;  in  the  margin  of  the  recently  discovered  folio 
of  1632,  by  J.  P.  Collier. 

^  ik  Edinburgh  Review,"  xxxiv.  440.     Read,,  also,  .~ame,  xxxiii.  144. 
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THE  SEQUESTRATION  OF  A  BEREAVED  LOVER. 

He  lived  in  solitude, 
And  scarcely  quitted  his  ancestral  home. 

Though  many  a  friend  and  many  a  lady  woo'd, 
Of  birth  and  beauty,  yet  he  would  not  roam 

Beyond  the  neighboring  hamlet's  churchyard  rude ; 
And  there  the  stranger  still  on  one  low  tomb 

May  read  "Aurora  ;"  whether  the  name  he  drew 

From  mere  conceit  of  grief,  or  not,  none  knew. 

Perhaps  'twas  a  mere  memorial  of  the  past; 

Such  Love  and  Sorrow  fashion,  and  deceive 
Themselves  with  words,  until  they  grow  at  last 

Content  with  mocks  alone,  and  cease  to  grieve ; 
Such  madness  in  its  wiser  mood  will  cast, 

Making  its  fond  credulity  believe 
Things  unsubstantial.     'Twas — no  matter  what — 
Something  to  hallow  that  lone  burial  spot. 

He  grew  familiar  with  the  bird,  the  brute 
Knew  well  its  benefactor  ;   and  he'd  feed 

And  make  acquaintance  with  the  fishes  mute ; 
And,  like  the  Thracian  Shepherd,  as  we  read, 

Drew  with  the  music  of  his  stringed  lute 

Behind  him  winged  things,  and  many  a  tread 

And  tramp  of  animal ;   and,  in  his  hall, 

He  was  a  Lord  indeed,  beloved  by  all. 

In  a  high  solitary  turret,  where 

None  were  admitted,  would  he  muse,  when  first 
The  young  day  broke ;  perhaps  because  he  there 

Had  in  his  early  infancy  been  nursed, 
Or  that  he  felt  more  pure  the  morning  air, 

Or  loved  to  see  the  Great  Apollo  burst 
From  out  his  cloudy  bondage,  and  the  night 
Hurry  away  before  the  conquering  light. 

But  oftener  to  a  gentle  lake,  that  lay 

Cradled  within  a  forest's  bosom,  he 
Would,  shunning  kind  reproaches,  steal  away; 

And,  when  the  inland  breeze  was  fresh  and  free, 
There  would  he  loiter  all  the  livelong  day, 

Tossing  upon  the  waters  listlessly. 
The  swallow  dash'd  beside  him,  and  the  deer 
Drank  by  his  boat,  and  eyed  him  without  fear. 

It  was  a  soothing  place  :  the  summer  hours 
Pass'd  there  in  quiet  beauty,  and  at  night 

The  moon  ran  searching  by  the  woodbine  bowers, 
And  shook  o'er  all  the  leaves  her  kisses  bright, 

O'er  lemon  blossoms  and  faint  myrtle  flowers ; 
And  there  the  west  wind  often  took  its  flight, 

While  heaven's  clear  eye  was  closing ;  while  above, 

Pale  Hesper  rose,  the  evening  light  of  love. 
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'Twas  solitude  lie  loved  where'er  he  stray'd, — 

No  danger  daunted,  and  no  pastime  drew, 
And  ever  on  that  fair  heart-broken  maid, 

(Aurora,)  who  unto  the  angels  flew 
Away  so  early,  with  grief  unallay'd 

He  thought;   and  in  the  sky's  eternal  blue 
Would  look  for  shapes,  till  at  times  before  him  she 
Rose  like  a  beautiful  reality. 

A  pauper's  FUNERAL. 

It  is  a  chilling  thing  to  see,  as  I 

Have  seen — a  man  go  down  into  the  grave 
Without  a  tear,  or  even  an  alter' d  eye  : 

Oh !   sadder  far  than  when  fond  women  rave, 
Or  children  weep,  or  aged  parents  sigh, 

O'er  one  whom  art  and  love  doth  strive  to  save 
In  vain:  man's  heart  is  soothed  by  every  tone 
Of  pity,  saying,  "he's  not  quite  alone." 
I  saw  a  pauper  once,  when  I  was  young, 

Borne  to  his  shallow  grave  :   the  bearers  trod 
Smiling  to  where  the  death-bell  heavily  rung; 

And  soon  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the  sod  : 
On  the  rough  boards  the  earth  was  gayly  flung; 

Methought  the  prayer  which  gave  him  to  his  God 
Was  coldly  said  ; — then  all,  passing  away, 
Left  the  scarce  cofhn'd  wretch  to  quick  decay. 
It  was  an  autumn  evening,  and  the  rain 

Had  ceased  awhile,  but  the  loud  winds  did  shriek, 
And  calUd  the  deluging  tempest  back  again ; 

The  flag-staff  on  the  churchyard  tower  did  creak, 
And  through  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning  vein. 

And  then  the  flapping  raven  came  to  seek 
Its  home  :  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 
Seeni'd  weary  with  a  long  day's  wandering. 


A    PETITION    TO    TIME. 

Touch  us  gently,  Time  ! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently — as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream  ! 
Humble  voyagers  are  We, 
Husband,  wife,  and  children  three — 
(One  is  lost — an  angel,  fled 
To  the  azure  overhead !) 
Touch  us  gently,  Time ! 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings  ; 
Our  ambition,  our  content, 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  We, 
O'er  life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime  ; 
Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time  ! 
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A   PRAYER   IN    SICKNESS. 

Send  down  thy  winged  angel,  God  ! 

Amid  this  night  so  wild ; 
And  bid  him  come  where  now  we  watch, 

And  breathe  upon  our  child ! 

She  lies  upon  her  pillow,  pale, 

And  moans  within  her  sleep, 
Or  wakeneth  with  a  patient  smile, 

And  striveth  not  to  weep. 

How  gentle  and  how  good  a  child 

She  is,  we  know  too  well, 
And  dearer  to  her  parents'  hearts 

Than  our  weak  words  can  tell. 

We  love — we  watch  throughout  the  night, 

To  aid,  when  need  may  be  ; 
We  hope — and  have  despair'd,  at  times ; 

But  now  we  turn  to  Thee  ! 

Send  down  thy  sweet-soul'd  angel,  God! 

Amid  the  darkness  wild, 
And  bid  him  soothe  our  souls  to-night, 

And  heal  our  gentle  child ! 


THE    SEA. 

The  sea  !  the  sea  !  the  open  sea  ! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds ;  it  mocks  the  skies  ; 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea  ! — I'm  on  the  sea  ! 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be, 

With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go : 

If  a  storm  should  come,  and  awake  the  deep, 

What  matter  ?     I  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

I  love,  oh !  how  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide, 
When  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon, 
Or  whistles  aloft  his  tempest  tune, 
And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below, 
And  why  the  sou'west  blasts  do  blow. 

I  never  was  on  the  dull  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more, 
And  backward  flew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother's  nest ; 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  is  to  me, 
For  I  was  born  on  the  open  sea ! 
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The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  morn, 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  born ! 
And  the  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  roll'd, 
And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold  ; 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean  child  ! 

I've  lived  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife, 
Full  fifty  summers  a  sailor's  life, 
With  wealth  to  spend  and  a  power  to  range, 
But  never  have  sought,  nor  sigh'd  for  change  ; 
And  death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me, 
Shall  come  on  the  wild  unbounded  sea ! 


THE    STORMY   PETREL. 

A  thousand  miles  from  land  are  we, 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea ; 

From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast, 

Like  fleecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blast; 

The  sails  are  scatter'd  abroad,  like  weeds, 

The  strong  masts  shake  like  quivering  reeds, 

The  mighty  cables,  and  iron  chains, 

The  hull,  which  all  earthly  strength  disdains, 

They  strain  and  they  crack,  and  hearts  like  stone 

Their  natural  hard,  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down  !     Up  and  down  ! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  crown, 

And  amid  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 

The  stormy  Petrel  finds  a  home — 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be, 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 

To  warm  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  spring 

At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing! 

O'er  the  deep  !     O'er  the  deep  ! 

Where  the  whale  and  the  shark  and  the  sword-fish  sleep, 

Outflying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain, 

The  Petrel  telleth  her  tale — in  vain  , 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storms  unheard ! 

Ah  !   thus  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or  ill, 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still ! 

Yet  he  ne'er  falters  : — So,  Petrel!   spring 

Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing! 
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THOMAS   DE    QUINCEY. 

Thomas  De  Qttincey,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater/'  has  treated  the  events  of  his  early  life  in  a  manner  which  makes 
that  subject  for  ever  his  own.  Though  possessed  of  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  German  literature,  his  style,  so  far  from  being  Germanized,  is  eminently 
English — masculine,  clear,  and  logical.  He  has  written  much  for  various  peri- 
odical publications,  and  contributed  several  masterly  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  Metaphysical  discussion,  philosophical  criticism,  and  biography  are 
the  classes  of  subjects  in  which  Mr.  De  Quincey  excels;  though  at  times  he 
exhibits  such  extravagances  of  opinion  as  we  should  think,  from  his  usual  good 
sense,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of,  unless  under  the  influence  of  his  early  and  long- 
cherished  friend — "  opium."  Witness  his  essay  on  Pope,  in  which  he  most  unjustly 
depreciates  that  great  poet;  and  his  remarks  on  Wordsworth  so  extravagantly, 
if  not  absurdly  eulogistic.1  The  following  extracts,  however,  present  specimens 
of  his  best  manner — the  former  of  his  able  and  astute  criticism,  the  latter  of  his 
lively  and  graphic  description  : — 


THE    KNOCKING   AT    THE    GATE,  (IN    MACBETH.) 

From  my  boyish  days  I  had  always  felt  a  great  perplexity  on  one 
point  in  Macbeth.  It  was  this  :  the  knocking  at  the  gate,  which 
succeeds  to  the  murder  of  Duncan,  produced  to  my  feelings  an  effect 
for  which  I  never  could  account.  The  effect  was,  that  it  reflected 
back  upon  the  murder  a  peculiar  awfulness  and  a  depth  of  solemnity ; 
yet,  however  obstinately  I  endeavored  with  my  understanding  to 

1  For  instance,  he  says : — "  Meditative  poetry  is  perhaps  that  which  will  finally  maintain 
most  power  npon  generations  more  thoughtful ;  and  in  this  department,  at  least,  there  is 
little  competition  to  be  apprehended  by  Wordsworth  from  any  thing  that  has  appeared  since 
the  death  of  Shakspeare!"  Such  extravagant,  if  not  absurd  eulogy  of  a  poet,  defeats  its  own 
end.  As  if  Milton,  (shade  of  the  world's  great  bard,  pardon  the  profane  if!)  as  if  Milton, 
Young,  Cowper,  Collins,  Akenside,  Gray,  Pollok,  Coleridge,  and  a  host  of  others,  had  written 
no  "  meditative  poetry."  Besides,  our  critic  goes  upon  the  certainly  false  assumption,  that 
the  time  will  come  when  meditative  poetry  will  take  the  highest  rank.  This  never  will, 
never  can  be,  till  the  nature  of  man  is  changed.  Man  is  not  all  "  meditation."  He  loves, 
indeed,  at  times  to  "  meditate,"  but  he  also  loves  to  be  moved.  He  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  mind. 
He  has  a  heart  to  feel,  sympathies  to  be  excited,  admiration  to  be  aroused,  tears  to  shed. 
His  fancy  is  to  be  warmed,  his  imagination  to  be  kindled  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  poet's 
pen.  Man,  too,  has  taste ;  has  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the  grand ;  and  that  poet 
who  takes  the  deepest  and  strongest  hold  upon  the  heart,  who  excites  the  feelings  of  pity, 
of  love,  or  of  admiration;  who  inspires  the  soul  with  the  feeling  of  the  grand,  the  terrific, 
the  sublime ;  who  shows  the  power  of  the  true  poet,  (the  maker.)  giving  "  to  airy  nothing 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name/' — he  it  is  who  will  be  most  read  and  loved  and  admired  while 
the  world  lasts. 
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comprehend  this,  for  many  years  I  never  could  see  why  it  should 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Here  I  pause  for  one  moment,  to  exhort  the  reader  never  to  pay 
any  attention  to  his  understanding  when  it  stands  in  opposition  to 
any  other  faculty  of  his  mind.  The  mere  understanding,  however 
useful  and  indispensable,  is  the  meanest  faculty  in  the  human  mind, 
and  the  most  to  be  distrusted;  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  people 
trust  to  nothing  else ;  which  may  do  for  ordinary  life,  but  not  for 
philosophical  purposes. 

My  understanding  could  furnish  no  reason  why  the  knocking  at 
the  gate  in  Macbeth  should  produce  any  effect,  direct  or  reflected. 
In  fact,  my  understanding  said  positively  that  it  could  not  produce 
any  effect.  But  I  knew  better :  I  felt  that  it  did ;  and  I  waited 
and  clung  to  the  problem  until  further  knowledge  should  enable  me 
to  solve  it.  At  length  I  solved  it  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  and  my 
solution  is  this.  Murder  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  sympathy  is 
wholly  directed  to  the  case  of  the  murdered  person,  is  an  incident 
of  coarse  and  vulgar  horror ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  flings  the 
interest  exclusively  upon  the  natural  but  ignoble  instinct  by  which 
we  cleave  to  life ;  an  instinct  which,  as  being  indispensable  to  the 
primal  law  of  self-preservation,  is  the  same  in  kind,  (though  different 
in  degree,)  amongst  all  living  creatures ;  this  instinct,  therefore, 
because  it  annihilates  all  distinctions,  and  degrades  the  greatest  of 
men  to  the  level  of  "  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  on/'  exhibits 
human  nature  in  its  most  abject  and  humiliating  attitude.  Such 
an  attitude  would  little  suit  the  purposes  of  the  poet.  What,  then, 
must  he  do  ?  He  must  throw  the  interest  on  the  murderer.  Our 
sympathy  must  be  with  him;  (of  course  I  mean  a  sympathy  of 
comprehension,  a  sympathy  by  which  we  enter  into  his  feelings  and 
are  made  to  understand  them — not  a  sympathy 1  of  pity  or  approba- 
tion.) In  the  murdered  person  all  strife  of  thought,  all  flux  and 
reflux  of  passion  and  of  purpose,  are  crushed  by  one  overwhelming 
panic  :  the  fear  of  instant  death  smites  him  "  with  its  petrific  niace." 
But  in  the  murderer — such  a  murderer  as  a  poet  will  condescend  to, 
there  must  be  raging  some  great  storm  of  passion — jealousy,  ambi- 
tion, vengeance,  hatred — which  will  create  a  hell  within  him ;  and 
into  this  hell  we  are  to  look. 

In  Macbeth,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own  enormous  and 
teeming  faculty  of  creation,  Shakspeare  has  introduced  two  mur- 
derers ;  and,  as  usual  in  his  hands,  they  are  remarkably  discrimi- 
nated )  but,  though  in  Macbeth  the  strife  of  mind  is  greater  than 

i  It  seems  almost  ludicrous  to  guard  and  explain  my  use  of  a  word  in  a  situation  where  it 
would  naturally  explain  itself.  But  it  has  "become  necessary  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
nnscholarlike  use  of  the  word  sympathy,  at  present  so  general,  by  which,  instead  of  taking 
it  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  act  of  reproducing  in  our  minds  the  feelings  of  another,  whether 
for  hatred,  indignation,  lore,  pity,  or  approbation,  it  is  made  a  mere  synonynie  of  the  word 
pity;  and  hence,  instead  of  saying  "sympathy  with  another/'  many  writers  adopt  the  mon- 
strous barbarism  of  "  sympathy  for  another." 
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in  his  wife,  the  tiger  spirit  not  so  awake,  and  his  feelings  caught 
chiefly  by  contagion  from  her, — yet,  as  both  were  finally  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  murder,  the  murderous  mind  of  necessity  is  finally 
to  be  presumed  in  both.  This  was  to  be  expressed;  and  on  its  own 
account,  as  well  as  to  make  it  a  more  proportionable  antagonist  to 
the  unoffending  nature  of  their  victim,  "the  gracious  Duncan,"  and 
adequately  to  expound  "  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off/' — 
this  was  to  be  expressed  with  peculiar  energy.  We  were  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  human  nature,  i.  e.  the  divine  nature  of  love 
and  mercy,  spread  through  the  hearts  of  all  creatures,  and  seldom 
utterly  withdrawn  from  man,  was  gone,  vanished,  extinct  •  and  that 
the  fiendish  nature  had  taken  its  place.  And,  as  this  effect  is  mar- 
vellously accomplished  in  the  dialogues  and  soliloquies  themselves, 
so  it  is  finally  consummated  by  the  expedient  under  consideration ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  I  now  solicit  the  reader's  attention.  If  the 
reader  has  ever  witnessed  a  wife,  daughter,  or  sister  in  a  fainting 
fit,  he  may  chance  to  have  observed  that  the  most  affecting  moment 
in  such  a  spectacle,  is  that  in  which  a  sigh  and  a  stirring  announce 
the  recommencement  of  suspended  life.  Or,  if  the  reader  has  ever 
been  present  in  a  vast  metropolis  on  the  day  when  some  great  na- 
tional idol  was  carried  in  funeral  pomp  to  his  grave,  and  chancing 
to  walk  near  the  course  through  which  it  passed,  has  felt  powerfully, 
in  the  silence  and  desertion  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  stagnation  of 
ordinary  business,  the  deep  interest  which  at  that  moment  was  pos- 
sessing the  heart  of  man, — if  ail  at  once  he  should  hear  the  death- 
like stillness  broken  up  by  the  sound  of  wheels  rattling  away  from 
the  scene,  and  making  known  that  the  transitory  vision  was  dis- 
solved, he  will  be  aware  that  at  no  moment  was  his  sense  of  the 
complete  suspension  and  pause  in  ordinary  human  concerns  so  full 
and  affecting,  as  at  that  moment  when  the  suspension  ceases  and 
the  goings-on  of  human  life  are  suddenly  resumed.  All  action  in 
any  direction  is  best  expounded,  measured,  and  made  apprehensible, 
by  reaction.  Now  apply  this  to  the  case  in  Macbeth.  Here,  as  I 
have  said,  the  retiring  of  the  human  heart  and  the  entrance  of  the 
fiendish  heart  was  to  be  expressed  and  made  sensible.  Another 
world  has  stepped  in ;  and  the  murderers  are  taken  out  of  the  region 
of  human  things,  human  purposes,  human  desires.  They  are  trans- 
figured :  Lady  Macbeth  is  "unsexed;"  Macbeth  has  forgot  that  he 
was  born  of  woman ;  both  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  devils ; 
and  the  world  of  devils  is  suddenly  revealed.  But  how  shall  this 
be  conveyed  and  made  palpable  ?  In  order  that  a  new  world  may 
step  in,  this  world  must  for  a  time  disappear.  The  murderers  and 
the  murder  must  be  insulated — cut  off  by  an  immeasurable  gulf 
from  the  ordinary  tide  and  succession  of  human  affairs — locked  up 
and  sequestered  in  some  deep  recess ;  we  must  be  made  sensible 
that  the  world  of  ordinary  life  is  suddenly  arrested — laid  asleep — 
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tranced — racked  into  a  dread  armistice  :  time  must  be  annihilated  ; 
relation  to  things  without  abolished ;  and  all  must  pass  self-with- 
drawn into  a  deep  syncope  and  suspension  of  earthly  passion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  the  deed  is  done,  when  the  work  of  darkness 
is  perfect,  then  the  world  of  darkness  passes  away  like  a  pageantry 
in  the  clouds :  the  knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard,  and  it  makes 
known  audibly  that  the  reaction  has  commenced :  the  human  has 
made  its  reflux  upon  the  fiendish ;  the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning 
to  beat  again )  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  goings-on  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  first  makes  us  profoundly  sensible  of  the 
awful  parenthesis  that  had  suspended  them. 

0  mighty  poet !  Thy  works  are  not  as  those  of  other  men,  simply 
and  merely  great  works  of  art,  but  are  also  like  the  phenomena  of 
nature — like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  the  stars  and  the  flowers,  like 
frost  and  snow,  rain  and  dew,  hail-storm  and  thunder, — which  are 
to  be  studied  with  entire  submission  of  our  own  faculties,  and  in 
the  perfect  faith  that  in  them  there  can  be  no  too  much  or  too  little, 
nothing  useless  or  inert, — but  that,  the  further  we  press  in  our  dis- 
coveries, the  more  we  shall  see  proofs  of  design  and  self-supporting 
arrangement  where  the  careless  eye  had  seen  nothing  but  accident ! 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH   A   MALAY. 

One  day  a  Malay  knocked  at  my  door.  What  business  a  Malay 
could  have  to  transact  among  English  mountains,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture ;  but  possibly  he  was  on  on  his  road  to  a  sea-port,  about  forty 
miles  distant.  The  servant  who  opened  the  door  to  him  was  a 
young  girl  born  and  bred  among  the  mountains,  who  had  never 
seen  an  Asiatic  dress  of  an}*  sort :  his  turban,  therefore,  confounded 
her  not  a  little ;  and,  as  it  turned  out  that  his  attainments  in  Eng- 
lish were  exactly  of  the  same  extent  as  her's  in  the  Malay,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  all  communication 
of  ideas,  if  either  part}'  had  happened  to  possess  any.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  girl  recollecting  the  reputed  learning  of  her  master, 
(and,  doubtless,  giving  me  credit  for  a  knowledge  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth,  besides,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  lunar  ones,) 
came  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  there  was  a  sort  of  demon 
below,  whom  she  clearly  imagined  that  my  art  could  exorcise  from 
the  house.  I  did  not  immediately  go  down ;  but  when  I  did,  the 
group  which  presented  itself,  arranged  as  it  was  by  accident,  though 
not  very  elaborate,  took  hold  of  my  fancy  and  my  eye  in  a  way  that 
none  of  the  statuesque  attitudes  exhibited  in  the  ballets  at  the  opera- 
house,  though  so  ostentatiously  complex,  had  ever  done.  In  a  cot- 
tage kitchen,  but  panelled  on  the  wall  with  dark  wood  that  from 
age  and  rubbing  resembled  oak,  and  looking  more  like  a  rustic  hall 
of  entrance  than  a  kitchen,  stood  the  Malay — his  turban  and  loose 
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trowsers  of  clingy  white  relieved  upon  the  dark  panelling :  he  had 
placed  himself  nearer  to  the  girl  than  she  seemed  to  relish,  though 
her  native  spirit  of  mountain  intrepidity  contended  with  the  feelings 
of  simple  awe  which  her  countenance  expressed  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  tiger-cat  before  her.  And  a  more  striking  picture  there  could 
not  be  imagined  than  the  beautiful  English  face  of  the  girl,  and  its 
exquisite  fairness,  together  with  her  erect  and  independent  attitude, 
contrasted  with  the  sallow  and  bilious  skin  of  the  Malay,  enamelled 
or  veneered  with  mahogany  by  marine  air;  his  small,  fierce,  restless 
eyes,  thin  lips,  slavish  gestures  and  adorations.  Half  hidden  by 
the  ferocious-looking  Malay  was  a  little  child  from  a  neighboring 
cottage,  who  had  crept  in  after  him,  and  was  now  in  the  act  of  re- 
verting its  head  and  gazing  upwards  at  the  turban  and  the  fiery 
eyes  beneath  it,  whilst  with  one  hand  he  caught  at  the  dress  of  the 
young  woman  for  protection.  My  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
tongues  is  not  remarkably  extensive,  being,  indeed,  confined  to  two 
words — the  Arabic  word  for  barley  and  the  Turkish  for  opium, 
(madjoon,)  which  I  have  learnt  from  Anastasius.  And  as  I  had 
neither  a  Malay  dictionary  nor  even  Adelung's  Mithridates,  which 
might  have  helped  me  to  a  few  words,  I  addressed  him  in  some 
lines  from  the  Iliad,  considering  that,  of  such  languages  as  I  pos- 
sessed, Greek,  in  point  of  longitude,  came  geographically  nearest  to 
an  Oriental  one.  He  worshipped  me  in  a  most  devout  manner,  and 
replied  in  what  I  suppose  was  Malay.  In  this  way  I  saved  my 
reputation  with  my  neighbors,  for  the  Malay  had  no  means  of  be- 
traying the  secret.  He  lay  down  upon  the  floor  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  pursued  his  journey.  On  his  departure,  I  presented  him 
with  a  piece  of  opium.  To  him,  as  an  Orientalist,  I  concluded  that 
opium  must  be  familiar ;  and  the  expression  of  his  face  convinced 
me  that  it  was.  Nevertheless,  I  was  struck  with  some  little  con- 
sternation when  I  saw  him  suddenly  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
and  (in  the  school-boy  phrase)  bolt  the  whole,  divided  into  three 
pieces,  at  one  mouthful.  The  quantity  was  enough  to  kill  three 
dragoons  and  their  horses,  and  I  felt  some  alarm  for  the  poor  crea- 
ture ;  but  what  could  be  done  ?  I  had  given  him  the  opium  in 
compassion  for  his  solitary  life,  on  recollecting  that,  if  he  had  tra- 
velled on  foot  from  London,  it  must  be  nearly  three  weeks  since  he 
could  have  exchanged  a  thought  with  any  human  being.  I  could 
not  think  of  violating  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  having  him  surged 
and  drenched  with  an  emetic,  and  thus  frightening  him  into  a  notion 
that  we  were  going  to  sacrifice  him  to  some  English  idol.  No,  there 
was  clearly  no  help  for  it ;  he  took  his  leave,  and  for  some  days  I 
felt  anxious;  but,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  Malay  being  found  dead, 
I  became  convinced  that  he  was  used  to  opium,  and  that  I  must 
have  done  him  the  service  I  designed,  by  giving  him  one  night  of 
respite  from  the  pains  of  wandering. 
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WILLIAM   HOWITT. 

This  most  agreeable  and  eminently  instructive  writer  has  published  the  follow- 
ing works:  "Pantica,  or  Traditions  of  the  most  Ancient  Times/'  2  vols.;  "The 
Boy's  Country  Book ;"  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England/'  2  vols. ;  "  The  Student 
Life  of  Germany;"  "A  Popular  History  of  Priestcraft  in  all  Ages  and  jSTations/' 
"  Colonization  and  Christianity/'  "Visits  to  Remarkable  Places — Old  Halls,  Bat- 
tle-fields, and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry/'  first  and  second  series ;  "  The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany :" 
"  German  Experiences,  addressed  to  the  English,  both  stayers  at  home  and  goers 
abroad  /'  "  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  eminent  British  Poets  :"  "  The  Hall 
and  the  Hamlet,  or  Scenes  and  Characters  of  Country  Life  /'  "  Country  Year 
Book;  Field,  Forest,  and  Fireside  ;"  "Madame  Dorington  of  the  Dene,  the  Story 
of  a  Life,"  in  3  vols. ;  and  he  and  his  wife  have  recently  jointly  published  "  The 
Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,  being  a  complete  history  of  the 
Literature  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,"  2  vols. 

William  Howitt,  as  well  as  his  wife  Mary,  contributed  largely  to  the  "  People's 
Journal,"  and  afterward,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  between  them- 
selves and  the  editor,  they  established  a  journal  of  their  own,  called  "Howitt's 
Journal,"  which  was  well  received  and  encouraged,  mingling,  as  it  did,  "tasteful 
literary  essays  with  radical  political  disquisitions,  and  bringing  them  within  the 
reach  of  every-day  men  of  business  and  toil.  The  educated  radicalism  of  Eng- 
land found  an  organ  in  these  journals,  whose  tone  harmonized  with  their  sympa- 
thies. High  as  is  Mr.  Howitt's  literary  reputation,  it  is  as  a  political  and  social 
reformer  that  his  name  will  be  the  most  widely  known.  His  '  History  of  Priest- 
craft/ published  in  1834,  while  he  lived  at  Nottingham,  and  of  which  more  than 
20,000  copies  have  been  sold,  gave  him  eclat  in  a  new  field,  brought  him  some 
money,  which  he  needed,  and  an  election  of  alderman  of  that  town,  which  he  did 
not  want  at  all.  Four  years  afterward  he  published  '  Colonization  and  Chris- 
tianity/ which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  Indian  Society,  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  peninsula  of  Hmdostan,  and  to  efforts  to  relieve  from  oppression, 
and  stimulate  to  enterprise,  the  myriads  that  swarm  in  that  long-neglected  portion 
of  the  empire.  Mr.  Howitt's  writings  in  behalf  of  complete  suffrage,  religious 
toleration,  and  Irish  relief  are  as  honorable  to  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  as  are 
his  numerous  literary  works  to  the  fertility  of  his  genius." 

THE    MISSION    OF    CHRIST. 

Christ  appeared; — the  career  of  paganism  was  checked; — the 
fate  of  Judaism  was  sealed.  A  character  and  a  religion  were  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  men  hitherto  inconceivable  in  the  beauty  and 
philanthropy  of  their  nature.  Unlike  all  other  founders  of  a  reli- 
gious faith,  Christ  had  no  selfishness,  no  desire  of  dominance ;  and 
his  system,  unlike  all  other  systems  of  worship,  was  bloodless, 
boundlessly  beneficent,  inexpressibly  pure,  and  most  marvellous  of 
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all,  went  to  break  all  bonds  of  body  and  soul;  and  to  cast  down 
every  temporal  and  every  spiritual  tyranny.  It  was  a  system  cal- 
culated for  the  whole  wide  universe ; — adapted  to  embrace  men  of 
all  climes,  all  ages,  all  ranks  of  life,  or  intellect ;  for  the  rich  and 
for  the  poor ;  for  the  savage  and  the  civilized ;  for  the  fool  and  the 
philosopher ;  for  man,  woman,  and  child ; — which,  recognising  the 
grand  doctrine,  that  "  God  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,"  represented  the  Almighty  as  the  Father,  and  all  men  as 
brethren  born  to  one  universal  love, — to  the  same  inalienable  rights, 
— to  the  same  eternal  hope.  He  himself  was  the  living  personifi- 
cation of  his  principles.  Demolishing  the  most  inveterate  preju- 
dices of  men,  by  appearing  a  poor  man  amongst  the  poor ;  by  tear- 
ing from  aristocratic  pride  and  priestly  insolence,  their  masks  of 
most  orthodox  assurance  ;  by  proclaiming  that  the  truth  which  he 
taught  should  make  all  men  free ;  by  declaring  that  the  Gentiles 
lorded  it  over,  and  oppressed  one  another,  but  that  it  should  not  be 
so  with  his  followers ;  by  pulling  down  with  indignation  spiritual 
pride  in  high  places,  and  calling  the  poor  and  afflicted  his 
brethren,  and  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  regard, — he  laid  the 
foundations  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  of  mental  power  grow- 
ing out  of  unrestrained  mental  energies,  and  of  love  and  knowledge 
co-equal  in  extension  with  the  world.  This  perfect  freedom  of  uni- 
versal man  he  guarded  by  leaving  no  decrees  ;  but  merely  great 
and  everlasting  principles,  intelligible  to  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  whole  human  race;  and  on  which  men,  in  all  countries, 
might  found  institutions  most  consonant  to  their  wants.  By  de- 
claring that  "  wherever  two  or  three  were  met  together  in  his  name, 
he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them,"  he  cut  off,  for  ever,  every  claim, 
the  most  specious,  of  priestly  dominance ;  and  by  expressing  his 
unqualified  and  indignant  abhorrence  of  every  desire  of  his  disci- 
ples "  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  his  enemies,"  or  to  for- 
bid those  to  preach  and  work  miracles  in  his  name  who  did  not 
immediately  follow  him,  and  conform  to  their  notions,  he  left  to  his 
church  a  light  more  resplendent  than  that  of  the  sun,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  non-interference  with  the  sacred  liberty  and  prerogatives 
of  conscience. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  from  this  epoch,  the  arm  of  priest- 
craft would  have  been  broken ;  that  it  would  never  more  have  dared 
to  raise  its  head ; — but  it  is  a  principle  of  shameless  avidity  and 
audacity ;  and  it  is  exactly  from  this  time  that  we  trace  the  most 
amazing  career  of  its  delusions  and  atrocities,  down  to  the  very  day 
of  our  own  existence. 

History  of  Priestcraft 
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POLITICS    INSEPARABLE    FROM    CHRISTIANITY. 

We  are  often  warned  against  indulging  in  politics,  as  if  it  were 
some  sinful  indulgence,  like  swearing  or  gin  drinking.  The  reli- 
gious warn  us  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  ;  and  none  more 
than  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  deal  in  cautions  against 
this  bugbear  of  politics,  "  lest/'  say  they,  "  it  disturb  the  serenity 
of  our  minds ;  lest  it  unfit  us  for  religious  meditation. "  Xow,  I 
am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  solid  ground  of  these  pious 
exhortations.  It  is  because  I  am  religious  that  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled, irresistibly  compelled,  to  be  also  political.  The  very  prac- 
tices of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  educated  me  into  this  necessity. 
One  excellent  practice  they  have  j  I  wish  it  were  universally  adopted, 
and  then  we  should  speedily  have  a  stupendous  host  of  honest,  ar- 
dent, Christian  politicians.  It  is  that  of  reading  every  day  aloud 
in  the  family  circle  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  I  will  defy 
any  one  to  proceed  far  in  the  New  Testament  without  coming  upon 
practices  and  commands  of  our  Saviour,  that,  if  he  comprehend 
their  true  and  practical  import,  will  compel  him  into  a  politician. 
Nay,  if  we  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  what  is  the  predicted 
character  of  the  Saviour  ?  Is  it  merely  that  he  shall  be  a  spiritual 
Saviour  ?  Xo,  but  that  he  shall  be  a  temporal  one,  too.  He  is 
uto  open  the  prison-doors,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  captive,  and 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  But  when  we  enter  on  the  Xew 
Testament,  when  we  come  to  follow  that  great  object  of  our  reve- 
rence and  model  of  our  conduct  in  his  life,  and  to  listen  to  his 
commands,  there  is  no  alternative  left  to  us.  What  is  the  great 
command  of  human  duty  ?  What  is  that  greatest  of  ail,  next  to 
the  adoration  and  zealous  service  of  our  Creator  ?  It  is  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourself.  But  will  any  man  tell  me  how  we  are  to 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  if  we  see  them  oppressed,  made 
poor,  made  miserable,  made  ignorant  and  criminal  by  the  measures 
of  a  bad  government,  and  this  not  in  individual  cases,  but  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  if  we  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  to 
help  them  ?  If  we  are  commanded  "  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  before  God;"  if  we  are  again  commanded  "  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by;"  if,  again,  we  are  told  that  the 
very  mark  and  distinction  of  our  Christianity  is,  that  "  we  love  one 
another;"  if  we  are  told  that,  inasmuch  as  we  give  but  a  cup  of 
cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  one  of  his  very  least  disciples, 
we  give  it  to  him  :  is  there,  let  me  ask  you,  any  turn  or  escape  from 
these  great  cardinal  commands  and  injunctions  ?  Is  there  any 
exception  in  favor  of  political  crimes  and  oppressions  ?  The 
greater  the  mischief,  the  greater  the  need  of  our  assistance ;  and 
I  will  boldly  challenge  any  one  to  show  me  any  causes  or  machinery 
of  human  suffering,  so  mighty  or  prolific  as  that  of  bad  government. 
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There  are  those,  and  that  perhaps  in  nearly  every  third  house, 
who  think  that  religion  consists  in  cultivating  certain  inward  feel- 
ings ;  in  reading  certain  books,  in  making  certain  prayers,  and 
passing  through  certain  forms.  This  may  be  a  religion  of  some 
kind  ;  but  I  will  boldly  tell  all  those  who  practise  it  that  it  is  not 
the  Christian  religion.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  religion  not  of 
negative  virtues,  but  of  active,  ardent,  generous  deeds,  and  sympa- 
thies with  our  fellow-creatures  and  their  sorrows.  A  religion  of 
inward  feelings  without  outward  work  is  the  religion  of  monks,  let 
its  votaries  call  themselves  what  else  they  will.  The  religion  of 
Christ  led  him  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  into  the  streets 
and  the  market-places,  and  to  the  daily  denouncement  of  public 
oppressors,  as  well  as  to  the  alleviation  of  private  woe.  The  reli- 
gion that  is  not  prepared  to  attack  human  evils  at  their  root,  and 
to  prevent  them  as  much  as  possible  by  destroying  their  causes,  has 
been  long  ago  pronounced  to  be  "  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal."  The  man  who  sees  trade  destroyed  by  the  mischievous 
acts  of  a  bad  government,  and  his  poor  neighbors  suffering  all 
round  him  in  consequence,  and  does  not  set  heartily  to  work  to 
reform  that  government,  to  endeavor  to  procure  a  better  system, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shrinks  into  his  house  and  his  closet,  lest  he 
ruffle  or  excite  his  feelings,  is  but  acting  over  again  the  proud  Le- 
vite,  and  leaving  it  to  the  good  Samaritan  to  pour  the  oil  and  the 
wine  into  his  neighbor's  wounds.  In  a  word,  Christianity  is  not 
merely  a  religion  of  principles,  but  of  consequences;  and  he  who 
does  not  dare  to  look  those  principles  freely  in  the  face,  and,  without 
fear  of  man  or  devil,  of  high  or  low,  of  unpopularity  or  personal 
sacrifice,  to  carry  these  divine  principles  boldly  out  into  their  full, 
direct,  and  legitimate  consequences — that  man  may  talk  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is. 

Speech  delivered  at  Nottingham,  1835. 
THE    BIBLE    THE    GREAT    FOUNTAIN    OF   ALL   REFORMS. 

We  warn  the  church,  not  "  to  beware  of  the  principles  of  dis- 
sent," but  to  beware  of  the  Bible  !  They  that  love  the  Bible  and 
the  Establishment  too,  love  two  things  that  can  as  ill  agree  as  two 
wives  in  one  house.  The  Establishment  must  cast  out  the  Bible, 
or  the  Bible  will  cast  out  the  Establishment.  That  is  the  great 
enemy  that  it  has  to  fear.  It  is  that  which  has  been  the  ruin  of 
every  national  church  yet — it  is  that  which  has  produced  all  the 
great  changes  and  reforms  that  have  appeared  in  the  Christian 
church  yet.  It  overthrew  paganism — it  split  asunder  popery — it 
ruined  monkery  in  this  country — it  destroyed  it  in  Spain.  The 
Catholics  were  deeper  in  worldly  wisdom  than  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  they  knew  it  to  be  an  enemy,  and  they  treated  it  as  an  enemy 
— they  kept  it  down  and  out  of  sight  as  long  as  they  could.     Henry 
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YIII.  and  Elizabeth  were  wiser  in  this  respect  than  their  successors. 
Henry  passed  an  act  in  1539,  called  the  Bloody  Statute,  in  which 
he  decreed,  that  u  no  women,  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
husbandmen,  or  laborers,  should  read  the  New  Testament,  on  pain 
of  death *"  and  Elizabeth  was  equally  averse  to  it.  She  did  not 
wish  the  people  to  read  at  all,  lest  it  should  make  them  less  sub- 
missive. She  disliked  even  preaching,  lest  the  mischievous  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  should  steal  abroad  through  it ;  three  or  four 
preachers  in  a  county  she  declared  quite  sufficient.  Such  was  the 
policy  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  the  cunning  founders  of  the 
English  church;  but  now  this  superannuated  state  church  allows 
the  Bible  to  walk  abroad  over  the  whole  land,  and  then  wonders  to 
see  it  produce  its  natural  effects.  Oh !  foolish  and  stiff-necked 
generation  !  icherever  that  book  goes,  there  goes  freedom  of  spirit 
and  opinion.  There  the  peasant  learns  to  feel  that  he  is  a  man — 
and  the  man  that  he  is  an  immortal  creature — the  child  of  God — 
the  heir  of  precious  rights  and  a  deathless  hope )  a  being  too  good 
to  be  trodden  on  by  priestly  pride,  or  robbed  by  priestly  pretences. 
It  was  because  the  peasants  of  Scotland  had,  in  every  mountain 
glen  and  lowland  hut,  listened  to  the  animating  topics  and  precious 
promises  of  the  "  big  ha'  Bible/'  that  they  rose  and  resisted  the 
bloody  emissaries  of  this  church.  And  now,  throughout  England, 
in  city  and  in  hamlet,  in  field  and  forest,  that  great  charter  of  man 
is  studied,  and  will  cast  down  every  thing  that  is  opposed  to  free- 
dom of  spirit  and  independence  of  purpose.  It  matters  not  whether 
it  be  in  church  or  in  state — the  Bible  is  the  great  reformer.  You  may 
mow  down  whole  crops  of  reformers  as  you  would  grass,  but  if  you 
leave  the  root  of  all  reform,  the  Bible,  in  the  earth,  it  will  raise  up 
ten  times  more.  Make  what  laws  and  destroy  what  liberties  you 
will,  if  you  leave  the  Bible  free,  it  will  again  leaven  the  whole 
lump  of  society,  and  your  labor  is  in  vain.  It  is  abroad ;  it  is  in 
every  man's  house,  on  every  man's  table ;  and  its  still  small  voice 
is  perpetually  whispering,  MYoe  to  all  tyrants,  and  oppressors  of 
God's  children  !"  It  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God; 
and  against  it  what  voice,  or  what  power,  or  what  wisdom  of  man 
can  prevail  ?  From  the  Bible  breathes  on  every  soul  near  it  the 
eternal  sentiments  of  liberty,  independence,  and  contempt  of  death. 
While  the  Bible  is  free,  man  is  free.  Therefore,  we  say  to  the 
established  church — beware  of  the  Bible  ! 

The  same. 
THE    TRUE    DIGNITY    OF    LABOR. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  world  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
look  down  upon  labor,  and  upon  those  who  live  by  it,  with  con- 
tempt, as  though  it  were  something  mean  and  ignoble.  This  is  one 
of  those  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  arisen  from  considering  every 
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thing  vulgar  that  was  peculiar  to  the  multitude.  Because  the  multi- 
tude have  been  suffered  to  remain  too  long  rude  and  ignorant, 
every  thing  associated  with  their  condition  has  been  confounded 
with  the  circumstances  of  this  condition.  The  multitude  were,  in 
their  rudeness  and  ignorance,  mean  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
the  labor  of  their  hands  was  held  to  be  mean  too.  Nay,  it  has  been 
said  that  labor  is  the  result  of  God's  primary  curse,  pronounced  on 
man  for  his  disobedience.  But  that  is  a  great  mistake.  God  told 
Adam  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  his  sake ;  but  not  that  his 
labor  was  cursed.  He  told  him  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he 
should  eat  his  bread  till  he  returned  to  the  ground.  But  so  far 
from,  labor  partaking  of  the  curse,  it  was  given  him  as  the  means 
of  triumphing  over  the  curse.  The  ground  was  to  produce  thorns 
and  thistles,  but  labor  was  to  extirpate  these  thorns  and  thistles, 
and  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  with  fruit-trees  and  bounteous 
harvests.  And  labor  has  done  this  :  labor  has  already  converted 
the  earth,  so  far  as  its  surface  is  concerned,  from  a  wilderness  into 
a  paradise.  Man  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  but  is 
there  any  bread  so  sweet  as  that,  when  he  has  only  nature  to  con- 
tend with,  and  not  the  false  arrangements  of  his  fellow-men  ?  So 
far  is  labor  from  being  a  curse,  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  disgrace  ; 
it  is  the  very  principle  which,  like  the  winds  of  the  air,  or  the  agi- 
tation of  the  sea,  keeps  the  world  in  health.  It  is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  society,  stirring  in  all  its  veins,  and  diffusing  vigor  and 
enjoyment  through  the  whole  system.  Without  man's  labor,  God 
had  created  the  world  in  vain  !  Without  our  labor,  all  life,  except 
that  of  the  rudest  and  most  savage  kind,  must  perish.  Arts,  civil- 
ization, refinement,  and  religion  must  perish.  Labor  is  the  grand 
pedestal  of  God's  blessings  upon  earth;  it  is  more — like  man  and 
the  world  itself — it  is  the  offspring  and  the  work  of  God. 

All  honor  then  to  labor,  the  offspring  of  Deity;  the  most  ancient 
of  ancients,  sent  forth  by  the  Almighty  into  these  nether  worlds ; 
the  most  noble  of  nobles  !  Honor  to  that  divine  principle  which 
has  filled  the  earth  with  all  the  comforts,  and  joys,  and  affluence 
that  it  possesses,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument  of  happiness 
wherever  life  is  found.  Without  labor,  what  is  there  ?  Without 
it,  there  were  no  world  itself.  Whatever  we  see  or  perceive — in 
heaven  or  on  the  earth — is  the  product  of  labor.  The  sky  above 
us,  the  ground  beneath  us,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars — what  are  they  ?  The  product  of  labor.  They  are  the 
labors  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  all  our  labors  are  but  a  continuance 
of  His.  Our  work  is  a  divine  work.  We  carry  on  what  God 
began. 

What  a  glorious  spectacle  is  that  of  the  labor  of  man  upon  the 
earth  !  It  includes  every  thing  in  it  that  is  glorious.  Look  round, 
my  friends,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  that  is  worth  seeing  that  is 
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not  the  work  of  your  hands,  and  of  the  hands  of  your  fellows — 
the  multitude  of  all  ages  ? 

What  is  it  that  felled  the  ancient  forests  and  cleared  vast  mo- 
rasses of  other  ages  ?  That  makes  green  fields  smile  in  the  sun, 
and  corn  rustling  in  the  breezes  of  heaven,  whisper  of  plenty  and 
domestic  joy  ?  What  raised  first  the  hut,  and  then  the  cottage, 
and  then  the  palace  ?  What  filled  all  these  with  food  and  furniture 
— with  food  simple  and  also  costly;  with  furniture  of  infinite  va- 
riety, from  the  three-legged  stool  to  the  most  magnificent  cabinet 
and  the  regal  throne  ?  What  made  glass,  and  dyed  it  with  all  the 
hues  of  rainbows  or  of  summer  sunsets  ?  What  constructed 
presses  and  books,  and  filled  up  the  walls  of  libraries,  every  inch 
of  which  contained  a  mass  of  latent  light  hoarded  for  the  use  of 
ages  ?  What  took  the  hint  from  the  split  walnut-shell  which  some 
boy  floated  on  the  brook,  and  set  on  the  flood  first  the  boat,  and 
then  the  ship,  and  has  scattered  these  glorious  children  of  man,  the 
water-walking  ships,  over  all  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  filled 
them  with  the  produce  of  all  lands,  and  the  machinery  and  steam 
of  profoundest  inventions  ?  What  has  made  the  wide  sea  like  a 
great  city  street,  where  merchants  are  going  to  and  fro  full  of  eager 
thoughts  of  self-accumulation,  but  not  the  less  full  of  international 
blessings  ?  What  has  made  the  land  like  one  great  garden, 
laid  down  its  roads  that  run  like  veins  to  every  portion  of  the 
system  of  life,  cut  its  canals,  cast  up  its  lines  of  railways,  and 
driven  along  them,  in  fire  and  vapor,  the  awful  but  beneficial  dra- 
gons of  modern  enterprise  ?  What  has  piled  up  all  our  cities  with 
their  glittering  and  exhaustless  wealth,  their  splendid  utensils,  their 
paintings,  their  mechanic  wonders,  all  serving  domestic  life,  and  its 
beloved  fireside  delights.  Labor  !  labor  !  labor  !  It  is  labor,  and 
your  labor,  men  of  the  multitude,  that  has  done  it  all ! 

True,  the  wise  ones  tell  us  that  it  is  intellect  that  has  done  it. 
And  all  honor  to  intellect !  It  is  not  I  nor  you,  fellow-workers, 
who  will  attempt  to  rob  the  royal  power  of  intellect  of  one  iota  of 
his  renown.  Intellect  is  also  a  glorious  gift  of  the  Divinity — a  di- 
vine principle  in  the  earth.  We  set  intellect  at  the  head  of  labor, 
and  bid  it  lead  the  way  to  all  wonders  and  discoveries ;  but  we 
know  that  intellect  cannot  go  alone.  Intellect  cannot  separate  itself 
from  labor.  Intellect  has  also  its  labor )  and  in  its  most  abstract 
and  ethereal  form  cannot  develop  itself  without  the  co-operation 
of  its  twin-brother  labor.  When  intellect  exerts  itself — when  it 
thinks,  and  invents,  and  discovers — it  then  labors.  Through  the 
medium  of  labor  it  does  all  that  it  does ;  and  upon  labor  it  is  per- 
fectly dependent  to  carry  out  all  its  mechanical  operations.  Intel- 
lect is  the  head — labor  the  right  hand.  Take  away  the  hand,  and 
the  head  is  a  magazine  of  knowledge  and  fire  that  is  sealed  up  in 
eternal  darkness.     Such  are  the  relationships  of  labor  and  intellect. 
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MARY   HOWITT. 

Mary  Howitt,  the  wife  of  William  Howitt,  whom,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of 
her  volumes,  she  styles  "  My  best  Counsellor  and  Teacher ;  my  Literary  Asso- 
ciate for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  my  Husband  and  my  Friend,"  ranks  second  to 
none  among  the  fair  poets  of  England.  She  early  evinced  a  strong  passion  for 
poetry,  which  was  fed  by  the  reading  of  old  English  ballads,  and  such  books  as 
"  Percy's  Reliques,"  in  which  she  delighted.  In  1823,  a  few  years  after  their 
union,  her  husband  and  herself  published  jointly  two  volumes  of  poems;  and 
"then,"  she  herself  says,  "giving  vent  to  my  own  peculiar  fancies,  I  again  took 
to  writing  ballads,  which  were  published  in  various  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
the  favorable  reception  they  met  with  gave  me  the  greatest  encouragement." 

Mary  Howitt  eminently  deserves  the  distinction  of  being  the  poetess  of  the 
young,  the  humble,  and  the  poor.  She  has  a  heart  that  can  feel  for  the  wants 
and  woes  and  trials  of  humanity  in  its  humblest  and  most  despised  walks,  and 
she  pours  out  her  soul  in  strains  of  touching,  sympathetic  tenderness  that  melt 
the  heart,  and  draw  tears  from  the  eyes.  Childhood  has  for  her  an  inexpressible 
charm ;  and  a  reminiscence  of  that  period  takes  precedence  of  every  thing  be- 
sides ;  and  for  the  children  of  the  poor  she  pleads  with  equal  earnestness  and 
pathos.  Equally  fine  is  her  sympathy  with  lowliness.  Any  thing  that  is  humble, 
or  dependent,  or  patient,  or  uncomplaining,  or  enduring,  has  a  charm  which 
attracts  the  whole  intellect  and  heart  of  Mrs.  Howitt  at  once. 

Though  Mrs.  Howitt  excels  in  various  styles,  it  is  clear  that  her  ballads  are  her 
masterpieces,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  simple,  plaintive  tenderness,  the  unaf- 
fected, overpowering  pathos  of  these  beautiful  compositions.  Her  chief  produc- 
tions are,  "  Ballads  and  other  Poems  f  "  Birds  and  Flowers,  and  other  Country 
Things;"  "Hope  on,  Hope  Ever;"  "Heir  of  Wast-Wayland,  a  Tale;"  "Hymns 
and  Fireside  Verses ;"  "  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse ;"  "  Little  Coin,  Much  Care ;" 
"  No  Sense  like  Common  Sense ;"  "  Work  and  Wages ;"  "  Which  is  the  Wiser  ?" 
"  Seven  Temptations  ;"  "  Who  shall  be  Greatest  ?"  "  Sowing  and  Reaping ;" 
"  Sketches  of  Natural  History  f  "  Our  Cousins  in  Ohio ;"  "  My  Own  Story ;" 
"  Love  and  Money,"  &e. 

"  In  summing  up  my  imperfect  estimate  of  Mary  Howitt,  I  would  say  that  no 
female  poet  in  our  literature  surpasses  her,  and  that  but  few  equal  her.  As  a 
versifier,  as  a  moralist,  and  as  a  philosopher,  she  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  any  writer  of  her  own  sex,  and  with  most  of  the  writers  of  the  other  sex : 
while,  as  regards  grace,  pathos,  womanly  sentiment,  and  Christian  sympathy, 
she  has  scarcely  i  a  rival  near  her  throne/  I  believe  that  her  writings  have  done 
more  to  elevate  our  idea  of  woman's  intellectual  character  than  all  the  treatises 
on  that  subject  in  our  language :  I  believe,  further,  that  her  works  tend  most 
powerfully  to  ameliorate,  exalt,  and  purify  the  heart  of  the  world ;  and  I  believe, 
finally,  that  she  is  the  truest  representative  we  have  among  our  poets  of  that 
fervent,  practical,  beautiful  Christianity  which  was  prophesied  in  the  song  of  the 
angels  at  Bethlehem — peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men.  Mrs.  Howitt 
is  indeed  a  writer  of  whom  England  may  be,  and  will  be  eternally  proud."  ] 

1  u  Rowton's  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain." 
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THE    SALE    OF    THE    PET    LAMB. 

Oh!  poverty  is  a  weary  thing;   'tis  full  of  grief  and  pain  ; 

It  boweth  down  the  heart  of  man,  and  dulls  his  cunning  brain ; 

It  maketh  even  the  little  child  with  heavy  sighs  complain. 

The  children  of  the  rich  man  have  not  their  bread  to  win; 
They  scarcely  know  how  labor  is  the  penalty  of  sin ; 
Even  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

And  year  by  year,  as  life  wears  on,  no  wants  have  they  to  bear ; 
In  all  the  luxury  of  the  earth  they  have  abundant  share ; 
They  walk  along  life's  pleasant  ways,  where  all  is  rich  and  fair. 

The  children  of  the  poor  man,  though  they  be  young  each  one, 
Must  rise  betime  each  morning,  before  the  rising  sun  ; 
And  scarcely  when  the  sun  is  set  their  daily  task  is  done. 

Few  things  have  they  to  call  their  own,  to  fill  their  hearts  with  pride, 
The  sunshine  and  the  summer  flowers  upon  the  highway  side, 
And  their  own  free  companionship  on  heathy  commons  wide. 

Hunger,  and  cold,  and  weariness,  these  are  a  frightful  three; 
But  another  curse  there  is  beside,  that  darkens  poverty, 
It  may  not  have  one  thing  to  love,  how  small  soe'er  it  be. 

A  thousand  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  a  thousand  flocks  and  more, 
Feeding  in  sunshine  pleasantly  ;  they  were  the  rich  man's  store  : 
There  was  the  while  one  little  lamb  beside  a  cottage  door ; 

A  little  lamb  that  rested  with  the  children  'neath  the  tree, 

That  ate,  meek  creature,  from  their  hands,  and  nestled  to  their  knee  ; 

That  had  a  place  within  their  hearts,  one  of  the  family. 

But  want,  even  as  an  armkd  man,  came  down  upon  their  shed ; 
The  father  labor'd  all  day  long  that  his  children  might  be  fed, 
And,  one  by  one,  their  household  things  were  sold  to  buy  them  bread. 

That  father,  with  a  downcast  eye,  upon  his  threshold  stood, 
Gaunt  poverty  each  pleasant  thought  had  in  his  heart  subdued. 
"  What  is  the  creature's  life  to  us  ?"  said  he  ;   "  'twill  buy  us  food. 

<c  Ay,  though  the  children  weep  all  day,  aud  with  down-drooping  head 
Each  does  his  small  task  mournfully,  the  hungry  must  be  fed ; 
And  that  which  has  a  price  to  bring  must  go  to  buy  us  bread." 

It  went.     Oh  !  parting  has  a  pang  the  hardest  heart  to  wring; 
But  the  tender  soul  of  a  little  child  with  fervent  love  doth  cling, 
With  love  that  hath  no  feignings  false,  unto  each  gentle  thing. 

Therefore  most  sorrowful  it  was  those  children  small  to  see, 
Most  sorrowful  to  hear  them  plead  for  the  lamb  so  piteously : 
"Oh!  mother  dear,  it  loveth  us  ;  and  what  beside  have  we  ?" 

"Let's  take  him  to  the  broad  green  hill!"  in  his  impotent  despair, 
Said  one  strong  boy:   "  let's  take  him  off,  the  hills  are  wide  and  fair; 
I  know  a  little  hiding-place,  and  we  will  keep  him  there." 

Oh  vain  !     They  took  the  little  lamb,  and  straightway  tied  him  down, 
With  a  strong  cord  they  tied  him  fast ;   and  o'er  the  common  brown, 
And  o'er  the  hot  and  flinty  roads,  they  took  him  to  the  town. 

64* 
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The  little  children  through  that  day,  and  throughout  all  the  morrow, 
From  every  thing  about  the  house  a  mournful  thought  did  borrow  ; 
The  very  bread  they  had  to  eat  was  food  unto  their  sorrow. 

Oh !  poverty  is  a  weary  thing ;  'tis  full  of  grief  and  pain : 
It  keepeth  down  the  soul  of  man  as  with  an  iron  chain ; 
It  maketh  even  the  little  child  with  heavy  sighs  complain. 


MOUNTAIN    CHILDREN. 

Dwellers  by  lake  and  hill, 
Merry  companions  of  the  bird  and  bee, 

Go  gladly  forth  and  drink  of  joy  your  fill, 
With  unconstrained  step  and  spirit  free. 

No  crowd  impedes  your  way, 
No  city  wall  proscribes  your  further  bounds ; 

Where  the  wild  flocks  can  wander,  ye  may  stray 
The  long  day  through,  mid  summer  sights  and  sounds. 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers, 
And  the  old  trees  that  cast  a  solemn  shade  ; 

The  pleasant  evening,  the  fresh  dewy  hours, 
And  the  green  hills  whereon  your  fathers  play'd ; 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks, 
Round  which  the  silent  clouds  hang  day  and  night ; 

And  the  low  voice  of  water,  as  it  makes, 
Like  a  glad  creature,  murmuriDgs  of  delight ; 

These  are  your  joys.     Go  forth, 
Give  your  hearts  up  unto  their  mighty  power ; 
For  in  his  spirit  God  has  clothed  the  earth, 
And  speaks  in  love  from  every  tree  and  flower. 

The  voice  of  hidden  rills 
Its  quiet  way  into  your  spirit  finds  ; 
And  awfully  the  everlasting  hills 
Address  you  in  their  many-toned  winds. 

Ye  sit  upon  the  earth 
Twining  its  flowers,  and  shouting,  full  of  glee ; 

And  a  pure  mighty  influence,  mid  your  mirth, 
Moulds  your  unconscious  spirits  silently. 

Hence  is  it  that  the  lands 
Of  storm  and  mountain  have  the  noblest  sons  ; 

Whom  the  world  reverences,  the  patriot  bands, 
Were  of  the  hills  like  you,  ye  little  ones  1 

Children  of  pleasant  song 
Are  taught  within  the  mountain  solitudes ; 
For  hoary  legends  to  your  wilds  belong, 
And  yours  are  haunts  where  inspiration  broods. 

Then  go  forth  :   earth  and  sky 
To  you  are  tributary;  joys  are  spread 

Profusely,  like  the  summer  flowers  that  lie 
In  the  green  path,  beneath  your  gamesome  tread. 
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THE    SPIDER    AND    THE    FLY. 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor  ?"  said  the  spider  to  the  fly, 

"  'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy ; 

The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a  winding  stair, 

And  I've  got  many  curious  things  to  show  when  you  are  there." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  fly  ;   "to  ask  me  is  in  vain — 

For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne'er  come  down  again." 

"I'm  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear,  with  soaring  up  so  high; 

Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed?"  said  the  spider  to  the  fly: 

"  There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around  ;   the  sheets  are  fine  and  thin, 

And  if  you  like  to  rest  a  while,  I'll  snugly  tuck  you  in !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  fly,  "for  I've  often  heard  it  said, 

They  never,  never  wake  again,  who  sleep  upon  your  bed !" 

Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly — "Dear  friend,  what  can  I  do 

To  prove  the  warm  affection  I've  always  felt  for  you  ? 

I  have  within  my  pantry  good  store  of  all  that's  nice; 

I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome — will  you  please  to  take  a  slice  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  fly  ;   "kind  sir,  that  cannot  be  ; 

I've  heard  what's  in  your  pantry,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see." 

"Sweet  creature,"  said  the  spider,  "you're  witty  and  you're  wise ; 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings,  how  brilliant  are  your  eyes ! 
I  have  a  little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor  shelf; 
If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you  shall  behold  yourself." 
"  I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  "  for  what  you  please  to  say, 
And,  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  I'll  call  another  day." 

The  spider  turn'd  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his  den, 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  fly  would  soon  come  back  again ; 
So  he  wove  a. subtle  web  in  a  little  corner  sly, 
And  set  his  table  ready  to  dine  upon  the  fly. 

Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily  did  sing 
"  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly,  with  the  pearl  and  silver  wing; 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple — there's  a  crest  upon  your  head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but  mine  are  dull  as  lead!" 

Alas  !   alas  !  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  fly, 

Hearing  his  wily  flattering  words,  came  slowly  flitting  by; 

With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near  and  nearer  drew, 

Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  her  green  and  purple  hue — 

Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head — poor,  foolish  thing  !    At  last, 
Up  jump'd  the  cunning  spider,  and  fiercely  held  her  fast. 
He  dragg'd  her  up  his  winding  stair,  into  his  dismal  den, 
Within  his  little  parlor — but  she  ne'er  came  out  again  ! 

And  now,  dear  little  children,  who  may  this  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  I  pray  you  ne'er  give  heed  ! 
Unto  an  evil  counsellor,  close  heart  and  ear  and  eye, 
And  take  a  lesson  from  this  tale  of  the  spider  and  the  fly. 
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FATHER   IS   COMING. 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  six, 

The  father's  work  is  done ; 
Sweep  up  the  hearth,  and  mend  the  fire, 

And  put  the  kettle  on, 
The  wild  night-wind  is  blowing  cold, 
'Tis  dreary  crossing  o'er  the  wold. 

He  is  crossing  o'er  the  wold  apace, 
He  is  stronger  than  the  storm ; 

He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he, 
His  heart  it  is  so  warm, 

For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true 

As  ever  human  bosom  knew. 

He  makes  all  toil,  all  hardship  light ; 

Would  all  men  were  the  same  ! 
So  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind, 

So  very  slow  to  blame  ! 
Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere, 
For  love  hath  readier  will  than  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  close  the  shutters,  child ; 

For  far  along  the  lane 
The  little  window  looks,  and  he 

Can  see  it  shining  plain. 
I've  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 
The  cheerful  firelight  through  the  dark. 

And  we'll  do  all  that  father  likes ; 

His  wishes  are  so  few. 
Would  they  were  more !  that  every  hour 

Some  wish  of  his  I  knew ! 
I'm  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day, 
When  I  can  please  him  any  way. 

I  know  he's  coming  by  this  sign, 

That  baby's  almost  wild  ; 
See  how  he  laughs  and  crows  and  stares ! 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child ! 
He's  father's  self  in  face  and  limb, 
And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 

Hark  !  hark !  I  hear  his  footsteps  now ; 

He's  through  the  garden  gate ; 
Run,  little  Bess,  and  ope  the  door, 

And  do  not  let  him  wait. 
Shout,  baby,  shout !  and  clap  thy  hands, 
For  father  on  the  threshold  stands. 
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CAROLINE  ANNE  SOUTHEY. 

No  English  poetess  has  written  sweeter,  or  has  touched  more  tenderly  the  cords 
of  the  heart,  or  has  gone  down  deeper  into  its  well-springs,  than  Caroline  Anne 
Bowles,  now  Mrs.  Southey.  She  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Her  father  was  vicar  of  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  and  he  devoted  great 
attention  to  his  daughter's  education,  who  early  showed  great  marks  of  genius,  and 
especially  a  fondness  for  poetry.  This  was  assiduously  cultivated  by  her  elder 
brother,  William  Lisle  Bowles,  himself  a  master  of  the  Christian  lyre ;  and  she 
so  profited  by  these  advantages  and  encouragements,  that  in  1820  she  published 
her  first  work,  "Ellen  Fitzarthur,  a  Metrical  Tale;"  and  shortly  after,  "The 
Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems. "  These  were  followed  by  "Birthday  and  other 
Poems ;"  "Solitary  Hours,  Poems;"  "Tales  of  the  Factories;"  and  "Chapters 
on  Churchyards." 

In  1839,  she  became  the  second  wife  of  the  poet  Southey,  to  whose  declining 
and  infirm  age  she  ministered  with  "the  tenderness  and  sweet  sympathy  which 
kindred  taste,  admiring  affection,  and  Christian  love  inspired."  He  died  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1343,  since  which,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Southey  has  written  but  little. 

"No  man,"  says  Mr.  Moir,  "could  have  written  such  poetry  as  Mrs.  Southey; 
at  least  no  man  has  ever  yet  done  so;  it  breathes  of  'a  purer  ether,  a  diviner  air' 
than  that  respired  by  the  aoi-disant  lords  of  the  creation ;  and  in  its  freedom  from 
all  moral  blemish  and  blot — from  all  harshness  and  austerity  of  sentiment — from 
all  the  polluting  taints  which  are  apt  to  cleave  to  human  thought,  and  its  expan- 
sive sympathy  with  all  that  is  holy,  just,  and  of  good  report,  it  elevates  the  heart 
even  more  than  it  delights  the  fancy.  We  doubt  if  the  English  language  pos- 
sesses any  thing  more  profoundly  pathetic  than  Mrs.  Southey's  four  tales,  '  The 
Young  Grey  Head,' '  The  Murder  Glen/  'Walter  and  William/  and  '  The  Evening 
Walk/  and  I  envy  not  the  heart-construction  of  that  family  group  of  which 
the  father  could  read  these  compositions  aloud  to  his  children  either  himself 
with  an  unfaltering  voice,  or  without  exciting  their  tears." 

The  following  lyrics  need  no  commendation  from  the  critic ;  they  reach  every 
heart.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  heart  of  no  Englishman  was  ever  more 
certainly  in  its  right  place  than  that  of  Caroline  Bowles." 


MARINER  S    HYMN. 

Launch  thy  bark,  mariner  ! 

Christian,  God  speed  thee  ; 
Let  loose  the  rudder  bands, 

Good  angels  lead  thee  ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily, 

Tempests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily, 

Christian,  steer  home ! 
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Look  to  the  weather  bow, 

Breakers  are  round  thee  ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now, 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there  ! 

Hold  the  helm  fast ! 
So, — let  the  vessel  wear, — 

There  swept  the  blast. 

What  of  the  night,  watchman  ? 

What  of  the  night  ? 
"  Cloudy,  all  quiet, — 

No  land  yet, — all's  right." 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant, — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How  !  gains  the  leak  so  fast  ? 

Clear  out  the  hold, — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise, 

Heave  out  thy  gold  ; 
There,  let  the  ingots  go  ; — 

Now  the  ship  rights  ; 
Hurra !  the  harbor's  near, — 

Lo !  the  red  lights. 

Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island  ; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer, 

Straight  for  the  high  land  ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvas  on, 

Cut  through  the  foam  ; — 
Christian  !  cast  anchor  now, — 

Heaven  is  thy  home ! 

I   NEVER   CAST   A   FLOWER   AWAY. 

I  never  cast  a  flower  away, 

The  gift  of  one  who  cared  for  me — 

A  little  flower — a  faded  flower — 
But  it  was  done  reluctantly. 

I  never  look'd  a  last  adieu 

To  things  familiar,  but  my  heart 
Shrank  with  a  feeling  almost  pain 

Even  from  their  lifelessness  to  part. 

I  never  spoke  the  word  "  Farewell," 

But  with  an  utterance  faint  and  broken ; 

An  earth-sick  longing  for  the  time 
When  it  shall  never  more  be  spoken. 

The  followi  <ig  is  an  analysis  of  one  of  her  most  pathetic  tales,  entitled  "  The 
Young  Gray  Head."  It  opens  with  a  cottager  warning  his  wife  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren from  school  that  morning,  from  the  signs  of  an  impending  storm :— 
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THE  YOUNG  GRAY  HEAD. 

I'm  thinking  that  to-night,  if  not  before, 
There'll  be  wild  work.     Dost  hear  old  Chewton  roar  ? 
It's  brewing  up,  down  westward  ;   and  look  there  ! 
One  of  those  sea-gulls  ! — ay,  there  goes  a  pair  ; 
And  such  a  sudden  thaw !     If  rain  comes  on, 
As  threats,  the  waters  will  be  out  anon. 
That  path  by  the  ford's  a  nasty  bit  of  way — 
Best  let  the  young  ones  bide  from  school  to-day. 

The  children  themselves  join  in  this  request;  but  the  mother  resolves  that  they 
should  set  out — the  two  girls,  Lizzy  and  Jenny,  the  one  five  and  the  other  seven. 
As  the  dame's  will  was  law ;  so, 

One  last  fond  kiss — 
"  God  bless  my  little  maids  !"  the  father  said  ; 
And  cheerily  went  his  way  to  win  their  bread. 

Prepared  for  their  journey,  they  depart,  with  the  mother's  admonitions  to  the 

elder, — 

''Now,  mind  and  bring 
Jenny  safe  home,"  the  mother  said.      "  Don't  stay 
To  pull  a  bough  or  berry  by  the  way ; 
And  when  you  come  to  cross  the  ford,  hold  fast 
Your  little  sister's  hand  till  you're  quite  past — 
That  plank's  so  crazy,  and  so  slippery, 
If  not  o'erflowed,  the  stepping-stones  will  be. 
But  you're  good  children — steady  as  old  folk, 
I'd  trust  ye  anywhere."     Then  Lizzy's  cloak 
(A  good  gray  duffle)  lovingly  she  tied, 
And  amply  little  Jenny's  lack  supplied 
With  her  own  warmest  shawl.      "Be  sure,"  said  she, 
"  To  wrap  it  round,  and  knot  it  carefully 
(Like  this)  when  you  come  home — just  leaving  free 
One  hand  to  hold  by.     Now,  make  haste  away — 
Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  play." 

The  mother  watched  them  as  they  went  down  the  lane,  overburdened  with 
something  like  a  foreboding  of  evil  which  she  strove  to  overcome,-  but  could  not 
during  the  day  quite  bear  up  against  her  own  thoughts,  more  especially  as  the 
threatened  storm  did  at  length  truly  set  in.  His  labor  done,  the  husband  makes 
his  three  miles  way  homeward,  until  his  cottage  coming  into  view,  all  its  pleasant 
associations  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  with  its  thousand  family  delights, 
rush  on  his  heart : — 

There  was  a  treasure  hidden  in  his  hat — 

A  plaything  for  his  young  ones.     He  had  found 

A  dormouse  nest ;   the  living  ball  coil'd  round 

For  its  long  winter  sleep  ;  and  all  his  thought, 

As  he  trudged  stoutly  homeward,  was  of  naught 

But  the  glad  wonderment  in  Jenny's  eyes, 

And  graver  Lizzy's  quieter  surprise. 

When  he  should  yield,  by  guess  and  kiss  and  prayer, 

Hard  won,  the  frozen  captive  to  their  care. 
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Out  rushes  his  fondling  dog  Tinker,  but  no  little  faces  greet  him  as  wont  at  the 
threshold;  and  to  his  hurried  question,  "Are  they  come? — 'twas  no." 

To  throw  his  tools  down,  hastily  unhook 

The  old  crack' d  lantern  from  its  dusty  nook, 

And,  while  he  lit  it,  speak  a  cheering  word 

That  almost  choked  him,  and  was  scarcely  heard, 

Was  but  a  moment's  act,  and  he  was  gone 

To  where  a  fearful  foresight  led  him  on. 

A  neighbor  accompanies  him ;  and  they  strike  into  the  track  which  the  chil- 
dren should  have  taken  in  their  way  back — now  calling  aloud  on  them  through 
the  pitchy  darkness — and  now  by  the  lantern-light  scrutinizing  "  thicket,  bole, 
and  nook,"  till  the  dog,  brushing  past  them  with  a  bark,  shows  them  that  he  was 
on  their  track: —  * 

"Hold  the  light 
Low  down — he's  making  for  the  water.     Hark  ! 
I  know  that  whine — The  old  dog's  found  them,  Mark." 
So  speaking,  breathlessly  he  hurried  on 
Toward  the  old.  crazy  foot-bridge.     It  was  gone ! 
And  all  his  dull  contracted  light  could  show 
Was  the  black,  void,  and  dark  swollen  stream  below. 
"Yet  there's  life  somewhere — more  than  Tinker's  whine — 
That's  sure,"  said  Mark.     "  So,  let  the  lantern  shine 
Down  yonder.     There's  the  dog — and  hark!" 

"Oh,  dear!" 
And  a  low  sob  came  faintly  on  the  ear, 
Mock'd  by  the  sobbing  gust.     Down,  quick  as  thought, 
Into  the  stream  leap'd  Ambrose,  where  he  caught 
Fast  hold  of  something — a  dark  huddled  heap — 
Half  in  the  water,  where  'twas  scarce  knee-deep 
For  a  tall  man;   and  half  above  it  propp'd 
By  some  old  ragged  side-piles  that  had  stopt 
Endways  the  broken  plank  when  it  gave  way 
With  the  two  little  ones  that  luckless  day ! 
"  My  babes  !  my  lambkins  !"  was  the  father's  cry — 
One  little  voice  made  answer,  "  Here  am  I !" — 
'Twas  Lizzy's.     There  she  crouch'd,  with  face  as  white, 
More  ghastly,  by  the  flickering  lantern-light, 
Than  sheeted  corpse.     The  pale  blue  lips  drawn  tight, 
Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth, 
And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath, 
Wash'd  by  the  turbid  water,  fix'd  like  stone — 
One  arm  and  hand  stretch'd  out,  and  rigid  grown, 
Grasping,  as  in  the  death-gripe,  Jenny's  frock. 
There  she  lay  drown'd.  *  *  * 

They  lifted  her  from  out  her  watery  bed — 
Its  covering  gone,  the  lovely  little  head 
Hung  like  a  broken  snow-drop,  all  aside, 
And  one  small  hand.     The  mother's  shawl  was  tied, 
Leaving  that  free  about  the  child's  small  form, 
As  was  her  last  injunction — "fast  and  warm" — 
Too  well  obey'd — too  fast !     A  fatal  hold, 
Affording  to  the  scrag,  by  a  thick  fold 
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That  caught  and  pinn'cl  her  to  the  river's  bed: 
While  through  the  reckless  water  overhead, 
Her  life-breath  bubbled  up. 

I  pass  over  the  cruel  self-upbraidings  of  the  mother  for — 

"  She  might  have  lived, 
Struggling  like  Lizzy,"  was  the  thought  that  rived 
The  wretched  mother's  heart,  when  she  knew  all, 
"But  for  my  foolishness  about  that  shawl" — 

a  torture  aggravated  by  the  tones  of  the  surviving  child,  who  half  deliriously 

kept  on  ejaculating — 

"Who  says  I  forgot? 
Mother!  indeed,  indeed  I  kept  fast  hold, 
And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close — she  can't  be  cold — 
But  she  won't  move — we  slept — I  don't  know  how — 
But  I  held  on — and  I'm  so  weary  now — 
And  it's  so  dark  and  cold ! — oh  dear  !   oh  dear  ! — 
And  she  won't  move — if  daddy  was  but  here  !" 

From  their  despair  for  the  lost,  the  poor  parents  turned  to  their  almost  forlorn 
hope  in  the  living,  as — 

All  night  long  from  side  to  side  she  turn'd 
Piteously  plaining  like  a  wounded  dove, 
With  now  and  then  the  murmur,  "She  won't  move." 
And  lo  !   when  morning,  as  in  mockery,  bright 
Shone  on  that  pillow — passing  strange  the  sight — 
The  young  head's  raven  hair  was  streak'd  with  white  ! 1 
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The  history  of  this  most  distinguished  statesman,  orator,  scholar,  and  philan- 
thropist is  so  identified  with  the  history  of  his  country  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  write  his  life  without  making  the  groundwork  of  it 
a  history  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  "  The  public  measures  with  which  he  is 
most  closely  identified  are,  the  advocacy  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inte- 
rests, as  opposed  to  orders  in  council,  and  other  restrictions  on  trade ;  hostility  to 
the  continental  combinations  of  the  successors  of  Pitt,  and  their  legitimate  off- 
spring, the  exhausting  wars  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  the  vindication  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  the  struggle  with  her  libertine  husband ;  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
attempted  to  be  overawed  by  prosecutions  for  libels  on  the  government  and  the 


1  "  About  poetry  like  this."  says  Mr.  Moir,  •'•  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart,  •'  with 
beaded  bubbles  yet  winking  on  the  brim,'  there  can  be  no  mistake.  It  is  beyond  critic's 
cavils,  for  it  tells :  and  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  such — because  it  will  be  as  good  a 
hundred  years  hence  as  now — than  of  all  the  statelier  philosophic  analyses  of  feeling — the 
present  favorite  subjects  of  a  mere  fashion;  which,  when  it  fades,  must  be  for  ever.*' 
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church ;  the  education  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders ;  religious  toleration  for 
dissenters  and  Catholics ;  reform  in  the  civil  and  criminal  law ;  Parliamentary 
reform ;  municipal  reform ;  poor-laws  reform ;  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
and  slavery ;  retrenchment  in  government  expenditures ;  the  independence  of  the 
Canadian  Legislature,  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  What  a  catalogue  have 
we  here !  Upon  all  these  measures,  each  of  which  was  an  era  in  British  history, 
Brougham  has  acted  a  leading,  and,  upon  many,  a  controlling  part.  His  speeches 
upon  most  of  them  surpassed  those  of  any  other  of  their  advocates,  whether  we 
consider  the  extent  of  the  information  displayed,  the  depth  and  energy  of  the 
reasoning,  the  scope  and  vigor  of  the  style,  the  eloquence  of  the  appeals  to  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  or  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  the  highest  passages."  l 

Henry  Brougham  is  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  of  Brougham 
Hall,  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1779.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  high  school  in  Edinburgh,  then  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Adam,  and  in  1795  entered  the  university,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  aptness  and  energy  of  mind  he  displayed  in  grasping  any 
subject  which  he  made  the  object  of  his  studies.  In  1802,  he  became  one  of  the 
projectors  and  chief  contributors  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others;  and,  in  1803,  published  "An  In- 
quiry into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,"  which  at  once  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  public  upon  its  author.  After  being  called  to  the  Scots  bar,  he  made 
a  tour  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  commenced  practice  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  London.  Here  his  reputation  rose  rapidly,  and  gained 
for  him  both  popularity  and  emolument. 

He  first  entered  Parliament  in  1810,  and  here  he  found  the  appropriate  field  for 
his  transcendent  abilities.  In  1815,  he  introduced  his  own  bill  for  the  better 
education  of  the  poor,  and  in  1818  succeeded  in  carrying  it  through  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  having  supported  it  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
In  1820,  on  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Brougham  appeared  as  her  attorney-general,  at  the  head  of 
her  legal  defenders.  His  bearing  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  almost  to  awe  the 
accusers  of  his  royal  client,  while  his  skilful  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses 
against  her,  and  his  masterly  speech  in  her  behalf,  had  such  an  effect,  that  Lord 
Liverpool  thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  the  prosecution. 

Toward  the  end  of  1823,  Mr.  Brougham  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution  established,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had 
greatly  assisted;  and,  shortly  after,  he  published  an  admirable  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Practical  Observations  upon  the  Education  of  the  People,  addressed  to  the 
Working  Classes  and  their  Employers."  In  June,  1824,  he  brought  before  Par- 
liament the  circumstances  relative  to  the  horrible  treatment  of  the  missionary 
Smith  in  Demerara,  and  continued  to  denounce  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  and 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  emancipation,  on  every  opportunity. 

In  the  early  part  of  1825,  Mr.  Brougham  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  at  the  installation, 

1  Read  an  eloquent  chapter  (the  sixteenth)  in  Stanton's  "  Reforms  and  Reformers  of  Great 
Britain,"  upon  the  life,  services,  and  character  of  Lord  Brougham — a  chapter  worth  the  price 
of  the  book. 
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delivered  one  of  the  most  finished  and  eloquent  orations  ever  composed,  although 
it  had  been  written  during  the  bustle  and  fatigue  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 

The  year  1827  is  memorable  for  the  establishment  of  the  "Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge/'  of  which  Mr.  Brougham  was  president.  He  was  its 
most  active  promoter,  and  composed  for  it  the  admirable  "  Treatise  on  the  Objects, 
Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science" — its  first  publication.  In  this  year,  also, 
the  London  University  was  founded,  and  the  name  of  Brougham  will  ever  be 
associated  with  it  as  one  of  its  originators.  In  1829,  he  supported  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Wellington  administration :  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1830,  he  was,  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  chosen  for  Yorkshire,  where 
he  had  no  influence  whatever  beyond  that  of  his  great  public  celebrity. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  he  made  his  memorable  speech  on  the  subject  of  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  on  which  "he  spoke  six  hours  and  a  half — 
during  all  that  time  riveting  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  The  way  in  which  he 
relieved  this  dry  subject,  into  the  details  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter,  the 
vast  body  of  information  he  brought  forward,  and  the  enlightened  nature  of  the 
amendments  he  proposed,  render  the  speech  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  parliamentary  history."1 

The  accession  of  Lord  Grey's  administration  in  November,  1830,  was  the  sig- 
nal for  Mr.  Brougham's  appointment  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  and  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Yaux,  of  Brougham  in 
"Westmoreland.  But  it  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  his  acceptance  of  the 
Chancellorship,  and  his  consequent  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
the  greatest  political  error  of  his  life ;  for  that  house  was  the  very  field  for  him  to 
display  his  transcendent  abilities  and  exert  his  all-powerful  influence.  During 
the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  the  celebrated  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  which 
contained  many  provisions  of  substantial  good,  though  it  did  not  accomplish  all 
that  its  ardent  friends  wished  and  hoped.2 

Lord  Brougham  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Lord  Chancellor  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet  in  1S34,  when  he  went  out  with  the  other 
ministers.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  constantly  exerting  his  transcendent 
abilities  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  favor  of  every  measure  that  is  calculated  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  society  ;  but  to  particularize  all  his  efforts  would 
be  quite  impracticable  in  my  limited  space.  His  chief  publications  are,  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,"  2  vols.:  "Biography 
of  Eminent  Statesmen  and  Men  of  Letters  in  the  reign  of  George  III."  3  vols. ; 

1  Biography,  in  the  "  National  Portrait  Gallery." 

s  "  The  reformers  expected  much  from  the  new  administration,  and  every  thing  from 
Brougham.  Large  quantities  of  ripe  fruit  were  expected,  therefore,  to  he  immediately 
gathered.  Sydney  Smith  foreshadowed  this  in  his  droll  way.  In  a  speech  during  the  strug- 
gle, he  said :  '  All  young  ladies  will  imagine,  as  soon  as  this  hill  is  carried,  that  they  will  he 
instantly  married.  Schoolboys  believe  that  gerunds  and  supines  will  he  abolished,  and  that 
currant  tarts  must  ultimately  come  down  in  price ;  the  corporal  and  sergeant  are  sure  of 
double  pay ;  bad  poets  will  expect  a  demand  for  their  epics ;  fools  will  be  disappointed,  as  they 
always  are ;  reasonable  men,  who  know  what  to  expect,  will  find  that  a  very  serious  good 
has  been  obtained.'  Much  was  done  for  reform  hy  the  Grey  ministry,  after  the  passage  of 
the  hill.  In  less  than  two  years,  West  India  slavery  was  abolished — the  East  India  Com- 
pany's monopoly  destroyed — the  poor-laws  amended — the  criminal  code  softened — the  admi 
nistratiou  of  the  courts  essentially  improved — the  Scotch  municipal  corporations  totally 
reformed — and  many  abuses  corrected  in  the  Irish  church  establishment.  But  young  ladies, 
bad  poets,  and  fools  of  all  sorts,  clamored  for  more,  and  many  reasonable  men  were  disap- 
pointed.'*— Stanton's  Reforms  and  Reformers,  p.  188. 
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"A  Discourse  on  Natural  Theology,"  and  an  edition  of  his  Parliamentary 
Speeches,  revised  by  himself.1  Feeling  painfully  conscious  how  little  justice  so 
meagre  a  sketch  can  do  to  a  man  of  such  wonderful  powers  and  varied  learning — 
the  greatest  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century — I  will  close  this  notice  with  an 
extract  from  a  "Memoir,"  prefixed  to  a  work  entitled  "Opinions  of  Lord 
Brougham,"  &c,  published  in  London,  1837: — 

"  A  quality  of  Lord  Brougham's  mind,  that  is  almost  as  extraordinary  as  his 
extent  of  information,  is  its  singular  activity.  His  energies  never  seem  to  flag — 
even  for  an  instant;  he  does  not  seem  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  fatigued  or  jaded. 
Some  such  faculty  as  this,  indeed,  the  vastness  and  universality  of  his  acquire- 
ments called  for,  in  order  to  make  the  weight  endurable  to  himself,  and  to  bear 
him  up  during  his  long  career  of  political  activity  and  excitement.  Accordingly, 
labors  that  would  go  far  to  upset  the  reason,  or  destroy  the  powers  of  ordinary 
men,  seem  to  produce  no  more  effect  on  him  than  do  the  hot  sands  and  swift  pace 
of  the  desert  on  the  dromedary.  Activity,  strife,  intellectual  contest — these  are 
the  elements  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  success. 

"  Take  the  routine  of  a  day,  for  instance.  In  his  early  life  he  has  been  known 
to  attend,  in  his  place  in  court,  on  circuit,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  After 
having  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  client,  he  drives  off  to  the  hustings, 
and  delivers  at  different  places  eloquent  and  spirited  speeches  to  the  electors. 
He  then  sits  down  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet  to  pen  an  address  to  the  Glas- 
gow students,  perhaps,  or  an  elaborate  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review/  The 
active  labors  of  the  day  are  closed  with  preparation  for  the  court  business  of  the 
following  morning ;  and  then,  in  place  of  retiring  to  rest,  as  ordinary  men  would, 
after  such  exertions,  he  spends  the  night  in  abstruse  study,  or  in  social  intercourse 
with  some  friend  from  whom  he  has  been  long  separated.  Yet  he  would  be  seen 
as  early  as  eight  on  the  following  morning,  actively  engaged  in  the  court,  in  de- 
fence of  some  unfortunate  object  of  government  persecution;  astonishing  the 
auditory,  and  his  fellow-lawyers  no  less,  with  the  freshness  and  power  of  his 
eloquence. 

"  A  fair  contrast  with  this  history  of  a  day  in  early  life,  would  be  that  of  one 
at  a  more  advanced  period,*  say  in  the  year  1832.  A  watchful  observer  might 
see  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  seated  in  the  court  over  which  he  presided,  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  until  the  afternoon,  listening  to  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel, and  mastering  the  points  of  cases  with  a  grasp  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to 
give  those  speedy  and  unembarrassed  judgments  that  have  so  injured  him  with 
the  profession.  If  he  followed  his  course,  he  would  see  him,  soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  House  of  Lords,  addressing  their  lordships  on  some  intricate  question 
of  law,  with  an  acuteness  that  drew  down  approbation  even  from  his  opponents, 
or,  on  some  all-engrossing  political  topic,  casting  firebrands  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  awakening  them  from  the  complacent  repose  of  conviction  to  the  hot 

1  "  His  speeches  unquestionably  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  of  oratorical  masterpieces. 
They  contain  individual  passages  of  eloquence,  rhetoric,  debate,  logic,  equal  to  any  thing ; 
besides  condensed  qualities  of  information  brought  powerfully  to  bear  upon  particular  sub- 
jects, and  a  mass  of  masculine  sense,  variegated  by  sharp  flings  of  sarcasm,  and  illustrated 
Dy  a  display  of  wit,  and  seasoned  by  tart  peculiarities  of  temper  and  language,  which  render 
them,  in  their  collected  form,  one  of  the  richest  legacies  which  the  genius  of  oratory  ever 
bequeathed  to  the  unborn  time." — GiJfdlan's  Literary  Portraits. 
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contest  with  more  active  and  inquiring  intellects.  Then,  in  an  hour  or  so,  he 
might  follow  him  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  hear  an  able  and  stimulating 
discourse  on  education,  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  capacity  of  his  audi- 
tors ;  and,  toward  ten,  perhaps,  at  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  in  Mary- 
lebone,  the  same  Proteus-like  intellect  might  be  found  expounding  the  intricacies 
of  physical  science  with  a  never-tiring  and  elastic  power.  Yet,  during  all  those 
multitudinous  exertions,  time  would  be  found  for  the  composition  of  a  discourse 
on  Natural  Theology,  that  bears  no  marks  of  haste  or  excitement  of  mind,  but 
presents  as  calm  a  face  as  though  it  had  been  the  laborious  production  of  a 
contemplative  philosopher." 

THE   DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON THE    SCHOOLMASTER. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  inclined  to  exaggerate.  I  en- 
tertain no  fear  of  slavery  being  introduced  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  It  would  require  a  stronger — it  would  demand  a  more 
powerful  man  even  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  effect  such  an 
object.  The  noble  duke  may  take  the  army,  he  may  take  the  navy, 
he  may  take  the  mitre,  he  may  take  the  great  seal.  I  will  make 
the  noble  duke  a  present  of  them  all.  Let  him  come  on  with  his 
whole  force,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  Constitution,  and  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  of  this  country  will  defeat  his  utmost  efforts. 
Therefore,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  unconsti- 
tutional attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  These  are  not  the 
times  for  such  an  attempt.  There  have  been  periods  when  the 
country  heard  with  dismay*  that  u  The  soldier  was  abroad."  That 
is  not  the  case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  •  in  the  present  age 
he  can  do  nothing.  There  is  another  person  abroad — a  less  im- 
portant person  in  the  eyes  of  some,  an  insignificant  person,  whose 
labors  have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things.  The  school- 
master is  abroad  !  And  I  trust  more  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  than  I  do  to  the  soldier  in  full  military  arrray,  for  uphold- 
ing and  extending  the  liberties  of  his  country.  I  think  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  bad  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view ;  but  as  to  any  violence  being  in  consequence  directed 
against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  the  fear  of  such  an  event  I 
look  upon  to  be  futile  and  groundless. 

U  MAX    OVER    MEN    HE    MADE    NOT    LORD." MltOTl. 

I  trust  that  at  length  the  time  is  come  when  Parliament  will  no 
longer  bear  to  be  told  that  slave- owners  are  the  best  lawgivers  on 
slavery;  no  longer  allow  an  appeal  from  the  British  public  to  such 
communities  as  those  in  which  the  Smiths  and  the  Grrimsdalls  are 
persecuted  to  death  for  teaching  the  gospel  to  the  negroes ;  and 
the  Mosses  holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  torture  and  murder ; 
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no  longer  suffer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in  empty  warn- 
ings and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me  not  of  rights — talk  not  of  the 
property  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the  right — I  acknow- 
ledge not  the  property.  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  com- 
mon nature  rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the 
understanding,  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects 
it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such  a  crime !  There 
is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human  codes — the  same 
throughout  the  world — the  same  in  all  times — such  as  it  was  before 
the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opened 
to  one  world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge;  to 
another,  all  unutterable  woes ;  such  as  it  is  at  this  day.  It  is  the 
law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and  by 
that  law  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and 
loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  will  reject  with  indignation 
the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man  ! 
In  vain  you  appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations  :  the 
Covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  Old  Covenant  or  the  New, 
denounce  such  unholy  pretensions.  To  those  laws  did  they  of  old 
refer,  who  maintained  the  African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  they 
cite,  and  not  untruly ;  for  by  one  shameful  compact  you  bartered 
the  glories  of  Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  despite  of 
law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its 
votaries  put  to  death  like  other  pirates.  How  came  this  change  to 
pass?  Not,  assuredly,  by  Parliament  leading  the  way;  but  the 
country  at  length  awoke;  the  indignalion  of  the  people  was  kin- 
dled ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its 
guilty  profits  to  the  winds.  Now,  then,  let  the  planters  beware — 
let  their  assemblies  beware — let  the  government  at  home  beware — 
let  the  Parliament  beware  !  The  same  country  is  once  more  awake 
— awake  to  the  condition  of  negro  slavery ;  the  same  indignation 
kindles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the  same  cloud  is  gather- 
ing that  annihilated  the  slave-trade ;  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again, 
they  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall  will  not  be  destroyed  before  I  have 
warned  them.  But  I  pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  away 
from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of  G-ocl ! 

From  his  Speech,  in  July,  1830. 
HAPPY   EFFECTS    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  tendency  of  knowledge  is,  and  the  tendency  of  its  diffusion 
undoubtedly  is,  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  people,  to  better  their 
principles,  and  to  amend  all  that  which  we  call  their  characters ; 
for  there  are  a  host  of  principles  and  feelings  which  go  together  to 
make  up  what  we  call,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  the 
human  character.  How  does  this  diffusion  operate  ?  To  increase 
habits  of  reflection,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  to  render  it 
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more  capable  of  receiving  pleasurable  emotions,  and  of  taking  an 
interest  in  other  and  in  higher  and  better  matters  than  mere  sen- 
sual gratification.  It  tends  to  improve  the  feelings,  as  well  as  to 
increase  the  reflective  habits ;  and  it  tends,  therefore,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  in  itself  tends  immediately  and  directly  to 
improve  the  character  and  co'nduct  of  a  nation. 

It  tends  to  increase  prudence  and  prudential  habits,  and  to  amend 
and  improve  the  human  feelings.  The  ancients  have  described 
the  effects  of  education  in  far  better  language,  and  much  more  hap- 
pily than  I  can  do — u  email  it  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

RAILROADS  versus  WAR. 

• 
When  I  saw  the  difficulties  of  space  and  time,  as  it  were,  over- 
come— when  I  beheld  a  kind  of  miracle  exhibited  before  my  asto- 
nished e}-es — when  I  surveyed  mosses  pierced  through  on  which  it 
was  before  hardly  possible  for  man  or  beast  to  plant  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  now  covered  with  a  road  and  bearing  heavy  waggons,  laden 
not  only  with  innumerable  passengers,  but  with  merchandise  of  the 
largest  bulk  and  weight — when  I  saw  valleys  made  practicable  by 
bridges  of  ample  height  and  length,  which  spanned  them — saw  the 
steam  railway  traversing  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  perpendicular  height — saw  the  rocks  exca- 
vated, and  the  gigantic  power  of  man  penetrating  through  miles  of 
the  solid  mass,  and  gaining  a  great,  a  lasting,  an  almost  peren- 
nial conquest  over  the  powers  of  nature  by  his  skill  and  industry 
— when  I  contemplated  all  this,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  avoid  the 
reflections  which  crowded  into  my  mind — not  in  praise  of  man's 
great  deeds — not  in  admiration  of  the  genius  and  perseverance 
which  he  had  displayed,  or  even  of  the  courage  which  he  had  shown 
in  setting  himself  against  the  obstacles  which  matter  had  opposed 
to  his  course — no,  but  the  melancholy  reflection  that  whilst  all  th£se 
prodigious  efforts  of  the  human  race,  so  fruitful  of  praise,  but  so 
much  more  fruitful  in  lasting  blessings  to  mankind,  and  which  never 
could  have  forced  a  tear  from  any  eye,  but  for  that  unhappy  casualty 
which  deprived  me  of  a  friend  and  you  of  a  representative,1  a  cause  of 
mourning  which  there  began  and  there  ended  ;  when  I  reflected  that 
this  peaceful,  and  guiltless,  and  useful  triumph  over  the  elements  and 
over  nature  herself  had  cost  a  million  only  of  money,  whilst  fifteen 
hundred  millions  had  been  squandered  on  cruelty  and  crime,  in  natu- 
ralizing barbarism  over  the  world — shrouding  the  nations  in  darkness 
— making  bloodshed  tinge  the  earth  of  every  country  under  the  sun — 
in  one  horrid  and  comprehensive  word,  War — the  greatest  curse  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  greatest  crime,  because  it  involves  every 
other  crime  within  its  execrable  name,  and  all  with  the  wretched, 

1  Hon.  Wm.  Huskisson.  who  was  accidentally  killed  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  Sept.  15, 1830. 
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and,  thank  God,  I  may  now  say,  the  utterly  frustrated,  as  it  always 
was  the  utterly  vain,  attempt  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  people  ? 
{Here  the  company  rose  simultaneously,  and  greeted  this  sentiment 
with  deafening  cheers.}  I  look  backwards  with  shame,  with  regret 
unspeakable— with  indignation  to  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  give  utterance,  upon  that  course  of  policy  which  we  are  now 
happily  too  well  informed  and  too  well  intentioned  ever  to  allow 
again  whilst  we  live — when  I  think  that,  if  one  hundred,  and  but 
one  hundred  of  those  fifteen  hundred  millions,  had  been  employed 
in  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
of  wealth,  and  prosperity  amongst  us,  instead  of  that  other  employ- 
ment which  is  too  hateful  to  think  of,  ani  almost,  now-a-days,  too 
disgusting  to  speak  of — (and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
such  things  will  be  incredible — when  looking  back  we  shall  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  ever  happened) — instead  of  being 
burdened  with  eight  hundred  millions  of  debt,  borrowed  after  spend- 
ing seven  hundred  millions,  borrowed  when  we  had  no  more  to  spend 
— we  should  have  seen  the  whole  country  covered  with  such  works 
as  now  unite  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  should'  have  enjoyed 
peace  uninterrupted  during  the  last  forty  years,  with  all  the  bless- 
ings which  an  industrious  and  a  virtuous  people  deserve,  and  which 
peace  profusely  sheds  upon  their  lot. 

Speech  at  Liverpool,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 


APTITUDE    OF   YOUTH   FOR   KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  not  the  less  true,  because  it  has  been  oftentimes  said,  that 
the  period  of  youth  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  the  retirements  of  a  college  almost  exclusively  adapted 
to  much  study.  At  your  enviable  age,  every  thing  has  the  lively 
interest  of  novelty  and  freshness  5  attention  is  perpetually  sharpened 
by  curiosity ;  and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  the  deep  impressions 
it  thus  receives,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  after  life ;  while  the  dis- 
tracting cares  of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  cross  not  the 
threshold  of  these  calm  retreats )  its  distant  noise  and  bustle  are 
faintly  heard,  making  the  shelter  you  enjoy  more  grateful;  and 
the  struggles  of  anxious  mortals,  embarked  upon  that  troublous  sea, 
are  viewed  from  an  eminence,  the  security  of  which  is  rendered 
more  sweet  by  the  prospect  of  the  scene  below.  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  you,  too,  will  be  plunged  into  those  waters  of  bitterness,  and 
will  cast  an  eye  of  regret,  as  now  I  do,  upon  the  peaceful  regions 
you  have  quitted  for  ever.  Such  is  your  lot  as  members  of  society ; 
but  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  look  back  on  this  place  with 
repentance  or  with  shame ;  and  be  well  assured  that,  whatever  time 
— ay,  every  hour — you  squander  here  on  unprofitable  idling,  will  then 
rise  up  against  you,  and  be  paid  for  by  years  of  bitter  but  unavail- 
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ing  regrets.  Study  then,  I  beseech  you,  so  to  store  your  minds 
with  the  exquisite  learning  of  former  ages,  that  you  may  always 
possess  within  yourselves  sources  of  rational  and  refined  enjoyment, 
which  will  enable  you  to  set  at  naught  the  grosser  pleasures  of 
sense,  whereof  other  men  are  slaves;  and  so  imbue  yourselves  with 
the  sound  philosophy  of  later  days,  forming  yourselves  to  the  vir- 
tuous habits  which  are  its  legitimate  offspring,  that  you  may  walk 
unhurt  through  the  trials  which  await  you,  and  may  look  down 
upon  the  ignorance  and  error  that  surround  you,  not  with  lofty  and 
supercilious  contempt,  as  the  sages  of  old  times,  but  with  the  vehe- 
ment desire  of  enlightening  those  who  wander  in  darkness,  and 
who  are  by  so  much  the  more  endeared  to  us  by  how  much  they 

Want  Our  assistance.  Address  to  the  Glasgow  Students. 

PROSPECTS    OF    THE    AGE SXEERERS    AT   EDUCATION. 

Let  us,  as  well  we  may,  heartily  rejoice  in  the  magnificent  pros- 
pect which  now  lies  before  us  of  good  government,  general  improve- 
ment in  virtue,  and  the  attainment  of  national  prosperity  through 
the  restoration  of  the  people's  most  unquestioned  right — a  cheap 
administration  of  their  affairs — a  substantial,  effectual  relief  of  their 
heavy  burdens.  The  enemies  of  improvement  have,  indeed,  of  late 
years,  confessed  by  their  conduct  the  hopelessness  of  any  further 
attempt  to  obstruct  its  progress  ;  they  have  bent  before  the  wave, 
from  fear  of  being  swept  away  by  it ;  and  they  now  have  recourse 
to  sneers  and  gibes  at  the  instruction  of  the  people.  We  are  called 
schoolmasters — a  title  in  which  I  glory,  and  never  shall  feel  shame. 
Our  Penny  Science  is  ridiculed  by  these  who  have  many  pence  and 
little  knowledge  ;  our  lectures  are  laughed  at,  as  delivered  to  groups 
of  what  those  ignorant  people  in  fine  linen  and  gaudy  attire  call, 
after  the  poet,  "  lean,  unwashed  artificers;"  a  class  of  men  that 
should  be  respected,  not  derided  by  those  who,  were  they  reduced  to 
work  for  their  bread,  would  envy  the  skill  of  the  men  they  now  look 
down  upon.  Let  such  proud  creatures  enjoy  the  fancied  triumph 
of  their  wit  3  we  care  not  for  their  light  artillery  (if,  indeed,  their 
heavy  jests  can  so  be  termed)  half  so  much  as  we  did  for  their 
serious  opposition.  If  they  are  much  amused  with  our  penny  sci- 
ences, I  hope,  before  long,  to  see  them  laugh  twice  as  much  at  our 
penny -  politics ;  because,  when  the  abominable  taxes  upon  the 
knowledge  which  most  concerns  the  people  are  removed — I  mean 
the  Newspaper  Stamp — we  shall  have  a  universal  diffusion  of  sound 
political  knowledge"  among  all  classes  of  the  community  :  and  if 
lectures  divert  them  so  mightily  now,  I  can  tell  them  that  prepara- 
tion is  making  for  affording  them  much  more  entertainment  in  the 
same  kind,  by  a  very  ample  extension  of  the  present  system  of 
lecturing,  and  by  including  politics  in  the  course. 
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THE    SCHOOLMASTER   AND    THE    CONQUEROR. 

But  there  is  nothing  which  these  adversaries  of  improvement  are 
more  wont  to  make  themselves  merry  with  than  what  is  termed 
the  u  march  of  intellect;"  and  here  I  will  confess,  that  I  think,  as 
far  as  the  phrase  goes,  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is  a  very 
absurd,  because  a  very  incorrect  expression.  It  is  little  calculated 
to  describe  the  operation  in  question.  It  does  not  picture  an 
image  at  all  resembling  the  proceedings  of  the  true  friends  of  man- 
kind. It  much  more  resembles  the  progress  of  the  enemy  to  all 
improvement.  The  conqueror  moves  in  a  march.  He  stalks  on- 
ward with  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war" — banners 
flying — shouts  rending  the  air — guns  thundering — and  martial 
music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  lamen- 
tations for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  peaceful 
vocation.  He  meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are 
to  bless  mankind  5  he  slowly  gathers  round  him  those  who  are  to 
further  their  execution — he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his 
humble  path,  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to 
the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the 
weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with  any 
thing  like  a  march — but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph, 
and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the  destroyer  of  his  species, 
the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won. 

Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Man- 
kind— I  have  found,  laboring  conscientiously,  though,  perhaps,  ob- 
scurely, in  their  blessed  vocation,  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have 
found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship,  among  the  daring,  the 
ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active  French;  I  have 
found  them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious  Swiss ;  I 
have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted,  the  en- 
thusiastic Germans;  I  have  found  them  among  the  high-minded, 
but  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country,  God  be  thanked, 
their  numbers  everywhere  abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing. 
Their  calling  is  high  and  holy;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  na- 
tions; their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion 
as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  those 
great  teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  performs 
his  appointed  course— awaits  in  patience  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises, and,  resting  from  his  labors,  bequeaths  his  memory  to  the 
generation  whom  his  works  have  blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the 
humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  "one  in  whom 
mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy." 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 


WHEN   THE  WORK  IS  USED   AS  A 


COLLEGE    OR    SCHOOL    TEXT-BOOK. 


JOSEPH  WARTON,  (p.  17.) 
When  "born?  Where  educated  ?  Profession? 
First  publication?  Character  of  his  odes? 
What  Latin  classic  translate  ?  What  is  said 
of  it  ?  What  periodical  did  he  assist  in  ?  To 
what  post  chosen  in  1755?  Qualifications  ? 
What  next  did  he  publish  ?  What  is  its  cha- 
racter? What  edit  in  1797  ?  For  what  is  he 
in  general  distinguished  ?    When  did  he  die  ? 

ELIZABETH  MONTAGU,  (p.  21.) 
Whose  daughter?  Birth?  Whose  society 
enjoy  in  early  life  ?  Whom  marry,  and  when  ? 
What  publish  in  1769  ?  Who  have  praised  it  \ 
What  club  met  at  her  house  ?  Why  so  called  ? 
What  annual  entertainment  did  she  give? 
When  die  ?  What  are  her  works  ?  Their  cha- 
racter ? 

HUGH  BLAIR,  (p.  29.) 
Birth?  Where  educated?  What  good  in- 
tellectual habit  did  he  early  form  ?  What  pro- 
fession enter  ?  What  lectures  deliver  in  1759  ? 
What  dissertation  publish  m  1763  !  What  else 
did  he  publish?  When  die?  What  of  his 
sermons  ?  For  what  most  now  known  ?  What 
is  said  of  them  ? 

HESTER  CHAPONE,  (p.  35.) 
Maiden  name  ?  With  whom  did  she  early 
correspond?  With  what  literary  characters 
become  acquainted?  What  first  publish? 
When  married?  Result  ?  What  did  she  pub- 
lish in  1773?  What  is  said  of  it?  What  in 
1775  ?    When  did  she  die  ? 

JAMES  BEATTIE.  (p.  10.) 
Where  horn  and  educated  ?  What  profes- 
sion did  he  enter  ?  His  first  publication  ? 
What  publish  in  1770  ?  Its  aim  ?  Training 
of  his  son?  What  is  his  celebrated  poem? 
When  published  ?  How  received  ?  What  else 
did  he  publish  ?  On  what  does  his  fame  chiefly 
rest  ?  His  character  ?  What  of  his  minstrel  ? 
(Note,  p.  50.) 

WILLIAM  PALEY,  (p.  50.) 

now  characterized ?    Where  born?    Where 

educated  ?    What  college  anecdote  told  of  him  ? 

What  did  he  publish  in  17S5  ?     What  works 

subsequently?    When  did  he  die?    What  is 


!  said  of  his  character?  What  as  a  writer? 
;  What  of  his  works?  Which  the  most  inge- 
!  nious  and  original  of  them?  What  is  its 
i  ohject  ?  What  the  most  exceptionable  of  his 
j  works  ?  Why  ?  What  anecdotes  told  of  him 
I  when  at  the  university  ?  What  of  his  Natu- 
:  ral  Theology  ?  (note.) 

ELIZABETH  CARTER,  (p.  57.) 
When  born?  What  of  her  early  years? 
What  attainments  did  she  make  before  her 
twenty-first  year  ?  What  higher  attainments  ? 
Her  first  appearance  in  print  ?  What  good 
early  habit?  mote.)  What  did  Dr.  Johnson 
say  of  her?  Repeat  the  complimentary  lines 
in  the  "  Gentleman"?  Magazine.*'  What  write 
in  1716?  What  Greek  author  translate?  How 
did  Johnson  praise  her  scholarship  I  What 
of  her  poems?  What  rule  did  she  make  in 
her  social  intercourse?  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  Her  chief  prose  compositions  ?  When 
did  she  die  ? 

MUNGO   PARK,  (p.  61). 
Birth  ?      Education  ?      Early  occupation  ? 
Into  what  service  enter?     Expedition?     Re- 
sult?    Discoveries?    Second  expedition  ?     Re- 
sult ?     Death  ? 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  (p.  70.) 
Repeat  the  lines  of  Byron?  When  born? 
His  early  propensities  i  His  early  tasks  I  How 
did  he  commence  his  studies ':  What  prize 
gain  I  When  appeared  a  volume  of  his  poems  ? 
How  treated  by  the  critics  ?  Who  encouraged 
him?  What  change  took  place  in  his  cha- 
racter ?  How  effected  ?  Consequence  of  his 
severe  application  to  study?  How  aided? 
What  honors  gain  ?  At  what  expense  ?  When 
die?  What  of  his  character?  His  poems? 
Opinion  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  ? 

ANNA   SEWARD,  (p.  78.) 
Whose  daughter  ?    Early  life  ?    By  what  ap- 
pellation known  ?     First  publication  ?     What 
in  1799  ?     When  die  ?     Her  poetry  ? 

CHARLOTTE   SMITH,  (p.  80.) 
Where  pass  her  childhood?      Repeat  the 
lines  ?    Of  her  youth  ?   When  married  ?    W  ha  t 
of  the  connection  ?    Misfortunes  ?    Of  her  son- 
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nets?  Her  husband's  liberation?  Whither 
obliged  to  flee?  How  long  remain?  What 
did  she  do  for  support?  Her  publications? 
When  die  ?  What  of  her  poetry  ?  For  what 
most  now  known  ? 

MARY  TIGHE,  (p.  86.) 
Whose  daughter  ?    Where  live  ?    By  what 
most  known?    What  is  said  of  it?     When 
die?  (note.) 

RICHARD  CUMBERLAND,  (p.  90.) 
How  celebrated  ?  Where  educated  ?  What 
office  did  he  first  receive  ?  What  publish  ? 
In  what  department  of  literature  did  he  now 
employ  his  time?  On  what  mission  sent? 
Result?  Where  go?  What  publish?  What 
essays?  His  last  work?  When  did  he  die? 
Character  ?    What  of  the  "  Observer  ?" 


JAMES  GRAHAME,  (p.  96.) 

Where  born  and  educated?  For  what  call- 
ing destined?  By  what  is  he  chiefly  known? 
How  published  ?  For  what  profession  did  he 
prepare  ?  What  else  did  he  publish  ?  Health  ? 
Whither  go?  Result?  When  die?  Charac- 
ter of  his  poetry  ?  Opinion  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Review  ?" 

GRANVILLE   SHARP,  (p.  101.) 

His  early  life?  Controversies?  What  at- 
tainments in  consequence  ?  What  office  hold  ? 
What  circumstance  gave  a  new  direction  to 
his  life  ?  To  what  decision  of  the  courts  did 
this  finally  lead?  With  whom  correspond? 
What  instance  of  great  conscientiousness? 
What  works  did  he  publish  ?  What  kindred 
object  of  philanthropy  now  engaged  him? 
What  incident  aroused  the  nation  to  a  sense 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  slave  trade  ?  What 
other  good  work  did  he  originate?  Of  what 
society  first  chairman?  When  did  he  die? 
What  of  his  character  ?  Works  ?  Inscription 
on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

HERBERT  KNOWLES,  (p.  108.) 
Where  born?    What  of  his  character ?    Re- 
peat the  "  Lines  written  in  the  Churchyard." 

JOHN  WOLCOT,  (p.  110.) 
How  known?     "Profession?     Whither  go? 
First  publication?     His  Lousiad?     Number 
of  his  publications?    Death?     Character  of 
his  poetry  ?    Anecdote  of  Peter  Pindar  ? 

THOMAS  BROWN,  (p.  115.) 
For  what  distinguished  ?  Where  educated  ? 
How  distinguished?  What  first  publish? 
What  profession  study  ?  What  next  publish  ? 
What  new  field  enter?  Poems?  His  great 
work,  what?    When  die?    Character? 

ANNE  HUNTER,  (p.  123.) 

Whose  daughter?  Wife?  In  what  excel? 
What  of  her  poetry  ? 


YICESIMUS  KNOX,  (p.  125.) 
When  born?  Where  educated?  What 
write?  What  profession  enter?  How  long 
hold  the  post?  By  whom  succeeded?  His 
next  publication?  What  in  1788?  What 
next?    When  die?    Character? 

CHARLES  WOLFE,  (p.  131.) 
When  born?     Youth?     Where  educated? 
What    prize    obtain?      Profession?      Where 
settled  ?    At  what  age  die  ? 

ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD,  (p.  137.) 
By  what  work  known  ?  Early  life  ?  How 
apprenticed?  Occupation?  What  led  to  his 
earliest  attempts  at  poetry?  Where  retire? 
Business  ?  Who  aided  him  ?  What  publish  ? 
How  received?  Other  publications?  Diffi- 
culties? Death?  Best  poems?  Who  has 
praised  them  ?   "  Farmer's  Boy,"  how  divided  ? 

THOMAS  ERSKINE,  (p.  143.) 

Whose  son  ?  Where  educated  ?  Influence 
of  his  mother?  When  called  to  the  bar? 
First  cause  ?  Success  ?  How  appear  in  1781  ? 
In  what  great  cause  did  he  exert  his  talents  ? 
Anecdote?  (note.)  In  what  engage  in  1789? 
What  is  said  of  it?  Most  arduous  effort? 
How  opposed?  Result?  On  what  side  in 
politics  ?  What  pamphlet  publish  ?  To  what 
post  elevated  ?  Influence  upon  him  ?  Where 
and  when  die  ?     What  of  his  eloquence  ? 

JANE  TAYLOR,  (p.  149.) 

Whose  daughter?  Early  developments? 
Whither  remove  ?  What  in  1802?  First  piece? 
Project?  Publication?  Health?  Writings? 
Labours  for  the  poor  ?    Death  ?    Writings  ? 

GEORGE  GORDON  BYRON,  (p.  155.) 

What  of  his  character  ?  Where  educated  ? 
How  apply  himself?  His  first  published 
work?  Where  reviewed?  How?  Influence 
of  it?  What  publish  in  1812  ?  How  received? 
What  followed?  Whom  marry?  Result? 
On  whom  did  society  lay  the  blame?  How 
did  he  bear  it  ?  What  works  compose  ?  Con- 
duct abroad  ?  In  what  cause  engage  ?  Where 
and  when  die  ?    Character  of  his  poetry  ? 

ANNA  L^TITIA  BARBAULD,  (p.  166.) 
Whose  daughter  ?  What  of  her  childhood  ? 
Who  conducted  her  education?  Residence? 
What  first  publish  ?  How  received  ?  Whom 
marry?  In  what  did  her  husband  engage? 
What  did  she  next  publish  ?  Where  go  ?  Sub- 
sequent publications?  Trials  experience? 
Death  ?    Character  of  her  writings  ? 

REGINALD  HEBER,  (p.  180.) 
Whose  son?  YTouth?  Where  educated? 
What  prize  gain?  What  publish?  What  post 
of  honor  and  usefulness  receive  in  1822  ?  W  hen 
e-o?  How  qualified?  When  die?  Posthumous 
work?    What  of  his  poetry  ?    Hymns? 
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ROBERT  POLLOK,  (p.  188.) 

What  publish  in  1827  ?  What  was  thought 
of  it  ?  What  of  his  early  age  ?  Where  edu- 
cated? Profession?  Health?  When  die? 
With  whom  compared  ?  How  ?  What  of  "  The 
Course  of  Time?" 


JONATHAN  DYMOND,  (p.  195.) 
When  born?  To  what  society  belong? 
How  employed  in  early  life  ?  Early  disposi- 
tion? Whom  marry?  What  first  publish? 
What  of  it  ?  His  next  work  ?  Its  character  ? 
His  health?  How  did  he  bear  his  illness? 
When  die?  What  of  his  character?  What 
of  his  "Essays  on  Morality?" 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAYY,  (p.  201.) 
Rank?      Childhood?      Apprenticed?      In 
1803  ?     Publications  ?      For  what  most  cele- 
brated ?    Rewarded  ?     Travel  ?     Last  publica- 
tion ?    Character  and  talents  ?     His  poetry  ? 


WILLIAM  HAZLITT,  (p.  205.) 
For  what   distinguished?      First   employ- 
ment?     First    publications?      What    subse- 
quently ?     His  most  elaborate  work  ?     When 
die  ?     What  of  his  writings  ? 


ROBERT  HALL,  (p.  212.) 
Whose  son?  Early  propensities  ?  Where 
educated?  What  friendships  form  ?  His  elo- 
quence ?  Where  settled  ?  How  afflicted  ? 
Effects?  Where  settled  when  restored?  To 
what  periodical  contribute  ?  What  did  he 
advocate  in  his  church?  Where  remove  in 
1826?  Habits  of  study?  When  die?  Cha- 
racter as  a  preacher  ?  Mental  endowments  ? 
Style  ?     Personal  character  ? 


HENRY  MACKENZIE,  (p.  220.) 
Where  and  when  born  ?  Where  educated  ? 
First  work  ?  Of  what  periodicals  the  editor  ? 
What  poet  was  be  the  first  to  bring  into  no- 
tice? Of  his  private  life?  Character  of  his 
writings  ?     When  die  ? 

WALTER  SCOTT,  (p.  228.) 
Where  and  when  born  ?  Youthful  employ- 
ments ?  AY  here  educated  ?  What  of  his  early 
leading?  What  profession  did  he  study? 
Whom  marry  ?  First  publication  ?  V>"hen 
quit  his  profession  ?  Remarks  ?  What  pub- 
lish in  1S05?  In  1808?  Success?  What  pub- 
lications followed  ?  What  in  1814  ?  Its  popu- 
larity? What  succeeded?  What  object  did 
he  accomplish?  What  partnership  form? 
Consequences  ?  What  did  he  undertake  ?  Re- 
sult ?  Compared  with  whom,  and  how  ?  (note.) 
Sickness?  Efforts  to  regain  his  health  ?  When 
return  home  ?  When  die  ?  Circumstances  of 
death?  What  of  his  poetry?  Moral  tone? 
Its  general  subjects?  Remark  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold ?  His  prose  works  ?  Character  of  them  ? 
Their  influence  ? 


CHARLES  BUTLER,  (p.  245.) 
When  born?     Family?     Where  educated? 
His    publications?     General  subject  of  his 
writings  ?     By  what  most  known  ? 

GEORGE  CRABBE,  (p.  252.) 

When  born?  Early  life?  First  publica- 
tions? What  distinguished  statesman  aided 
him  ?  First  published  poems  after  ?  His  pro- 
fession? Last  publication ?  When  die?  What 
of  his  writings  ?     Characteristics  ? 

JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  (p.  263.) 
How  distinguished?     When  born?     Early 
habits  and  education?     Early  friend?     Pro- 
fession?    To  what  did  he  chiefly  give  his  at- 
tention?    When  go  to  London  ?     What  great 
political   event  at  this  time?     What  distin- 
;  guished  work  appeared  then?     Who  replied 
i  to  it?     Title  of  Mackintosh's  work?     When 
called  to  the  bar?    Course  of  lectures?    In 
j  what  great  cause  engaged?     What  office  re- 
j  ceive  ?   Benefits  from  it?   What  write?   Gene- 
:  ral  character  ? 

HANNAH  MORE,  (p.  271.) 
Whose  daughter  ?  Where  born  ?  Where 
settle?  What  enterprise  engage  in?  Her 
first  literary  efforts  ?  Succeeding  publica- 
tions ?  Change  of  opinions !  Whither  retire  ? 
Publications  ?  Traits  ?  Success  ?  What  pub- 
lish in  1799?  What  afterward?  Her  last 
publications?  When  die?  Influence  of  her 
writings?     Poetry?    Prose? 

WILLIAM   WILBERFORCE,  (p.  2S6.) 
When  born?     Early  training?     Remarka- 
ble indication?      Where  educated?      When 
',  enter  Parliament?     Whither  tray  el,  and  with 
,  whom  ?     Influence  ?     In  what  great  cause  en- 
gage in  1787?     His  first  speech  ?     What  pub- 
'  lish  in  1797?     Success?     What  witness  in 
1807?     When  die?     Lord  Brougham's  opinion 
of  him  ?     His  eloquence  ? 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  (p.  292.) 

How  styled?  Y\~hen  born?  Where  edu- 
cated? His  attainments?  With  whom  be- 
come intimate  ?  What  Utopian  project?  To 
whom  married  ?  Where  settle  ?  In  what  en- 
gage? How  long  last?  Where  travel  and 
study  ?  Where  settle  on  his  return  ?  His  bad 
habit?  Its  effects?  Where  go  for  his  health  ? 
When  return?  After  life?  Defect  in  his 
character?  Under  whose  care  placed?  His 
chief  prose  works  and  poetry  ?  When  die  ? 
His  influence  ?  What  of  his  prose  ?  Of  his 
poetry?  Conversation?  Question  to  Lamb 
and  reply  ? 

EDWARD  TRYING,  (p.  306.) 
Where  born?  Where  educated?  Where 
settled  ?  Power  as  a  preacher  ?  Appearance  ? 
Popularity  ?  Of  what  accused  ?  When  die  ? 
Testimony  of  Dr.  Chalmers?  His  publica- 
tions ? 
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CHARLES  LAMB,  (p.  311.) 
For  what  distinguished  ?  When  and  where 
born?  Where  educated?  How  emploj'ed? 
To  whom  did  he  devote  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  ?  First  appearance  as  an  author  ? 
What  else  publish?  Most  celebrated  work? 
What  is  said  of  it  ?  What  else  publish  ?  W hat 
in  conjunction  with  his  sister?  When  die? 
Rank  as  a  poet?    Prose?    Style? 

JAMES   HOGG,  (p.  321.) 
Familiar  appellation  ?   Earlvlife?   Mother's 
influence?      First    effort?      What  in  1813? 
Other  works  ?    Death  ? 


FELICIA  HEMANS,  (p.  326.) 
Maiden  name?  When  born?  Early  life? 
First  publication?  What  in  1812?  To  whom 
married?  Result?  Whither  retreat?  How 
there  employed  ?  What  prize  obtain  in  1819  ? 
What  in  1821?  What  publish  in  1823  ?  What 
subsequently  ?  Whom  visit  in  1829  ?  What 
publish  in  1830?  Where  afterward  reside? 
Health?  When  die?  Jeffrey's  opinion  of  her 
poetry?  (note.)  General  character  of  her 
writings  ? 

NATHAN  DRAKE,  (p.  338.) 

Where  and  when  born  ?  Where  educated  ? 
Where  settled  as  a  physician?  How  long? 
When  die?  What  of  him  as  a  physician? 
What  are  his  publications  ?  Influence  on  the 
mind  ?  What  of  his  general  character  ?  What 
says  Gillies  ?  (note.) 


SIR  EGERTON  BRYDGES,  (p.  345.) 
How  distinguished  ?  When  born  ?  Where 
educated  ?  To  what  devote  his  time  ?  What 
profession  enter  ?  Where  reside  ?  How  em- 
barrassed ?  What  claim  prefer  ?  Influence  ? 
When  enter  Parliament?  Where  afterward 
reside?  When  die?  For  what  are  we  in- 
debted to  him  ?  To  what  did  he  chiefly  devote 
his  attention  ?  His  first  publications  ?  What 
commence  in  1805  ?  His  subsequent  publica- 
tions? What  has  been  remarked  of  him  as 
a  writer?  What  of  his  "Autobiography?" 
(note.)    What  of  his  Sonnets  ? 

ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  (p.  356.) 

Whose  son  ?  Where  educated  ?  Profession  ? 
What  publish  in  1790?  What  in  1814?  When 
and  where  die  ? 

L^TITIA  ELIZABETH  MACLEAN,  (p.  360.) 
Where  and  when  born  ?  State  of  her  family 
in  her  early  life?  Her  first  productions? 
Their  multiplicity  ?  To  whom  married,  and 
when  ?  Whither  go  ?  Her  death  ?  What  of 
her  genius  ? 

THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY,  (p.  367.) 
Where  born  ?    Whither  retire  ?     For  what 
--lost  celebrated  ?    Death  ? 


JAMES   SMITH,  (p.  373.) 
Birth?   Education?  Profession?   Writings? 
For  what  most  celebrated  ?    Death?    Occasion 
of  "Rejected  Addresses?"  (note.) 

LANT  CARPENTER,  (p.  379.) 

Where  educated  ?  Profession  ?  When  die  ? 
For  what  distinguished  ?  What  did  he  pub- 
lish ?    For  what  most  known  ? 

JOHN  .  IRELAND,  (p.  383.) 
When  born?     Station?     For  what  review 
write  ?     For  what  work  most  known  ?     What 
of  it  ?    What  of  his  life  ?    Of  his  benevolence  ? 
When  die? 

THOMAS  ARNOLD,  (p.  386.) 
Where  and  when  born  ?  Where  educated  ? 
How  early  distinguished?  What  profession 
enter  ?  To  what  distinguished  post  elected  ? 
When  die?  What  of  his  general  character 
and  influence?  As  a  scholar?  As  a  histo- 
rian ?  As  a  schoolmaster  ?  As  a  theologian  ? 
As  a  man?  Give  the  account  from  his  jour- 
nal on  his  last  day.  For  what  most  zealous  ? 
Correspondence  ? 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  (p.  398.) 
Birth?     Apprenticeship?     Removal  and  oc- 
cupation ?     As  a  writer  ?     His  songs  ? 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  (p.  404.) 
Where  born?  Where  educated?  To  what 
opinions  inclined  ?  Description  by  Cottle  ? 
In  what  scheme  interested  ?  To  whom  mar- 
ried? Whither  journey?  What  publish? 
Where  settle  on  his  return  ?  What  publish 
in  1805  ?  Subsequent  publications  ?  To  what 
review  largely  contribute  ?  What  of  his  lat- 
ter years  ?  When  die  ?  Opinion  of  Coleridge  ? 
Of  Professor  Wilson  ?  What  as  a  prose  writer  ? 
Works  ? 

JOHN  FOSTER,  (p.  419.) 

When  born  ?  Where  educated  ?  First  pub- 
lication ?  Its  character  ?  To  what  review  con- 
tribute ?     His  general  character  ? 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  (p.  424.) 

When  born  ?  Where  educated  ?  First  pub- 
lication? Its  reception?  Whither  travel? 
To  whom  married  ?  What  receive  in  1805  ? 
Subsequent  publications  ?  What  of  his  "  Spe- 
cimens of  British  Poets  ?  (note.)  What  maga- 
zine edit  ?  To  what  post  elected  in  1827  ?  With 
what  other  magazine  connected  ?  Subsequent 
publications?  Whither  go  for  his  health? 
When  die  ?  What  of  him  as  a  poet  ?  Best 
work  on  his  life  ? 

THOMAS  MITCHELL,  (p.  436.) 
Whose  son  ?    Where  educated  ?    For  what 
eminently  distinguished  ?     What  articles  con- 
tribute to  the  "  Quarterly  ?"    What  of  his  scho- 
larship ?    For  what  especially  distinguished? 
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THOMAS  HOOD,  (p.  440.) 
What  of  his  writings  ?     Early  employment  ? 
What  post  occupy  in  1S21  ?     For  what  maga- 
zine write?     What  of  his  life?     When  die? 
What  of  his  works  ? 

SYDNEY  SMITH,  (p.  418.) 
When  and  where  horn  ?  Where  educated  ? 
With  what  did  he  early  hecome  connected? 
Give  the  substance  of  his  account  of  it.  How 
occupied  after  his  removal  to  London?  On 
what  subjects  write  ?  What  celebrated  letters 
publish?  What  of  his  general  character? 
Distinguishing  traits?  When  die?  His  ac- 
count of  himself? 


THOMAS  CHALMERS,  (p.  464.) 
When  horn?  Where  educated?  Profes- 
sion ?  What  publish  ?  Where  settle  ?  What 
subsequent  publications  ?  To  what  professor- 
ship appointed  ?  To  what  removed  in  1828  ? 
What  noble  stand  take  in  1843  ?  What  of  his 
academic  honors  ?    When  die  ?    Character  ? 


JOSEPH  JOHX  GURXEY,  (p.  470.) 
For  what  distinguished?  Whose  son? 
When  born  ?  By  whom  early  trained  ?  Where 
educated?  Attainments?  To  what  sect  be- 
long? What  as  a  speaker  ?  What  journeys 
take  ?  For  what  object  ?  Where  go  in  1837  ? 
What  islands  visit,  and  for  what  object,  in 
1839  ?  What  subsequent  visits  on  the  Conti- 
nent ?  Object  ?  When  die  ?  His  various 
works  ?  In  what  societies  chiefly  interested  ? 
His  benevolence  ?  His  habits  ?  His  general 
character  ? 


RICHARD  MAXT,  (p.  478.) 
When  born  ?    Where  educated  ?    What  post 
occupy?     When  die?     What   publish?     His 
poems  ?    For  what  most  known  ? 

HORACE   SMITH,  (p.  480.) 
Whose  son  ?    Of  what  the  author  ?     "  Re- 
jected Addresses?"    (note.)      His    business? 
Death  ? 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH,  (p.  486.) 

Whose  daughter?  Where  reside?  First 
literary  effort  ?  Other  writings  ?  Death  ? 
Rank  ?     Character  of  her  writings  ? 

BERXARD  BARTOX,  (p.  494.) 
Where  and  when  born  ?     His  occupation  ? 
His    health  ?      Death  ?      How  now   known  ? 
Character  of  his  poetry  ?    Private  character  ? 

EBEXEZER  ELLIOTT,  (p.  502.) 

For  what  celebrated?  Where  and  when 
born  ?  How  early  emploj^ed  ?  What  of  his 
early  developments?  What  first  stimulated 
him  ?  Who  was  his  favorite  author  ?  Where 
enter  into  business  ?    First  publication  ?    Sub- 


sequent ?  What  called  out  his  talent  ?  Where 
spend  his  last  years?  Testimony  of  Mont- 
gomery ? 

FRAXCIS  JEFFREY,  (p.  509.) 

How  distinguished?  Where  educated? 
What  profession  enter?  What  society  join 
in  1792  ?  Whom  there  meet  ?  When  called 
to  the  bar?  To  whom  married?  Projectors 
of  the  "Edinburgh  Review?"  How  pub- 
lished ?  Who  the  first  editor  ?  Who  the  libe- 
ral publisher?  (note.)  Who  composed  the 
fraternity  of  critics  ?  Remarks  of  Stanton  ? 
When  did  the  first  number  appear?  What 
demand  for  it  ?  Greatest  circulation  ?  What 
of  the  times  ?  What  of  the  ability  of  its  con- 
tributors ?  What  of  Jeffrey's  part  ?  To  what 
post  elected  in  1820?  In  1829?  In  1830? 
When  enter  Parliament?  What  publish  in 
1844  ?  What  of  the  influence  he  has  exerted  ? 
Who  subsequent  editor  of  the  "Review?" 
How  employ  his  latter  days?  When  die? 
General  character  ?  His  great  influence  in  the 
literary  world? 

WILLIAM  LISLE   BOWLES,  (p.  527.) 
Whose  son?    Birth?    Youth?     Education? 
How  distinguished  in  college  ?   Whom  marry  ? 
Death  ?     Publications  ?    His  edition  of  Pope  ? 
Best  poems  ? 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  (p.  532.) 
When  and  where  born  ?  Profession?  What 
first  publish,  and  when  ?  With  whom  form 
a  friendship  ?  Xext  publication  ?  Its  recep- 
tion ?  Who  condemned  it  ?  To  whom  mar- 
ried ?  Where  reside  ?  By  whom  there  visited  ? 
Consequent  appellation?  What  publish  in 
1814  ?  How  received  ?  Opening  of  the  "  Edin- 
burgh" article  ?  Xext  publication  ?  Whom 
visit  in  1831  ?  How  honored  in  1835  ?  In 
1839  ?  In  1S42  ?  When  die  ?  Opinions  of  the 
literary  world?  What  does  Southey  say? 
What  Walter  Scott?  (note.)  What  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd?  (note,  p.  534.)  What  sure  test  to  try 
the  merits  of  a  poet?  (See  under  Moir,  p. 
562.)  Lord  Jeffrey's  subsequent  opinions? 
General  estimate  of  his  character  ? 


JOAXXA  BAILLIE,  (p.  545.) 
Whose  daughter?  When  born?  With 
whom  contemporary  ?  Repeat  lines  of  Scott  ? 
With  whom  reside?  Her  first  publication? 
Second  ?  Third  ?  What  subsequent  publica 
tions  ?  When  die  ?  In  what  department  of 
poetry  did  she  particularly  excel  ?  Character 
of  her  miscellaneous  poetry  ? 


DAYLD  MACBETH  MOIR,  (p.  552.) 
Birth?  Influence  of  his  writings?  For 
what  magazine  write?  Signature?  Profes- 
sion? Where  settle?  Professional  rank? 
Publish  in  1831?  In  1843?  In  1851?  What 
is  said  of  them  ?  Death  ?  Character  ?  What 
of  his  poetry  ?  The  true  test  of  poetry  ?  (com- 
mit, on  p.  562,  563.) 
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THOMAS  MOORE,  (p.  564.) 

Where  and  when  born  ?  Where  educated  ? 
Profession?  What  first  publish?  How  re- 
ceived? Next  publications?  By  whom  re- 
viewed, and  how?  What  publish  in  1812? 
Subsequent  publications?  What  of  his  He- 
brew Melodies  and  Irish  Songs  ?  What  pub- 
lish in  1817?  What  of  it?  What  in  1823? 
In  1825?  How  characterized?  Subsequent 
publications?  Characteristics  as  a  poet? 
Death  ? 

THOMAS  DICK,  (p.  575.) 
Birth?     Education?      Early  impressions? 
Where  study  ?    Eirst  profession  ?    Subsequent 
profession?     Residence?     What  styled?     In- 
fluence of  his  writings  ?    Character  ?   Works  ? 

SAMUEL  ROGERS,  (p.  583.) 
Repeat  Byron's  lines.  Where  and  when 
born  ?  What  rare  instance  does  he  present  ? 
Education?  Eirst  publication?  When  did 
the  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  appear?  How 
received?  Labor  bestowed  on  it?  Opinion 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  ?"  What  publish 
in  1798?  In  1812?  Subsequently?  What 
in  1822  ?  Characteristics  ?  By  what  chiefly 
known  ?  The  character  of  his  poetry  ?  His 
social  position  ? 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  (p.  593.) 

His  works  ?  Where  born  ?  How  educated  ? 
Where  establish  himself?  Troubles  and  per- 
secutions ?  With  what  feelings  does  he  look 
back  upon  them  in  1840  ?  What  publish  in 
1797?  In  1805  and  1800?  How  received? 
When  did  his  "  West  Indies"  appear  ?  Object  ? 
What  in  1812?  Subsequent  publications? 
What  event  of  his  life  in  1825  ?  What  course 
of  lectures  deliver  in  1830  and  1831  ?  What 
of  his  general  character,  sentiments,  and 
principles  ? 

JOHN  WILSON,  (p.  606.) 

Birth  ?  Education  ?  Early  developments  ? 
Eirst  publication?  Profession?  Eor  what 
magazine  write  ?  Influence  ?  Poems  ?  Eault 
of  some  of  his  prose  writings?  His  chief 
power  ? 

AMELIA  OPIE,  (p.  614.) 
Whose  daughter  ?  How  early  distinguished  ? 
To  whom  married?  Her  first  publication? 
What  others  ?  Loss  in  1807  ?  How  signalized  ? 
What  society  join?  By  what  most  known? 
What  of  her  poetry  ? 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,  (p.  620.) 
Birth?      Education?      First   publication? 
Residence?    By  what  most  known ?     Charac- 
ter of  the  work  ?    Best  of  the  Dialogues  ? 

HENRY  HART  MILMAN,  (p.  627.) 
Whose  son  ?     Where  educated  ?     His  poeti- 
cal works?  How  distinguished  ?  Prose  works? 
His  life  ?     Stati     - 


GEORGE  CROLY,  (p.  632.) 

Birth?     Education?     Position?     What  as 
an  author?     Prose  style?     Poetry?     Works? 

THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY, 

(p.  637.) 
How  characterized?  Whose  son?  Where 
educated  ?  How  distinguished  ?  Professkm  ? 
Eirst  essay  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review?" 
What  of  his  essays?  How  distinguished  in 
politics  ?  How  esteemed  as  a  poet  ?  In  what 
field  unrivalled  ?  On  what  subjects  written? 
Last  publication  ?     How  characterized  ? 

ALFRED   TENNYSON,  (649.) 
Present  position?  (1853.)     Birth?     Educa- 


tion ?     Life  ? 
poetry? 


Publications?     What  of  his 


MRS.  NORTON,  (p.  656.) 

Whose  granddaughter  ?  When  born?  Early 
indications  ?  First  publication  ?  To  whom 
early  married?  What  of  the  union?  Her 
next  work  ?  How  characterized  by  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review?"  Is  it  just?  Difference  be- 
tween Mrs.  Norton's  and  much  of  Byron's 
poetry  ? 

THOMAS   CARLYLE,  (p.  661.) 
How  distinguished?     Birth?     Education? 
To  what  contribute ?   Articles?   Publications? 
His  writings  ?     Style  ?    Influence  ? 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING, 

(p.  670.) 

What  of  her  life  ?  Where  reside  ?  Her  pub- 
lications ?     How  styled  ? 

RICHARD  WHATELY,  (p.  674.) 
His  influence  as  a  writer  ?     Characteristics  ? 
Name  his  publications.     Which  most  known  ? 
How  spoken  of  by  the  "Edinburgh  Review?" 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE,  (p.  683.) 
Whose  son?     Birth?    His  youth?     Educa- 
tion?    Pursuit?    Writings?     Publications? 
Death  ?     What  of  his  poetry  and  prose  ? 

JOHN  MOULTRIE,  (p.  688.) 
What  of  him  as  a  poet?    Two  of  his  best 
pieces? 

ELIZA  COOK,  (p.  691.) 

Birth  ?  Early  developments  ?  Her  charac- 
teristics ?  Themes  of  her  poetry  ?  When  did 
her  first  publication  appear  ?  What  its  title  ? 
Other  publications  ? 

SAMUEL  WARREN,  (p.  697.) 
His  distinguished  traits  as  a  writer?    His 
most  celebrated  work  ?    Other  works  ?    Object 
of  "Now  and  Then?" 
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CHARLES   MACKAY,  (p.  701.) 
Birth?      Profession?      First    publication? 
Chief  prose  works?    Poetical  works?    Cha- 
racteristics ? 

THE  BROTHERS  HARE,  (p.  706.) 
Name  of  each  ?     Profession  ?     Chief  publi- 
cation ?     Characteristics  ? 

JOHN  KEBLE,  (p.  711.) 
Birth?     Education?     Publications?     Pre- 
sent employment  ? 

MARTIN  F.  TUPPER,  (p.  715.) 

How  distinguished?  "Whose  son?  When 
borD  ?  Where  educated  ?  First  publication  ? 
Subsequent  publications?  By  what  most 
known  ?  His  characteristics  ?  Origin  of  the 
"Crock  of  Gold?" 

RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES.  (p.  724.) 
Birth?    Education?    Poetical  works ?    Cha- 
racter of  his  poetry  ? 

LEIGH  HUNT.  (p.  727.) 
Birth?    Education?    Profession?    Employ- 
ment in  1805  ?     What  paper  establish  ?     Its 
character?  Imprisonment?  Chief  fame?  Pub- 
lications ? 

ALARIC  WATTS,  (p.  732.) 
How  excel  ?    What  does  Mr.  Moir  say  of 
him  (    Publications  ? 

MRS.  JAMESON,  (p.  736.) 
Her  own  account  of  her  objects  in  writing? 
Her  various  works  ?  (note.)    By  what  most 
known  ?     What  of  it  ?     Cause   of  its  excel- 
lences ?    What  of  her  "  Essays?" 

BRYAN  WALLER  PROCTOR,  (p.  743.) 
Works?   Assumed  name?   Jeffrey's  opinion 
of  him?     Moir s? 


THOMAS  BE  QLTNCEY,  (p.  718.) 
How  most  known?     Style?     Subjects  on 
which  he  has  chiefly  written  ?     Instances  of 
extravagance  of  opinion  ? 

WILLIAM  HOWITT,  (p.  753.) 
What  works  has  he  published?  To  what 
Journal  did  he  and  his  wife  largely  contri- 
bute? What  one  establish?  How  most 
known  ?  What  work  most  popular  ?  Publi- 
cations? Objects  in  which  he  is  most  in- 
terested ?     Joint  publication  ? 

MARY   HOWITT,  (p.  760.) 
What  rank  as  a  poet  ?   Early  tastes  ?   What 
distinction  deserve?     In  what  style  of  poetry 
does    she   excel?      Publications?      Rowton's 
opinion  ? 

CAROLINE   ANNE   SOLTHEY,  (p.  765.) 
Characteristics   of   her   poetry?      Publica- 
tions?    Whose  wife?     Best  works?     Moir's 
opinion?  (note,  p.  769.) 

LORD  BROUGHAM,  (p.  769.) 
How  distinguished  ?  With  what  important 
subjects  inseparably  identified  ?  Whose  son  ? 
When  born?  Where  educated?  In  what 
work  engaged  in  1802?  What  drew  public 
attention  to  him  ?  When  enter  Parliament  ? 
What  bill  introduce  in  1815  ?  How  ensraeced 
in  1820 ''.  In  1823  ?  What  soon  after  publish  ? 
In  what  cause  of  philanthropy  did  he  early 
engage?  To  what  post  elected  in  1825?  Of 
what  society  President?  With  what  univer- 
sity connected?  Speech  in  182S  ?  When  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chancellor?  Why  was  it  not 
well  for  him  to  accept  the  appointment  ? 
When  go  out  of  office  ?  How  employed  since  ? 
What  works  has  he  published ?  His  general 
character  ? 


THE   END. 
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